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FOREWORD. 


Professor Hodivala won the gratitude of all students of Indian 
numismatics by his constructive ‘ Studies in Moghul Numismatics ’ based 
on wide reading and collation of original sources and careful reasoning 
from the facts. Those Memoirs have also helped historians to venfy, 
correct or supplement the statements of the Persian wnters of Indian 
History. 

He Has now undertaken the more onerous task of annotating Sir 
Henry Elliot's " History of India as told by its own Historians," and he 
brings to this the ripest fruits of life-long scholarly studies In the 
sixty odd years' have elapsed since the last volume appeared, new 
texts or better manuscripts have been discovered and Indian, European 
and American writers have produced many important works. Professor 
Hodivala has worked through all the new materi*!!, selecting or criticising 
and adding his own suggestions where previous comments do not exist 
or appear unsuitable Though all these may not prove acceptable, as the 
author himself would be the first to admit, the book is one which every 
student of Elhot should be glad to refer to, and its intelligent use will 
prevent the repetition of early errors which are still being copied in 
modem books and artii^es. 

B. BUBN. 

Oxford, 

6tfi Jun« 1939. 




peefaob. 

Elliot auH Dowson’fl work was publislied ab'outjBixtjt-yeais ago, and 
its value has only grown with the lapse of time It is still indispensable 
to every serious student of the Muhammadan period of Indian History 
It is universally quoted, and deservedly too, as an authority of the first 
class and even regarded by many leaders as the very last word on the 
subject. It is true that several scholars have casually drawn attention to 
its errors and shortcomings, but these scattered criticisms and casual 
animadversions have had little or no influence on the general opinion in 
favour of its infallibility. It has continued to be followed in spite of them 
and it cannot be denied that this universal vogue and reputation has been 
responsible for misleading many modem authors, the dissemination of 
not a few inexactitudes and the drculation of some false and distorted 
history. It seemed, therefore, necessary in the interests of sound scholar* 
ship, to undertake a systematic and exhaustive review of its contents and 
rectify its errors of interpretation, as well as transUteration. The writer has 
ventured to undertake this laborious and difficult task and has, at the same 
time, availed himself of the opportunity to discuss and elucidate ques* 
tions which were ambiguous or controversial He has also devoted con* 
siderable attention to the restoration of the names of persons and the 
identification of toponyms which had been left in obscurity An attempt 
has been also made to determine the chronology in disputed cases by the 
application of the week-day test, wheie it was available He ventures to 
think that no one wlio glances through these pages will declare that such' 
a critical and explanatory commentary was uncalled for and he trusts that 
his labours will make it possible for students to make a more intelligent 
and more profitable use of the original work. He lays no daim to be an 
historian. His object has been merely to investigate, ascertain and verify 
facts, to reject statements which were inaccurate or without adequate 
proof and to place the subject on a sounder critical footing. 

It IS seventy years since Blochmann remarked that our knowledge 
of the Mul^ammadan period of the history of this country was very 
limited and inaccurate in regard to details It is true that much useful 
work has been done since he wrote, that many original sources have been 
more or less carefully edited and correctly translated, but these pag^ 
should convince any one that there is still considerable room for intensive 
oritioal labour and research in this field. 

Many points are still so obscure and incomprehensible that there is 
no prospect of arnvihg at an opinion in regard to them. They have had 
to be passed over in silence, as it was not possible to say anything uirefUl 
about them. 

But there are other problems which are not so hopelessly mti&otable 
and the reader will come across in this volume, several attempts to find 
pew answers to questions which have exerdsed the ingenWty of preivioua 



inquirers or have Heen left nntoucKed Hy tliem. Some of tliese snggeationa 
and identifications are admittedly hypothetical or tentative and the writer 
begs that they may not be taken for more than they are worth and that 
they will not be supposed to have anything definitive about them. They 
have been put forward only for provoking discussion or stimulating 
research and eliciting more satisfactory solutions. It will be seen that a 
few have been already modified in the Corrections, and no one will be 
more ready to accept more convincing explanations. 

Lastly, the writer would like to say that no one could entertain 
greater or more sincere admiration for the stupendous labours, either of 
Sir Henry Elliot, who collected, with astonishing ardour and perseverance 
for forty years, a prodigious quantity of manuscript material, or of 
Professor Dowson, who worked hard for more than twenty, in arranging, 
sifting and translating it. Nothmg could be further from his thoughts or 
more remote fiom his wishes than the intention to say anything to dis- 
parage or detract from the merit of their monumental performance. His 
only object has been to enhance the usefulness and value of their work and 
to bring it up to the standard of modem knowledge. He will think himself 
amply rewarded, if he is thought to have cleared some of the ground 
and facilitated, even in a small measure, the compilation of a more ac- 
curate aud scientific history of the Muhammadan Period than any which 
we possess at present. 

The indulgence of the reader is craved for the long hst of Errata 
and typographical imperfections. 


9. H, HODlVAlA. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, 

P. 5f 1. 28. (Note on I 6, 1. 5). 

Oar knowledge of the extent of the ancient kingdom of Kama Savama 
IS very v^gae. It is snpposed to have Iain west of the Bhaguathi and to 
have included the modem districts of Bordwan.Bankura, western Murshid.- 
abad and Hugh. (I G XXI 237) See my Note on II 818, 1. 3 f. f. 

P. 16, 1. 14 f. f (Note on I 15, 1 14). 

In the Muruju-z-iahab, Mas'udi states that the MiHran of Sind falls 
into the sea about two days* journey from the town of Debal, but in the 
Kxfabu-t-Tanbih, he declares that the Mihran falls into the sea, at about 
two farsaJchs' distance from the town of Debal on the coast of Sind (Mr 

O. E A.W Oldham in Ind Ant LX (1931), p. 20). He must have borrowed 
the latter statement from Khurdadbih, while the former assertion had 
been copied from some other author. Neither seems to have been based on 
personal knowledge or observation. In both cases, Mas udi repeats only 
what he had heard or read. As the KitabiH-Tanbili was written about 
twelve years after the Murtij, the correction may indicate that such was 
his opinion in later hfe, but that is hardly of any real consequence 

P. 27, 1. 8 f. f (Note on 1. 23, 1. 5 id). 

The name of the man who was sent by Warren Hastings m 1786 on 
a mission to Kabul was Saiyid Ghulam Muhammad. Mughal Beg was the 
surveyor employed by Wilford 
P. 30, 1. 11. (Note on I. 28, 1 10). 

Cunningham’s identification of the deity figured on th'e coins men- 
tioned on this page and p 99 with the Multan sun-god is disputed or re- 
oeeted by later experts Mr E B. Whitehead tJiinks that it is an Iranian 
deity (Nura Chron XVil. (1937), pp 448-462), Dr. Herzfeld holds that it 
IS the Khura or Glory of Khur^an, while Captain Martin supposes it 
to be a Western Turki god named Shuna (Num Supp. XLVI to the 
J A S.B , pp. 6-7) As the point has no direct bearing on the subject of the 
note and is only a side-issue or incidental illustration, I may leave it 
there No agreement has been or seems likely to be reached also in regard 
to the reading of the crabbed Fahlavi legend on the coins alluded to at 
p 99 It may be, therefore, as well to point out that whatever the decipher- 
ment may be, it has little or no connection with the proposal to identify 
‘ Jibavin ’ of the Ghach Ndma with the Puranic * Samba Deva ’ That sug- 
gestion or conjecture rests on grounds of its own, unconnected with the 
Pahlavi legend 

P. 42, l.lQf f (Note on 1. 54, 1 4 f f.) 

There is an interesting point of contact Kero between Alberuni and 
Rajashekhara, in whose Kdvyamimdnsa, the following statement occurs • 

*’ The country between the Gianges and the Jumna and from Vina- 
shana [Govishana] to Prayaga is called Antarvedi. The old idhary as state 
that directions should be laid down in relation to this country But I, 



X 


[wKo am known also as] Tayavariya, tbink tHat all directions sKonld He 
stated and measured from Mahodaya (Kanauj).” (Edit. Dalai and Shastri 
in the (^laikawad Sanskrit Sqtiqb, SaptadashodadJiydy at 94, L 23) Rajar 
shekhara was the poet-laureate and Gum of Mahlpala, the Pratihara king 
of Elanauj, who reigned from about 910 to 940 A.O., and that is probably 
the reason for his desire to have the capital of his patron accepted as the 
centre of Jambudwipa. But the fact that Alberuni follows his peculiar 
system, in preference to all others, and makes Qanauj the starting-point of 
hia itineraries shows tliat he was acquainted with the Kdvyamimdnsd, and 
probably also with its now lost portion, the Ehuvanakosha, to which Raja- 
shekhara refers his readers for further information in regard to the ’de- 
tails of Indian geography. (Ibid, p. 98, IL 8-9). It is just possible that 
some, at least, of Alberuni’s Itineraries of the Third Class, that is, those 
relating to ancient landmarks of Hindu geograpHy, are copied from the 
EhuvanaJtosha. The only difEerence is that the Tojand of the Hindu 
author, whether short or long, is uniformly translated as and equated 
with the Farsakh This may account for some of the manifest errors in 
the Table of distances. Unfortunately, this explanation cannot be tested, 
as the Bhuvanakosha is not extant. 

P. 44 , 1 12 f. f. (Note on L 64, 1. 4 f. f.). 

Dr. Fleet who has more recently examined this vexed question in 
the light of all the available evidence, has proved that there were two 
kinds of Tojand and comes to the conclusion that the Short Tojand=4t 
Kro8ha8=4i^ nules and the Long Tojand=8 Kroshas ; =8^ miles. The 

Prosha, however, was uniform and always measured miles. (J.B.A.S. 
1912, pp. 236-7). 

P. 45, 1. 11 f. f. (Note on 1. 56, 1. 6). 

‘ Argha-tirtha* is mentioned as a typical or renowned holy site, and 
bracketed with Yaranasi, Prayaga, Kumkshetra or Shrlparvata in an in- 
scription dated about 1200 A.O., which has been found at Ablur in Dhar- 
war (Epig.Ind. V. 268) and several other epigraphs. In the Qohorwa grant 
of Karpadeva Chedi, ‘ Argha-tirtha ’ is said to have been situated in 
KoshanibapaUaldt or the Kosambi division Kosambi has been now proved 
to be identical with Kosam, which lies about 30 miles south-west of 
Prayag. (Ind. Ant. XVIII 137 ; D. H. N. I. 538, 610 notes). I venture to 
suggest that Alberuni’s ‘Araktirath’ is this ‘Argha-tirtha’ and that it was 
at Fiawan, where an inscription of Gangeya Chedi, the father of Kama, has 
been found. The idea has occurred to me very recently after the perusal 
of a passage in one of Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Reports. “ The Tons 
river,” ho writes, “ is known for the number of its waterfalls . They 
are found from 20 to 30 miles north and north-east of Rewa, where the 
river rushes down the Vindhya Hills to join the Ganges near Panasa 
.Ml the pnncipal waterfalls are considered holy by the Hindus and 
pilgrimages are still made to them by devout people. One of these holy 
spots lies in a small valley called Piawan, 6 miles south-east of Kathaola 



and 26 miles nortE-norlfi-eaat of Bewa. .St tfie western end [of tEe 
valley], a stream falls over tEe olifE and ihe rook below on which the water 
falls has been formed into an Argha for the reception of a lingam. On 
the upper face of the Argha, there is an inscription . . It is a valuable 
one, as it is the only record yet found of the Elalachuri King, G^ngeya 
Deva It IS especially valuable as showing that the dominions of the Kala- 
chun Kings of Ghedi extended to within fifiy miles of Alldfwbad ” 
The date of the record is 789 of the Ohedi Era, i e 1038 A 0 (ArcE. 
Surv Sep. XXL 112-18) As Fiawan is about 25 miles N. N E of Bewa, 
which is about 90 miles south-west of Allahabad and Alberum’s Arak- 
tirafh was 12 farsakhs (about sixty miles) south of Frayag, it seems 
to be just the place intended. It becomes easy also to understand why 
Glangeya’s son Kama performed his saonficial ablutions at Pi&wan — the 
place where his father also had probably purified himself in the same 
way— before making the grant As the location of the Argha-Hriha men- 
tioned in the Qohorwa and other Inscriptions has hitherto baffled our 
archaeologists, this humble suggestion may perhaps be worthy of considera- 
tion. 

P. 93, 1. 29. (Note on 1. 172, 1 16) 

‘ Mangonels and Gfhassraks * are said to Eave been used and “ stones 
and arrows thrown from the walla of the forf* of Multan in another 
passage of the Chachnama also. The Qharwa was, like the mangonel, a 
balista, stone-sling or catapult Dowson says in the note there (L 2040 
that ‘ Ghazrak ’ means ‘ breast-plate, or dagger,’ but this is obviously in- 
applicable to the context May not the right reading there also be * and 
not ‘Ghazrak’! 

P. 101 , 1 IS. (Note on L 222, L 8 f.f ). 

This Jdma-i-GAttft [* Frog’s Bobe ’] has been identified with Lemna or 
Herba LenHs Palustris and the ‘ Fhakds ’ of Diosoorides (E. G. Browne, 
Lectures on Arabian Medidne, 74 Note). He relates five other equally 
quaint or grotesque stones of ^ abnormal parasitic invasion ” and states 
that such cures are quite common in what is known as the Literature 
of Natoddtr — ^Tales of Wonder or Marvels. {Ibid. 76-79). The fabncator 
of the passage may have got the idea from some old collection of such 
yams. 

P. 107, 1 9. (Note on I 236, L 12). 

The MuUa 5*11:02 Library in Bombay possesses a good Ms of M‘a- 
Bum’s Tarikhri-Sind, which is stated in the kolophon to have been tran- 
scribed on 25th Shawwal 1085 EL This obscure passage is thus worded 

(Folio 49 b, 1. 2 f f ) “And the original draft (or autograph) of that worfE 
[the Oommentary on the Mishkat] exists in the library of the writer of 
these pages and he [the Maulana] had [also] wntten marginal notes on 
many other well-known (or standard) works.” There can be no doubt that 
this u the real meaning. The library did not belong to an individual 



names ‘Masna/ but to Mu? M‘aBum, tKe 'Mmawwad,^ (^ 3 --) i. c. Writer 
or "AutEor of the Tarikh-i-Sind 
P. 112 , 1 16 f. f. (Note on I. 248, 1. 6). 

Here again, this manuscript enables us to solve the difficulty. THe 
right reading is not or-^^l, but jSabaf • The sentence is written 
i»LL 31 j\J 

-4-j Ufl ^.1 jIaA gpolio 148 b, 1. 5) They were preparing to lay a 
siege and <^^1- (covered approaches) is just the word required and which 
would be wrongly read or written as T'Vi. in the Semitic scripti 
P. IIB, 1 . 13 f. f. (Note on L 2B6, 1. 4 f. f.). 

This earthquake theory may receive some support from a fact which 
has been unearthed from the Kdmxlu-l-Tatoarlkh by Br. Thomas Oldham 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. XIX, Pt iii p. 3). Ibn-al- 
Athir has left it on record that in Sbawwal 280 H. (December, 893 A 0.) 
a town called ‘Dabil’ [Daibal*] was totally demolished by a terrible 


seismic disturbance, (^ J3) and one hundred and fifty thousand people 
were killed (Ed Tornberg, VII. 823, Bulak Ed. VH. 154, 11. 8-11). 
This catastrophe may have been connected with the destruction of Aror 
also and the change in the course of the Indus. Unfortunately, there is no 
clue to the situation of the town, the name of which is not quite certain 
and the year does not tally with any of the conjectural dates put forward 
by Cunningham, Raverty, Hdg or other authors who have speculated on 
the subject. (I am indebted to Mr. O.B.A.W. Oldham for the information). 
P. 123, Z 9 f f (Note on L 306, 1. 12 f f). 

The correct Turki form is, according to M. Blochet, Virmuh, 

which signifies Bieu donm or ‘God-given,’ and is a participial form of 
Vlrmak, the root of which is found in Vtrdt or Birdi, e. g, Allah virdi. 
{Histoire des Mongols, Gibb Senes, XVIL Pt. 2, Appendix, pp. 61-2). The 
name thus belongs to the Allahdad, Khudadad, Devadatta or Ishwar- 
'datta class. 

P. 128 , 1 22. (Note on I 326, 1. 11). 

The year of Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan’s death, which is given in 
Malet s Translation of M'asum’s History as 979 H , is undoubtedly wrong 
and must be due to some oversight or error, as it is written as j < 

nine hundred and ninety-three/ in words, in the Mulla Piruss 
lAbrary Ms (Polio 131 b, 1 2 f. f ) 

P. 143, ? 1. (Note on II. 34, 1 5). 


Hiuen Tsiang [Yuan Chwang] must he referring here to Bhimaathana, 
otherwise called Takht-i-Bahai, which is 28 miles north-east of Peshawar 
and about 10 north-east of Pushkalavati or Hashtnagar. Nagarkot had 
beto sacred to Devi or Bhima, from very early times, because when her 
body was dismembered, the lower part was said to have fallen there, and 

J^alamukhi, according to the Porapas. (3i», Tr. 
XL 313 and Note , Tieffenthaler, 1. 107). 



P 146, 1. 12. (Note to H 34, 1 B) 

In this connection, it may be worth while to invite attention to a 
passage in a Chandella inscription in which Kokalla Ohedi n is spoken 
of as the Kalachiirt Chandra, ‘ The Moon of the Kalachnris ’ The sentence 
is translated thus " From him (Ganda), there sprang that King "Vidya- 
dhara. . . Bhojadeva, together with Kalackarx Chandra worshipped, 
full of fear, like a pupil, this master of warfare . ... who was lying 

on a couch”. Dr Hultzsdi, who has edited the record, says that this 
‘ Moon of the Kalachuris must be Kokalla Chedi n (Kpig Ind I 219) 
Dr H 0 Eay agrees with Dr Hultzsch (D. H N I 689), and notes that 
” the silence of the later praahasttkdraa [about him] clearly shows that his 
[Kokalla U’s] reign did not form a bnlliant chapter in the history of the 
Kalachnns ” (Loc. cit 771). Is not this silence about an mglonous reign 
satisfactorily accounted for by Kokalla’s disastrous defeat in the trial of 
strength with the Turmhka'i The prashasttkaras habitually preserve a 
discreet silence about all reverses sustained by their heroes or their an- 
cestors. It may be permissible to note that when Gardezi (Z A 76, 1 9) 
calls him ' Kvlchandar/ he may have in mind his Hindu title, ‘ Moon of 
the KaZflchuris’ 

This important epigraph may also show that Kokalla and Vidyadhara 
Chandella had become allies or confederates at {his tme. We have little or 
no precise knowledge of the extent and boundaries of either the Chandella 
or the Ohedi territories They were probably more or less interlaced with 
each other, and even if the Chandella possessions intervened between the 
Chedi kmgdom and Mahaban, this * equal or subordinate alliance * between 
the two rulers may provide a sufficient answer to the difficulty and also 
explain why the task of encountering the invader was undertaken or 
assigned by mutual consent to Kokalla II 

An alternative suggestion is that the reference must be to Kokalla’s 
father, Yuvaraja n , but this does not really afEeot the argument, as the 
real point is that ‘ Kulchand ’ or ‘ Kulchandar ’ of ‘Utbi and Gardezi 
represents the Chedi ruler of {he day 
P. 169, Z. 8 (Note on II 149, last line) 

A village called Minara or Manara still exists about six miles east 
of Hund (Ohind or Waihind) on the western bank of the Indus Shahbaz- 
giri or Blapur-da-giri, which has been identified with ‘ Kiri,’ is about 
twenty-five miles north-west of this ‘Manara’ I am indebted to Mr. H 0. 
Srivastava, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 
the information 

P 175, Z 10 f f (Note on II 178, 1 18) 

The immediately preceding tale of the ‘ Self-possession of an Indian 
Minister ’ occurs in the Qabus Ndma (Bombay Lith , 1325 AJS , pp. 154-5), 
but it is told there of the Khalif Mamun and a Qazi named ‘Abdu-l-Malik 
‘Aqiri. 

P. 192, 1. 10. (Note on H. 270, 1 6). 



Steingass states tKat -‘Jt literally means “ Wfio increfises tKe 
offer, or bids more’ ; hence, auction, auctioneering-room, marlcet.” It is 
explained in just the same way in the Muyyadu-l-Fu^a, an old Persian 
Dictionary compiled by Muhammad Lad in the loth century. Accord- 
ing to this authority, ManyaM means, “ " Is there any one who increases 
the price?* It is used in selling goods. Brokers say, ‘Here is one who 
offers ten. Is there any body who will augment it? ’ When any one bids 
more, they sell the goods to him.** (Mulla Firuz Library Ms., Folio 179 a). 
P. 192, I 14 f. f. (Note on II. 270, 1.6). 

The Futuhurs-Saldtin was written, not in the 15th, but in the litK 
century about 1350 A.O. It has been published very recently by Dr. A.M. 
Husain. This interesting passage will be found at p. 38, verses 649*652, 
of his Edition 

P. 210, I 12. (Note to IL 311, 1. 4= f. f.). 

See also Barthold, Turkestan, 389 Note. He states that ‘ Toyin’ is 
the name given to the Buddhist priesthood in Mongolia even at the pre- 
sent day. He cites from *Awfi, a passage in which that author states that 
“ a Buddhist priest was called a Toyin in the Khitai language and Sthavira 
in India M. Blochet assures us that Toytn d^ignates the Buddhist priests 
of the Uighurs and thinks that it is an alteration of the Sanskrit Tapasvin, 
Ascetic, which becomes Tapassi in Palu {Bistoire des Mongols, Gibbs 
Trust Series, XVIL 2, p. 313 Note). 

P, 226 , 1 12. (Note on II. 361, 1. 18). 

An alternative, if not better, suggestion may he that the Ajar or Ijar 
of Chahad Deva may be Ichwaro (Ichhchhapuri?) , whidi lies about twenty 
miles north-west of Narwar. It is shown on Constable’s Plate 27, C c. 

P. 232, last line. (Note on IL 370, L 7 f t). 

In the Prdbandha Ghinlamani, Merutunga calls this man ‘ Vahad’ 
(Text, p. 91, 1. 2 and 128, 1. 1 ; Tr. Tawney, 82, 120), but ' Vagbhata * on p. 
127, I. f. f. and 141, 1. 10. (Tawney, 120, 134). This indicates that the first 
is only a Prakritio form of the second and that Minh^ is quite correct 
in calling the Ha] a Bahar and that his Bdhar is identical with Vag- 
hhaia of the Hammira Mahakdvya * Bahad’ appears to have been a com- 
mon name in those times and a physician of that name is also mentioned 
by Merutunga. (Text, 200, 1. 7 ; Tr. Tawney, 199). 

P. 244, 1 4. (Note on IIL 49, 1. 6). 

But as he is repeatedly called ‘Nanak Hindi, Akhurbak-i-Maisara,’ 
in the Futuhu-s-Saldtin also (pp. 294-5 j verses 5649, 5659, 5669), Nanak 
seems to be correct and may have been his old Hindu name. 

P. 246, 1. 12. (Note to IIL 69. 1. 14). 

As the week-days of both these events are specified in exactly the same 
way in m old Ms of the KJiasdinu-l-Futuh, written in 1147 H., which is 
m the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay, (Polio 6 b, 1. 5 and 6 a, 1. 3), and 
work out correctly, the dates may be taken as reliable. 

P . 249, 1. 26. (Note on IH. 76, 1. 2). 



XV 


I now tfiink tKat tHe first ‘Bahir Deo * stands for tKe nSmo of tha 
god Bhairav [j and tHe seOond for that of the King. The meaning may 
be tHat the temple was of,te. dedicated to Bhairav Deva and the King 
BaUir Deva (Bahad Deva or Yagbhata) was a devout worshipper of the 
idol and aoonstomed to implore the god’s help. 

P. 260, I 8 (Note on IH. 76, L 6 f. 1). 

As the year is given as 705 H in the M. P. L. Ms also (Polio 28 b, 
L 2), the objection loses wh'at little force it has. 

P. 260, 1. 7 f. f . (Note on IH. 78, 1 4). 

The year is 708 H. in the Ms also (Folio 88 a, 1 6) and 710 of the 
Translation mnst be due to some error 
P. 280, I 16. (Note on in. 280, 1. 2). 

If this explanation is correct, ^e ‘Doaspa’ of ‘Alan-d-din mnst be 
the Barfftr of later times. Biohardson and Steingass say that means 
' a horse or paokhorse.* ]n the Jin also, Bargi or Bargtr (ht. load-taker) 
is nsed for the ho«« and the rider is called (Tr. I 189, 216, 

268). This was shortened as Bar fir , and came to be nsed for the trooper’s 
comrade or for a trooper who did not ride his own horse. ‘Alaa-d-d!n 
proposed to pay the Doaspa only one-third as much as the Murattab, be- 
oanm the * Ooaspa ’ did not nde his own horse and a horse was fonnd for 
him, as Biohardson puts it, by some one else. The rale seems to have been 
to give one share each for a horse and a man. The Muratk^ had three 
shares, one for himself and one for each of the horses whioH he bronght. 
The * Doaspa’ had only one share, viz. that for himself. 

The full pay of the Murattab was really 240 tangos per year or 20 
per month The fignre is given by Barani as 284, becaose 6 tangos, or 2^ 
ptr cSTit (chthalj/ak), were deducted in advance, for ZaTutt, just as income- 
tax now is, on the salaries of all Government servants. So the Doaspa’s 
78=80— 2i per cent of 80, or 2. 

P. 282, last line. (Note on HL 206, 1 12) 

There can be little doubt that the Malahida and Borahs are the 
persons meant They were called ' Chiraghkush ’ and accused by (heir 
enemies of incestuous practices Mirza Haidar Dughlat says that the 
Malahtda or Chirdgh Kush practise ** the worst form of heathenism in 
the world” and that with them “sexual intercourse (vatt) with their 
own kindred is lawful, and enjoyment of it is in no respect dependent on 
marriage , thus, should one have a passion for some body, it is lawful to 
gratify it, bo it with son or mother.” {Tar. Bash. Tr. 218, 217 and 218 
Note). Erskine quotes this passage and explains that the name of Ghtragh- 
Iwsh was given to them from the practice said to exist at their religious 
meetings, where men and women met by night, and where, on the lamp 
being extinguished, indiscriminate indulgence followed ’ (BLB.H.Vol I. 
287 Note). The * Borahs’ wore a branch of the Malahida and we know that 
they also were stigmatised as ' Chiraghkush ’ Khwafi Khan tells us that 
he was personally acquainted with the Mvjtahsd and Peshtoa of the 



Ghiraghkush of ShMadabaa and tfiat Eis name was Mulla Jivan— & fact 
which’ clearly indicates tKat Ee moat have been an Iam‘aali Borah’, 

‘iBami also slates that the men put to death by ‘Alau-d-din were 
“ AlmuUan, [t.«. the people of Alamut], who knew no difiEerence between 
wife and daughter and that the people of Hindustan called them Bodah 
also in their own tongue,” 

0^ ^ <^3^ 3 Cij 'J*'* ->* ^ 

iS "III Ij fj* *w)t 

{FutHdiu-s-Salatin, p. 293, verses 6617-8), 

P, 292, 1 2, (Note on III, 236, 1. 18), 

Ibn Batuta’s account of the assasmnation-plot is borne out by the 
FuU^u-s-Saldtin (p. 407, verse 7807 sq.) Though the writer does not 
make any mention of ‘ the clumsy device of the proaecting beam’, in the 
* Kushk’ and does not enter into details, it is clear that the story was known 
to him and his contemporaries. 

P. 295| 1. 5 f. f. (Note on III. 245, footnote). 

But BiraMn, may, after all, be used as the name of a tribe. Tsami . 
states that when Baziyya and Latuniya [Altuniya] recruited an army to 
regain the throne, many men belonging to the warlike tribes in those 
regions, Tonwara, Jatus, Khokhars and Biraha gathered around them. 

3^ ^ ^ y 3^y 

S i} ^ J3 y ^ 

{Fu^Urs-Balatin, p. 133, verses 2634-5). 
The nearest pEonetic approach is to Parihdr, but there are no Pari- 
har Rajputs in the Punjab. ‘ Parhar ’ and * Parhar’ are said by Mr. H. A. 
Rose to be the names of certain Jat clans in the Montgomery, Dera Qhazi 
Ehan and Multan districts, but he also remarks that if ‘Parhar’ is a 
contraction of ‘ Parihar,’ the Parhar Jats are their only representatives, 

P. 319, 1. 28 (Note on UI 317, 1. 14). 

In the Fuiuhu-8-8alattn, this folktale is related of Sultan Mahmud 
of Glhazna and an old woman. The drink ofEered is the juice of a pome- 
granate (pp. 61-3) 

P. 340, 1. 17. (Note on IH. 877, 1. 5). 

I have ventured to suggest that the Armri^t-Tardb or Tarih was a 
tax on marriages, like therui-jBepi of Akbar’s days 'Tui means ‘ marriage ’ 
There was a very similar tax called Lagna-path under Mahralha rule. 

(S. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, p. 660). 

A tax called Ghhapa also is mentioned by Dr, Sen, who states that 
it was a stamping duty on cloth. Imported cloth had to pay a duty of 6 
per cent and locally-made fabrics one of 2i per cent ad valorem {Ibid, 

. ut e J7iaJ)a[(Jhhappa] mentioned by the Sultan may have been 
p stamping weights and measures. 

r. Hilary Waddington, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 



New Dehli, has lElndly informed me that tKe temple of Kabki near the 
Okhla Bail way Station is in a village called Badapur, (not Bahapnr), 
above a mile to the west of the Dehh-Mnttra road, between the third and 
fourth ko8 mindr from Dehli. The village called Maldha hes on the Bidge, 
about Gi miles from this temple of Kahka and " there are a number of 
ruins there, including a hunting-box in a very fair state of preservation ” 
This enables us to fix the spelling of the name which is written in so 
many difEerent-ways The * hunting box’ must be the Kushh^-ShiMr of 
Shams. The Kund of Malcha, mentioned by the Sultan, cannot therefore 
be the one near the Ealika Mandir, but some other tank on the Bidge, 
which was also regarded as holy. Baharpur, where Sultan Jalalu-d-din is 
said to have encamped, is called Bhokdl Palidrx by ‘Isami (p 201, verse 
2928) and also by the T.M. (67, 1 1). 

P. 348, 1 16 f. f. (Note on HI. 401, 1. 7). 

Blsewhere, Yozdi states that the ‘ Tiimhn of Kapak Khan ’ and the 
' Ttimdn of Ulja Bugha Salduz ’ were ordered to form and post themselves 
on the bank of river to keep guard there (Z N Yol. I 109, 1 6) They were 
evidently bngades ox divisions, named after some famous heroes of the 
past 

P. 3S0, 13t{ (Note on ni 415. 1 8 f f ) 

A village called ‘ Jal’ or ‘ Ohal’ cannot be found now anywhere m this 
neighbourhood and Baverty is most probably right in taking ' Chal ’ as a 
common noun, moamng ‘ lake, swamp, pool of water or DMnd* He assures 
us that there is such a lake stdl in the old bed of the Blah, about thirty 
miles south-east of Mult^ (Mihran, 281) Tazdi himself, in another pass- 
age, writes thus about it oljl ^ (Z N. 

IL 58, 1 8) See also Ibid, 66, last hne, where he states ' that Timur en- 
camped oT jl5 j* ‘ on the bank of that lake ’ ‘ Kul’ and ‘ Chal’ are evi- 
dently synonymous terms Shah Nawaz is shown, not in Bennell’s Atlas, 
but on the Map given in his Memoir, (Edit 1792), p. 66. See also Ji&td, 
pp. 118-9. 

P. 3B1, I 17 f. f. (Note on HI. 417, 1. 10 f f ) 

It is recorded m the BddsMhrNdma of ‘Abdu-l-Hamid, that it ram- 
ed so heavily and incesjantly lor 36 hours at Thatta and in all the towns 
and places in the vicinity in Bab’i I 1047 H. (August, 1637 AD), that 
“ many buildings were destroyed and great numbers of men and beasts 
were drowned.” (Text, I. ii. 276, 1. 8 f f., B.D. VII. 61) 

P. 3B4, 1. 17. (Note on IH. 444, 1. 20) 

Mr. B. B. Whitehead assures me that this copper com is genuine and 
that Mr John Allan of the British Museum is of the same opinion. A 
gold coin, weighing 210 grains, struck at Hisir in 801 H in the^name 
oi; uTji .-"I** (tic) f ‘iliJl ^as published by Dr 

Hoemle in the J. A S.B LXVI. 1897, p. 186 Sir Bichard Bum, who has 
a duphoate in his cabmet, thinks that it may he genuine. Mr. Allan also 
is not sure that it is a forgery. All that can be said for and against its 



genuineness has been very fairly and fully stated by Dr. Hoernle and the 
matter must be left there. Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Allan are strongly inclined 
to think, however, that this Hisar was not the place of that name in India, 


but one of the towns so^alled in Central Asia. 

P. 355 , 1 1. (Note on III. 449, 1. 10 f. f.). 

The other village mentioned in ibis paragraph, Mudula (1. 21), which 
was six Ko8 from Wazirabad, is Jitandaula in pargana Loni. It is shown 
on the Map (facing p. 194) in Mr. B. T. Atkinson's Statistical Account of 
the N.W. Provinces (1876), IIL Pt. 2. It lies about 16 miles north of Dehli 
and eight miles south of E!atha. ilbid> 821). 

P. 355, 1. 4 f . f. (Note on HI. 452, L 13). 

The village of Mansura (1. 11), where Timur halted on the day before 
he reached Pirozpur, is Mansuri or Masuri on the Mirat-Bijnor road 
near Inchauli, about eight miles from Mirat. (Ibid. 822). 

As Mr. Atkinson agrees with Elliot in holding that Pirozpur lay 
north of Bahsuma, on the Budh Ganga in EEastinapur Mirat dis- 

trict (Ibid, 688), it seems to be the better opmion. 

P. 371, 1. 16 f. f, (Note on m. 646, L 4). 

The name of Khuarav’s tribe is always written as Jljl, Parav, m the 
Futuhur8~8alat%n (p 862, verse 6919 j p. 868, verse 6929 ; p. 380, verse 7186). 
This can be easily read as jly,, Patoar, ijR. Parmw and may lend some 
support to the old suggestion that Khusrav was some sort of Rajput and 
a Parmar (Mtratri-AJmadi, I. 42, 1. 12, Bird's Translation in Hjstory of 
Gujarat, 167 and Note). The T M (86, 1 12) and B. (I. 203 , Tr. 274) state 
that Khusrav had been captured and enslaved during the conquest of Mal- 
wa, the Rajas of which were Parmars. We know also that ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji had a corps of Parmar Ha jibs (Chamberlains or Guards) in his 
service and Amir Ehusrav speaks of them thus in his Chapter on the con- 
quest of Dhur Samandar ; “ The Malik [Kafur] then ordered some Hindu 
Parmar hdjibs to go along with the two or three ambassadors of tho Rai 
[Ladar Deo] The imperial messengers [i.e. the Parmar ^ajlbs] .. then 
attacked the Rai with their tongues." (Text, 148, 1 4; Tr. 92). 


P. 372, last line. (Note on IIL 561, 1. 8 f. f.). 

‘Isami also calls him ‘Bhilam’, not ‘Bhim' (Futuhu-s^Scdatin.W, 
verse 4417 -, 274, verse 6288) and this is undoubtedly the correct form. 

P, 380, 1. 7 f. f. (Note on HL 698, L 18 1 f .). 

'A more satisfactory explanation is perhaps this : Ibn Batuta says else- 
where that there were three cities in Daulatabad. " It is divided," he 
writes, ‘into three sections, one is Dawlatabad proper, and is reserved 
for the Sultan and his troops; the second is called KataJea, and the third 

18 the citadel ^jjich is unequaUed for its strength and is called Dur 
warjQxr [Deogin]” (Gibb 227). 

Hindu city of the Yadava Kings 

^ ™ '^p' (Sansk. Katafca). ‘Isami 

also repeatedly speaks of the city as ^ (Kahtaka) and the fort or 



aoz 

citadel as * Deogir *, (p 226, verse 4416, 227, verse 4425 , 480, verse 9250). 
Ibn Batuta must therefore mean that ‘Duwaygir * was the name of the 
Qfls6fl, (te citadel, not ‘country 0, and ‘ Kataka ’ that of the old Hindu 
town. 

P. 381, h 20 (Note on m, 616, 1 1). 

These barbarities are mentioned by ‘Isami also, who declares that 
Bahau-d-din Girshasp’s skin was stuffed with straw and his cooked 
and given to the elephants. (Futuh, p 417, verses 7928-6) 

P. 400, 1. 23 (Note on IV. 45, Footnote 2). 

In the Tartldi-t-Uftihammadi, compiled by Muhammad Bihamad 
Khan in 842 H., it is explicitly stated that “ Mirza Shahrukh was still 
sitting on the throne, which he had occupied for nearly forty years and 
teas recognised by the Kings of India as {heir suzerain ” (Bieu, L 85). 

P. 437, 1. 15 f. f. (Note on IV. 247, 1 17) 

* Kinknta’ must be * Qangtha * near Nnrpur (Post Office Guide). 

P. 442, I 11 (Note on IV. 282, L 4). 

‘ Dakdaki ’ is * Dugdugee’, 22 miles east of Pathpnr (Th. 291). 

P. 443, 1. 21. (Note on IV. 285,1 3) 

Read * Arra ’ for ‘ Kharid ’ Arrah (283, 1 27) lies in Shahabad dis- 
trict Kharid is fwto m Ballia district and hes on the right bank of the 
Qhogra, but the Kharid of the days of Babur included the country on both 
banks of the river near Sikandarpur and thence on that river’s left bank 
down to the Ganges (B N. 664, ^7 Notes) Ballia itself, of which Kharid 
now forms a part is stated to have been formerly in Shahabad district. (L 
G. VI 255) It was afterwards transferred to Benares and then to Gh^pur 
district. {Ibid. 252) It is now a district by itself, 

P. 449, 1. 22. (Note on IV. 842, 1. 9), 

Mr. 0. B A, W Oldham who knows the area very well is sure that 
the battle took place near Surajgarb, probably about 5 miles south-west of 
the town. The " earthen embankments ” of which 'Abbas speaks (889, L 18), 
he says, “ still stand, though much weatherworn.” See his Edition of the 
Journal of Prands Buchanan (District Bhagalpur), p. ®6, Note 759. 

P. 450, I 13 (Note on IV 349, 1 14) 

Sir Richard Bum informs me that the correct name is not ‘Deunru,’ 
but ‘ Daunrua.’ It is shown on the Map attached to 0 H. L IV. 

P 450, I 15. (Note on IV. 360, 1 9f.f) 

This * Nahrkunda,’ or ‘Bharkunda,’ (p 419) is not so easily fixed Bloch- 
mann’s description of the boundaries is neither dear nor free from diffi- 
culties. There is a place called ' Bhurkunda ’ m BLazuibSgh district. It is 
a station on the Glomoh-Sone East Bank Railway Line. 

P. 486, L 8. (Note on V 18, 1 16). 

This ‘ Jimd ’ may bo the same as Chund or ‘ Chaund,’ (CKainpur in 
Shahabad), mentioned, on IV. 823, 1 5 i i. gv. note, Mr. Oldham who , 
holds that opinion, points out that “a main route constantly used by 
armies went across through Shahabad from Chunar and Benares towards 



South Bihar.” He reinforces the argument by stating that we have no 
eviaence of Chirand being of strategic importance in those days. 

P. 488, 1. 17 f. f. (Note on V. 41, 1. 13 If.). , , . 

This word is frequently used in the Journal of Peter Mundy also m 
the form ‘ Gawares,’ for ‘villagers, rustics, thievish Hindus, robbers or 
rebels^ (Journal, 11. 78, and Sir Richard Temple’s Note, 92, 111, 120, 
170, 172, 173). 

P. 493, 1. 7 f. i, (Note on Y. 89, 1. 11) 

Sir Richard Bam points out that the name of the place is spelt as 
‘Baksar’ and not ‘Bagesar’ in the U. P. Gazetteer (19(B), (Unao), p. 154. 
It is there eaid to have been so called after the shrine of Bakeshtoav Maha- 
'deva, which was founded by Tilokchand’s tenth ancestor, Baja Abhaya 
Chand. Bagheshuxir means the * God of Tigers,’ and is an epithet of Maha- 
deva. There is a town called ‘Bageshwar* in Almora district also. (I. G. 
VI. 182). 

P. 497 , 1 30. (Note on V. 101, 1. 23). 

Firishta uses the word ij^.^Kanais, in connection with the destruction 
of Etndu temples in the Vijayanagar territories, by Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
j jC oijj (j ^ h (f (I. 321, 1 4) Elsewhere, he states that 

‘Alau-d-ditt Shah Bahmani raised mosques m the place of old idol temples, 
j V’tx:., irhich he had destroyed. (1. 383, 1. 3 f.l). *^*^'^iPflnisW,which 
is another form or doublet of Kanisa^ is used by T^imi also for a Hindu 
temple (p 498, verso 9703 ; p 636, verse 10517). 

P. Bll, 1. 2. (Note on V. 217, 1 19). 

The name of the place is written as Jjbj- in the Afisanu-t-TauMrikh 
of Hasan Shamlu, a History of the early Safavis, written in 1080-1085 
A.H (Bd. N C Seddon, p. 3i9, 1, 8 f.f ) 

P. B12, 1. 11 f f. (Note on V. 227, L 2), 

The B. I. text of the T.A. (II. 69, 1. 5 f. f.) inserts a negative in the 
sentence. If it is right, the meaning would be ‘ I have noi killed your father 
(done you any irreparable insury). Why then do you pursue me? ’ 

P. 519, ?. 1. (Note on V. 266, 1 9). 

I learn from a local authority that Gunachaur is just 81 miles south- 
east of ‘ Jullunder * city via Phagwara and Banga or Bunga. 

‘Dihakdar ’is mentioned again at A. N. m. Tr. 706. Akbar is there 
said to have crossed the Sutlej at Machiwara, halted his anny at ‘Hihak- 
dar ’ and gone on to Ambala by way of Hadiabad, Jalandhar andSul^n** 
pur Dakdar, Dahakdar or Dardak is really a compound of the names 
of two villages which formerly lay in close proximity to each other, viz. 
one called ‘ Dakha ’ and another named ‘Bar ’ or ‘ Dhar.’ ‘ Dakha ’ still 
exists and has a Branch Post Office, but ‘ Bar ’ or ‘ Bhar * is now only a 
mound of ruins, a ‘ Tibba ’ or ‘ Khera ’. 

P 528, 1. IS (Note on V. 318, 1. 16). 

Abn-l-Pazl states that these bellicose Sannyasis were ‘ Knrs and Paris’ 
and Mr. Beveridge’s explanation is that these “ names apparently repre- 



Bent tKe Kurus and Pandus”. (A' N. Tr. H 423 note) Sir Wolseley Haig 
supposes that these devotees were "accustomed to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the great battle between the heroes of the MdhabMrat by a mock 
combat, but that they had arranged that the combat should be fought in 
earnest on this occasion.” (C H, I IV 95) 

I venture to say that neither of these explanations will bear examina- 
tion. These ‘Kurs (orGurs) andPuria’ belonged to two rival orders of the 
Dashnami Sannyasis who were at war with each other in connection with 
their DaJcsTuna and who have been often known to engage in similarly 
bloody contests " Shankaracharya had four disdples, each of whom had 
two or more Ghelas of his own, whose total number was ten. Their 
names were, Tirtha, Ishrama, Vana, Aranya, Sarasvati, Pun, Bharati, 
Ghrt [also Qur or GHr], Parvata and Sagara When a Brahman enters 
into any class, he attaches to his own denomination that of the class of 
which ho becomes a member, as Tirtha, Pun, Qir, etc.” (H H Wilson, 
Beligious Sects of the Hindus, Select Works, Ed. Boat, L 202 and note) In 
a similar fight between Gosains, and Bairagis which took place at Hard war 
in 1760, eighteen hundred persons are said to have been killed. CLG XITT. 
63). An older incident of 1640 A.C. of which the scene was Dwarka is 
recorded in the Ddbtstan (Tr. Shea and Troyer, IL 197). 

For Tieffenthaler’s sarcastic remark, see Bemoulh, L 137. 

P. B37, 1 12 £ t. (Note on V. 869, 1 6 f f ) 

‘Newta’ or ‘Neota’ is correct I am informed that it is a village 
about seven miles from Sraganer Bailway Station. 

P. 537, 1 If. f (Note on V. 370, 1 11). 

The town which is called Bajuna and said to have been 12 kos from 
Fathpux (p 370, 1. 11) is Bajna. It is now in Bhartpur State and shown 
in Constable, 27 C b 
P. 543, last line. (Note on V. 407, 1. 4) 

There is a town called Lunkaran-nagar in the State of Bikaner (P 

O. G ). This should demonstrate the unsoundness of Mr. Beveridge's deri- 
vation of the name of the Baja 

P. 544, 1. 17 (Note to V. 407, 1. 7). 

Speaking of Tansen, it may bo worth while to note that Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s statements about " the date of his death having not been recorded 
and of his having continued to serve in the court of Jahangir” (Akbar, 
428) are erroneous The death of the Master on 15th Ardlbihisht of the 
34th year, [26th April 1689], is registered in the Akbar Nama (m 687, 
Tr 816) The portrait "of Jahangir’s reign, depicting a court group, 
which is in the possession of the Boyal Asiatic Society” may be "well 
executed ” and of great artistic interest, but it cannot disprove the fact 
of his death having preceded Akbar’s by sixteen years. 

P. 555, Z. 6 f f. (Note on IV 451, L 18). 

As there are at least five different recensions in Sanskrit of the 
Ve&lapanchavinshati, it may be necessary to state that this story is the 
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fourth (not the thira)in Dr. Emenau’s recently publisfica text an'd trans- 
lation of Jambhalabhatta’s recension (pp. 42-46) and is entitled ‘ How 
Viravara saved his Lord 's hfe.’ 

P. 580, 1. 9. (Note on VI. 91, 1. 17). 

I now think that it must be Shaikhupur in KapurtHala State. Akb'ar 
is stated to have gone out for hunting, and arrived at Sultanpur on the 
bank of the Biah. The Elhan-i-Kianan was summoned from Sirhind, 
where he had gone to pay his respects to Pnnce Daniyal. {Maasir-i- 
EcJAmiy E.D. VI 240). Shaikhupur is about three miles west of Kapurthala, 
which is about twelve miles north-east of Sultanpur. 

P. 581, 1. 2 f. f, (Note on VI. 101, 1. 6 f. f.). 

He is called Vanangpal Naik Nimbalkar and Jagpo/rao (not Jagpa?- 
rao as in Grant Doff) by Kincaid (I 114). But perhaps both these forms 
are factitious creations of local panegyrists. 

P. 590, 1. 16. (Note on VI. 151, 1. 13) 

The origin of this strange and much-misunderstood designation is said 
to Have been that Akbar was accustomed to take his bath in a suite of 
rooms, which lay between the Harem and the Diwankhana. At first, a few ' 
only of his moat confidential attendants were permitted to see him here. 
The Diwan and the Bakhshi were then granted admission on urgent State 
business and lastly the greater nobles were granted the same privilege, so 
that many important State affairs came to be discussed and settled there. 

Shah Jahan did not like the name, * Ghusalkhana,’ he ordered it to bo 
called ‘ Daulat Khana-i-Khas.* (BMahahndma, I.i. 148, L 8). See also ‘A.^. 
(I. 247), where the same explanation is given and it is said to have been 
called Khtlvat Klidna also. 

P. 602. (Note on VL 311, 1. 12). 

“ The verse of Mir Khusrau”, which the Imperial diarist quotes, will 
be found in the Qir muss' adain. 

w.«* AjljT jjT _ 3 ^ 

(‘Aligarh Lith. p. 82, 1.7). 

P. 613, I 8. (Note on VI 368, 1 12). 

This third opinion is held by Mr. J, L. Dames also. 

" The Karlugh Turks were associated with the Shahs of Khwarizm 
and established a principality in Bannu and Kurram and were known as 
the Karlugh Ming or flhzdro.” (Houtsma, B.I. Vol, H. 298). 

P. 656, 7 12. (Note on VII. 289, 1. 7). 

Nardyan Shenvi, an English agent who had been sent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the East India Company and the ruler of Janjira, 
speaks in a letter written from Riigarh on 4th April 1674, of the ‘ Siddi 
Path^Khan*. Sir Jadu Ndth Sarkar, who has unearthed the letter, remarks 
that Khafi Khan is thus proved by contemporary records to be unreliable, 
as Path Khan was not an Afghan”. (Shivaji, 263 note). See also D. B. 
Banaji, Bombay and the Sidis, pp. 11, 16 
P. 675, 1. 3 f. f. (Note on VII. 603, 1. 3 f. f). 



Li JoHn Burnell’s recently published ‘Account of Bombay in tbe 
Days of Queen Anne,’ the writer speaks of " four brass pettcraroes aud 
ramtackers, flxt with swivels, which carry an eight-ounce shot ” (p. 69). 
The Editor dtes three other examples of the use of the word, aud notes 
the suggestion that it may have some connection with Hindi tahkar, 
' striking, impact, knock.’ But may it not be ‘ Bamjackers ', or ’ Bamjackees’ 
— a corruption of Ramohangi or Ramjariki^ 

P. 676, 1 (Note on VH. 612, 1. 14). 

i^usainpur is a village in pargana Falwal, about 24 miles north-west 
of LgrsL, on the right bank of the Jumna Biluohpur, where Muhammad 
Shah had his camp, lies about six miles north of it. It is, most probably, 
identical with the Biluohpur which is mentioned on VI 886, 1 17 Shah- 
ptir (611, 1 27) lies about ten miles south of Biluohpur. (L.M. U. 80, 82). 
P. 694, I 3 { f. (Note on VIU. 196, 1. 14 f f). 

The ‘Diwon-i-Tan’ and the ‘ Diwan-i-Khalisa’ are mentioned by Ehwad 
Ehan also. (B. D. VII. 426). As Dowson has translated the first phrase 
there as ‘ Diwan of the person’, it seems necessary to stress the fact that 
‘ Tan ’ is really the short form of * Tan^wah’, t.e Oash salaries. (Irvine, 
A. I M S9) Manucoi tells us that “ the second highest ofSdal in the Em- 
pire, (the Wazir being the first), is the Diwan of the Salaries. Kis duties 
are the receiving of aU the revenues of the Empire, the realising of the 
property of deceased persons, and the resuming of the property of all 
those who are removed from the service. He also carries out any altera- 
tions in offices or allowances ** (Storia. II 419) Dr. Ibn Hasan says that 
as “ all papers relating to the Tankhvoak passed through the hands of this 
minister, he had to keep a list of Mansabdars, a record of revenues col- 
lected and of sureties taken from offimalo, a Begister of branding and 
verification, and the accounts of salaries of all Man^bdars.” (Central 
Structure of the Mughal Empire, 208). 




STUDIES IN INDO-MUSUM HISTORY, 

BEING 

NOTES ON 

ELLIOT AND DOWSON’S HISTORY OF INDIA, 

AS TOED BY 

ITS OWN HISTORIANS. 


EARLY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS. 


L 1 Z. 7. Ahtk Zaidu-l-Hasan of Sira f 

S!raf bas disappeared from all modern maps and its place knows it no 
more. It was sitnated midway between Bnshire on the N.W and KTsh 
on the S ** It was the most important and flourishing port in the 
Persian Gulf in the early days of Arab rule. Its prosperity appears to 
have lasted from the seventh Christian century to the twelfth.” 
(Dames, Tr. Barbosa. L 80 note). Qazvim compares it to Shiraz and 
Muqaddisi to Baghdad (Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
257*9). It 18 now represented by Tahin, Lat 27° -40^ N , Long 52^*12' B 
which IS shown in the Timra of India New Pictorial Atlas of the 
World, PI 63 

I 3. Z. 8 from foot. The BaXkara is the most eminent of the princes of 

India. 

Elliot’s note on the Balhara (854 infra) is now out of date The power 
of the Kajas of Yalabhi, with whom he seeks to identify them, had been 
demolished before the end of the eighth Christian century The Balharas 
of Sulaiman and Mas*udi were the Bashtrakhtas, who styled themselves 
‘Vallabha’ in imitation of their predecessors, the Chalnkyas. Qovmda 
in Eashtrakuta calls himself Vallabha, Vall(d>ha-Narendra, or Prithivi 
Vallabha. Vallabha-Narendra is identical in meamng with Vallabha- 
Bdja, the Prakrit form of which would be Vallaha-Eaya or Ballaha-Eaya 
This was corrupted into Balharay or Balhara by the Arabs Dr Bhau 
Daji was the flrst to advance the conjecture and it was endorsed by 
Bahler in Ind Ant. VI 64, but the question was really settled only when 
[Sir] R G Bhandarkar explamed flie true ongm in his History of the 
Dekkan (First edit 1884, p 50, Vide also Bombay Gazetteer I. ii 209 ; 
Fleet, Ibid, 888 note, Y. Smith, Early History of India, Ed. 1903, 
pp. 888-9). 

I 3 Z. 3 from fool. He giies regular pay to hts troops, as the practice 

lb among the Arabs. 

This is differently rendered in the Old English Translation which 
was made from Eenaudot’s French version in 1733. “This king 
makes magnificent presents after the manner of the Arabs” (p. 16). 
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Mohs. Gabriel Perrand also in the more recent translation of tKe 
writings of Snlaiman and Abn Zaid Hasan interprets the words in 
the same way. “ Le Balhara fait des dons genereux comme les Arabes.” 
{Voyage du Marohand Sulaiman, 1922, p. 47) Thns there is really no 
contradiction between this statement and that to which Dowson draws 
attention in his footnote to p. 7 pogt. 

I. 3, last line. The coins ichich pass in his country are the Tatariya 

dirhams, 

Canningham identifies the Tatariya dirhams with “ the mde silver 
pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because they combine Indian 
letters with Sassaman types. They would appear to have been first 
introduced by the Scythian or Tatar princes who ruled in KAbul and 
North-western India, as they are now found throughout the Kabul 

Valley and the Panjab, as well as in Sind, Bajputdna and Gujarat. 

In weight, they vary from 50 to 68 grs and in age, they range from the 
fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud of Ghazni. They 
are frequently found with the silver pieces of the Brahman kings of 
Kabul, which agrees with the statement of Mas'udi that the Tatariya 
dirhams were current along with other pieces which were stamped at 
Ghmdhara. The latter I take to be the silver drachmas of the Brahman 
kmgs of Kabul whoso dynasty began to reign about 850 A.D.” (Ancient 
Geography of India, Ed. 1871 pp. 313-14). 

Cunningham’s explanation is certainly more satis Eactory than 
Thomas’s fanciful derivations of * Tatariya ’—from the Tahirides or the 
still more remote Greek * Stater ’. The only difficulty is that both Sulai- 
man and Mas’udi state that the Tatanja dirhams exhibited on their 
surface the year of the reign of the king in whose name they were struck. 
But these Indo-S&ssanian or Gadhiya coins boar no inscription what- 
ever, neither name of ruler, nor date. They do not even exhibit an easily 
“ intelligible device ” and it was only after the study of an extensive series 
of specimens that modem numismatists were able to recognise in 
“the apparently meanmgless marks, extreme degradations of the 
king’s bust and the fire-altar with attendants, which are ,the 
characteristic features of the Saasanian coinage.” (Vincent Smith, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I. 233. PI, xxv). The 
derivation of the synonymous designation, Gadhiya, is uncertain. One 
suggestion is that the worn fire-altar was supposed to be an ass’s head 
and gave rise to the appellation of ‘ Gadhiya Paisa’ or ‘Ass-money*. 
(B.G. I. 1 . 469 n.). Another connects it with the Gadhwal [Qahadwal, 
or Gardabhila] dynasty of Qanauj 

1. 4. Z. 2. XTiey are dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired 

the {krone. 

But Maa'fidi who has copied the passage from Snlaiman says: 

The coins are impressed with the date when their king succeeded 
to the throne” (Bl-Masudi’s Historical Encyclopaedia, Tr, Sprenger, 
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889). Meynard's Tendering is similar: “they bear the date from tKe 
accehsion of the reigning pnnce” (Tr. in Prairies d’ Or. L 883) In 
the old English version i the passage is translated thus: “They 
bear the year of his [the kmg's] reign, from the last of the reign 
of his predecessor” (p. 15). The words nsed by Mas'ndi are ***i 

The fact that Snlaiman himself follows up this averment with another to 
the effect that the Balharas “dated their eras from the beginnmg of 
their k mgs’ reigns,” shows that this is the right meanmg of the words used 
by him. Many of the Bashtrakhta inscriptions are dated m the regnal 
years of the king occupying the throne at the time, though the Shaka 
era is also used in others. 

L 4, Z 15 And fketr [Balhard] ktngs hoe long, frequently reigning 

for fifty years. 

This happens to be actually true of the Balhara or Eadtrakuta 
kmgs of the period in which Snlaiman and Mas'fidi bved and wrote. 
Amoghavarsha I reigned from 814 to 877, and his son and successor, 
Krishna II, from 877 to 915 A.O. (Duff, Chronology of ibidia, 300; 
Smith, E. H L 887 ; Bhandarkar in B. C I. u. 199-203 ; Fleet, Ibid, 
401-415). 

L 6 Z 1. The women [of the Tangdom ofTafak] are white and fhe most 

beauixful in India. 

Mas’adi who has copied the passage into his own wori: adds these 
words. “ They are praised for their beauty m books De Coitu 
Ars Amatoria] and sailors are exceedingly anxious to buy them. They 
are known under the name of Taqinians’* (Sprenger, loo cU 390, 
Prairies. I. 383). Yule understood the allusion as apphoable to the 
“ race now called Kafirs, the beauty of whose women is still so much 
extolled” (Cathay and the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier, I 242 note). 
Cunmngham was disposed to think that the women of the lower hills in 
the Punjab were meant (A.Q L 152). But Sukuman’s Tafak [or Taqan] 
was a small kingdom which covered the modem districts of Sialkot and 
Gujr§nwala (Imperial Gazetteer ot India, Ed. 1908, XIL 858) and 
the allusion may be to the women of the Gakkhars, who are found in 
these districts and are " famed for their beauty.” (Brskme, History of 
BabaiTand Humayun,!! 425). 

The old kingdom of Taqi which Hiuen Tsiang calls Tseh-Ma, had 
“ emlaaced'the whole of the Punjab plains from the Indus to the Beas”, 
(Tr.^eal, Buddhist Becords of the Western World, T. 165 note; Cunning- 
ham, A. G. I. 148 ; Smith, E. EE. 1. 827), but it was greatly reduced at 
this time and we know that Sankarvarman, the Baja of Kashmir, had 
compelled Alakbana, the Gurjjara kmg, to cede to him Takkad^a, 
whi^ was a part of his dominions, at some time between 888 and 901 A.C. 
{Bhjatarangini, V. 150, Duff, 0. L 80). The Takkas were " a powerful 
tribe who were once -undisputed lords of the Pahjab and who still e^t 
as a numerous agriculthral race in 'the hiUs between' the' Jheluhi a^d th^ 
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Ravi” (A. G. 1.152) . 

I. 5. 1. S. TTiesB three states border on a kingdom called Buhmi. 

Most authorities are agreed that this kingdom of Ruhmi was in 
Bengal. The elephants, the exceedingly fine muslins, tho rhinoceros, 
the Kaudis used as money, all leave no doubt on that head. 
But the origin of the name has not been satisfactorily elucidated. 
Yule was at one time inclined to trace Ruhmi to Rahmaniya, “ the 
name by which Pegu is mentioned in Burmese literature”. (Cathay and 
the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier. I 243). Afterwards, “ he derived it from 
Ramu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akyab, a few miles 
east of Cox’s Bazar m Arakan”, because “ during the dispute which led to 
the First Burmese War in 1823-4, the governor of Arakan demanded 
from the British the cession of Murshidabad and all the provinces to the 
east of it, as they were all natural parts of his own kingdom.” (Travels 
of Marco Polo Tr II 100). Tho great Arabist Lane thought that Ruhmi 
was Sumatra (Trans. Alf Laila, Notes, III. 80). Other authors connect 
it with ‘ Mrohnung’ or ‘ Myohaung ’ (now in Akyab district), one of the 
old capitals of Arakan. 

But Arakan is rarely, if ever, mentioned in Hindu literature or 
history. It was a remote tract inhabited by savages who were beyond the 
pale of civilization. It is also improbable that a kingdom of the fame and 
ma^itude which the Arab travellers ascribe to Ruhmi should have been 
named after an obscure place like Ramu or even after Mrohaung, 
Moreover, it appeam clearly from the annals of Arakan itself, that the 
capital of the province in the ninth century was not at Mrohaung, but 
at Dwaravady near tho modern Sandoway. It was removed to Mrohaung, 
farther north, only in tho tenth century, many years after Sulaiman 
wrote (Imp. Gaz. v. 391-2 , Phayre, History of Arakan.) 

Maa'udi also mentions the kingdom of Rahma and expressly states that 
“ Rtihma is the title for their kings, and generally at the same time, their 
name.” (25 infra). The significance of this cannot be over-emphasised. It 
seems to me to furnish the clue to the solution of the riddle. We know 
from the evidence of contemporary inscriptions that Bengal was at this 
time ruled by the Pala dynasty. A chieftain named Gopala, who was a 
devout Buddhist, became king about 740 A.O He is said to have 
reigned for forty-five years and to have been succeeded 
by Dharmapala who is certainly known from epigraphic evidence 
to have reigned for, at least, thirty-two years. “ The Tibetan 
historian, Taranath, states that his kingdom extended from the Bay 
of Bengal to Jalandhar in the north and the Vindhyan range in the 
south.” The chronology of the dynasty has not been exactly 
determined, but Dharmapala is held by a consensus of competent 
scholars to have been reigning about 810 A.O. (Smith, B. H. I. 367-8; 
Duff, O.L 75,298). A more recent writer, Mr. R* 0. Majmudar, 
holds that he reigned from 780 to 812 A.O. (Art on the Ohronology of 
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the Fala Kings in J. A. S. B. 1921, p 5) Mr. 0. V. Vaidya thinfei Ke 
was in power from 800 to 825 (Mediaeval Hindu India, IL 140) 

It seems to me that ‘ Bahma ’ which is said by Mas ndi to have been 
the title or name of the king as well as of his kingdom, is to be explained 
by the fact that the kingdom was described in the original writing to 
which Salaiman and Mas'udi were indebted for their knowledge, as 
dlU. This phrase is eqnivocal and may mean, ‘the kingdom 
of Dharma ’ and also ‘ the king Dharma’. The ‘ dal ’ was subsequently 
supposed to be a * re ’ and the ‘ re * a ‘ w5v The phrase was thus misread 
as ^ or 45 ^ ‘ kmgdom of Eohmi ’ 

Sulaiman’s account of the Indian kingdoms is, as Yule puts it, “ a 
medley of disjointed notes put together at random and the information 
IS extremely vague ” His knowledge of India was both “ slight and 
inaccurate and he had no distinct conception of the magnitude of the 
country” (Cathay, I Introd. cm) He does not appear to have personally 
known anything of Bengal and he is repeating only what he had heard 
or read in some previous author This is dear from the expressions, ‘ It 
18 said’ and * It is stated,’ which he prefixes to his averments It seems 
almost certain that he found the name of the kmgdom or the king only in 
some manuscript and read it wrongly as Al-Btihmt instead of ‘Al-Dharmi’ 
or *A1-Dharma’. 

Another possible elucidation may be ‘Bongamati’, which would be 
written as by Arabs, and might have been wrongly read as 
. (Bajmi) and then (Rahmi) Bangamati (Constable, PI 29 Co) was the 
old capital of Kama Suvama and lies 12 miles north of Murshidab^ in 
Bengal, on the site of an old mty called Kumsona-ka-ga^h, which is a 
local corruption of Karpa Suvama ( J. A S. B xxii, 281 , Ixu 815-28 ; 
Ind. Ant vu 197, B H. I 811 note). The kingdom comprised 
the modem districts of Bhagalpur, etc and is said by Hiuen Tsiang 
to have been ruled by Sa^anka m the 7th century (Beal, loc dt L 
201, n. 210, 212). But this explanation is negatived by the fact that 
Bahmi is written by Sulaiman as well as Mas'hdi {Pratries I. 884; 
Sprenger, 890) not as with the Arabic ‘ Ha ’ but with the Persian 
In any case, it is clear that if Mas'udi’s statement about ‘Bahma’ 
having been the name of the kmg, has any meanmg or significance, 
the derivations from Bahmamya, Bamu and Mrohaung must be un- 
tenable and badly oS. the mark 

1. 5 17. He [ffte king of iZuhmt] is at war mth the Balhara, as he is 

With the king of Jure 

This also is historically correct. The Palas of Bengal, the 
Bashtrakntas and the Pratiharas of Qanauj were frequently at war with 
one another. Dharmap&la of Bengal is known to have conquered Indra* 
raja of Mahodaya [t. e. Qananj—Sulaiman’s kmgdom of Jurg] and to have 
given the sovereignty to ChakrSyudha about 800 A.C (Duff 0 1. 76 j 
Smith, E H. I. 849 and 867). Qhakrayudha is then said to have beep 
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deprived of his throne by Nagbhatta, the Gnrjjara king of Qanan5. 
“ Dnnng the reign of Nagbhatta, the chronic warfare between the 
Guigjaras and Rashtrakhtas continued, and Qovinda IH claims to have 
obtained a victory over his northern rival”. (B.H.I. 350 j op. Vaidya, 
cit. n. 140, 146). In 916 A.O. “ Indra III Eashtrakuta captured Qananj, 
but Mahip&la, the Gurjjara king, afterwards recovered his capital with 
the Bid of the Ohandel ruler.” (B H.I 351-2) . 

It may be worth while to stress here the fact that no ruler of Pegn 
or Arakan is known to have ever gone to war either with the Hashtrakd'tos 
or the Gurijaras of Qananj or vice versa. 

1. 5. L 5 from foot After this kingdom [Buhmi] there is another in the 
interior of the eountt'y, away from the sea. It is called KdsTdnn, 

The reading in the corresponding passage of Mas'ndi is Kaman 
(25 infra, and Prairies, L 388). M. Ferrand proposes to transform 
‘KasUbin* into ‘ Lakshmipnr’ and to identify it with Laldiimpnr in Assam 
But this 18 a violent and uncalled-for alteration and Mas'udi’s 
lection indicates that the country referred to is Kamata. The 
addition of a single dot is all that is required. Kamatapur, the capital, lay 
on the eMtem bank of the Darla river, which flows south-west of the 
modern town of Kuch-Bihar and joins the Brahmaputra near Bagwah, 
(Blochmann, J. A. S B. 1873, Ft i 24D). The ruins of the old city still 
strike all beholders with astonishment and are said, by Buchanan, to be 
19 miles in circumference (Gait, BEistory of Assam, 42). The place is 
marked in Constable’s Atlas, PJ. 29 C b and is about thirty miles 
north of Rangpur. (1. Q. XXI. 225). Kamata was the western division 
of ancient Kamarupa, which was itself the western part of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam proper being its middle part and Sadiya 
the eastern. (Onnningham, A. G. I. 600). 

The chief point noted about the people of the country by Sulaiman, 
os well as by Mas'udi, is that the inhabitants were fair and handsome. 
The beauty and charm of the women of Kamarupa is the subject oi 
frequent allusion and admiration in Sanskrit literature. Abnl Fa?! 
states that the people of Kamarupa, (which he notes is also called Kamta), 
are a good-looking race, (im Tr. Jarrett. II. 117), Shihabu-d-din 
Tahsfa, who took part in Mir Jumla’s illusory conquest of Assam, 
and wrote a contemporary account of it, observes that “ the women of 
Assam are remarkable for the beauty and delicacy of their features, 
softness of body, fairness of complexion, and the lovehness of their 
hands and feet’'. {FaOiiyyax'Ibriya. Tr.by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkarin 
Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1. 1916, p. 190), 

The identity of this Kdshbin or Kaman with Kamta in Kamarupa 
is dso shown by the fact that Khurdadbih specifically mentions the king 
of Qamrlm, “ which is contiguous to China ”, as the seventh of the great 
sovereigns of India, the other six bemg the Balhara, the rulers of Tafanl- 
Jaba, Jujr, Ana and Rahmi. (13 and 14 %nfra\. 
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1. 5, Inst line. Ee [{he Tang of Kxran]] collects '‘large quanMUs of 

amber 

What Solaiman means, u not ‘ amberVbat ‘ ambergris * Amber is a 
fossilised vegetable prodaobon, or resin. It is, as Tavernier puts it,“ the 
congelation of a species o£ gum”. (Travels, Tr Ball IL 187). 
Ambergris consists of the “ f'leces of the Oaohalot or sperm-whale i^ich 
inhabits the Indian Ocean’*. 138 note). 

The confusion between ‘amber’ and ‘ ambergris ’ is of long stand- 
ing Mr Dames notes that in Barbosa and other Portuguese writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuriM, ambre means ‘ambergris’ and not 
‘ amber’ and he deplores the fact that Sir Clements Markham should have 
disseminated an ancient error by rendering ambre by ‘amber’ and 
not ‘ambergris’, in his Translation of Garcia d ’Orta’s work on the 
‘Drugs and Simples of India’ Garcia states that this ambre is 
of three sorts, white, grey and black, and that it is found m the Maldive 
Islands The old Bnghsh factor, Ralph Fitch, also speaks of this sub- 
stance as ‘ ambre’, but means ambergns (Foster, Early English Travels 
in India, 47). 

The word used in the original Arabic text is and it is correctly 
rendered by ‘ambei^ese’ in the old English translation of 1733. 
Sulaiman explicitly states there that ‘ ambergreese’ is obtained in the 
Maldive Islands and is found there in " lumps of extraordinary bigness ” 
at the “ bottom of the sea ” (Zoc cU 2) Abu Zaid also speaks of a variety of 
‘Ambar or ambergris, which is “ found in the belly of a fish of the whale 
kind ” (2h. 94 , see also Mas‘udi, Sprenger, 349 ; Prairies I. 834) 

Qiranj may bo Kalinga, the old name of “ the region once known as 
the ‘Northern Circars’ on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
the Kjishna to the Mahanadi ” (rule, Hobson Jobson, s v Kling) 
Thornton says (Gazetteer, an) that the ‘Circars’ coi respond to the 
modem districts of Guntur, Masulipatam, Rljmundry, Vizagapatam and 
Gkinjam. But the form ‘ Qiranj ’ boars a greater phonetic resemblance to 
Coringa, an ancient seaport in the Ooconada taluk of Godavari district, 
which his 82 miles south-east of Bajmundry The East India Company 
had a factory here (LG X 398,H J s v Coringa) The king of Qlranj 
IS here said to have been also “ well-provided with elephants’ teeth,” and 
Mas’udi, too, states (25 infra) that the country “ produced large numbers 
of elephants ” Hiaen-Tsiang had observed about three hundred years 
before, that Kalinga was noted for its breed of " tawny wild elephants 
which are much prized by neighbouring provinces” (Tr Beal, II 207) 

I 6, f 2. They eat pepper green in this country because it is scarce 
' The meaning of this paradoxical averment seems to be that the 
quantity grown in the surrounding parts was not so plentiful that 
the surplus 'could be dried for purposes of export Barbosa makes a 
very similar remark about the island of San Loaren9o, (Madagascar) 

‘‘ There is,” he writes, ‘‘ gmger in the island, of which they make no use, 
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save to eat it green.’* (Travels, Tr. Dames. 1. 25). 

I. 6, 1. 4. WUn iU Unq of Sarandib dies, his corpse is carried on a 
loto carriage very near the ground, etc. 

I do not iSuow if tWa strange castom really existed at any time 
in Ceylon, thongh it is just what might be expected from the Buddhist 
doctrines of the vanity of all earthly things. The nearest approadi to 
a parallel that I can recall is in the Sixth V oyage of Sindbad, It is there 
said of the Wng of Sarandib that “ while he is on a march, an officer who 
sits before him on an elephant, from time to time, cries out with a loud 
voice, ‘This is the great Monarch, the powerful and tremendous 

Sultan of the Indies This is the crowned Monarch, greater than even 

was Solomon or the great Mahraj.’ After he has pronounced these 
words, another officer who is behind the throne, cries in his turn, ‘ This 
monaroK who is so great and powerful must die, must die, must die.* 
The first officer then replies, ‘ Hail to Hun who lives and dies not'”’ 
I.S.I.S from foot. What astonished me was that he was not imlted hy 

the heat of the sun. 

But in the Old English Translation, the sentence is rendered thus • “ I 
was astonished he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of the sun ” (p. 
32). And M. Ferrand’s much more recent French version is in exact 
agreement with its “Je fas etonnd q.ae son mil n’ait pas etd detruit par 
le chaleur du soleil.” (loc. cit. 66). The man who stood naked with his 
face turned towards the sun was one of the sect of AhashamuKhis whom 
Hiuen-Tsiang saw at Prayag “ They keep themselves,” ho writes, 
** stretched out in the air from the top of a pillar, with their eyes fixed on 
the sun, and their heads tnming with it to the right as it sets.*’ (Beal. 
loc cU. L 234) Mr. Orooke tells ns that the sect still exists. " They are 
followers of Shiva and are so called because they keep their face turned 
toward the sky until the neck muscles become rigid, and the head remains 
fixed in that position.** (Tribes and Castes of the North-'Western Pro- 
vmces, L 78). 

I. 8, 1. 1. There ts a story concerning a Jdng of Kumar. 

Qamar is neither the country about Cape Comorin, as Dowson 
imagined, nor Kamarhpa, as others have suggested. It is Khmer, the old 
name of Cambodia or Annam ** The various indications given by the 
Arab geographers leave,” states Yule, “ no doubt on that head. It was, 
they say, (1) on the continent and facing the direction of Arabia, i.e. 
West. (2) It produced the most valuable kind of aloe-wood. (3) It was 
throe days’ voyage west of Sanf (Champa or Cochin China) and 10 or 20 
days’ sail fromZabaj” i.e. Sumatra or Java.” (Cathay, First Ed. 
519, 569 , H. J. s. V. Comar). Khurdadbih explicitly states that the Qumari 
aloe wood was so called because it came from Qumar, a country 
three ^ days’ journey from Sanf t. e. Champa. (Text in Journal 
Aaiatigue, (1865), p. 291 ^Gloeje’s Ed. in the Bibliotheca Oeographorum 
Ardbicorum, VL 68, 1. 13; Tr. 49). 
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I. 8, 7, 6. T7te irihaUtanis \of Gomar] abstain from all sorts of mne. 

Here is another paraUol fh)m the Arabian Nights. “ From thence we 
made for the island of Comari, where the best species of the aloe grows, 
and whoso inhabitants submit themselves to a law not to drink wine.” 
(Smdbad*s Fifth Voyage). 

I. 8. 7 . 7 from foot THie ting [of Zabaj] and his warriors all carried 
tooth brushes and cleaned their teeth several times a day. 

This inc'dental reference to a characteristic trait of Hindu manners , 
is noteworthy Contrasting Chinese manners with those of the people of 
India, Sulalman notes that " the Indians wasli and clean, not only their 
mouths with tooth brushes and water, hut the whole body, before they eat, 
while the Chinese have neither of these enstoms ” (Old English Trans 86). 
Hiuon-Tsiang also was struck by the novelty of the practice, as he had 
not witnessed it in his own country, and writes, *' After eating, they 
[the people of India] cleanse their teeth with a willow-stick and wash their 
hands and mouth.” (Beal, I 77). The people of Zabaj (Sumatra) had 
Indian affinities and appear, in fact, to have been colonists from India. 
Those of QumEr [BIhmer] were ofEs^ioots of the Yellow Eace. The two 
peoples had carried th'eir national customs to the country of their 
adoption. 

M. Gabriel Forrand has recently suggested, in the light of certain 
inscriptions, that this Maharaj was the king of Snmatra, and not of Java, 
and that this invasion of Ehraer actually took place, at some time in 
the 8th century in the reign of Jayavarman II, r. 724-791 A C , or that 
of his predecessor. (Journal Asiatique, 1982, p 275 and note) 

I. 9. 7. 8 from foot All those who eat the rice are obliged, when the 
7nng dies or is slain, to burn themselves to the very last man 

This custom seems to have prevailed all over India and was not 
confined, as Beinaud asserts, to the Nairs Has'udi, who has copied the 
statement, adds that the men who thus killed themselves immediately after 
the death of their king were called the singular of whioh is 

and that this word signifies ” Sincere friends of the deceased, who die 
with his death and hvo with his life.” (Prairies, II. 87) He does not, 
hbwever, mention the noc'catlng ceremony. There ore several curious 
references to this strange institution in Hindu as well as klul^ammadan 
literature. 

Bana informs us that when Prabhakar Vardhana, the father of 
Harsha of Qananj died (c. 605 A.C.), his physician and several of his 
ministers and servants burnt themselves with him (Harsha Charita, 

Tr Thomas and Cowell, 161). The usage is mentioned also in Dandm’s 
Dasha Kumar Charita (Purva Pifhikd, Ucchvas 4. sub intito). 
"When Viradhavala Vaghela died (1238 AC), “one hundred and 
eighty-two of his servants passed with their lord to the flames and 
Tejahpal, his minister, had to interpose a military force to prevent 
further sacrifices”, (Forbes, Bas Mala, Oi^ord Umversity Press Eeprint, 

9 
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The voluntary immolation of the intimate associates of Inoian kings 

is also mentioned in the Kitab al Fihrisf of Abul Paraj Muhammad bin 
Ishaq (written in 377 H. 987 A.C). He states that “ there is m India a 
sect called Al-Rahmaryna They are the partisans of kings, and' 

it is a part of their law in their religion to aid kings. They say God the 
Creator .. . has made them kings and if we are slam in their service, 
we go to Paradise”. (Tr. by Rehatsek m J.B.B.R.AS. XIV. 50). 
Behatsek suggested, following Brokhans and Remand, that the name must 
be Rajputriyah, * sons of kings’, but my submission is that the correct 
restoration is Rajamaitraiha, ‘friends of the king’, “sincere friends 
who died with his death, and lived with his life,” as Mas'udi puts it. The 
author of the *^1 — (c. 1013 A. G.) * Book of the Marvels of Hind’, 
{Livre des M erv&illes de VInde, Ed. Van der lath and Marcel Devic, 
115 and 118) also refers to the practice. Amir Bdiusrau also, has left it 
on record that when Harpala Deva, the son-in-law of Rama Deva of 
Devgin, was flayed alive by the orders of Qutbuddin Mubarak, “the 
Hellites who had accompanied him out of regard and fought by his side, 
also afforded food for the flames of the infernal regions.” SipiJir in 
E. D III B64). At a still later date, Barbosa observes that “ when the 
kmg of Marsynga [Vijayanagar] dies, not only four or five hundred 
women, but many men who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” 
(Tr. Dames, I. 217). Lastly, Abul FazI says in the Ain4-AJcbari that 
when the king of Assam dies, his principal attendants of both senses 
voluntarily bury themselves in his grave.’ (Tr Jarrett. II. 118). 

1. 10. Z. 15 from foot. Th ere ts a numerou s colony of Jews in Sar^jiidib 
J^p l^ of oRwr .fl^i^ionsjjspectaUj/J^^tch^^s,^ 

There is no spemfic reference to Manichaeans here. The word used 
is (Old English Trans, p. 84), which is applied very loosely to 
Dualists in general, is to all persons who believe m Two Principles or 
Personalities and not to Manichaeans only. Mas'udi reckons among the 
Sanawiya’ the followers of Manes, Marcion, Bardesanes, Mazdak, etc. 
(Sprenger, 228 and note = Prairies, I 200) An identical statement 
occurs in the F iknst of Ishaq-al-nadim (Nicholson, History of Arabic 
Literature, 364). 


(^smas, an Egyptian monk, who wrote about 547 A.C. a geographical 
treatise, entitled the ‘Ofariatian Topography,’ says of the island of 
Taprobane or Siedliba [Sinhaldvipa] that it was “ a great mart for the 
people of those parts and that it had a church of Persian Christians 
who had settled there, a Presbyter who was appointed from Persia and a 

ecclesiastical ntual.” (Tr McCnndle. Hakluyt 

Nflstowfin Ch t referred to by Oosmas were not Manichaeans but 
Nestorian Christian, from Persia. The Nestorians are included in 'the 

fcrir write™, 

though they believed m the divinity and humanity of Christ, they 
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doniod their union in a single self-conscious personality. As the 
personality was thus broken up by them into a duality, they were called 
Dualists.” There can be little doubt that Abu Zaid’s Banavcxya 
were Persian or Syrian Ohnstians of the Nestorian persuasion, not 
Manichaeans The old Christian communities which had settled at Quilon, 
Kottayam, St Thomas’s Mount and other places in Southern India, so 
early as the sixth century, all belonged to this Syrian or Nestonan 
Church (Smith, E. H I 221-2. Rae, the Syrian Church in India, passim, 
Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam III, 903) Their descendants still 
constitute a progressive and influential community in Travancore 
1. 10, 1 . 13 from foot Gh'eat ItcenHousness prevails in this country 
[Sarandib] among (he vjomen as toell as the men 

This IS most probably an old voyagers’ canard Yule tells us that 
the custom of getting wives and daughters prostituted by strangers is 
attributed by old European travellers to various peoples Marco Polo 
ascribes it to a province of Tibet (Travels, Tr. Yule, I 210 , 212 , II. 
530), Yarthema to the people of Tenassenm (Tr Badger, 202), Bichard 
to the inhabitants of Arak&n (Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, IX 760-1), Linschoten to those of Pegu and Tenasserim (Ed 
Burnell and Tiele I. 98), Bernier to certain remote districts in the 
Bimalayas, and Captain Wood and others to the Hazaras (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 129). Yule remarks (Tr Marco Polo, II, 66-7 
notes) that some at least of these asseverations are mere travellers’ tales 
and totally unworthy of credit ’ 

However that may be, this scandalous imputation of lubricity to 
Ceylon’s womankind is found in Manucci also He states that it was 
” the custom of the country and that they held it a great honour to 
entertain Portuguese soldiers and even friars in this way” (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine, IV. 162) And Robert Knox had, some years before, preferred 
the same charge against the people of the island. ” When mtimate friends 
or great men chance to lodge at their houses, they will send their wives 
or daughters to bear them company in their chamber . They do not 
matter or regard, whether their wives, at the flrst marriage, be maids or 
not , and for a small reward, the mother will bring her daughter, being 
a maiden, unto those that do desire her” (Historical Relation of the 
Island of -Oeyloh, Ed. 1681, p 92, Ed of 1817, pp. 186-7) 

L 11. 1. S The Indian aloes called al Kamrum from Kdmrim, the name 
of the country in tohidh it grows 

It is not easy to say whether this ‘ Kamruni ’ relates to Khmer, 
[Cambodia] or KSmarupa [Assam] " The fine eagle-wood of Champa ” 
[Cochin-China] and Khmer [Cambodia],” writes Yule, “ is the result of 
disease in a leguminous tree, the Aloexylon Agallochum, while an 
inferior kind, though of the same aromatic properties, is derived from 
an. entirely different order [Aquilariacevs], Aquilana Agallochum, and 
^ found as far north as Sylhot.” (Tratis, Marco ‘Polo, E[d. Cordier, II, 
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272). The first is the variety called Qumari (p. 8 anfc), from KKmer, 
the old name of Cambodia, the second, is the Kamruni of Idrisi. But lie 
two varieties are often confounded by Oriental writers on account of the 
phonetic resemblance between Qumari, Qamrui, Kamruni and Kamrupi. 
The Kamarupi aloe-wood is that which Abul Fazl refers to, when he says 
that the daraTchH-ud exists in the hills of Sylhet. (Ain, Text. L 391. 
Tr Jarrett, II. 125). 

Abu Zaid’s * Blamruni ’ aloe- wood maybe the product from Khmer, as 
Mas'udi who has borrowed the passage speaks of it as ‘Qumari’ (Spren- 
ger, 384; Prairies. I, 376), and both these authors lay stress upon its 
having been of the ‘ finest ’ and most expensive variety. But Abu Zaid’s 
spelling may point to the Assam variety. 

Qazvini quotes, from the spurious work attributed to Mis'ar bin 
Muhalhil, a passage in which Saimuri aloM or aloe-woCd from Saimur is 
mentioned, but ‘Saimuri’ must be an error of transcription for Qumari. 

1. 13, 1.7. The other sovereigns of this amntry are those ofJdbd, Tafan, 
Juzr,OlMnaJi. . 'Ihekingof Zdhaj is called AlfiJcat. 

The fourth name is written as ^ and (1. 17 infra). Gkieje in 
his edition of Blhurdadbih reads Ghaba (Text, 16, 1, 11, Tr. 18 ; 67, 1. 7. 
Tr. 47). I have shown in another note that Khurdadbih is referring to the 
king of the ‘rVl ifi- the Pandya ruler of Madura, M‘abar or the 
Coromandel coast. Qoeje rea(k the name of the king of Java as and 
explains it, on the authority of Kem, as Pati-jab, or Javapati, Lord of 
Java (Tr 13 note). 

1. 13. 1. 11. The Icings and people of Rind regard fornication as lawful 

and toine as unlawful. 

The word in the text is '■i which means illicit sexual intercourse of 
any kind, t e. formcation and adultery, but also prostitution. It is in 
this last sense that it is used here. Ma'sudi notes with surprise that ^3 
was recognised and regulated by law in China and that the State derived 
a revenue from the women who hved such' disorderly lives. Both’ 


Sprenger (Z c 317) and Meynard (L 296) render l»Ji. here by “ prostitution.” 

As regards the punishment of adultery by the Hmdus, the older 
traveller, Sulaiman notes that ” if any man in the Indies runs away with 
a woman and abuses her body, they kill both him and the woman, unless 
it can be proved that she was forced, when the man only is punished.” 
(Old Eng. Trans 34). On the other hand, Abu Zaid, remarks in his 
‘ Supplement’, that ‘‘ m the Cans or Inns, which the Indians build for 

the accommodation of travellers, they settle pitbZfc toomen who 

expose themselves to travellers and the Indians number this among their 
meritorious deeds.” (Zh. 87-8), 

But Alberiim puts the matter in truer perspective thus : ‘‘ People think 
reality, the matter la not as people think, but it is rather this that the 
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BKndus are not very severe in pmi^ng whoredom The fault, however, 

in this lies with the kings and not the nation The kings make them 

[the women who smg, dance and play in the temples] an attraction for 
their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other than 
financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the busineEs, 
.... they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend 
on the army”. (India, Tr Sao^u II 157). Other Arab authors too, 
refer to this ' sacred prostitution the custom of maintaining troops of 
dancing-girls dedicated to the worship of the Hindu deities, which still 
prevails in Southern India. Hiuen Tsiang also was struck by it. (Beal, 
op ext. n 274) 

I 13. 1. 17. The elephants are generally about nine cubits high, except 
(hose of *Anab, tdhtch are ten and eleven cubits. 

The word for ‘ cubits ’ is which is generally taken to be eq,uivd- 
lent to 24 fingers, i e about 18 inches. (Cunningham, A G L 575). 

Nine cubits would therefore work out at about thirteen feet and a half 
—which is a gross overstatement Sir J E. Tennent ammadverts upon 
the extravagant estimates of elephants’ heights which were current m 
Ceylon in his own day (c. 1860) and dedares that out of eleven hun- 
dred measu red by him, no t one reached eleven feet (Wild Elephant and the 
Method of Captunng it m Ceylon, 30 See also his Account of Ceylon, II. 
290-1) . Some older European travellers also, e. g Coryat and Terry, speak 
of elephants thirteen and fifteen feet high. (E. T. I 217 and 804). Manuod 
charaoteristically goes one better and states that the captain of Shah 
Jahan’s elephants was 12 cubits, 18 feet (') m height. (Storia do 
Mogor. Tr. Irvine. II, 10,127) But Jahangir nails the fib to the counter. 
Ho tells us, that the two tallest elephants in his stables measured 44 and 
4 7/32 Ilahi ghz (Tttgwfc, Text. L 12 ff = Hogers’ Tr. EL 18), ije, 
eleven feet or a little more at 81 inches to the gas See also Baburnama, 
Tr. A. Beveridge, Tr. 488-9. The Enolydopaedia Britannica also states 
that “ African elephants somewhat exceed in height the Asiatic spedes, 
but even they never stand more t h a n eleven feet high at the shoulders.” 
The largest African elephant in modem times — ^Bamum’s Jumbo the 
Great— stood ten feet nine inches, the largest Ceylon elephant Wal-aliya 
ton feet, ten and a half inchea (Nmth Edit. VIII, 124). 

‘Anab’ is undoubtedly wrong and Meyfiard has ‘Aghbab.’ Gkieje also 
reads (67. 1 8; Tr 47) Mas'fidi calls them {Prairies I. 

208), but the nght reading must be , the plural of Estuary. 
Alberfini says there is a great near Dravara (66 infra) and explains 

that “ a 18 not formed, as a gulf (jj*) is, by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent, but by an expanse of flowing water, which is changed there 
into standing water and is connected with the ocean.” (India, Tr. Sachau, 
I. 2(®, Text, 102, 1 18). Mas’udi also states that the AyTuab extend 
towards the island of Serendlb (22»nfra). These estuaries must have been 
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what the Portugaese writers called the Gosta da Ensiada, that is, “ the 
Indian coast line beginning from Point Oalimero and reaching as far as 
Tnticorin ” (Manncci, Storia, Tr. Irvine. IIL 237 note). The Dutch also 
applied this term to “ the southern boundary of Ramnad and the coast 
line of Palk’s Gulf or the Gulf of Manaar or to both.” (J&. IV. 149 note). 
The elephants of the AglAdh were probably the same as those of M'abar 
(the Coromandel Coast), which were noted for their extraordinary height 
and bulk and are described as the largest in India by Amir Khusrau 
(E. D. III. 86). 

I. 14, 1. 8. From Zdranj, capital of Sijistdn, to Multan, two months* 

journey. 

Zaranj or Shahr-i-Sistan is now represented by the ruins at Zahidan. 
Lat. 30°-55' N. Long. 61 '-32' B. (G. P. Tate, Frontiers of Baluchistan, 229, 
246). The ruins cover an enormous area to the east of Nasratabad the 
present capital, which is itself a short distance south-west of the old town 
which was destroyed by Timur. (Holdich, G 1. 203). The ancient town lay 
along the old bed of one of the chief canals from the Helmand, which has 
now become dry. (Le Strange, L. E. C , 335 note). Zaranj is, most pro- 
bably, the name from which ‘Drangiana,’ the Greek designation of 
the provmce, afterwards called Sistan, was derived. 

I. 14, 1. 17. Vandan, Mandal, Salman, Bair ash, Karaj, Biimla, 

Kult, Kanauj, Bariih. 

In the new edition of Ehurdadbih, Goeje reads several of the names 
diEereutly. His MS. has Sawandra instead of Vandan, Bailamdn 
[Bbilmil] for Salman, Sarasht for Sairasb, [Saurashtra] Marmad, for 
‘Rumla’ and Dahnaj for ‘Kanauj’ (57, 1. 2; Tr.38), There is a Dhinoj, 
mne miles from Mehsana in North Gujarat, but Dahnaj is most probably 
correct It is mentioned by Biladuri also, (126 infra-, Murgotten’s Trans. 
227) and seems to be identical with the Dahanjfir or Rahanjur of 
Alberuni (61 infra), t.e Bander near Surat. See my note on 61, 1. 9 
infra). 

I. 14, 1. 4 from foot. The island of Khardk lies fifty parasangs 

from Obolla, 

Obolla occupied the present site of Basra (Gibb, Ibn Batuta, 
Notes 348). Kharak was a port of call for ships saihng from Ba?ra to 
Kish and India. Yaqut says Its soil was very fertile. It hes 80 miles N. 
W. of Bushire. (L. B 0. 266, Curzou, Persia II. 4034J It is in Lat 
29* N., Long. 50* E. 

1, 14, Z, 3 from foot. It [Kharalc] produces wheat, palm trees and vines. 

Throughout this paragraph, the word which is translated as ‘ wheat ’ 
is Qjle in the Piench veraion), which signifies com or cereals in 
general and not wheat in particular The Arabic word for ‘ wheaP is 
foment. mMeynard’s rendering In this part of his work, W is ^sed by 
:^urdadbih only on one occasion and that is in connection with the 

f V > 
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products of Kjlakayan and Kanja. {Journal Asiatigue, 1865, text, 61-2; 
Tr. 283-4 = Goeje, 68, 1. 7). 

1. 14, 1 . 2 from foot. The island of Lafat is at a distance of eighty 

parasangs from Kharak. 

The name is spelt variously as Lafet, Laban, Labin, Labet and Lawan 
Taqfit (Meynard, DtcL. Geogr. de la Perse s, v Lafet) and Maa'udi 
(Sprenger, 268,=Pratrte8. 1 240) state that Lafat was known also as the 
island 6f Bani Kawan, but this must admit of doubt, as Khurdadbih dis- 
tinguishes between the two. He speaks of Ibn Kawan separately 
Cp. 15, 1 8 infra) and locates it at thirty-mne [7 + 7 + 7 + 18] parasangs' 
distance from this Lafat Le Strange thinks that Lafat or LSwan must 
be the island of Shaikh Shu'ayb which hes to the west of Kays or Kish. 
He declares that Bam Kawan is “ the great island lying at the narrows of 
theQulf,whichianow known as ‘Kishm' and also as the ‘ Long Island' and 
18 the largest island in the Gulf ” (L B. C 261 , see also Dames, Tr Barbosa 
I. 81-2 Tule, Hobson Jobson. s v. Kishm). Quatrem^re’s identifica- 
tion of this Lafat with the Isle of Kenn is untenable, because Morier 
assures us that the ‘ Isle of Kenn' is called ' Gheis * or ‘ Kish ' by the natives 
(Second Journey to Persia, 81) Kenn [or Kidi] and Ibn K&wan [or 
Kishm] are qmte distinct. They have been confused with each other only 
■on account of the similarity of the names in sound Kish is separately 
mentioned by Khurd&dbih (p. 16, 1 6) According to Lord Ourzon, one of the 
largest of the seventy villages in the great island of Kishm [or Ibn Kawan] 
IS called Laft. (Persia, II 410) Unfortunately, the reading is not at 
all certain. Goeje reads ‘Lawan’ or 'Laban' (Text, 61, 1. 16, Tr, 42) 
Now and (j’V may be errors for or and we thus return to 
[Ibn] Kawan It seems that Mas'udi and Yaqht are right and that 
Khurdadbih has made some mistake either in regard to the name of 
Lafat, Labat or Labin or to its situation 

I 15, 1 . 1. From Lafat to the island of Ahrun are seven parasangs 

Le Strange supposes Abran to be the modern Hmdarabi, which 
with Chin or Khyn [Khin], lies near Qays or Kish (L B 0 261), but 
Dames thinks that it must be Gamrun or (^lombroon, x e. Bandar ‘Abbas 
Both are agreed that Arman (1 11) is the island of JerSn and Qoeje reads 
it as (62, 1 6) Old Ormuz was on the mainland, but New Ormuz wm 
founded on the island of [Armun or] Jerim about 715 H 1815 A.O on 
account of the constant incursions of the Tatar hordes (LEG. 819). 
JerEin island is only 12 miles west-ward of Old Ormuz and about 5 miles 
from the shore. (Yule, Hobson Jobson, s. v Ormus) 

1. 15, 1 9 The inhabitants [of Pm Kdtcan] are heretics of the sect of the 

Pmsites 

The Ibazites V*'*' are “the remnants of an important Puritanical sect 
of the first Islamic century, known as tVe Khawarij or Dissenters 
Their only existing communities are now found in Oman, Zanzibar and 
the M’zab district- in Southern Algeria” (Gibb, Ibn Batata, 379), 
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'•Tfiey derive tEeir name from 'Abdulla bin IbSdK who flourMfied about 

744-749 A. 0. These sectaries rejected the Khilafat of ‘Usman and Ali 
and asserted the right of Tme Believers, to elect and depose Imams. 
The sect is still powerful in Oman, aid the Imams of the Ibadites have 
been usually temporal rulers also of Oman.” (B. C. Boss, art. On the 
Imams of Oman in J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), Pt. i. 189-90). They 
also ” profess some extraordinary doctrines, one of which -is, that if a 
man commits a Katnra or great sin, he is an infidel and not a believer at 
all”. (Biughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Ibaziya; Houtsma, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, n. 266, s v. Ibadiya) . 

1. 15, Z. 11. From Armun to Ndrmasira is seven days* journey. From 
Ndrmasira to Behai is eight days* journey. 

Gkieje reads this very differently. His MS. has I jt* • Thara * instead 
of ‘Narmasira’ and he suggests that Thara must be meant for Tiz in 
Makran. (Tr. 42 and note). In his Edition, (Bibliotheca Geographorum 
Arcdncorum, Vol. VI), the sentence is written thus: 

(62, Z. 6) f**! J-.-dl Jl Ijt* ^ 3 ♦ ♦ 

Clearly, is not part of the name, Karmasira, but a common 
noun sigmfying ‘ journey * and ‘ Narmasira * must be rejected. Moreover, 
Narmasira could not have been only eight days ’ journey from Debal. 
Debal is in Lat. 24'’-30' N. Long. 67®-50' E, NurmanshTr is in Lat. 28°- 
SCy N. Long. 56°-30' E. It is shown in the New Pictorial Atlai, PJ. 63. 
The two places are four degrees of Latitude and eleven of Longitude 
apart from each other and the distance between them must be at least 850 
miles. Qoeje’s proposed identification, Tiz, also seems hardly tenable. Tiz 
IS in Lat. 25‘’-0 N Long. 60‘’-40' E, at a distance of, at least, five hundred 
miles from Debal, which could not have been traversed in only eight 
days. 

1. 15, Z. 14. From Debal to the junction of the river Mihrdn with (he 


sea ts two parasangs. 

Mas'udi puts the distance as two days, (24 infra), but Idrisi follows 
Khurdadbih and Jaubert makes it six miles in his French version, as he 
reckons the farsaWi at three miles, (p.78 infra). General M. E. Haig 
prefers Mas'fidi’s statement on the ground that a great city like Debal 
“ could not possibly exist on the open delta coast, where it would be 
exposed to destruction during the stormy season and where fresh water 
would have to be brought from long distances”. (Indus Delta Country, 43). 
1. IS, Z. 16 F rom Sind are brought the costus, canes and barribooL 
There is no specific reference here to bamboos. The words used 
by Khnrasabih bimself y Is , . Now b! which is renderca 

re as wncs , is really a generic term for various species of reeds and 

TOrt'of ’rlttoo ‘ bamboo.’ It was some 

” ° rnscus, as Sprenger renders it (Mas'udi Tr 269 

note). Stemgass also say. that it mean, cane, teed or rattam When fdr^ 
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spea^ of Qftm an'd ‘ Khahuran* Dcnvson, following Jaabert’a French 
version of that author, translates the words as ‘ Sana and rattan* 
(p. 85 and 91 infra) not ‘ bamboo.* ‘ EZhaizuran’ or ‘ Haizuran’ is de- 
scribed in an old Arabic work quoted by Sprenger, as “ a species of ruscus 
imported from China ; it has the form of ropes, a finger thick, which are 
particularly useful for hanging doth on them, for they do not make 
marks. Some say they are the brandies of some shrub, others believe that 
they are roots.” (3 c. 853 n). This descnption points to some sort of 
rattan, and it seems that the Arabs did not really know what ‘ Khaizuran* 
was. It is true that some modem Arabists translate the word loosely 
as ' bomboo,’ but there are substantial reasons for questioning the 
correctness of tKe rendering in all oases. Suoh a rendering may be 
appropriate when the word is used in connection with Sindan, or 
Thana, but not with Sind or other places where the bamboo can not 
and does not grow 

Neither rattans nor bamboos are indigenous m Sind. They can 
flourish only in regions of heavy rainfall and there are no natural 
bamboo forests anywhere in the province. Dr. Watt tells us (Com- 
mercial Products of India, 98) that “ canes, reeds and bamboos are often 
confounded together, as many of the purposes for which bamboos are 
utihsed are met* also by canes {Calamus) and by the reeds and 
willows The canes proper are climbing palms, and the reeds are 
species of grasses. From the industnal point of view, they are very 
nearly identical with the smaller bamboos, but botanically or scientifically, 
each belongs to a dass or order of its own.** Capt Wood also tells us 
that ‘ Cana* is the Sindhi name for " a gigantic grass which attains the 
height of 12 or even 18 feet, the stalk of which is jointed like the 
bamboo, but one-third of its whole length is continuous It is used just 
like the bamboo for making baskets and mats ’* (Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus, Ed Yule, p. 4 note). 

1. 16, 1. 16. From the Mihrdn to BaTcar, toTndh is the first place on the 
borders of Band, four day^ Journey , they are wanderers and robbers 
From this place to the Meds are two parasangs , they also are robbers 

Dowson admits that the second name is illegible in the Fans test 
Goeje reads it as ‘Outakyn’ (62, 1 10 Tr. 42) or and Idrlsi 
who has copied the passage has ‘Aubkin* (84, 85 infra). ‘ Outkyn’ or 
‘Aubkin* can be read also as * Ovakhbat ’ and may stand for Okha 

or “Okha-Bet ” The mention of the robbers called Meds and their near 
neighbours, the Kola (or Kolis), indicates that the reference is to the 
pirates on the Kachh and K&thiaWad coast and the thieves and brigands 
of Koliwara, Viramgam, Mahikantha etc in North Gujarat 

The rest of the paragraph is a confused medley of names which 
can only mystify the reader, and many of them are spelt very differently 
in Gq 9 je *8 manusonpt. Bas (16, 1. 1) is wntten there as Babatian, * Saji’ 
as Sinjalt, ‘Askan* as Kdbaschkdn [Kaikasar in Idrlsi, 90 wfra] and 
9 
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‘Kura’ as 'Koudafaryd.* Qoeje supposes ‘ Babattan ‘ to be Budipattan, 

* Koudafryd ’ to be the Godavari and taking his cue from a suggestion of 
Yule’s, he seeks to identify ‘ Sanji’br Sinjali with Shinkali or Shingali, 
the old name of Cranganore (Text 63 Notes). But Khuidadbih did not 
possess any personal acquaintance with Southern India and he seems 
to have lifted the names from some other writer who had picked them 
up at haphazard and made a somewhat liberal use of his imagination in 
fiUing up the descriptions The real distances of the places are so absurd- 
ly whittled down and the other statements are so trite, vague or 
obscure that it is difficult to relate them to any localities with which 
identification is possible. 

1. 16, 1. 16. There are seven classes of 1st Sabhufria, among 

whom are men of high caste and from among whom kings are chosen. 

This ‘ Sabkufriya ’ in the original] is a puzzle and no such 

denomination is found in the Hortus siccus of Indian caste. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading maybe ‘Sakabfutriya’, Sansb. Sakya- 

putra, ‘ sons of Sakya This was the honorific appellation assumed by 
Buddhist priests. ‘Puria* or ‘futriya* must be a corruption of putriya. 

Thus, j the Arabic title of the Emperor of China is derived from 
the Avestaic Bagha-puthra * son of Qod’ (Yule, H J. 49). “ In agreement 
with early custom,” Beal explains, ** the mendicant priests who adopted 
the Buddhist faith changed their names at the time of leaving their homes 
and assumed the title of ‘ Sakyaputra ’ ” Sons or mendicants of 

Sakya.” (Zoc. cif. Intr. L xi). The Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian observes 
that “ the kings who are firm believers in the Law of Buddha remove 
their caps of state when they make offerings to the priests They 
dare not sit on couches in the presence of the priests^ {Ibid. 1. 
xxxvii). "We know also from the Chachnama and Biladun’s Chronicle 
that Buddhist priests were governors of towns and districts in the begin- 
ning of the 8th century and they had to be maintained in power and, 
authority by Muhammad bin Qasim even after the Arab conquest, in 
consequence of the respect and veneration m which they were held by the 
inhabitants. We also read that when Chach went to visit the Samani 
priest of Budh-Vihar, the latter took no notice at all of him for some 
time, kept him standing till he had finished his devotional exercises 
and that the kmg sat down only when he was permitted to do so by the 
priest, (149 tnfra. Kalich Beg’s Translation, 35).' The title * Sakyaputra’ 
was probably coined on the model of ‘Swamiputra,’ ‘ Son of the Lord.’, 
which was an epithet of Brahmans 

Goejc reads (71, 1 9), Shakfhariya and explains it as a redu- 
plication of Kshatnya. ’ Kliurdadbih, he suggests, wrongly supposed the 
Kshdtnyas to bo divided into two classes, one of kings and nobles, and 
another of soldiers. (Tr. 52 Note) But this surmise is hardly convincing. 
If the right reading is Thakthariya, a possible aud not unplausible 
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elucidation may be that it i3 another form of TaTeaTnra which is used by 
Biladnn (121 tnfra) and is rendered by Remand as* generals’ and 
construed by Dr Mnrgotten as the Arabic plural of the Sanskrit 
‘ Thahkura,’ (Tr. 220 and note). But Takakira’ has little or no resemb- 
lance to either of the readings or found m the two oldest 

MSS. Qeeje’s aeems really meant for and may also be read ns 

* Shakbatriya,’ * Sakaputra.* IdrM lias Sakariya 
I 13, Z 18. The people of the other six clasps do the men of this 

class homage and them only. 

This IS wrongly rendered Siurdadbih’s words are:— 

C33 -*^^5 ^ u-l— I (*t* (»r*l (^3 

{Journal Asiatique, 1865, p 68,Goeje, 71, 1. 8). “ All the other castes 
bow to them, but they do not render homage to any ” (See Tr in J A 
295 , Qoeje, Tr. 52) The sentence is copied by Idrisi and Dowson himself 
translates it there more correctly thus “ All the other castes pay homage 
to them, but they render homage to no one ” (76 infra) 

1. 16, last line 7th Lahitd The toomen are found of adorning them- 
selves and the men are fond of amusements and games of skill. 

This ^ Lahfid (or Lhud) appears, at first sight, to be another form 
of the local ‘ Lodh ’ [ J of the Tuhfat-ul-Ktrdm (337 infra) Q-rowse 
says * Lodha ’ is the Praknt form of the Sansk. * Lubdhaka’ and is almost 
equivalent in meanmg to * Nishada,’ ‘ Man of low caste’, hunter, fowler 
(J.A S B. LIV. 1885, Pt 1 . 155). The Pans text has Zanya 

Idrisi who has copied the passage substitutes * Zakya ’ for ‘ Lahud ’ 
He descnbes them as " jugglers, tumblers, and players of musical 
instruments.” (76 post). Idrisi’s * Zakya ’ is, perhaps, connected 
with * Zingan ’, which is apphed m various countries of Europe to the 
Gypsies, and which is derived by Goeje from the Persian ‘Ohangi,’ 
harper A plural form of this, * Changan,’ occurs in Lane’s Arabian 
Nights (m, 780, Note 22) liiese * Changis ’ or * Changan ’ are the 
* Algink,’ male dancers, of Burton’s version of the Alf Laila. (VIII, 18. 
See also H J. 984, s v Zmgari) It may bo that * Idrisi’s * Zakya ’ is a 
variant form of this * Jink ’ Vambery says that m Central Asia, dancing 
girls, sin g iTi g girls and prostitutes belong to the tribe of Lolis or Gypsies 
and that in Turkey also, TchengTtt means * musician or dancing girl’ and 
Tdhtngdne, * Gipsy ’ (Travels and Adventures of Sidi *Ali Eeis, Tr. 64 
Note). 

But here also, Qoejo’s MS differs materially from the Paris text. 
He reads the name of this class of people, not as VJ or ijL 

but as 

Al-dhonbeyya (71, 1 13, Tr 52 and note). He suggests that they 
must be the same as the ‘ Badhatau ’ of Alberuni. But this name 
‘ Dhonbyya ’ seems to bear greater resemblance to the * Doma’ or t)hom 
of whom Alberfini speaks thus . “ The people called Hadi, Doma [Sans. 
Domba], Chandala and Badhatau (stc), are not reckoned amongst any castq 
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or guild.” (Tr. Sachau, 1. 101) . Sachau leaves ‘ Badhatau ’ onexpla ined 
and there is no such word m Sanskrit. It may be a mistranscription 
of Laddhiu, which sounds more like Lhodh or Lodha. Gbeje 

supposes to be a perversion of or Bhand or Bhdnd 
(q. V. Merveilles de l*Ind«. p 117), buffoons, but if Khurdadbih vwte 
, he must have had in mind the Dom or Donba, not the Bhands. 
Yule states that the Dome or Dhome are commonly called Dombaree or 
Dombar, that they are scavengers, sweepers or village musicians and that 
the word ‘ Romany * for ’ Gypsies * is derived by many scholars from this 
Dome. (H. J. 822). 

I« 17, 1 . 3. SoTiie believe in a Creator and Prophet ifhe Blessing of Qod 
be upon (hem) ,* part deny (he mission of a Prophet 
The Arabic word in both places is m the plural Prophets, not 
J (J. A. 69). The reference must be to the inspired Rishis who are 
said to have written the SruH and the Smritis and perhaps also to the 
Ten Avatars of Vishnu. Idrisi also speaks of the forty-two sects of 
India but what he says is that “some of them recognize the existence of 
a Creator, but not of Prophets, while othera deny the existence of both,” 
(76 post). Musalman theologians assert that the Supreme Bemg has, 
at different times, sent 124,000 prophets to our world. (TdriJeh-i-Queida, 
L 18, Tr. II. 8, see also the story in the MtrdH-Sikandari, Text 42-3; 
"Tr. Fazlullah, 82). 

1. 18, Muritju-l- Zdhah of Al Mas^di. 

These extracts from Mas'&di about matters relating to India are far 
from being exhaustive or even fairly full. There are several other 
references of at least equal importance and interest For example, this 
Arab Herodotus, as he has been justly called, informs us that when he 
was at Cambay in 303 A. H., he witnessed the ‘ Bore * in the Gulf there. 
“ The ebb is so marked in this estuary, ” he writes, “ that the sand lies 
quite bare, and only m the middle of the bed, lies a httle water. I saw a 
dog on this sand, which was left dry in the water, hke the sand of a 
desert ; the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although he ran 
as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned notwithstanding his swiftness.” 


He also records that the city was then governed by a Brahman 
named Babna 'H': on behalf of the Balhara, and that this governor treat- 
ed with great favour Musalmans and other foreigners who visited the 
province. (Sprenger, 278; Prairies, I. 254). There are two ways in 
which this name can be restored. It may be a miswriting of Bhana, 
a common name in Gujarat. But it is at least equally protoble that 
Babna was not the personal name of this official, but the designation of 
to caste. He was a Baniya the Gujarati Vania, We know from the 

histones of the Chavdas and Chalukyas that many of their ministers and 

oven mihtary commanders were * Baniyas *. 
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In another place, Maa'hdi notes that when Ke was at Saimhr [Chahl] 
in S04: A H , the mhng prince was Djandja ^ ^ and that ten thonaand 
Arabs had married and settled in the locality who were known as 
‘Beiasirch* (Prairies, 11 . 86). Modem researches have proved that 
Djandja was the North Konkan Silahara ruler Jhanjha (B. G. I ii 17, 
2B, 232, 233, 639 ; Duff, 0 1 . 303) and this has proved to be a most useful 
sychroniam for determinmg the history of the dynasty 

But more notable still is the reference to the city of Madura and 
the Pandya rulers of the district. Maa'udi tells us that the country of 
(Sprenger) or (Meynard) lies opposite to 

the island oE Serendib just as Qumar [Khmer or Cambodia] is 
opposite to the islands of the Maharaj, to whom Ez-zabij [Java or 
Sumatra] belongs. He also states that every king of the country of 
Mandura is called el-Qayidi I (Sprenger, 897-8, Prairies, L 894). 
It seems to me that the right reading is J\. or 

Mandurlbatan or Mandurfatan. We know that the town of Madura is 
mentioned as Manduraipattan in old Hindu inscriptions 

This 13 fairly easy. is a harder nut to crack. I suggest that a 
transposition of the nuqtas will restore it to — A1 Pandi— theJ’and* 

— the form which ‘ Pandya ’ would assume in Arabic. This •*** is 
mentioned also by Qazvini, but Qildemeister (Scriptoi'um Arahum de 
Sebus Indicts, Text, 71, Tr. 214) could make nothing of it. 

Among other matters of minor interest m what Sprenger calls 
this ‘ Historical Encyclopaedia, * there is a graphic description of that 
‘ wonder of creation, ’ the ‘ Bar ’ tree — Ficus Indica. (Prairies, n 81), 
a cnnous account of the digestive, tonic and aphrodisiac properties of 
the beteHeaf (Ib H. 84) , stones illustrative of the astonishing s^mty 
and pudicity of two elephants belongmg to the ruler of Mansura in 
Sind, (Sprenger, 386-7, Proirtes I 379) and an allusion to the Oaves 
or temple of EUora or m the Text) near Deogir or 

Daulatabid (Prairies, IV. 95). QazvIni has copied this last passage also 
and writes the name or (Gildemeister, l.c Text, 79, Tr. 

221) In another place, still, Mas'udi states that an inferior kind of 
emerald was exported from Cambay and Saimur to Broach. (III. 47*48) 
As there are no emerald mines anywhere in India or even in Asia, he 
would appear to be referring to the famous agate, caruelian or Baba ff hurt 
mines at Batonpur in Nandod State, near Broach. He has probably 
mixed up agates with emeralds 

1. 19, 1. 20. Se [Brahma the Great] teas succeeded by his eldest son 

Bahbud. 

Sprenger (p. 170) and Meynard (Prairies, I. 157) read 
Bahbud, but if the * wav ’ is pronounced as a consonant, the name would 
be ' Bahbavad ’ and bear some resemblance to Bhagbavad, Bhagvada * or 
‘ Bhagvata,’ t.e Vishna But in Shahrastani's j yhi", there is the 
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following' description of a Hindu sect called Bahuvddyah They 
believe their apostle to be a spiritual angel in human form^ and his 
name is Bahuvadh He came riding on a bull, having on his head a 
crown made of human skulls and wearing a necklace of the same 
material. In one of his hands, he holds a human cranium and in the 
other, a trident.* (Tr, by Rehatsek in J. B. B. R. A. S. XIV. 61). This 
‘ Bahuvadh ’ can be no other than ‘ Mahadeva ’ and it is possible that 
Mas'udi’s ‘Bahbud* or ‘ Bihbavad * also is a perversion of the same name. 

Balhit who is said to have reigned 80 or 130 years before the 
accession of Koresh [Harsha of Kanauj, Beg. 618 618 A. 0,] may be 
meant for Baldit, is, Baladitya or Narasimhagupta of Magadha, who 
reigned about 528 A. G. and whose defeat of Mihirkula is mentioned by 
Hiuen-Tsiang. (Beal, op cit. I. 119, 120, notes, 167 ff. ; see also Duff, 
C.I 38, 40, LG. IX. 886). 

I. 20, 1. 17. Nor does their sovereign ever appear hefore the public, 
except at certain intervals .in their opinion, the kings lose 

their dignity, etc 

Mas'ddi has somehow transferred and ascribed to the rulers of India 
ideas and customs which, according to Sulaiman, were entertained and 
observed only by the sovereigns of China “ The Emperor of China,” the 
earlier traveller declares, “appears but once in ten months,, saying that 
if he showed himself oftener to the people, they would lose the veneration 
they have for him For he holds it as a maxim that principalities cannot 
be maintained bat by force — .-.and that constraint must be used to main- 
tain among the people the majesty of Bmpiro. ” (Old English Trans. 24). 
The resemblance between the two statements is so close that the later 
author must be held to have borrowed the passage from the earlier, but 
the disparity is also glaring and it would appear to be due either to 
some lacuna or dislocation in the manuscript which Mas'udi had before 
him or to some misapprehension on his part of the meaning of his 
predecessor Mas’iidi’a error is evinced also by the fact that the statement 
w true of the rulers of China, Siam and other kingdoms of the Far Fast, 
as we know from Fitch (B. T, I 42), Tavernier (Tr. Ball. II. 290), and 
other travellers. The alleged practice of wrapping themselves up in 
majestic unapproachabihty has never had any vogue among Indian 
prmces and it is opposed to Hindu ideals of regal duty and behaviour. 

I. 21, ^ 8 The capital of the Balhara is eighty 8tndi parasangs 
from the sea and the parasang is equal to eight miles. 

The distance is grossly over-estimated. Mankir, i e. Malkhed, is 
about Sixty miles south-east of Sholapur, and only about two hundred 
and ninety miles from Ratnagiri, which lies exactly opposite to it on the 
sea coast Eighty Sindian parasangs or 640 miles from the sea would 
Mrry Mankir, as Fleet points out, more than across the breadth of India, 
pynastics of the Kanarese Districts, in B. G. I. ii. 388, 396). Maa‘udi or 
his informant appeals to have equated the parasang of Sind with the 
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double YojanS which was between 8 and 9 miles (Cunningham, A. G. L 
571). His distances will be found to bo correct, if the imaginary and 
fallacious distinction between the Sindian parasang and the ordinary 
parasang is ignored and the former also reckoned, ^ust like tlie latter, at 
about four miles. 75 x 4 = 300, which is as near 290 as can be expected 
The genesis of the error lies, perhaps, in the fact that there was a 
Zojana of 1000 Krosas = about 4i miles and another of 2000 Krokaa — 
about 9 miles {Ibid ) Mas'udi would uppers to have understood 
distances which were expressed in terms of the smallei Yojana to have 
been stated in those of the larger 

I. 21, last line. There are many crocodiles in the bay of Stndabur 
tn the kingdom of Baghara in India. 

The exact site of Sinddbur has been the subject of much con- 
troversy and IS still uncertain Yule was inclined to identify it with or 
place it in very close proximity to modern Goa. His arguments aie thus 
stated (1) “ Ibn Baliita (Defrdmery, iv 61-2) states that Sinddbur was a 
delta island and Goa is the only one partaking of that character on this 
coast. (2) Ibn Batuta notes that Sinddbur contained thirtyisix villages 
and De Barros assures us that Goa island was known as ‘ iWddi,’ which 
signifies ‘ thirty villages ’ (3) The order in which Bashidu-d-din places 

Sinddbur, Faknur, Manjariir and Hih is perfectly correct, if 
for Sinddbur wo substitute Goa. (4) Sidi ‘Ali in the ‘Muhit’ (J A S 
B. V. (1836), p. 664) speaks of Goa as ‘ Guva-Smddbnr. (5) Ibn Batuta 
observes that there was a small island m the vicmity of Sindabnr near 
the mainland. This island must be Angediva." (Hobson Jobson, s v. 
Sinddbur ; Cathay Irt Edit I cdi and 444) 

Dr. Badger was of a different opinion He was sure that Sinddbur 
was the ‘ Chintdeora ’ of the Portuguese writers and he located it at 
Ankola in North Oauara, because Varthema speaks of having reached 
* Chintdeora’ in one day from Angediva, and Ankola is just five 
miles south of that island. (Tr. Travels of Ludovico Varthema, 120 n) 
But it is stated in the Imperial Gazetteer (Ed. 1908) that Sinddbur 
which is mentioned as Chintdbora or Chintdeora by the Portuguese is 
Chitdkul, which lies on the other side of the river to old Cdrwar, and four 
miles to the east of the modem town of that name. The writer of the 
article pomts out that the fame of the pepper of Sunda, had induced Sir 
W. Courten to open a factory at Cdrwar in 1660 A 0 This Chitdkul is 
now called Saddshivgarh, from a fort built in 17L5 A C by the Sonda 
chief Basava Ling in 'the name of his father (I. G X 289 and XV. 65). 
The same view had been adopted more than thirty yeais before by 
Sir James Campbell, the Editor of the Gazetteer of Kandra district. He 
rejected Yule’s identification on the ground that " there is nothing 
in the name which can bo identified with Goa and such details as are 
given are as suitable to Chitdkul as they are to Goa ” The double- 
barrelled name Kuwdi-SinddbQr, which is used by Sidi ‘Ali Eals 
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Capndan, 'does not mean, he contended, that they are tEe same. Goa and 
Ohintakol “ are close enough to be grouped together, in laying down 
seasons for the voyage from Western India to Aden ”, They are only 
fifty miles distant from each other. It may be also urged in favour 
of Chitakul that “ Karwar is the only first-rate harbour on the 
western coast between Bombay and Colombo. It offers every 
convenience to shipping at all times of the year”. (B. Q. XV. Pt. ii. 
(Kanara), 818). Sindabiir was undoubtedly a very well-known port, as 
it IS mentioned by Idrisi (89 infra), Bashidu-d-din, (68 ibid.), 
Abul Peda (in Gildemeister, Text. 40, 46; Tr. 184, 188), and also m 
the lAvre des Merv6ille8 de L^Inde, (157-158). Bnt Chitakul does not 
bear the close phonetic resemblance to Sindabfir that is required. 

Sindabur must be derived from some such name in Sanskrit as 
Chandrapura, which would assume in the vernaculars, the forms Chanda- 
pur, Chandpur, Chandra war, Chandawar, etc. This has led to a fourth 
suggestion, viz., that Sindabur was Chandrapura, the old capital of the 
Kadambasof Goa. Mayanalladevi, the daughter of Jayakeshi I, married 
Kama I Chalukya of Gujarat who reigned from 1063 to 1093 A. C. 
Mayanalladevi was the mother of the renowned Siddharaja Jayasinha. 
This Chandrapura has been identified with Chandawar, six miles south 
of Qukam and five miles north-west of Kumta. Gokam is in Honawar 
taluka and lies south- east of Goa m Lat. 14° 82’, N.; Long. 74° 22’ B. 
It is a place of great sanctity on account of an image of Mabablesbwar, 
*.« Shiva, which is said to have been brought here by Havana. The 
capital of this dynasty was at Chandrapura in 916 A. C, when Mas'udi 
wrote. It was removed to Goa only in the middle of the 11th century. 
(B. G.I. i. 171.; Pleet, J. B. B. R. A. S. IX. 283; G. M. Moraes, The 
Kadamba Kula, 178, 182, 185, 333; B. G., Canara, XV, Part u. 277). 

In any case, it seems certain that Sindabur was somewhere near the 
coast between Goa and Kumta. 

The name Baghara, which is written and also in Sprenger’s 
MSS. (Zoc.cif 234) has also baffled the commentators, probably because it 
has been supposed to be the designation of a place instead of a person. 
I venture to suggest that it is the latter. Mas'udi has the commendable 
habit of mentioning the name of the king or governor along with that 
of the country Thus he meticulously records the names of the rulers 
oE Cambay, Saimfir, Multan, Mansura and Qanauj in his day. It seems 
to me that the true reading is Naghu or Nagn, the short form of 
Nagavarman. 

A reference to the dynastic list of the Kadamba rulers of Hangal 
in Dharwar district, shows that there were two kings called Nagavarman, 
^0 second of whom may be the Baghara or Naghu of Mas’udi. (Fleet in 
BGI. li 550; Duff, Cl 292, Moraes, Kadamba Kula, p. 167-8) It is 
perhaps necessary to state that Dr. Fleet and others were disposed, 
in e ast century, to question the existence of this Nagavarman and 
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the gennineness of ttie old dyoastio lists But the recent doscovery 
of the Marcella Copper-plates of his great-great-grandson, Shashtha 
Deva H, who is also called Ohatta or ChattSya, must dispel all doubts 
and settle the matter. See Moraes, Kadamba Kula, 887-893, for the 
origmal text and translation of the epigraph. 

The Arabs frequently changed the hard * g’ of a foreign tongue into 
as in (Pythagoras) , (Bulgaria) j'-l* , (Magian) (Isagogue of 

Porphyry) (Geography) (Magnet) 

L 22, L 8. The Mng of Kanauj, who ie one of {he kings of Sind, is 
Bauilra. This ts a title common to all Tangs ofKanauj 
There is also a city called Bauura, uihtch ts a dependency 
of Multan. 

This name is another of our unsolved conundrums. Meynard’s 
spelling is (I 372), but it cannot be depended on, as he never gives 

any vanants Sprenger says that the MSS he consulted had •jsyt 

•jjy and {Joe. cit 380) The copies belonging to Baverty showed 
*JJy and •jjj (Mihran, 206). Here again, as in the case of Ruhmi, 
the due to the solution may he found in the dynastic bst of the Gurjjara- 
Pratihua rulers of Qanatg The nght reading seems to be •^y, 
•j}y orO Jy. Bosah, Bozoh or Bodsah, »s. Bhoja 

Bhoja the Great ruled at Qanauj from c 840-890 AO “ His domi- 
nions were very extensive, his power was acknowledged upto the 
Vindhyas from sea to sea and he is also known to have conquered his 
formidable foe, the kmg of Bengal He was succeeded by Mahendrapala 
(890-910) and he, by another Bhoja who died after a short reign and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala, who ruled from about 910 to 
940 A 0 (7. Smith in J R A S 1909, p 269 , B H. I 360-1, Duff, 0 L 
77, 79, 296). Mas'udi’s statement that the title was common to all the 
kings of Qanau] is probably due to the fact that Bhoja the Great was 
succeeded, after some years, by another prince of the same name who bad 
been ruling shortly before the time of Mas'udi’s arrival in India 

The reference to a city which was also " called Bauura after its 
princes ” and “ was a dependency of Multan ” under Islamic sway, must 
be to the district called Bodha by Istaklin and Ibn Biauqal (29, 38, 89 
post). It may be worth while to note that if this toponym were written 
with a or cj* (as • -sy or ^ y), it would be pronounced as “ Budhah ” by 
Arabs but as * Bozah ’ or ‘ Buzah ’ by Persians. Bozah is not un lik e 
‘Bhoja’ m sound and ‘-uy. (Boozah) is one of the variants actually 
found in Manuscripts. 

I. 23, 1. 9 The Jeingdom of the BauUra, king of Kanauj, extends about 
one hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each 
parasang being equal to eight miles of this country. 
Mas'udi’s Sindian parasang has again led him into a pitfall 120 
Smdian parasangs would be more lihan 960 statute pules, as the 
A 
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Arabian mile was a fraction longer th'an the English. square arM 
of the kingdom would be then more than 9,21,600 miles— whicb is obvioiwly 
inadmissible. The total area of the Indian penmsula is about If million 
miles Here again, the statement would be less incredible if the Sindian 
parasang was reckoned at only four miles. 

I. 23, 1. 20. Around it {Multan) there are one hundred and ticenty 
thousand towns and villages. 

This also must evoke “an elevation of critical eyebrows.” The 
words in the original are ‘Ij* 3 {Prairies, I. 876). The kingdom 
of Multan comprised only some parts of modern Punjab and North- 
ern Sind. The total number of villages in all British India is about 5,00,000 
and in the whole of the subcontinent about 7,00,000. Mas'udi does not 
mean ‘towns and villages’ but “farms and hamlets”, that is, farms, 
estates or holdings given on military tenure to Musalman soldiers and 
villages occupied and cultivated by the indigenes. The total number 
of towns and villages in the whole Provmce of Sind now is officially 
stated to be only 4429. (I. G. XXII. 403). 

I. 23, 1. S from foot When all the rivers which we have enumerated 

[Jhelum, Biyas, Bavi, etc.] have passed 
Multan, they unite at about three days* journey 
below this ctiy.. at a place called Dushab into one 
stream whic^ proceeds to the town of Al Bur. 

Eaverty hazarded the opinion that the name of this place was derived 
from the Persian ‘ Dosh ’ “ meeting,” and ‘Ab’ “ water,” and that it was so 
called because the waters of six great rivers met here. (Mihran, 209). In 
the first place, ‘Dush’ does not mean ‘meeting’ but ‘milking’ and 
‘ Dushab ’ signifies “ syrup of dates or grapes, ’ according to Eichardson’s 
Dictionary In the second, it is extremely unlikely that such a 
conspicuous landmark as that where several of the greatest nvers of the 
country assembled in confluence, should have had no indigenous name 
and been known to the people by a meaning-making designation of 
foreign manufacture, so early as the first quarter of the tenth century. 

I venture to suggest that what Mas‘udi wrote was Wushab, 

and that what he meant was Wusha, i e. Uchcha. 

It 18 perfectly true that the five nvers now fall into the Indus at 
Mithankot, about forty-eight miles south of Uchcha, and not at Uchcha 
itself. But these old wnters were not scientific geographers, recording 
the results of careful surveys or of even their own observations Their 
information about the physical features of the country was, for the 
most part, derived from chance acquaintances who had themselves 
obtained theirs from not very reliable sources Their assertions 
are often only vague expressions of nebulous ideas and reatneted know- 
ledge. They frequently repeat only the common view of their times, 
mere hearsay or popular rumour and sometimes render also an 
uncouth and outlandish name by one more familiar or intelligible to 
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themselves or to their readers 

Now we, ourselves, do not now know where the six rivers actnally met 
a thousand years ago But it is fairly clear, from the passages which 
I shall presently quote, that the junction of the five rivers with the Indus 
was popularly believed, at this time and long afterwards, to take place at 
Uchcha itself. It may have been a wrong behef, or vulgar error, it may 
not have been in exact correspondence with fact, but we have nothing to 
do with that. All that wo are concerned with is to show that the idea 
was widespread and generally held even by fairly well-informed persona 

I will first cite an old Sanskrit inscription of V S 1383, t e 1276 
A.O. which was found in a Baoli or step-well at Palam, about twelve miles 
south-west of Delhi It is recorded there that the step-well was excavated 
by the orders of one Udhdhara, the son of Haripala, who came originally 
fromUchohapura, “where the Vitasta (Behat or Jhelum), Vipa^a (Beas) 
andShatadru (Sutlej) j'oin in front.... with the swelling waves of the 
Chandrabhaga, where stands also the friendly Sindhu with its affluents 
and where the land is laved by the water of that Sindhu, where tl e 

town of Uchohapura laughs at Amaravati even there was the 

abode of his father Haripala ” (Dr. Eajendra Lai Mitra's Tr in J A S B. 
XLin, 1874, p 106) The epigraph is mentioned in the isaru-s- 
Sanadid, as well as in Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kmgs 
of Delhi, (p. 136-7) and clearly reflects the general opinion that the 
rivers nam^ met the Indus near Uchcha 

We have next the testimony of Sharafu-d-din *Ali Tazdi who 
states that the Jamd [Jhelum] “ joins the China wa above Multan .and 
below it, they join the Ravi . Afterwards, the nver Biyah joins 
them and the united streams pass by Uch and join the Sind or 
Indus”. (Za/«rnamo, Text, 11 179,1 6 ff, B D III 522) A parallel 
statement will be found also in the MalfuzaH T'lmuri where also it is 
stated that “ {he united rivers fall into {he Sind or Indus in {he 
neighbourhood of Uch,” (B D III 476). 

There can be little doubt that the confluence of the Panjab nvers 
with the Indus was generally said and believed to take place at 
or very near Uchcha The belief or averment may not have been m accor- 
dance with fact even in those days, as it is not now But that is beside 
file point. We are concerned with the popular opinion of the times 
and not the soientifio fact. Indeed, even so late as the last decade of the 
18th century, Mogul Beg, a surveyor employed by Warren Blastings, 
after mentioning the Five Rivers and their confluences, wrote thus: 
“Near Uch, it [the Ab-i-Sind or Indus] unites with the Panj 2.b or 
Pandh Nad and towards the Bondar of Lahn, it unites with the ocean ” 
(Mihran, 298). 

Major .Bennell, also, shows the five nvers falling into the Indus, 
just below ‘Uch* on the Map, facing page 65, of his famous Memoir of 
a Map of Blindoostan, in 1798. 
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And Raverty himself assures us that in the last century ^ {he Panch 
Nad existed, united with the Indus close to Uch, on the west, and^ did 
not then exist, as it does at present, but was situated a little higher 
up than Uch," (Mihran. 344 note). 

Elsewhere also, he writes thus- “ Uchcha stands on the east bank of 
the Chenab and its tributaries now, but in former days, stood on the west 
bank of the Biah. ... and a little above its junction with the Sindhu or 
Ab-i*Smd and at the period in question, the Chenab and the other rivers 
of the Punjab were tributaries of the Bidh.” (Mihran, 244 Note) 

Mas'udi was, after all, only a casual visitor to this country, and we 
have no right to demand from him and his ilk anything approaching 
to our modern standards of scientific geography. His statements have no 
pretensions to precision and he is merely repeating a popular geographi- 
cal idea. Only a few lines lower down (p 24, 1. 7 f£), he propounds the 
extraordinary dictum that “ several great rivers on the Larwi coast [the 
coast of Saimur, Sopira and Thana], run from south to north, whilst all 
other rivers of the world flow from north to south, excepting the Nile 
and the Mihran of Sind.” Every one knows that there are no such rivers 
anywhere in India and the Mihran (Indus) does not flow from south to 
north, either. It only proves that his notions of the hydrography of this 
country were exceedingly 3 ejune and it should also teach us that we hhve 
to make allowances for the low level of geographical knowledge in his 
day. 

Indeed, Yule, than whom few were more learned in the History 
of Geographical Science, was so exasperated by the topographical 
errors of another Arab traveller, ibn Batuta that he declared the 
Muhammadan mind almost incapable of “relating accurately that 
which IS witnessed m Nature and Geography.” (Cathay, I. 402). General 
Haig also complains of the “ utter lack of precision” in the early Arab 
geographers. (L D. C. 71) 

I. 24, 1. 6. Multan is seventy-foe parasangs from Mansur a. Ma<3i 
parasang is eight miles The estates and villages dependent 
on Mansitra amount to three hundred thousand. 

The real distance is between 350 and 400 miles only— just a 
little more than half as much as 600 (76 x 8) — accordmg to Elliot 
(373 in^cf) and Raverty (Mihran, 190 note). Here again, the inflated 
estimate of the length of the Sindian parasang has misled Mas'fidi 
and his statement would be in fair accord with fact if the paror 
sang was equated with 4 or 4J miles. Note that the word ^ {Prairies, 
1. 878) 18 here rendered as ‘estates*, by Dowson himself. 

1. 24, 1. 13 from foot. The inhabitants of MdnUr, which is the capital 

of the Balhara, speak the Kdriya language, which 
has Its name from jKira, the place where it is 
spoken. 

A slight alteration of the diaeritical points would restore the names 
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to JTanan ya* and Sanara ” Alberuni, whila mentioning the varieties of 
alphabets oi dialects current in India in his day, enumerates nine, viz , 
“ Nagan, Ardhanagari, Malwan, Andhri, Dravidi, Lari, Gauri, BhaikshnM 
and Hamata, which is used in Elarnatadesha, whence those troops come 
which in the armies are known as Kannara” (Tr Sachau. I 173). 
Jfas udi’s Kira, [Kanara] and Kirtya [Kanariya] are evidently identical 
with this language of ETannara or Sannada, t e , Bhmataka He himself 
tells us a few lines lower down, that the country of the Balhara is “also 
called Kamkar’^ (p 25, I c)i.e ETannar. Kannara is derived from the 
Drav *Kar*, ‘black* and narfu country. Kamatak has reference to 
‘ Natl,’ the adjectival form of ‘ Nadu (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, 
Introd. 84-5). 

I 25, 7. 6 from foot It [Ftranj or Qiruni] is situated on a tongue of 

land which stretches into the sea, from whence 
large quantities of aniber are obtained 
The word used here also is (Text in Prairies I 388) and Spren- 
ger’s rendering is “ The sea throws ambergris on the shore”. (7. c 398) 
"WoEsaf notes that “ "White amber [called also Grey amber, Grisamber or 
Ambergris] is the dregs of the Sea of Hind”. (E D HI. 29) Tavernier 
speaks of two large pieces of ambergns weighing 33 and 42 pounds 
(French livres) having been found in the Indian Ocean (Travels, II 
141-2), Mas'udi (Sprenger, 863), Eashidu-d-din (71 post) and Duarte 
Barbosa (Tr. IL 181) also speak o^ ambergris being found in the 
Indian Ocean. 

I. 28, 7. 10, Its [that of the Multan xd6(\ whole bodg ts covered tcith 
a red sJHn like Morocco leather and nothing but its eyes 
are visible 

Alberuni tells us that, “ a famous idol of the Hindus was that at 
Multan, which was dedicated to the Son and therefore called Aditya. It 
was of wood and covered vnth Cordovan leather , in its two eyes were two 
red rubies ” (India, Tr. Sachau. I 116) He cites also the rules laid down 
for the construction of the image of Aditya by Varaha Mihira “ The idol 
of the sun, must have,” that author states, " a red face like the pith of the 
red lotus .and wear a crown of several compartments and be clad in 
the dress of the Northerners, which reaches down to the knees ” {lb. I. 
119). The original passage will be found in the Brihat Samhita, 
Ch LVm, sections 80-48, 66-7 and Kern’s Trans, in J. B A. S. 187L 
A much older description is found in Hiuen Tsiang, who says that 
there was in Multan an " idol dedicated to the Sun which was very 
magnificent and profusely decorated, to which the kings and high families 
of the five Indies never failed to make their offerings and to which men 
from all countries came to offer up thmr prayers.” (Beal’s Tr. IT, 274). 
A more modem account can be read in Thevenot. The notice indicates 
that the temple of the Sun at Multan continued to attract worshippers 
and was frequented in the 17th century just as much as it used to do in 
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the 7tb, 9th and lltK. He states that the “ Banyans and Catrys have in 
Mnltan an idol of great consideration, because of the alBaence of people 

that come there to perfomi their devotions after their way I know 

not the name of the idol that is worshipped there ; the face of it is black 
and it is clothed in red lecUhen it has two pearls in place of eyes 
and the Emir or Governor of the country takes the offerings that are 
presented to it." (Travels into the Levant, Eng. Tr. of 1687, Part III 
(Indies), p. 55). The shrine was demolished, some years after Thevenot 
wrote, by Aurangzeb in one of his periodical paroxysms of iconoclastic 
rage and a mosque was erected on the site. (A. G. L 285). 

The Multan Sun-god is pictured on several coins also of the sixth' 
century. Cunningham thus describes three which he had found in the (dty 
itself. " The reverse of one of them," he writes, “ shows the bust of a god, 
which Prinsep refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but wSich I be- 
lieve to bo the Multan Sun-god Adilya. The bust is surrounded by rays 
after the Indian fashion and is quite different from the head-dress of the 
Persian Mithra. A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khusru Parviz of Persia The third bears the same Sun-god’s head. On 
the obverse is a legend with the words ‘ King of Multan’ at the end and on 
the reverse the rayed head of the Sun with the name in Nagari of ‘ Shri 
Vasudeva’ and ‘Panchan (^) Zabulistan.” (Arch. Surv. Reports, Vol. V. 
122-3 , see also Cunningham, Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians, 122-125). 
1. 29, 1. 12. Distances, 

These much-heralded Itineraries have not fulfilled the hopes 
entertained at their first publication, of shedding welcome light on the 
historical geography of Sind and Baluchistan. They have served rather 
to obscure the subject than to illummate it. They are bare catalogues of 
toponyras transcribed by one writer from another with scant regard for 
precision and tables of distances not infrequently set down at random. 
Not a word is said about the nature of the roads, the physical features of 
the country traversed, its degree of altitude, or the mode of travel and 
transport. We are not told, even when the he of the land requires it, 
whether the journey was performed by land or by water. 

The distances themselves are propounded in terms either of the 
farealch, the day’s 3 oumey or the UarTmloy Unfortunately, the true value 
of any of these measures of length is a matter of great uncertainty and very 
difllcnlt to determine. The farsakU is reckoned in various districts and 
by different authors at 2i, 8, 3i, 4 and even 5 miles. (Elhot, 400 post and 
note). Some modern writers make it three miles at one time and four at 
another, according as the one or the other estimate suits some pet 
hypothesis. We are also told that in Afghanistan to-day, the JPareaJeh is 
ordinarily reckoned at 4 miles, but varies in different parts of the 
country , being 6 miles in Sistan and 54 in Afghan Turkestan (L G. V. 62). 
The Arab geographers themselves speak in two voices on the point. Khur- 
dadbih makes it 12000 cubits, each of 24 fingers (about 18 inches), that is^ 
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about 18000 feet or 8 9/22 miles {Journal Asiatigue, 1865, p. 228 note; 
Qoeje’s Ed Text 4, Tr. 2), but Mas'udi (Sprenger, Zc 201, 203; 
Pratries, L 186) and Alberum reckon it at 16000 cubits = 24000 
feet = 4 6/11 miles. 

The precise length of the day’s journey is equally uncertain, 
as it must necessarily and constantly vary according to the nature 
and conditions of travel. Sennell in his ‘Memoir of a Map of 
Hindustan,’ (Ed, 1793, p. 817) reckons it ordmarily at 22 miles but 80 or 
88 and even more for a courier. General M. B Haig, basing his oalcula- 
tions on certam statements picked out from these Itineraries, declares him- 
self in favour of an average of 22 or 28 miles. (I D 0. 66, 188). Mr. Guy 
Le Strange equates six days’ journey with 60 farsakhs (L. E 0. 889) and 
one day’s journey with 8i farsakhs or 30 miles {Ibid , 888). Alberuni 
makes one day’s journey equal to only 3J farsakhs, that is, 16 or 16 
miles, (64, 56 infra). Sprenger reckons it at 6i farsakhs, or about 21 or 22 
miles {Die Post und Beiserouten, xxvi). Sir Thomas Holdich differs from 
all these authors and contends that “ the routes described by the Arab 
geographers are camel-routes and their day’s journey was as far 
as a camel could go in a day, which was far in the more 
waterless spaces of desert or uninhabited country and very much 
shorter, when convenient halting places occurred ” (Gates of India, 227). 
Ho contends that " taking an average from' all known distances, it was 
about 40 and 50 miles in a well-populated district, but might be 80 across 
an open desert ” {Ib 298). However correct this opinion may be about 
Makran and Kerman, it is almost certainly inapplicable to Sind 

Again, the day’s journey or marhala is said by the Arabs to have 
been of three degrees, short, average and long Istakhn and Ibn Hauqal 
speak of a and a a short stage and a long stage. 

(Gooje, 168, 169 , Gildomoistor, 84, I. 21). Idrisi reckons an ordinary 
‘ stage ’ at thirty miles (Climate V, Sect I), but states that a long day’s 
journey was 40 miles (79 infra). The fact is that the stage or halting 
place for each day was fixed, not according to distance only, but in 
conformity with the conveniences available at each stage, i. e its 
capacity to satisfy the needs of the traveller and even the general 
necessities of life The abundance or scarcity of convenient haltmg 
places thus shortened or increased the length of the MarTuila 

When all these facts are borne in mind, it is not difScult to 
understand why these apparently meticulous Tables have proved 
to be only wandering fires which have served more to darken counsel 
than to enlighten it Instead of enabling us to put our finger on the Map 
and spot the obscurer place-names, they have only engendered intermi- 
nable disputes, surmises, and speculations or given modem authors 
opportunities for playing, so to say, the unprofitable game of knocking 
down one another’s topographical nine-pins They have, besides, been fre- 
quently convicted of eyror, by the results of modem trave} and explore- 
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tion, in regard to toponynifl of whicli tKe situation is certain or nearly 
so. It 18 true that many of tKe errors are due to the deterioration of 
manuscripts and the defects of the Semitic script which lends itself with 
fatal facility to the corruption and even perversion of proper names, hut 
some of them at least must be laid at the door of the authors 

themselves. 

Lastly, we have to remember that all speculations relating to the 
historical geography of Smd are rendered more or less futile by the fact 
that the Indus is the most fickle and changeable of rivers. “It is,” (as 
Captain John Wood despairingly remarked just a hundred years ago), 
“ utterly vain and unprofitable to identify localities in the delta of such a 
river Its lower valley is “ a mud basin undergoing continual change, 
its banks are perpetually falling and the total absence of any tangible 
localities constantly involves the investigator in a maze of doubt” 
(Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Bd. Yule, 1872, pp. 20, 3). In other 
words, there are few or no fixed landmarks in the valley of the Indus 
and everything is at the cross roads of uncertainty. Discussion and 
speculation often means only “ blundering up and down blind turnings.” 
I. 29, 1. 14. Darah, (he city of Schismatics, Bth, etc. 

“ Darak, Beh, Band, Kasrakand, Asfaka and Bablafabra are repre- 
sented in modern geography by Dizak, Qeh, Binth, Kasrkand, Asfaka and 
Bahu Khlat.” (Q.I. 311-2). The situation of Rasak is doubtful. Holdich 
thinks it was somewhere near Sarbaz which lies about half way between 
Dizak and Bahn Kalat, but he is not sure about the identification “ There 
is a place called Rasak in Mhkran even now, but it does not fit the posi- 
tion assigned to it by the Arab writers. It is a small village where there 
18 no room for a city of such fame as Rasak is said to have been. There 
are also no mins or other v^tiges of former greatness round about it.” 
{Ibid. 812-4; see also Le Strange, LB.0. 330). 

Most of the distances given here are not in accord with modem geo- 
graphical knowledge. The real distance between Tiz and Klz or Kej 
(near Turbat) is at least 160 miles—about eight days’ journey, not five. 
The distance of Kiz from Kannazbhr (Panjghr) is put down here as only 
two days, but the two places are aotnally more than 110 miles apart““a 
very long two days’ journey. The other statements which follow either 
diverge considerablv from fact or yield discordant and mutually conflict- 


ing averages for the length’ of the day’s journey. Witness the following 
Pahlafahra to Arfaqa 160 miles Two days. 

45 miles 
160 miles 
70 miles 
140 miles 


'Asfaga to Band 
Asfaqa to Darak (Dizak) 
Band to Qasraqand 
Qasraqand to Kiz 


One day. 

Three days. 

Two daya 

_ Pour days. O I. 314 

No wonder Le Strange complains that “ the earKer Arab geogra- 
phers know httle about Makran and that tKe later ones add nothing 
•worth mentioning,” (L.E. 0 830 note). 
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I. 29, 1 , 17. From Kiz to ArmSfAl sioo days, etc. 

As KU IS in Lat. 25®-40', Long. 63“-20' and Las Beyla [Armabil] in 
Lat 26“-10' ; Long, 66“-46', Haig most be right in remarking that there is 
some error here. The real distance is 230 miles and he observes that, at 
the present day, at least twelve days wonld be required to travel from 
Kiz (Kej) to Armabil [Las Beyla] The actual distance from Armabil 
to Hambali, which is put by Istakhri at two days is, for once, correct, 
as it IS forty-sis miles The real distance of Debal firom Nirun 
[^^idarabad] is 87 miles. (L D. 0 66 and 188) Istakh^ makes it four 
days, but Idrisi only three (78 post). The Chachnama, on the other 
hand, makes it a six days’ jonmey and the distance 25 farsaJchs 
(158 post). 

I. 29, 1. 18. From Armabtl to Kamiali two days. From thence to 
Bebal four days. 

Qambah was on the high road from Armabil (or Armall) to Debal 
and has been located near Khairkot, about 20 miles to the North-west 
of Lyarl and commanding the Hala Pass, by Holdioh (G. 1. 150) as 
well as Le Strange (LE. 0 829, 880) Khairkot is “an ancient site, an 
undoubted relic of mediaeval Arab supremacy,” and there is ample evi- 
dence that this comer of the Bela district was once “ flourishing and 
populous.” (H. L 308). General Haig also places Qambali near Khairkot, 
but thinks it was somewhere about ten miles to the South-east of Lyari 
and about 46 miles from Armabil. (L D 0. 137) Lyari is shown 
m Constable, PI. 26 Ac Qambali is probably the * Kambal ' (Biladuri, 119 
infra), where Muhammad the son of Harnn died 
I 29, 1 5 from foot. From Mansura to the nearest frontier of 

Budha five days. 

Budha is the Budhiya of the Ghachnama (159, 160 post) md 
Mas'ndi also speaks of a dependency of Multan called Bauftra [Baudha] 
at 22 ante, but Ibn Hauqal and Idrisi write Nodha or Nadha. Dames 
was inclmed to favour the latter reading, because there is a Baluch 
tribe called ‘ Nodhaki *, who have been in possession of Gwadar in Makran 
for centuries and are mentioned by Albuquerque as ‘ Notakani ’ in his 
Oommentarles (Tr. Barbosa, I. 87 note) I may point out that H^ji 
Dabir also says that in 877 A. H, “ forty thousand wild piratical bowmen 
called Notaks, who had invaded the Jtemtones of the Eling of Smd, were 
attacked and routed by Sultan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, who was 
the grandson of the King of Sind.” (J^far-al-Walih, Bd Sir E D.Eoss, 
22, last Ime). 

The distance between Mansura and the nearest, » e southernmost, 
frontier of Budha is stated by Istakhri here (Ghieje’s Bd. 179, L 1) as 
five days, but Ibn Hauqal makes it fifteen and Idrisi six days (89, 88 
tnfrd) ‘Fifteen’ is probably an error of transenption and Istakhri’s 
estimate of five days is accepted by BEaig He holds that the extreme 
southern limit of Budha must have been about forty miles north of 
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SeKwan, and ooinolded with the southern limit o£ the present Sakar pais 
gana of the Shiimrpur division, west of the Indus. (L D. 0. B7 note). 
As Qandabil is said to have been its chieE town or capital, Budha must 
correspond to the Kachh-Gandava province and Blliot points out that 
there is still a town called Budha, on the Niri river, in the very centre 
of Kachh-Gkndava. (388 infra). 

I. 29, 1. 3 from foot. From Multan to the nearest "border of the tongue 

of land, known as Siyalas, about ten days. 
Byalas is Balls or Walistan or Walishtan. It was, Le Strange 
says, a district to the north of ''^uran and included Sibi and Mastang. 
(L. JS. 0. 332, 347) Gardezi says Mahmud of (3£azna marched to 
Bhatiya by the Walishtan route. \Zain-al~AWHbdr, Ed. Nazim, 66, last 
line). It IS also mentioned by Baihaqi, who speaks of Bust, Walistan 
and Qasdar as if they were near one another. {fUarikbri-Mas^udi, Bibl. 
Ind, Text, 72, 1. 9). 

The passage is not correctly rendered here and there is no 
referenee to any ‘ tongue of land * in the original text of Ista^ri. 
What that author says is, “ And from Multan to the nearest boundary 
of AlMtan, commonly known as Balis, ten stages.” 

(Qoeje, 179, 1. 4). I* Jjl (Jl 

Dowson seems to have read * tongue ’, instead of In another 
passage, Istafehn says that the number of stages from Qandabil to Miastanj, 
the city of Balis, is four. (7Z>. 1. 6). Mastanj is our Mastung — which lies 
south of Quetta and west of Sibi Constable 21 B c. ‘ Kasdan ’ (on the 
same line) is meant for Qusdar It is jU'" in Goeje (179, L 3). 

I. 39, 1. 7 Between MultAn and Basmand abotU two days From 
Basmand to Al Biiz three — Annari, four—Kallari, two— 
Mansura, one 

The position of Basmand cannot be determined but this statement 
implies that Mansura was only twelve (2-I-3+4+2+1) days* journey 
from Multan, which is very wide of the mark, even if a day’s journey is 
reckoned at 22 miles The true distance is about 400 miles, according to 
Elliot (373 infra) and at least 330, according to Raverty (Mihran, 190 
nole). Alberuni (61 infra) makes the distance BO farsaJehs of about five 
miles each, which is also too low 

The journey between Multan and Al Ruz [Aror] is stated as only five 
days, though the real distance, as the crow fiies, is not less than 240 miles. 
(Mihran, 248 note), 

I. 30, 1. 11, hrom Debal to Tis four days, fi'om thence to Manjabari 
two days. 

great confnsion here. Goeje’s text has . "Prom Debal to 
(stages) and from Nirun to Manhatra two.” (179, L 
P^ts the distance from Debal to Nirun as three days’ journey 
( post). Ibn Hauqal states that Manhabari or Mauhatara was 
wo ays istance from Debal, pot &om Nirun, (40 post ; (^fidemeister, 
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Text 86, Tr. 179). He understands * thence ’ as from Debal, not from 
Nirun. Haig is sure that the right reading is not Tie, but Nirhn. (IDO 
45-6). Tiz is a port in Makran and it could not poreibly have been at a 
distance of only four days from Debal or of only two days from Manh^ 
bari. Tiz lies in Lat. 25°-(y N., Long 60‘’-45' B. Debal (abont 20 miles S. 
W. of Tatta) is in Lat. 24°-35' N , Long. B A difference of seven 

degrees of Longitude implies a distance of about 500 miles on Latitude 25°. 
I 30, 1 . 17 The Mihran passes by the borders of Samand and Al 
Rur {Aror) to the neighboui hood of Multan , from thence to 
Manmra and onvoards until it joins the sea 
Baverty denounces this as nonsense and suggests that ‘ to ’ is a 
blunder for ‘ from *. His remark that the nver could not possibly have 
flowed back from Al Bur to Multan is just (Mihran, 211 n). This is 
what Istakbw himself says — ol ^jr o'* 

Lj'flJl ^ C.A J “Jl^ 0* 

(Text 180, 1. 2). 

In the translation from Ibn HaUqal, the mistake Is avoided and there 
is no such averment What the latter is made to say is that “ its source 
is in a mountain from which some of the feeders of the Jibun also flow. 
Many great rivers increase its volume and it appears like the sea in 
the neighbourhood of MtUtan It then flows by Basmad, Alruz and 
Mansura and falls into the sea to the east of Daibal” (40 post) A 
comparison of the text of Ibn Hauqal with the words of Istakhn inclines 
one to surmise that a line has been missed out in the text of the earlier 
or added in that of the later author. Ibn Hauqal has these additional 

words after the word, oy^ 

(Gildemeister, 86, 1. 8) [ ■> 

1.31,1 2. The " AshkahrhBilad** or the " Kitabu^l-Masalik Wa4 
Mamalik'* of Ibn Hauqal 

The confusion between the Ashkal-al-Bilad, the Masalik-ah 
Mamalik and the Suvar-ahBulddn of Ibn Hauqal, to which Elliot 
refers, has been cleared up by De Gceje He has shown that the 
MasaWc-al-Mamalik or Kitabu-l-AqaUmj of Istakbri is only an enlarged 
edition of the 8uvar-al-AqaUnh also entitled Ashkal-al-Bilad, of an 
older author named Abu 2iaid Ahmad bin Sal}l-al-Balklii. ( Art. on 
Istachri-Balchi-Frage, in B D.M G , XXV, 42-58) 

This enlarged edition brought out by Isijakbri is found in two reoen- 
sions^a smaller and a larger. The former is represented by the text in 
Moeller and this is also what is found in Elliot. The fuller recension 
IS the one edited by De Goeje. (Houtsma, Bnoyolopaedia of 
Islam, IV. 660), There are several Persian translations or paraphrases 
of Istakbri’s compilation. The so-called “ Onental Geography of Ibn 
l^uqal’!, published by Ouseley, is an English rendering of one such ah* 
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ridgment. The Suvar^ahBuldan is another and fuller recension of this 
Persian epitome, and two copies of still another version of the same com- 
pendium are in the British Museum. (Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Mann- 
BcriptB, 1. 416-4:17). Balkhi, the real author or progenitor of all these 
compilations, died in 322 A.H. = 934 A.O. The compiler of the hxvodv-oX- 
Bul^n was Muhammad bin Asad bin *Abdulla, and there is a copy of it 
in the Bodleian, which is said to be the translator’s autograph. The date 
is not clearly inscribed, but Ethe has read it as 670 A. H. ~ 1272 A. C. 
(Sachau and Ethe, Catalogue of Persian MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
column 397; Eth6, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripls in the India Office, 
column 365), 

I. 34, 1. 3. Yusli iKanibali). 

Holdich challenges Dowson’s identification of Yusli with Qambali. 
He states that Yusli is the modern Uthal or Utal, near which there 
are unmistakable ruins of a considerable Arab town. (Q. I. 307-8). 
Utal is shown in Constable, 26 A c. It is about 20 miles north-east 
of Lyari, while Qambali is located by him about the same distance north- 
west of Lyari, and by Haig at ten miles south-east of it. Utal is now in 
Las Bela State. 

1. 38, 1 . 8 fifom foot. The villages ofDdhuk and Kaltodn are contiguous 

to each other. 

Istakhn’s spelling is ‘Rahuq’ (Qoeje, p. 176, 1.18) and Idrisi’s 
' Eahun * (80 post). The districts meant are those now called Dashtak 
and Kolwah. Kolwah is a well-cultivated tract lying to the south of the 
river, which Ibn Hauqal calls Labi and is now known as the Lob. (G.I 
804). Kolwah is in Lat. 26®-0’ N , Long. 64®-0' B. It is shown in the 
I.G. Atlas, PI. 35 0 3. 

I. 40, Z. 2. From Debal to Kanna^r, fourteen; from Debal to Man- 
hdtara {ManjSbari) two, and that is on the road from Dehat 
to Kannazbur. 

The first of these distances is not laid down categorically or in so 
many words, in Istakhri, but it is implied. Of. 29, 1. 11, where be says: 
“ Kannazbur to Kiz, 2 days, Armabil 6, Kambali 2, Debal 4 total 14. 
Dowson makes Istakbri say that Debal was 4 days from Tiz, but Tiz is a 
manifest error for Nirun. It is also stated that it was 2 days from 
Nirun to Manjaban (Manhabara) and that (Manjabari) was on the road 
from Debal to Mansura. (80 ante; Gooje, Text, 179, 1. 15, 175, I. 15), 
But Ibn Hauqal difiers from him here He puts Manhabari at two dags’ 
distance from Debal — on the road to Qannazbur, which was 14 days from 
Debal. Both these statements appear to be correct. 

Manjabari or Manhabari or Manhatara is a place most difficult to 
identify. Cunningham was sure that it was Tatta (A.GI. 289), an opi- 
nion denoonecd by Haig as resting on " a number of gratuitous assump- 
tions. ^ (I.D.O 81) Raverty was in favour of locating it near Badin, 
which is about 62 miles south-east of l^ai darabad. (Mihxan, 227-^ notes). 
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Ihe statements of the Arab writers on its situation are so conflicting 
with one another and so inconsistent with their own averments, that 
no place can possibly answer all the descriptions found in their 
writings Istafehri says it was to the west of the Mihran and that any 
one going from Debal to Mansura would have to cross the nver at 
Manjab-iri, as the two places lay opposite to each other (Goeje, 175, L 15). 
But he also states that Manjabari was two stages from Nirun which 
was four stages from Debal. (Text, 179, 1. 15, 80 ante, q v. my Note) 

At page 37 ante, Ibn Hauqal mechanically copies this and puts 
Manbabari at two days’ distance on the road to Mansura, but here, he 
asserts that it lay on the route to Qjannazbur and two stages from 
D^l, not from Nirun, as Istakhri has it 

Idrisi further perplexes the matter by locating Manbabari at three 
days from Sehwan, six days from Firabnz and two days from Debal on the 
road from Debal to Firabnz, t e. Qannazbur. (79-80 post) It is obvious 
that Manbabari could not have been on the road from Debal to Nirun or 
Mansura and also on that from Debal to Qannazbur Haig and Holdich 
attempt to cut the knot by supposing that there were two places bearing 
the Same name. One of them, they locate twenty miles N B. of Kar^Iii, 
somewhere near Mugger Pir and the other, eight miles south-east of 
Shahdadpur or about forty miles north-east of Haidarabad. (I, D. C. 68, 
138, G 1.809-10). But this dupbcation seems uncalled for, as it is 
founded on the supposition that every statement m Idrisi’s Omnium 
gatherum is correct and must be reconciled with the facts as we know 
them, even when it is prima facte impossible to do bo It seems that 
Nirun and Mansura are copyists’ errors and that we should read 
“ Qannazbur ” in their stead Manjsbari or Manhaban was really a place 
which was two days from Debal on the road to Qjannazbur and it lay 
opposite to D^l, not to Mansura 

I venture to suggest the identity of Manbabari with Bhanbor. It 
IS said by Hughes (Qaz. 120) as well as by [Sir Richard] Burton (Sind 
Revisited, I. 128) to have been known as Mansawar or Manhara 
Bhanbor lies at about two days’ distance from Debal on the Gharo 
channel, about twelve miles north-west of Larry Bander (A G I 299) 
Larry Bandar is about 40 miles south-west of Tatta (Ibid 289) In other 
words, Bhanbor is 52 miles distant from Tatta and about 32 from Debal, 
which is located by Haig, Raverty, Le Strange and many other writers at 
about 20 miles south-west of Tatta Bhanbor is reputed to be the most 
ancient port in Sind (Burton, 1. o. 1. 125), and the site is strewn with 
ruins of “ houses, curtains, bastions and amorphous heaps ” in which 
coins and other antique objects are found m abundance. (Elliot, 868 
post). It IS not a very large place but Manhaban also was not one, as 
It was only a place of landing or crossing on the road to Makran The 
Gharo channel, on which it lies, is an old arm of the Indus which had 
to be crossed and Manbabari must have been, just what Bhanbor was, 
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'* an outpost guarding the creek and regulating the shipping admitted 
into the open waterway.” (Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 8'^). 

The real name of what is called Manhabari was probably Banhabari 
or Bahnabari Babhanban, i. e , Bahmanbari, Sanskrit Brahmanwara. 
The Sanskrit form of Brahmanabad is, most probably, Brahmanvata or 
Brahmanvasa—" Brahman's Dwelling”. There are very similar * 
toponyms elsewhere in India. 1 rahmanbaria is a well-known place in 
Tippera, Bengal (I Q-. IX. 9). Constable 30 A d Bamanbore is a petty 
State in Ka^iawad (I. G. VIi 843) and Bamnasa in the same province 
must be anotber vernacular form of Brahmanvasa. There is a Bamanwas 
or Bamaniawas in Jaipur State, Bajpntana (I. G., Tbid) and about thirty 
other toponyms of this type are registered in the official Guide to Indian 
Post Offices. General Haig assures ns that ban is an old Sindhi suffix to 
place-names, c. g., Ghorabari in the Lower Delta, Hurbari in Shahdad- 
pnr pargana, etc. (L D. 0. 83). 

I. 40, 1. 5. KdmuTiul from Mansur a is two days* journey. 

The forms ‘ Xamnhnl’ and ‘ Pamhal ' are errors for Amhal {Becte 
Anhal, Anhil). The distance is palpably wrong. Kamuhnl (Anhilwad 
or Nahrwala-Patan in Gujarat) could not have been only two days’ 
journey from Mansura in Smd. Gildemeister’s Text makes it eight 
stages (35, 1. 12 = Tr. 179) and this is also what is found in Istakhri 
(80 ante, Goeje’s Text, 179, 1. 9). A glance at any map must suffice to 
show that “ eight ” is correct. Idrisi states that “ from Mamhal to 
Mantra, through Bania, is considered nine days ” (84 infra). The error 
is perhaps due to «>* having been wrongly read as 
1. 40, L IS. The river Sandaruz %s about three days* distant from 
Multan. 

Raverty’s theory is that this Sandaru® (Sind-rnd of Iijtakbri, ante 
80) must be the “ Biyah and its tributaries, the Bihat, Chinab and Bavi, • 
which, in those days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan 
and united with the Biyah some 28 miles to the south-ward of the last- 
named city.” As regards the other river Jandarua, or Jandrnd, he is 
positive that it must be “ the Hakra,- Wahmda or Smd Sagar, of which, at 
the period in question, the Sutlej was a tributary.” (Mihr^, 2184). He 
also contends that Jandrhzor Chandrhd— the city which is said to 
have stood on the banks of the nver— is *' an impossible name for a 
town.” {Ibid. 219), 

It seems more natural to understand these vague and jejune 
references in such a manner as would be consonant with the names as they 
stand. These old writers had no real knowledge of the source, alignment 

Istakhri knew the name 
and that of only one out of the five rivers of the Punjab. 
Ita Hauqal had picked up, m a blundering sort of way, those of two of 
them. Masudi mentions the Raid (Ravi), the BahatU (Biyah?) and what 
he callB the nver ol Kashmir,’ bat he had never so much as heard of the 
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dtinnb or the Sutlej. He even makes some sort of coniumon, by miring 
up the nver of Bust, Qi^zni, EukhaJ and Dai^ar [the Helmand] which 
falls into the Hamun of Zarrah, with the Kabul river and speaking of 
it as if it was one of the five rivers of the Punjab. Idrisi’s knowledge 
did not extend beyond the crude statements of Ibn Ha'uqal and his only 
original contribution to the subject consists in the portentous pronounce- 
ment that Nahrwara and Mathura stood on the banks of the Ganges 
Cp. 91 infra) Two centuries later, Wassaf was acquainted with the 
names of only four of the Punjab rivers, and he mentions them in the 
usrong order* (E D. IIL 86). 'Unsun also speaks of Mahmud of Qhazna 
Crossing " the Chandaha, Sihtin, Bahwali and Behat” {Ib. IV. 616). 
Amir Elinsrau is guilty of a similar error (Jh. III. 70 note) and that 
most ^'^udite geographer ” and author or two “ Universal Histories ”, 
Hafiz Abm, declares that the Biyah '* falls into the sea in the country 
ofKambaya.”! (J6.IV.4) 

I venture to suggest that all that is necessary to arrive at the true 
solution to this puzzle is to add a ‘ dot * to the second letter and 

rea^ or Satadrus or Saiadrfid. The old Blndu name oi the 

Sutlej was * Shatadru ’ and Sayyid Muhammad Latif assures us that it is 
even now “ called Satadru by the lower mountaineere of (he Punjabi 
(fOstory of the Punjab, p. 9 note) This Sandros or Sindrud, as 
Istakhri calls it, is said to be “ about three days’ distant from 
Multan and to fall into the Mihran above Basmad, but below Multan.” 
Now, the Sutlej is the most eastern of the five Punjab rivers. It is 
known as the Ohar£ after its confluence with the Blah and the combined 
stream now Joins the Trimab — the Jhelam, Chinab and Bavi — near 
Uccha to form the Fanjnad. Uchha, in fact, " lies on the south bank 
of the Sutlej opposite to its confluence with the Trimab ”. (L Q- XX l Y , 
82) Uchha is about 72 miles south of Multan or about “ three days’ 


journey below” that town. 

The courses of the Punjab rivers have changed considerably within 
the thousand years that have elapsed since Istakhri wrote. It has < been 
held by more than one authority of great weight that the “ Sutlej 
flowed about this period in the present dry bed of the Hakra, some 
forty miles south of its present course ” (I G XVm, 24). Its old 
bod through Bhawalpur and Bikaner can be still traced (I G KXX J.LL 79) 

Similarly, the Ohandrud is the Chand-ab, f e, the Ohin-ob. Pud 
and are synonymous in Persian and the Surkhrud is also called 
Surklifib, the Wakhshrud, Wakbshab, the Sofedrud, lafljab, the Marv 
Bud, Murf^b, and so on The old name of the Chinab was 
Chandrabhaga and it is, as Abul Pazl states, made up of two streams, the 
Ohandar (Chandra) and the Bhaga, which unite neai Khatwar [Kuhtwar] 
ani are known aS the Chinab. (Ain, Tr H. 810) In fact, *Utbi 
speaks of the Chinab as the * Chandraha ’ and he knows the Sutlej also 
only by its old name, Sataldur or Satladru (Satlasruf), 
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(ED. n. 41). Baihaqi also speafe of it aa Ah-i Ghandr^ (Text, 328, 1. 8). 

The town Ohandriis whicK stood on its banks is, probably, what 
is now known as * ?odhra ’ or Sodra. Ohandrns or Chandror most be the 
vemacnlar &rin of Ohandrapiira~the city on the Chandra. Chandra- 
pura would become Chandrawara, Sandrawara, Sandror Sondra and 
Sodra. It is common knowledge that the Indian ‘oh' is often changed 
into a dental or palatal ‘ s ’ or ‘ sh * m Arabic, a. Chatnranga— Shatranj 
— Chach, Sassa (^)J China, Sin ; Chamara (flywhisk), Samara {ante p. 5) ; 
Chaeh, Shash.* A town called Beaa stands yet on the river of that name 
and another called Satrod also exists. (Constable, PJ. 25 Ab, Ac). 

In a word, Raverty’a hypothesis is that the Sindmd is the Be^ 
and the Chandrnd his favourite Hakra. My submission is that the right 
solution is jnst the reverse. The Sindrhd is the Satadmd or Sutlej 
whi<di then flowed in the bed of the Hakra, and the Chandrnd is 
the united Chinab or what we now call the Trimab. This explanation 
has the advantage of completely satisfying the phonetic requirements 
and appears also to be less far-fetched. 

L 44, L 6. Philosophers and geometricians haoe divided the land of 
Hind into nine unequal parts- as appears from the 
hook called Batankal- 

The identity of this ‘ Batankal ' with “ Patau jali” has been doubted, 
as there is nothing corresponding to this statement in any of the extant 
works of Patanjali. Tlie disoussion on the subject m Vol. II to which 
Dawson refers is misconceived and gets us nowhere. An examina- 
tion of the original Arabic text shows that the above quotation is not 
from Patanjali himself but from a Commentary ['jfikd] written by an 
unnamed author or glossator on some book of Patanjali’s. The words 
used are This 2'ikd is mted in several other places also 

by Alberuni and the excerpts from it are neither philosophic nor meta- 
physical. They are all of a Pnranic character, treating of cosmographic 
subjects. (Sa^n, Tr. II, 263-4 Notes), 

1. 45, 1. 6. And the mountain of Meru stands opposite to the 

southern pole. 

It should be pointed out in justice to Alberuni that what is here put 
into his mouth regarding Meru and the heavenly bodies revolving round 
it by Rashidiu-d-dm does not represent his own knowledge or opinion. It 
is merely part of an excerpt from Brahmagupta and the Chapter in which' 
the sentences occur is entitled “ Of Mount Meru, according to the authors 
of the Puranas and of others.” (H I. 243). The “ others ” are Brahma- 
gupta, Balabhadra and Aryabhatta Alberuni even warns bis readers 

tbat all that Balabhadra produces is foolish, both in words and matter.” 
( Jb. 244). 

1. 46, Z. 11, This mountain is so high that Firdausi pr6b(d)ly meant the 

foUoioing verse to apply to it. 

. This also does not occur anywhere in the original Arabic. The 
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* verse* is only a purple patch interpolated byEashid or the Peraiaa 
paraphrast (ct S. L 202) 

1. 47i I S. There are rtvers and large streams, etc. 

The Persian text appears to have been very defective here and this 
important passage is rendered very differently in several places by Sachau 
Some of the toponyms also are very differently spelt Sachan translates 
it thus : ** In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Eayabish, i s#, 
Kabul, rises a river which is called Gl-horvand on accoant of its many 
branches. It is joined by several affluents. 1. The river of the Pass of 
Ghhaak. 2 The river of the gorge of Panchir below the town of Par- 
wan 8. 4 The nver Sharwat and the river Sawa, which latter flows 
through the town of Lanbaga, t e Lamghan , they join the Ghorvand at 
the pass of Drhta. 6, 6. The rivers Nhr and Kira Swelled by these 
affluents the Ghorvand is a great stream opposite the town of Pursh^ 
var, being there called the Ford, near the village of Mahanara, on the 
eastern bank of the river and it falls into the nver Smdh at the Oastle of 
Bitur, below the capital of A1 Qandahar which is Vaihand ” 
(S I. 259). 

Now Thornton wntes thus in his article on the Kabul river “ It 
rises about sixty miles from Elabul, at a short distance beyond which it 
receives the Lohgar river . .. About 40 miles below Kabul, it receives 
the river of PancKshir. ... It then receives the Tagao nver .. The 
united streams of the Alishang and Alingar join it about 20 miles further 
down At a distance of 29 miles more, the Surkhrud or Bed Biver falls 
into it. 20 miles further east, it receives the Kama, called also the 

river of Kunar Just below Dobandi, it is joined by the Landye or ■ 

Panjkora and receives the river of Swat from the north-east. After 

this confluence, the Kabul river falls into the Indus opposite Attack ” 

It IB clear from this that Alberhni’s river of Ghorvand is not, as 
Dowson says in his note, the affluent or tributary called Ghorband m 
our maps, but the mam stream, the great Kabul river itself It will be 
also seen that Alberuni has left out the names of several of its tributa- 
ries The river of the Pass of Ghuzak must be either the Lohgar river or 
the Ghorband tributary, Panjshir is well known and Parwan is situated 
about eight miles north of Charikar, which *' lies at the month of the 
Ghorband valley, 40 miles north of K&buL** (IG. IX 176) Sawa or 
Sheva is shown south-east of Lamghan and west of Kunar in Constable, 

PI 22, Dc The tract called Kunar extends from Shigal to Sheva, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles (Baverty, Notes on Afghanistan, 106). The 
rivers Sharvat and Sawa are most probably the Abngar and Alishang 
which join the Kuntfr or Kama and fall into the Kabul a little above and 
below Darunta (I G EX 146). Druta or Darunta hes B} Kos (or KuroTi) 
west of Jalalabad and about 10 Kos south-east of Mandrawar (Baverty, 

N. A 71, 99 ; see also I G. XIV. 2) Babur speaks of “passing through 
the Daruta narrows by raft, and of going to the Ba^-i-'Wala in Adina- 
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pur after getting off a little above Jahannuma, ifi. Jalalabad.” (^. 
Beveridge, Balurnama, Tr. 421). The Ford [ML'abar] of Mahnara is the 
Marmiuara of Baihaqi (B.D. n, 160) and may have been near what 
is now called Pratah Minara— 'the Fallen Minara [or Tower], 
(Raverty N. A. 93). Bitnr which is said to have been below 
Wavhind is probably the Petora of Captain Wood, who states that he 
passed by it on his journey by boat from Attock to Kalabagh. (Journey 
to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 76). Mr. H. 0. Srivastava in- 
forms me that Petore still exists at about miles south of the Attock 
Bridge and is locally known at Kot Pethere The ruins of a Buddtdst 
stupa, two rock-cut wells and of a castle can be still traced and are 
clearly visible. The Nur and the Qira are two rivers of Kaflristan in 
the north-west of Lamghan (Raverty, N.A. 108, 135). They are shown 
in (Sir) C. B. Markham^s ‘ Map of the Sulaiman Mountains on the 
Northern Frontier of India ’ in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society for January, 1879. See also B, D. II. 465. 

I, 48, 1 , 2. After tJiat there comes from the toest the river of Tibet, 
called the Jailam. 

* Tibet * is a palpable error for Behat, the ancient Vitasta and 
the Kashmiri Veth, 

L 49, Z. 16, It comes from the city of Turmuz and the eastern hills, 

18 a mistranscription of Narmad. What Alberuni really 
says IS that between the mouths of the nvers Sarsuti and Ganges is the 
mouth of the nver Narmada, which descends from the eastern mountains 
and takes its course in a south-western direction ”. (S. 1. 261). 

‘ I. 50 , 1 4 The three eastern streams are the Balan, Ladafi and Nalin. 

Sachau reads Nalini, Hradini and Pavani (I. 261). All that follows 
upto the end of section in at page 53 infra is, again, not an ejqiression 
of Alberuni’s own opinions or knowledge, but an exposition of the Puranic 
geography He is merely reporting or repeating what is said about the 
rivers of India in the Matsya and Vhyu Puronas (S.I. 257, 259). The 
mention m the latter part of the excerpt of people whose bps are like 
inverted ears, whose ears hang down to their shoulders and whose 
faces are like those of horses, indicates that we are in the region of 
cosmographic myth and not of scientific geography. 

I. 54, 1 , 4 from foot. In stating these distances vie will begin from 

Kanauj 

Alberuni’s Indian Itineraries are, speaking generally, more accurate 
and reliable than those of Istakliri or Ibn Hauqal, and he appears also to 
have been fully aware of the pitfalls which he in the path of a scientifio 
investigator, who had to depend upon the assertions of individuals of the 
Hindu mentality. His Tables of Distances are introduced with' the 
following prefetory observations, the significance of which cannot be too 
strongly empha^sed, especially as they have been hghtly passed over in 
this version of Rashld-ud-din’s abstract. “It is only with the greatest 
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exertion and caution that we can, to some extent, correct the statements 
of the Hindus. But we could not make up our mind to suppress that 
which we knew on Account of that which we did not know. We ask the 
reader’s pardon, where there is anything wrong” (S. L 200, see also 
Eemaud, Fragments, 82-3, Tr. 102) » 

The information contained in these fifteen or sixteen itineraries is 
derived from three different sources of very unequal value* (1) The 
Quarter-Master-Oeneral’s Department of the Sultan, as regards the routes 
along which Mahmud’s cohorts had marched, in the course of his 
invasions, leaving fire, famine and slaughter in their trail Many of 
the places mentioned in ‘Utbi’s history, Bhatiya, Nandna, Narain, 
Thanes ar, Barhamshil, Loharin, Mathura, Bari are noticed hero also. 
They are the most reliable part of this lucubration (2) The informa- 
tion supphed by Musalman traders, travellers and authors about the 
more distant parts of the country (3) The hterary and traditional state- 
ments of old Hindu writers and living pandits about towns and countries 
famous in Hindu literature and history, eg, Ujjain, Bhilsa, Tanja- 
war, Eameshar, Kamarup, Khajuraha, Baroi (Dwarka), Uwarayahar, 
Odravishaya, etc. Bespectiug these, Alberuni had to rely on the asser- 
tions of persona whose knowledge he knew to be derived merely from 
tradition or hearsay, but he had to accept them for the nonce, for want 
of anything more trustworthy. 

It will be observed that whereas the distances tabulated in the 
itmeranes of the first class are expressed precisely m tens and units as 
8, 9, 12, 15 or 17 farsaMs, those drawn from the second and third 
sources are expressed only m round numbers, 20, 40, 60, etc In fact, 
these numbeirs are all but useless and rarely helpful in the identification 
of plao^names which are doubtful or incorrectly transcribed or relate to 
extensive districts or provinces These latter were, for the most part, 
only vague geographical expressions, the connotations of which were not 
fixed and must have varied from time to time in accordance with 
historical events which changed the pobtical map of In dia 

Alberuni states here that his fareaJch is four miles but this is th e 
Arabian mile, which is neither the English statute mile nor the English 
geographical mile. He is careful to define this mile here as equal to 4000 
cubits (S. 1. 166-7) and at 1. 200, he agam declares that 1 Farsakh 
s= 4 miles = 1 Kttroh = 16000 cubits. If the cubit is reckoned at 24 fingers 
or about eighteen mches (A, G. I. 671), Alberum’s mile must be valued 
at 6000 feet and his Farsakh at 24000 feet = 4 6/11 English miles But 
^the length of the cubit or is variously estimated and Sprenger 
reckons the Arabian mile as equal to 2000 metres = 2186 English yards 
s= 6658 feet. {.Die Post vnd Eetserouten des Orients, Vorrede, xxvi 
apud S. n. 316 note). Mr. Gibb equates the Arabian mile with 1921 
. metm (Travels nf Dm Batuta, 347-8) Now, four Arabian miles of 2186 
■TanjgrimTi yards each .wou\d be =8744 yar^=4 89/40 miles. Or if 
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Mr Gibb’s estimate is preferred, 4 Arabian miles — 7684 metres — 25200 
feet — 4 17/22 English miles. Dr. (Sir) Aurel Stein takes Albernni’s farsakTi 
to have measured a little short of five miles. (J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 26) 

Elliot, Cunningbam, Eaverty and others who have animadverted on 
the undue abridgment of the distances laid down in Alberuni’s itineraries, 
have done so on the supposition that his farsakh was equal to only three 
miles. But it will be seen that this fundamental postulate or assumption 
is demonstrably incorrect It follows, not only that the animadversions 
are founded on their own error, but that the identifications they have 
proposed on the basis of that assumption mast be of doubtful validity. 

The following comparative table will show that Alberuni’s farsakh 


works 'out at five miles or 

even 

more, 

when 

he speaks from his own 

Imowledge or had trustworthy sources of information;— 

Kabul to Ghazna 

17 f. 

88 miles 

(I. G. XIV". 12) 

Parshawar to Dunpur 

15 f 

79 

f) 

(I. G. XIV. 12) 

Waihind-Parshawar 

14 f. 

60 

If 

(Sarkar, I A cii) 

Dunpur to Kabul 

12 f. 

90 


(Sarkar, I A. ciii). 

Patna-Mungir 

15 f.lOO 

If 

(Seeley, Boadbook, 3). 

Qanauj-Blajuraha 

301 

180 


(A. G. 1. 481). 

Qanauj-Jajmau 

12 f 

58 


(Thornton, Gaz. 542) 

Mungir-Ohampa 

30 f. 

136i^ 

« 

(A G I. 572). 

Qanau 3 -Mathura 

28f 

1651 

ft 

(A G. I 572). 

Anhilwara-Somnath 

50 f. 

260 

ff 

(Measured on the map). 

Qanauj-Mirat 

40 f. 

225 

f1 

If 

Panipat-Kithal 

101 

25 Kos 

(Yazdiin E. D. III. 494). 


But this does not mean that his distances are always correctly stated 
They are often undoubtedly faulty, but this is because his informants— 
Hindu Pandits, Muhammadan travellers, merchants or sailors had no 
real knowledge of the remote districts and towns which they had heard 
of, read about, or casually visited Some confusion appears to have been 
introduced also by the fact that Alberuni has copied some of his dis- 
tances from Hindu authors who had stated them in terms of the 
ambiguous Yojana, which had to be converted into Farsakhs 

The T ojand has been variously estimated at from 4i to 9 miles and 
its exact length has been a frequent subject of puzzlement and contro- 
versy (A. G I. B71-2) In fact, the Y ojand, like the Kos, would appear 
to have been Tcachd as well as paced and it is often exceedingly difficult 
to say whether the Y ojand in a particular case is of the first class or 
of the second We have just seen Alberuni stating explicitly 
that a Kuroh was equal to a Farsakh or 4 Arabian miles. But at 
1 166, where he gives the Hindu Table of measures of length, he states as 
explicitly that the Kuroh was only 4000 Arabian yards or cubits, i.e. 
6000 feet or one Arabian mile. Then at 1. 167, he assures us that 
the Yojanh was equal to 8 Arabian miles or 32000 Arabian yards == 48,000 
feet and that the Kuroh was i of a Yojana, i.e. 4 Arabian miles. 
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Elsewhere he tells us that Valahha [Vala] is 30 Tojanas from Xnhilwara 
(Text 205, 1 21 = Tr IT 7). Here, the Tojana must be the short one of 
about 41 miles, as the real distance' is about 150 miles Anhilwad [Patan] 
is in Lat 23°-52' N. , Long 72°-10' E, Vala near Bhavnagar in Lat 
21°-46' E , Long. 72°-ll' E It is evident that the Tojana was of two 
sorts and Alberuni himself makes no secret of his own bewilderment 
1.54 last line. Eight paraangs from ihat[Jajmctu] is Kartca, from 
Kartoa to Bt dhmashk eight , thence to 2hhabudi eight , 

' thence to the Tree ofBaragi {Brag) twelve 

The relative situations of three of these places are reversed in the 
Arabic According to Sachau and also Remand, (88, Tr 108), what 
Alberuni says is; “ Jajjamau 12 farsdkh from Qanoj. Abhapnri 8f, 
Kuraha 8 f , Barhamshil 8 f , Tree of Prayag 12 f.” (S I. 200). If the 
Arabic is right, Kuraha must be Kora-Jahanabad, which hes about 29 
miles ■^vest of Pathpur in Khajuha Tahsil, Pathpnr District, and about 
112 miles north-west of Prayag by road (Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer 
quoted in Sarkar, LA. cxu) Alberuni gives the latitude of Kuraha as 
26°-P N The I G makes it 26°-7' N (XV. 398) 

Barhamshil reminds one of “the Brahman’s Port ” of ‘ Utbi ’ which 
was also called ‘ Munj ’. ‘ Brahmashil ’ literally means, ‘Brahman’s or 
(Brahma’s) Rock or Stone.’ Munj has been supposed by Elliot to be 
Majhawan or Manjhawan, ten miles south of KSnhpur (Oawnpore). 
(B D n 458). Dr. Nazim thinks it must be Munjh, which lies about 
thirteen miles north-east of Etawa (Mahmud of Ghazna, 109). But a 
glance at the map will show that neither Manjhawan nor Mun;]h can be 
identified with Alberum’s Brahmashil, as the latter is said to have been 
12 farsdhhs, about 60 miles only, north of Prayag Majhawan is 10 miles 
south of Oawnpore which is 124 miles north-west of Prayag (Th. 24) 
and Munjb, near Etawa, is ruled out a fortiori, as it is even more 
remote 

There is a Manjhaupur about thirty miles north-west of Allahabad 
(Constable 28 Be) It is approximately in Lat. 26'’-32' N, Long. 
81°-30' E (I G XVIL 197) and may he Brahmashil 
Abhapuri (Abhaypurit) cannot be identified 
1. 55 , 1 6 Ardkriirat twelve parasangs from the tree of Prayag ; 
to the country ofUrthar, forty. Vrdabtshak, fifty. 

Dowson hazards the conjecture that Arak-tirat is Karantirat, now 
called Kantit, lu Mirzapur, but there is no phonetic resemblance 
between Karan and Arak (or Arku as in Sachau). A place called 
Arghya-tirthd is frequently mentioned as a place of pilgrimage on the 
Ganges in old inscnptions from Northern as well as Southern India. 
Kamadeva Chedi (E 1040-80 A. C ) is said in one of his copper-plates to 
have performed ceremonial ablutions hero before making a grant 
(Epigraphia Indioa. XL 176). 

Uwaryohar or Griyah&r, os it is in S. (L 20D and IL 318), has not been 
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identified. I suggest tKat the right reading may be Awadbihar 

—the Awandbihar of Minhaj {Talaqat-i-Msiri, Text 12S, 1. 2), 
which is said to have been one of the districts conquered by M'uizz-ud- 
din Sam. Uddandapur or Uddandvihar was the old capital of Magadha 
and is now represented by the town of Bihar, There was a great 
Buddhist monastery and college here It is mentioned in an. inscription 
of Surapala of the Pala dynasty (Rakhaldas B^erjea in J. A. S. B. 
1911, p. 760). The distance given is only approximate and meant 
probably for the nearest boundary of the kingdom. Another phonetic 
approach may be Videha. Its capital, Mithila (Darbhanga), was in 
North Bihar (J. A. S. B. 1897, p. 89 ; 1. G. XTO, 880). In a word, 
Uwaryahar must be either Awandbihar or Videha, ifi. South Bihar or 
North Bihar, but the former is to be preferred. 

Urdabishak (Ourdabishau in R. 104) which was on the borders of 
the sea, fifty farsalcTis from Awandbihar (or Bihar) must be ‘ TTdravishaya* 
or ‘ Odravishaya’, the country of the Odras, Oriyas, not ‘ Urdhva- 
Vishaya’ as Sachau suggests (II 818 Notes). His MS read ‘t)rdab^ahau^ 
but this must be due to the copyist having transposed the ^ and j. “ The 
ancient province of Odradesha,” says Cunningham, “ comprised the whole 
of the present districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur and part of Medini- 
pur” (Midnapore). (A. G I. 611). Odra is mentioned by Alberum himself 
in the list of countries in the east, in juxtaposition with Magadh'a, 
Mithila, Samatata, Paundra, Iltkala, etc. (S. L 801). 

1. 55, last line. There is a kingdom uohich is at •present near Chun^ 
and the beginning of that is Dar (or Dur), forty. 

The Arabic has it thus ‘ Thence along the coast towards the east are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur ; first Daraur, which is 
40 f. from 'Ordabishau, Kanji 30 f., Malaya 40 f., Kunk which is the leist 
of Jaur’s possessions in this direction.* (S, I. 200; B. 104). ‘ Jaur’ is the 
'Arabic way of writing ‘Chola’ and the king referred to is the great 
Raja Raja Chola I, who reigned from 986 to 1011 A. 0., or his son 
Ra^endra Choladeva I, who succeeded him and ruled upto 1052 A. C. 
"In the course of his reign. Raja Raja passed from victory to victory, 
conquering the eastern Chalukyan kmgdom of Vengi, then Ooorg and 
Quilon, and even the northern kingdom of Kalinga. At his death, he 
was the undoubted Lord Paramount of Southern India and ruled a 
kingdom which included nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
Ceylon and Mysore. His son continued his father’s ambitious career 
and his conquests extended to Orissa and even Bengal.” (Smith, B. H. I. 
846-6). 

Daraur is Dravara, t.e. Dravida. Malaya must be the Pandya country 
Comprismg the modem districts of Tanjore, Madura, etc. (A. G. 1. 649, 
651). Kunk is Kongn-nad, the old name of a province which comprised 

south-western taluqs of the present Salem district. 

Coimbatore is even now called Hongunad. Inuring the . ninth cen* 
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tur^, tlJe Koligu 'country passed under the Ohdla'&ngs who held it "for 
nearly 200 years It then fell in the eleventh century into the hands 
of the Hoyshalas.” (I.Gi X 868). ' . 

It is perhaps worth noticing in connection with Alberdni’s spelling 
of the name * Ohola * that the oldest form is ‘ Chora as in the Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka Ptolemy has ‘ Chorai * and Plmy ‘ Sora (I.G. X 326) 
L B6, 1. 8. Thence [from Pataliputra] to Mangirt, fifteen . Ghampa 
thtrty; Dukampur fifty, Qanga 8agar, thirty. 

Mangiri is Monghyr, the old name of which is said to have been 
Mundagiri or Modagin (A.QI 476) or Madgagin (Inscription of 12th or 
18th century), “Hill of Madga”. (I G XVII. 401-2) The actual 
distance of Monghyr from Patna is about 100 miles (Seeley, Eoad-book 
of India, Pt 1, p 3) It is reckoned at 87 Shahjaham Eos — each Eos of 
600 yards = about 2 3/6 miles, t s 96 miles by Bakhtawar Khan, the 
secretary of Aurangzeb, in the Mtraiu-h'Jlam, (E. D. VII, 168). 

Champa is the old name of Bhagalpur distnct Close to 
Bhagalpur, two villages named Champanagar and Champapur still exist 
(A. G. I. 477). 

Dukampur has not been located, probably because the name 
ih spelt wrongly The reference seems to me to be to iyffy 
Vikrampur (the old capital of the Sena kings of Bengal), eight miles 
south-east of Dacca. The copyists appear to have first turned it into 
then into and lastly into this fantastic 

Vikrampur is still the name of a paigana m Mnnshigan;) division of 
Dacca district. Lat 23°-33' N., Long 90°-80' EGG. VIH 220, XXI 
182). Vikrampur was the favourite residence of Ballalasena, the great 
grandfather of Lakshmanasena (r 1119-1192 AC) 

Ganga Sagar, where the Ganges fell into the sea at one time, must 
be Saugor island It is said to bo about thirty farsakhs — 140 miles — from 
Dukampur. As Vikrampur is in Lat 23'’-83' N , Long 99°-80' B. (I G 
XXT 182), and Saugor island, at the mouth of Hooghly, lies between Lat. 
2l°-30' and 21°-36' N and Long. 88°-2' and 88°-ll' B. (I G XXI. 866), 
the real distance between the two places must be nearer 240 miles 
than 140 The error may be due to the confusion or ambiguity 
about the length of the Yojana Two hundred and forty miles would be- 
about equal to thirty puoca Tojanae of about eight miles each 
I. B6, last line Thence [i.e. from Malt Bart, ten ft from Qanauj]t 
to Dukam, forty-five. 

“Dukam” is Dogaon, on the bank of the Sarju, about four miles 
west of Nanpara station on the Bengal North-Western Railway It is 
22 miles north of Bahraich m Oudh (I G. XVIII, 367) Lat 27°'BB' 
N , Long 81°-36' E It is now in ruins, but was a prosperous town in the 
days of Akbar and copper coins struck here by him and Shah Jahan 
are not uncommon (Vost, The Dogaon Mint, in J A. S. B 1896, pp. 69- 
71). It is said -to have been destroyed about the end of the reign of -Shah 
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JaHan in consoqnenoo of tKe onrse of a saint named SKaE Sajan. (Gazet* 
teer of Oade, Ed. 1877, 1. 144). 

L 66, last line. Thence {from Dukam) to the Ungdom of Silhet, ten ; 
thence to the city of Shut, ttcelve. 

This Silhet is, as Dowson notes, Shahjahanpnr-Silhat in Gorakhpur. 
It is 30 miles east of Gorakhpur town. Lat. 26°'40' N., Long. 83‘’-63' E. 
Bhut may be Bettiab, Lat 26°-48' N., Long. 84‘’-3(y B., which is 82 miles 
east of Gorakhpur. i>e» 52 east of this Silhet (Th.). Bettiah is the chief 
town of Ohamparan, the north-east division of the district of Saran, and 
that division is often called Bettiah even now. (Th.). If Sylhet is the 
place of that name m Gorakhpur, Eeinaud’s identification of this ‘ Bhut’ 
with Bhut^ {Fragments, 105 n ) will not bear examination 
I 57, h 2. Thence for ttco hundred parasangs, it ts called Tilut, 

, where the men are very black and fat-nosed like the 

Turks 

The words for “ two hundred parasangs” are not in the Arabic Text, 
(98, 1. 11), which merely says that “ further on, the country to the right 
[of Bhut] is called Tilwat, the inhabitants Taru, people of very black 
colour and fiat-nosed hke the Turks.” (S I. 201 ; R. Tr 106). Tilwat (or 
\ Tilut) is Tirhut. The old Sanskrit form Tirubhukti is probably deriv- 
'ed from its “flat-nosed” Mongoloid inhabitants called Tharus. The 
Tharus are mentioned along with the Koch and Mech by Minha]. 
(T. N. in E D. II. 310, q v. my Note See also Blochmann, J. A S. B. 
1873, p. 239 note). 

1. 68, 1. 1. Thence to Dhdl, of which the capital ts Bituri, to the kinq^ 

domofKankyu ts twenty parasangs. 

In the Arabic, “the capital is Tiaun or Ti van” (Text 99, 1. 1), 
of which the ruler is called “ Qangeya”. (S. I. 202; R. Tr. 106). 
Sachau says that “ its position cannot be determined ”, but there can be 
little doubt that it is Tnpun, the ancient capital of Dahala or the Ohedi 
country. It is now called Tevar and was also known as Karanbel 
The village of Tevar lies about four miles from Jabalpur (Jubbulpore). 
(I.Q. XIY, 207) ‘ Tiwari Brahmans * are a well-known caste in the United 
Provinces Kankyu (Gangyu) is Gangeyadeva Chedi, who ruled from 
about 1020 to 1040 A. C. He is mentioned by Baihaqi also, who says that 
Banaras was in the kingdom of Gang[eya], when Ahmad Nialtigin 
sacked it in 424 A. H 1034 A. C. (Text, 497, 1. 9 f . f . ; E. D.' II, 123). 

I. 58, Z. 3. Thence to Asiir, thence to Banawas, on the shore of the sea. 

Banaw^ is a place of great antiquity and is mentioned by Ptolemy. 
It lies sixteen miles south-west of Hangal in the Sirsi taluka of Dharwar 
district. Lat. 14°-33' N., Long 76'’-6' E. Alberuni is mistaken in saying 
that it lies on the sea coast (Fleet m B Gin 278-9 note). 

Asnr or Apsur, as Sachau and Reinand read it, has not been identi- 
fied. It may be the old part of Barcelore, the name of which is 
Basaruru in Oanarese and is also wntten Abasarur by Ibn Batuta 
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(IV.'TT-S), Basar^ by Abnlfeda (Qildemeuter, 184) and Barsalnr, 
Bassaloor, Baroalor by others Lat. 13“-66^ N. It lies ten miles south 
of Bhatkal. (Ynle, H J 45). Constable 34 B o. s n. Barkalnr. 

I. 59, h 7. From Mdhura {Ma£hwa], at the distance of thirty-five f, 
you come to a large town called Dudhi ; thence to Bas*hur, 
seven. 

Dndhi may be Dadahi, now in pargana Bilbahat, Jhansi district, 
nineteen miles sonth of Lalitpnr. It contains a great number of 
Ohandel ruins and a largo Chandel tank. (Silberrad’s Art. on the 
V History of Western Bundolkhand ” in J A.S B 1902, p. 125 note) 
Dudahi is said in the IQ also (XI. 374) to have been a place of 
great importance at one time The tank and temples are stated 
to be undoubtedly of the Chandel period and a colossal image, twenty 
feet high, of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, which is carved on a 
rook close by, is also mentioned Dadahi is shown in Constable 27 Dc. 
and IS in Lat. 24°-25' N.,Long. 78°-23^ B (LQ loc. dt ). It is true that this 
differs from that given by Alberuni himself —25°-40' N.^n the Qdnun-i- 
Ma8*udi (S. IL 317 Notes), but this is of little or no moment. Alberuni’s 
results sometimes vary from those of modem surveys by 2, 3 and even 
4 degrees in regard to places, the names and situations of wbicli are 
absolutely certsdn. Compare the following ; 



(Sachau, n 341,317) 

This should teach us that in those oases in which the situation of a place 
admits of doubt, the Table of Latitudes given in the Qjanun-i Mas'idi 
IS not likely to prove helpful and may be even misleading 

Beinaud and Sachau read the second name as Bamahur, not Bas*hur 
and there is also the variant ‘ Hahura ’ Sachau makes the distance from 
Dudhi to Bamahur, seventeen farsaTchs (I 202), but Reinaud agrees with 
Dowson in reading the figure as seven. All three agree, however. In 
placing Bas’hur or Bamahur five farsdkhs north of Bhllsa. There is a 
place called Basoda whidi lies about 25 miles north of Bhilsa (Constable, 
7 
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27 Co) and it may be the town meant, if the right rea^g is Bas’Ehr. 

Alberhni makes the distance between Mahabalistan (Bhilsa) and 
Ujjain nine (or ten) farsakhs only, which is wrong. Bhilsa is in Bong. 
77‘’-50' B., Bat. 23‘’-30' N., Ujjain in Long. 75°-47' E. The two places 
are really about two degrees of Longitude, about 130 miles, not 45 or 50 
miles only, distant from each other. Ujjain, again, is more to the north 
of Bhar, than to the east of it. ' 

I. 60, h 5. From DTiar going south, you come to 'Mahimdhra ten 

f , thence to KundaTcif tmnty ; thence to Namatoar on the 
hanks of the Nerhadda, ten ; thence to Bisimr, tteenty ; 
(hence to Matdakar, on fhfi hanks of the Chdavery, siady f. 

Almost all the toponyms are written differently in the Arabic. (Text, 
99, 1. 11). Sachau has “ Bhumihara, Kand, Namavur, Aliapur and Man- 
dagir.” Keinaud reads “Mahumahra, Kandwahu, Namawar, Albaspur 
and Matdakar.” All that can be said of the first of these names is that it 
seems to he e, miswriting of MaKeshwar and that the second may be 
Khandwa. The third must be meant for Nimawar which lies on the 
right bank of the Narmada, 90 miles south of Bljain (Th). Alispur may 
stand for Blhchpur and Mandagir, which Sachau was unable to locate, is 
undoubtedly Muugipattan (now called Paithan), a place of great 
antiquity and the legendary capital of ShaUvahan. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and also in the Pertplus. It is now m Aurangabad district and 
lies on the north bank of the Qodavery. (1. Q XIX. 317) Constable 31 Cb. 
Ellichpur is said to have been founded by an old-time Jaina Raja named 
n (I. Q. XIL s.n) and is mentioned by Baroni (T. P Text, 222, 1. 9). 

^andwa also is said in the I (31. to be a place of considerable 
antiquity. *' Owing to its position at the junction of the two roads 
leadmg from Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have 
been occupied at an early period w. ..It is mentioned by the geographer 
Alberuni. In the twelfth century, it was a great seat of Jam worship.. .. 
The'town has four old tanks with stone embankments.” (XV. 241). 

ISiandwa may be, as this writer suggests, the Kundaki (Kand 
or Kandawaha) of this passage, but it is at least forty miles souffi of the 
Narmada and not north of it, as Alberuni locates it. Nimawar is on that 
river , but it lies about 80 miles northreast of Kli*indwa and not fifty 
south of It. Again, it is said to be 49 (9 + 10 + 20 + 10) farsakhs, that 
is, about 240 miles distant from Ujjain, but this is more* than double the 
trhe distance, which is 90 miles only (Th ), Alberuni has, in fact, reversed 
the positions of and doubled the distance between the two places. 

The whole of this ilalwa itinerary is more or less full of error. 
The great Arab polyhistor is merely repeating what he had learnt 
from books oi from his Pandits about all such places in the province "as 
were renowned in Hindu story.” lie is not moving due south from 
DuQahi.but oumpmg from one famous town to another and towards all 
nomta of the compass, as the names occurred to him. The ambiguity 
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relating to the Tojana and the Kui'dh may have been partly lesponsible 
for the disparity in the distances and his informants’ ignorance of 
topography for the conf osion in the bearings 
L 60, 1. lO. Bdhruj and Dhanjur, forty-ticd'f south of Anhtlwara 

Bahrnj is, of course. Broach, but Dhanjur is not so easily identified, 
Eeinaud reads ‘ Ealianhour * and Saohau ‘ Bihanjur ’ (Fragments, 88, Tr. 
112; S I. 205). The place meant is Bwder, a very old town near Surat 
on the other side of the Tapti. Barbosa speaks of it about 1614 A 0 as 
*Banel’ and says it was “ a rich and agreeable place of the Moors, which 
had very large and fine ships ” The Portuguese sacked it m 1630 It is 
mentioned also in an inscription of the time of Muhammad Tu^laq, 
which is now in the mosque at Navsari, about eighteen miles south of 
Surat. It relates to ,a mosque erected at ' Banel ’ by Malik Magbul, who 
was then (Sfovemor of Gujarat 

I. 61, 1. 14. West from Narana is Multan at the distance of fifty 
parasangs, thence to Bhatt fifteen ; south-east from BhaU 
is Jr or, fifteen BhaU is situated hetioeen tvoo arms of the 
Indus. 

Aror was sotUh-tcest, not south-east, of Bhati according to Saohau. 
(S L 205) But Dr Nazim translates the passage thus. “From 
Bazana towards the west, Multan is 60 1 and Bhati is 16 f and from 
Bhati towards the south-west, Aror is 16 f. It {Aror) ts a toumsMp 
behoeen the two arms of the rtver Bind ” (M G. 199 note) Dr Nazim’s 
point 18 that it is Aror and not Bhati which is said to lie between two 
arms of the Sind [Indus] and he is, most probably, right It may be 
wo:^ while to note that Sir B!. Blliot had rendered the sentence exactly 
like Dr Nazim in Ms First Edition (Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, 1849, p 80) 

Albernni’s ‘ Bhati ’ has been supposed by some wntere to be identical 
with the * Bhatiya* of ‘Utbi and Gardezi, but the phonetic resemblance 
seems illusory. Wherever Bhatiya was — whether at Uchch, Bhera, 
Bhatinda, or Bhatner, it was not this Bhati, which was 16 farsaTehs-^ 
about seventy miles— north-east of Aror The latter is really one 
hundred and sixty miles distant from Uchch, (Mihr^ 248 note) and 
much more remote still from all the other places mentioned — ^Bhera, 
Bhatinda and Bhatner. 

Sachau tells ns that Alberum gives the Lat. of Bhab as 28“-40' and 
that of Multan as 29“-40' in the QJinun-i-Mas'iidi (H. 341, 317), and this 
IS in complete accordance with the statement that Bhati was 16 
farsaTchs—a.hQvA seventy miles— south of Multan 
I. 62, t. 2 Thence (Jalandhar) to Balatoarda, one hundred. 

Dowson notes that other MSS. read ‘ ten’ instead of “ one hundred.” 
S. has ‘Ballavar’ and he and Beinaud (p. 88) make the distance only 
ten farsakhs 8 proposes to idenrify it with Phillaur (IL 319), but 
^hillaur is a modem town, founded only in the reign of ShaHjahin 
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(LG. s. n.). ‘Balawarda’ is really Ballavar which lies west of CJhamba and 
sonth of Bhadravah. It is freqaenty mentioned as ‘ Vallapura ’ in the 
Bajaiarangini. It is now called Bisohh and was the capital of one of the 
chiefships attached to the Jammu division of the Alpine Punjab. (Stein, 
Jj^.S3. 1899, p. 127 ; A. G. L 138, 135). Constable 25 A a. s n. Belaor. 

Lidda (1. 8.) is the valley of the Liddar river which is one of the 
principal feeders of the Jhelnm. It rises in the southern slope of the 
mountains bounding Kashmir on the north-east, in Lat. 34°"8* N. Long. 
76‘’-48', and falls into the Jhelum five miles below Islamabad (Th.). Sir 
Walter Lawrence says it is also called the Limbodri and that it comes 
down from the everlasting snows, overhanging the head of the valley, 
which is famous for its beautiful scenery. (Valley of Kashmir, 18). 

L 62, 1. 7. Thence (from Dyamau) to Gati, ten ; thence to AMr ten^ 
thence to Mirat ten ; Panipat ten. 

S. reads the second name os ‘ Kuti ’ and leaves it unidentified. 
Dowson supposes it to be Baj Ghat. 1 venture to suggest that Kuti may 
be an error for [Koli or Koil or Kol], the old name of 

‘Aligarh. “ The central position of Koil on the roads from Mathura and 
Agra to Delhi and Bohilkhand makes it a post of great military 
importance. It is a very old town and is said to have been named after 
a demon named Kol, whom Balaram is said to have destroyed.” (L G. V. 
209). It is described, in 1193 A. C., as one of the most celebrated 
fortresses of Hind (Taju-l-Maaeir in BD. 222). Mirat is about 90 
miles from Koil (Seeley, Road Book of India, Bd. 1825, p. 18). Alberuni 
makes it 20 farsaJehe which is nearly the same. 

L 62, 1. 10. In going south-uuest from [jSfttndm] to Araf-ftttr, nine 
f ; thence to Hajnlr, six ; thence to Mandhiihur; the 
capital of Lohatoar^ eight f. 

R. has Adat’hur (88). S. reads it as (Test, 101, L 2). ‘Adittahaur’ 

(1. 206). If the second letter is read as a vav, and the third as a be, we 
get Aubbahor, i.e. Abohar, a place of great antiquity on the old 
channel of the Sutlej. It was the frontier town of the district of Dibalpur. 
It is mentioned by Barani as well as Budauni, as lying on the route from 
Delhi to Mnltdn. Minhaj (E. D. II. 350) and Ibn Batuta both passed 
through it in going to and coming from the latter town. (Gibb, 190). 
It was the native town of Shams-i'Biraj, the historian, and his grand- 
• father was revenue officer of the dirtrict. Abohar is said to mean 
* Pool of Uboh ’ and to have been named after Uboh, the wife of 
Janra, a grandson of the legendary Bhatti king. Raja Rasalu. (Mihran, 
268 note and 278). Alberuni’s spelling seems to lend countenance 
to this traditional derivation and indicates that the old name was not 
‘Abohar ’ but ‘Aubbahor’ or ‘Aubohhar The town is now in the Pazilka 
tahsil of Perozepore district (I G.V. 2). Constable 24 E b. 

Hajnlr or Jajjanir (S. Test, 101, 1. 2) is an equally knotty problem. 
It Is mentioned by Wa^saf (E. D. III. 86) and it is probably the same as 
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Janjer, which was the nabvot own of a well-known family of 
Sayyade in the reigns of Balban and *Alau-d-din BIhalJi, according to 
Barani {Tar Ftr, Text, 118 1. 8; 350, 1 8 fE). But it seems that the real 
name was neither ' Kajnir * nor Janjer but Jajner and that it is now re> 
presented by Janer village— a ruined site in the Zira tahsil of Ferozepore 
district, Panjab. Janer is twelve miles distant from the town of Zira 
and BIX from that of Moga, g o. Constable 25 Ab It is locally said to 
have been the capital of the Panhar rulers of the district in old days and 
a huge mound of ancient times can be still seen in the place 

The last name is written by R as Medhukur (88), by 8 as Mandahukur 
(206) and by Baihaqi as Mandakkur (Text, 628, 1 6 F ) Alberuni and 
Baihaqi both state that it was the spemfio name or designation of the 
strongest fortress, fortified camp or citadel (<r^) in the town of 
Lahore Abul Fazl mentions a ' Mankoknor ’ m his list of the Dasturs 
or Revenue Divisions of the Suba of Lahore and places it in juxtaposition 
with Sialkot, which is 68 miles N NJJ of Lahore (Ain Tr. IE 110). 
But if this MandakkOr was the citadel of Lahore itself, it could not have 
been identical with or even in close proximity to Sialkot. 

Medhukur, Mandahukur, ' Mandakkur ’ look like corrupt or debased 
forms of some such Hindu name as Madrakgarh or Mand-i-Ehokhar. 
Eastern Punjab was known in ancient times as Madra-deaha, the country 
of the Madras or Madrakas In the Mahabharata {8aWui Farm, XXXI. 
1196-7), Shalya is called the Xing of Madra, the capital of which was 
Sakala and was situated between the nvers Chenab and Ravi (Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Reports, 11, 192-6 ; see also Fargiter, JA. SJB. 1895, p 251). 
Dr. Fleet has almost conclusively shown that this Sakala was Sialkot 
(B. H. I 68 note) and this may indicate that the name is connected with 
Madra or Madrakas and with their capital, Sialkot. But Alberuni 
himself gives the latitude of Sialkot as 82° -58', of Mandahukur as 81°-50', 
of Nandna as 32°-0' and of Multan as 29°-40' N. (S. I 817). Unfortu- 
nately, that of Lahore itself is not stated, but the fact that Sialkot is 
said to have been l°-8' further north than Mandahukur proves that the 
two are not identical and that Mandahukur must have been somewhere 
near Lahore and almost in the same latitude Alberuni’s latitude of 
Mandahukur is nearly the same as the true latitude (81°-86' N.) of Lahoie 
But very little can be built upon this, as his figures are often wrong 
I, 63, 1. 14. The people of Kashmir are carried on men’s shoul- 
der s in a Katut tohich resemhles a ihrone. 

(101, 1 8) 0^1 J® C3^.3 ‘j-Vl ^^3 

“ The nobles ride m palankins called Katt earned on the shoulders 
of men”. (S. I 206) Here (R 89, L 7) is an Indian vocable connected 
with the Sanskrit Khaitaha oi Khaitika, Hind Khat, ‘ cot, bed-stead’ 
‘Sir Aurel Stein speaks of the Kaitut as ‘ palankins ’ and traces the word to 
the Sans Karni-raiha of the Bajatarangini, (J A S B 1899, p 28 and 
note) but this may admit of doubt ‘ Palankin ’ itself is derived from 
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the Pers. Palang, bedstead, and ‘Palang’ is connected with the 
Sanskrit ParyunJca^ a bed. (H J. 8.v. Palankin), 

I. 63, 1. 3 from foot The principal entrance is at Birahd,n, half way 
detioeen the Sind and Jaxlam 

S. and B. 89, 1. 13 read Babrahan. Dr. Stem rejects Canningham’s 
identification of it with ‘ Babarkhana He says it is Babrahan, a 
place near the village of Gbambad, which lies S W. of Abbottabad. 
Latitude 34®-7' N Longitude 73°-7' B. He states that the easiest 
route to Kashmir from the west, leads throagh the open central portion 
of Hazira district to Mansehra, thence to Mozaffarabad and. thence to 
Baramula. The eight farsakhs (89 miles) which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to the bridge over the river — which must have been at what is 
now called Muzaffarabad — would well agree with the actual distance be- 
tween Babrahan and Muzaffarabad {1. c. 24, 222). 

I. 64, 1 1. Where the water of the Kusari is joined 6t/ that of the 
McLmhari. 

Sachau reads ‘ Kusnari * and ‘ Mahvi * (I. 206). Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies the Kusnari with the present Kunhar river which “ falls into 
the Jailam, a few miles below its great bend at Muzaffarabad, near 
which the bridge at the confiuence of the Jailam and the Kishanganga 
must be located.” The Mahwi, he says, must be the Kishanganga itself. 
The only error in the description is that Alberuni makes the Kunhar join 
the Mahwi (Kishanganga), whereap it really falls into the Jailam after 
the latter’s junction with the Bhshanganga {luc. cit. 28-24). 

I 64, 1 3. Thence [from the Bridge] you arrive at a distance of five 
days^ journey at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

“ The gorge through which the Jailam flows below Baramula, is, 
according to Drew, (Jummoo, p. 205) about 84 miles distant from Muza- 
flfarabad where the bridge must have been and this accords fairly well 
with Alberuni’s flve days or marches (Stein, 1. c 25). The ‘ Harmakut ’ 
mountain (1. 9) is Haramukha, which is 17,000 feet above sea leveL It 
dominates the view towards the north from a great part of the Kashmir 
valley. The name ‘ Haramukuta’ means ‘ Hara’s, t.e. ‘ Shiva’s diadem’ 
and refers to the belief that it is the god’s favourite residence {Ibid) 
Haramukh is shown in Constable A e 23 

L 64, 14 At the end of the defile lies Dawarul-Marsad. 

Eecte, * the Watch Station, Dvar ’ (S I. 207). ‘ Marsad ’ is not a part 
of the toponym, but an Arabic word signifying ‘ Place of observation,’ 
‘ watch-station,’ hence ‘ custom house ’ and also ‘ observatory.’ Alberuni 
is “ referring to the Watch-station at the Kashmir end of the gorge 
of Baramula, the position of which is marked to this day by the site of 
the old Gate known as Drang.” (Stein, L c. 25). “ These Dvaras served, 
at the same time, the purposes of defence, customs and police admini- 
stration, and were garrisoned by troops under special commanders. They 
were known as Rahdari in Mughal times.” (Jbid. 68-9), 
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L 64, Z. 7. The city of Kashmir te four parasangs from Adashtan. 

What Albertini really says la that “ the city of Kashmir, covers 
a space of four farsdkhs” (S L 207). ‘Adashtan ’ [Adhtehfhdna], was the 
‘<nty [is. capital] of Kashmir* itself Sir A Stein remarks that the 
statement is fairly correct, if it is understood to mean that the 
mty and the snbnrban area was four fareaJAs, about nmeteen miles 
in oircomference He reckons Alberuni’s farsoMi as equal to 4^ miles 
(Z. c 24 note). According to the I Q , the modem city of Snnagar has a 
length of 3 miles and a breadth of If miles and had houses on either 
bank of the Jhelum even in 1050 A. 0. (KXIII. 99) 

I. 64, Z 9. The source of the Jatlam ts in the mountains of Harmahutj 
' near the source of the Ganges. 

This is of course wrong Alberuni is only repeating the popular 
Kashmirian belief which places the source of the Kashmir river Sind, the 
most important tributary of the Jailam, in the sacred Qanga lake and 
identifies it with the Ganges, as the Jailam itself is identified with the 
Jumna. The Sind is generally known as the ‘ Uttaraganga ’ Its con- 
fiuence with the Jailam is spoken of as a Praydga and is a place of 
pilgrimage (Stem, Z. c 26) 

L 65, Z 2 The country of the Bhutatoari Turks 

These people must be Bhauttas, “ the Tibetan inhabitants of the 
Indus region towards the north-east and east of Kashmir, the people of 
Tibetan descent m the modem Dras, Ladakh and the adjacent mountain 
district.’* (Stem, Z o 92-8, and 125). The mention of Qilgit, Astor 
and Chil^ in the same connection (on p 46 ante) indicates that the 
people of the Hard country are also mcluded (J6 26). 

Mr Orooke explains that the proper name of the tract of Chinese 
territory which we call Tibet is Bodyul [Bod = land] and that of 
the people Bodpas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyas, — a name 
now apphed to the Tibetans bving on the borders between India and 
Tibet (T.O.IIL6). 

L 65, Z. 8. It [the mountain iarjaZ] can altoays he seen from the houn- 
dartes of Kashmir and Lohatoar 
S and B. read * Kularjak ’ instead of ‘ Larjal,* and * Takeshar ’ 
instead of ‘ Kashmir * (S. I. 208). Thdr readmg of the second name 
must be correct, as it is said, in Dow8on*B own translation, that the moun* 
tmn of Kaldrdhal “ can bo seen from Takas and Lahawar” (46 ants). 

^Cunningham was sure that ‘ Kalarchal* or Kularjak’ was the great 
Dayamur or Nanga Parbat to the west of Enshmir, which he remembered 
to have seen repeatedly from Banmagor on the Ohenab, a distance of 
200 miles ‘Nanga Parbat*, Bare Mountain, had, he urged, the same 
meaning as ‘ Karachal,’ ‘ Black Mountain ’ as ‘ Bareness * meant ‘ Black- 
ness,* from want of snow. (A. Q 1. 151 and note) But Dr. Stein thinks 
Kularjak ’ must be the Tatakfiti peak which he has seen from the 
“ Minaras of Lahore on very clear days and is visible also from Sialkot 
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and aujranwala. the Takkadesha or Takeshar of Alberiini. This peak 
rises to a height of 16,500 feet and 18 the central part of the Pir Panjal 
range and the loftiest and most conspicuous point of the mountain range 
to the south of Kashmir.” Lat. N.; Long. 74:°-33' B. (Loc. cit. 27 

and 79). May not the true reading be, not KularjaTc, but Kulajah i.e. 
Kulachal, ‘a greater principal mountain*? 

I. 6S, 1. 9. The foi't of Rajgiri u to the south of it [Lhrjal] and 
Ldhur, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the toest 

This Rajgiri should not be confounded with the modern Eajauri. 
Its position cannot be definitely fixed and all that can be said about it is 
that it was somewhere in the upper Suran valley. 

Lahur or Lohar is the present Loharin. Lat. 83°-48' N. Long. 74-°23' 
B. The entrance to the valley of Loharin lies almost due west of 
Tatakuti, (Stein, Z. c 27-8 and his article on the ‘Castle of Lohar* 
in Ind. Ant. 1897, p. 225). Rajawari (1. II) where merchants carried 
on much traffic and which was three f. distant is the Rajauri of our 
maps. Constable 25 A a. Lat. 33*-19' N. 74°-21' B. (Th.). 

L 65, last line. From Dehal to Tulishar is fifty parasangs; to 
Loharani tioelve. 

Ceneral Haig cites this as an instance of the confusion made by 
copyists in transcribing the names of places, on account of the resem- 
blance which several characters of the Samitic alphabet bear to one an- 
other’*. He has no doubt that Tulishar is a blunder for jV/, Koteshar 
in Kachh (Cutoh). Koteshwar is a place of great antiquity and is men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang who speaks of it as bordering on the ocean, and 
containing a great temple “ where the Pashupata heretics dwell.** (Tr. 
Beal. IL 276). It lies about 20 miles south-west of Lakhpat and alwut 
one mile from Narayonsar or Nirayan Sarovar, g. v. Constable. 26 B. d. 
The name Koteshvar signifies “ten million deities ** and is an epithet of 
Mahadeva, and the town even now contains a shrine visited by the 
devotees of the god from distant parts. (I D.C, 36-7 notes). The difSoulty 
is that Kotesar is, at most, only 125 miles from Debal, not 60 1 or 240 
miles as Tulidiar is said to be. J Burnes says that previous to 1762, the 
Puran or Eastern branch of the Indus emptied itself into the sea by 
passing Lakhpat and Kotasir. (Account of Sind, 21. See also Eaverty, 
Mihrw, 459 Note). 

If Tulishar is Kotesar, Loharani may be the Khorai [Kori] or some 
eastern mouth of the Indus, as it is placed at 12 farsakhs [60 miles] 
further towards the east from Kotesar According to the B. G. (V. 229), 
“ Kotesar lies near the mouth of the Khon river and is almost entirely 
cut off from the mainland by tidal creeks.” This was the Eastern mouth 
of the great river and it was in old times of as much impoitance as the 
^STestem mouth. The main stream of the river is believed, by many high 
authorities, to have turned to the west only at some time in the eleventh 
or twelfth century. 
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Daibal [near Tatta] is in Lat. 24°-3(y N. , Long 67®-45' B. Kotesar is, 
approximately m Lat 23°-4(y N. Long; 68‘’-40' E, which works out 
as a map-distance of about 100 miles only, not 250. 

It should be noted that this Lohrani, which was 62 f from Debal, 
must have been different from the place of the same name, which is said 
to have been 80 f from Mansnra at 61 ante The latter may have been 
meant for Larry Bunder The Map-distance between Brahmanabad and 
Larry Bunder is about 130 miles. 

I. 66, 11, To Each, the country producing gum, and hardrud {river 
Ehader), siw f. 

This hab been muddled by the Persian translator S ’s rendering is 
“To Kich where the muql tree grows and Baroi [ifi./**], six farsaTths^' (I. 
208 See Dowson’s note, in which it is said that fieinaud ’s MS also reads 
‘Baroua’ as the name of a place (R Tr 120 n) The muql tree is 
the Balsamodendron muql, which yields bdelhum— a fragrant gum resin. 
It is the Ougala of the Hindu pharmacopoeia The parenthetical gloss 
aflbr ' bardrud ’ is misleading ‘ Bardrud ’ or Bddru means Balm or 
Bezoar. The Bhidar is a river of Kathiawad which falls into the sea near 
Forbahdar It has nothing whatever to do with Kachh and is more 
than a hundred miles distant. 

Sachau also understands Bdroi as the name of a place but his 
identification of it with Baroda is inadmissible I venture to suggest 
that it is the vernacular form of Dtara-vati, t e , Dwarka The Sansknt 
ZJoatbecomes ‘ ba ’ in Gujarati, e g. Dvdra becomes ‘Bar’, Dvtja ‘Bija’. 
Elsewhere, Alberuni writes that the linga of Somanath was originally 
erected on the coast east of the golden fortress of Baroi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Yasudeva The fact that this just 
mentioned fortress [Baroi] should have appeared out of the ocean is not 
astofaishing for that particular part of the ocean at all ” (S II 105-6) 
Now this 18 just what is said of Dwarka in the Purdnas and the 
mythological writings of the Hindus It is “ believed to have been raised 
in one night by supernatural agency " (I G XI 387 ; B G Vm 
(Kathiawad), 587-588) The author of the Mirdt-irAhmadi also relates the 
legend and says that the name is deiived from Dvara, ‘ door ’ and 
‘ kan ’ or ‘ kahn,’ the short form of Krishna. (Text, n, 95) Elsewhere 
again, Alberuni states that the place where Yasudeva and his 
family were killed and where they were btmed is not far from this 
Barou (3 II 105) He means Mul Dwarka — the original or ancient 
Dwarka — now called Aramra — which lies about 18 miles north of 
Dwarka (Thornton) 

Alberuni states that Somanath is fourteen far saJehs,— about 
seventy miles east of Baroi, which is not quite correct. Dwarka 
lies North-west of Prabhas Patan or YeravaL Somanath is in Lat 20 -55' 
N. Long 70°-23' B Dwarka in Lat. 22°-16' N., Long. eS"-!' E This 
•indicates that the true distance must be nearer 125 than 70 miles. 

8 
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The distance from Baka to Kachh and Baroi also seems wrong and 
should be perhaps read as six days, not forsaTchi, There is, probably, 
some corruption or lacuna in the text. 

I. 68 , 1 1. Beyond them ihe country ofMalibart which from the loun^ 

dory of Karoha to Kulam is 300 parasangs in length 

The people are all Samanis {Buddhists) and worship idols. 
As there were no Buddhists anywhere in Malabar, or for the matter 
of that, anywhere in Southern India, at the time when Eashidu-d-din 
wrote, Samani must stand here, as elsewhere, for the Jainas. At 85 
infra also, where Dowson makes Idrisi say that in the twelfth century, 
the x)®opie of Kambaya were Buddhists, we must take 8dmmi^ 
the word used in the original, to signify the Jainas or followers of Maha- 
vira, not of Buddha. During the seventh and eighth centuries, Bud- 
dhism was, “ slowly declining and suffering gradual supersession by its 
rivals, Jaimsm and Brahmanical Hinduism.” (V. Smith, E. EL I. 386). 
Jainism was “ specially popular in the Southern Mahratta country.” (J6. 
386). “Buddhism finally disappeared from the Dekkan in the twelfth 
century ” {Tb. 387). During the reign of Vishnu or Bittiga of the Btoy- 
sala d 3 masty, the Jain religion enjoyed high favour under the protection 
of his minister, Qangaraja. (76. 392). Lassen also tells us that, on the 
Malabar coast, the Elmgs of Tuluva, the chief of whom ruled al Ikkeri 
.-greatly loved the doctrines of the Jainas. {Indische Alterthumo- 
Jeunde, IV. 771 fl. Tr Rehatsek in Ind. Ant. n. 263-5). 

Karoha was identified by Yule with Gheria or Vijyadrug. (E.D. VlH. 
App. p xl), while others have supposed it to be Qua [‘j/l* In either 
case, the length of coast is greatly overestimated. The distance is only 
about 7i degrees of latitude, approximately 550 miles. 

L 69 , 1 4 from foot 1,0000 horses from all the islands of Fare, such 

as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, Hurmuz, Kilahdt etc. 
Katlf lies at about twenty miles distance from Bahrein. It was the 
principal port of Al-Hasa.” (Dames, Barbosa. I. 77. Note). Tavernier 
says that Katif was noted for its pearl fishery and was situated opposite 
to Bahrein on the coast of Arabia Fehx (Yemen). (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 
108). Lahsa or AI-Hasa is on the eastern coast of Arabia and south of 
Basra. Lat 27° N , Long. 49° E 

L 72, 1. 2 from foot Beyond that is the country of Batbdn, then 

Arman, then Zardanddn • .-afterwards comes 
the country of Bdhdn, the people of which eat 
carrion and the flesh of men. 

Batban * looks like ‘ Martaban’, with the initial f dropped. *Ajman* 
is probably Mramyan, the old name of Burma. The variant *Aman’ 
must bea noiher form of the same name, as Burma is called ‘Amien’ 
or * Mien ’ by Marco Polo. (Travels, Tr Yule. II 109-110). But ‘Arman’ 
may be meant for * Araman ’, which was the name given to the capital 
founded on the site of modern Bangoon by Funnarika who reign^ from 
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740 to 761 A.O. (LQ-. XXI. 214). The geographical expression Zordan- 
din has not been satisfactory elucidated. Marco Polo writes that the 
people of the country of Zardandan, “have their teeth gilt; or rather 
every man covers his teeth with a sort of golden case made to fit them, 
both the upper teeth and the under The men do this, but not the 
women.’' (Travels, Book 11 CJh. 50, Tr Yule. IL 84). “The country 
meant,” Yule notes, “seems to be Western Yunnan, but I can leanm 
nothing of the continued existence of the custom among any tribe of the 
Indo-Clhinese continent, though the practice of casing the teeth in gold 
is followed by some of the people of Sumatra, as Marsdeu and Baffles 
have shown " (76. 88-90) 

Eahan, “of which the people ate carrion”, must be Mrohaung — the 
ancienf capital of ArakOn or Bakhang, as it was called by old Muslim 
authors Jahangir says of the Mugs of Arakau that “ they eat every- 
thing there is, either on land or in the sea, and nothing is forbidden by 
their religion” (T.J. 115, I 19, Tr I 286). Bash!dn-d-din probably 
wrote Bakhon. The modem form Arakan is said to be derived 
from the Arabic ‘Al-B^hang ’ Bashid seems to have made some mistake 
in regard to the relative situation of Ratban and Bahan. 

L 74 THa Nuzhatu-l-Mushtak of Idriat 

Idrisi was bom at Ceuta in 1099 A 0 and died about 1160 A. C. 
He tells us that he finished the Ntiahat al Musk0q during the last days 
of Shawwal 548, 1154 A C (Jaubert I xxu). Elliot asserts that 
“the court of the Anhilvad king, Siddh Baj Jaysinha, was visited by 
Idrisi who distinctly states that at the time of his visit, the chief adher- 
ed to the tenets of Buddha.” (Baces of the North-Western Provinces. 
Ed. Beames. L 50), and this statement is repeated in the Cambridge 
History of India (tH 617). But no authority for it is cited by either of 
these writers, and it appears to be founded on error. Moreover, Siddharaj 
was not a Buddhist, but a devout worshipper of MaJiadeva. 

Idrisi’s " account of south-eastern Ama, indu^^ India ” is, in the 
opinion of Ynle, " very meagre and confused”. Another defect, accord- 
ing to that acute cntic, is that “ professing to give the distances between 
places, he underrates them enormously, in so much that a map of Asia 
compiled from his distances would assume very contracted proportions ” 
(Cathay, Ed, Cordier, L 141) Elsewhere also. Yule writes that “ Edrisi’s 
information abont'south-eastem India is a hopeless chaos ” (JWd. 1. 242 
note). These animadversions are not unjust, but the real offender is 
KTmrdadbih, from whom IdrM has copied his account. (Cl 15-6 ante). 
Idrisi aspired to compose a cyclopaedic treatise which was to embrace 
the entire geogaphical knowledge of his day. His ambition was to leave 
out nothing that he had read in the and odd books which he dtes, 
but in thus endeavouring to incorporate everything and pretermit noth- 
ing, he has frequently involved himself in contradiction and confusion. 
Ho has been frequently uusled also by the apparent similarity or identity 
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of place-names transcnbed m the treacherous Semitic acnpt Moreover, 
the continuous plagiarism which, is a characteristic feature of all 
the Arab geographers, has led him to lift from writers of the 9th and 
10th centuries statements which were true of their own times, but had 
become obsolete m his own, and their combination with items of more 
reecent knowledge, has produced a composite picture which is often gro- 
tesque. Unfortunately, his errors have often misled European authors 
who, taking it for granted that whatever he states must be correct, have 
undertaken the impossible task of harmonim'ng and reconeiling his con- 
dictmg assertions with those of others 

Idrisi's work with its seventy-one maps may, taken as a whole, bo 
“ the most important geographical work of the middle ages” as Seybold 
says, (Houtsma E. I. IIL 451), but it is also true that “the older writers 
on whom he draws so largely, are often wrongly interpreted, (a striking 
example is in J. Marquart, ^Iranshahr, p 261). His information, 
even when correct and accurate, is often used in an uncritical way 
and we learn more and more to use his work with much circumspec- 
tion.” (J. H. Kramers in Houtsma, E. I Supplement B, 57). Indeed, 
it 18 not safe to accept any of his statements without tracing it to and 
comparing it with the source from which it is derived The original text 
also has never been cntically edited and Jaubert’s version, which Dowson 
has implicitly relied upon, is replete with error. 

1. 75, last line. After htm [the Balhara] comes iiakamkam whose 
country ts 

Sulaimdn had said that ' the kingdom of the Balhara commenced 
at the seaside, at the country of Komkam” and Masu‘dl stated that ,the 
country of the Balhara was called Kamkar (pp. 4 and 25 ante), that is, 
Konkan or Kannakara [Kanara or Karnataka]. Khurdadbih also had 
spoken of it as Kamkam and added that the teak tree was found in it. 
(Gloeje. 67, 1. 6 ; Tr. 47, but left out in Dowson's Tr ). This is turned here 
into ‘ Miakamkam' and the name made to look like the personal designa- 
tion or dynastic title of the king There is a bare possibility of a 
reference to the Kadainba rulers of the Konkan, “ whose kingdom at one 
time rivalled that of the Chdlukyas.” But the better and most probable 
opinion is that MakamTtam is the name of the district and a miswritmg 
of ‘ Kamkam ’, % e. Konkan. ‘ Konkan * denotes, in modern times, a much 
smaller extent of country than it did m the old Hmdu geography. 
Hamilton observes that the term is now applied to the region ^tween 
the 16th and 19th degrees of Latitude, but that, according to ancient 
usage, it began in Lat 14‘’-37'' and what is now called North Canara 
was included in its southern part. (East India Gazetteer, Ed. 1816, s. v. 
Goncan). In late Sanskrit works, the name is even applied “ to the whole 
western coast of India from about Tnmbak to Gape Gomorin and they 
mention seven divisions, the names of which are variously given, but 
Konkan Proper [the strip of the West coast from Daman to Goa] is 
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always one of them (I. G. XV. 391). ‘ Saj ’ is teak wood, for which 
the Oanara forests are still famous 

I. 76, 1 . 17 This casiB [(he Ka8tartya8\ may marry Brahman teamen, 
hut Brahmans cannot take thetr women to wife. 

Idrisi 18 copying from Khord^bih, but has inverted the meaning 
of his aulhor, who slates that “ the daughters of the class of Brahmans 
are not given in marriage to the sons of this class, [the Katana] but 
the Brahmans take their daughters (p 16 ante) 

I. 77, 1. 6. In (hat part of (he sea there are the isle of Sara, (he 
two rocks of Kasair and 'Atoair, (hat of Dardur 
Sara is Sohar on the coast of ‘Om^ which Mas‘udi locates at fifty 
farasangs’ distance from Masqat (Sprenger, 262, 847) It is in Lat. 
24°-l(y N Long 66°-6&' E This Sohar is entirely different from 
* Shihr ’ which is on the southern coast of Arabia (Hazramaut) and noted 
for Its exports of horses and frankmcense. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 64-66 
notes). Shihr is near Makalla Lat 15° N., Long 49°E. 

Mas'udi states (Sprenger, 268, Prairies, I 240) that Kasair and 
‘Awair are two mountains near the island of Beni Kawan [ Kinhm ]. He 
tells us that Durdur is known as ‘ Dordur-i-Musaddam ’ ‘the terrible 
Durdur ’ and is styled by sailors, the ‘ Father of Hell’, because m this 
part of the sea, rise enormous black rocks high over hanging the water 
and xmder them the sea is very stormy , hence everybody who sails 
there is filled with fear The rocks aie between Siraf and ‘Oman and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them.” This enables us 
to identify Dardur, which is mentioned also by Sulaiman (Old Eng. 
Tr 8) and Khurdadbih (J. A 1865, pp 60, 282, Goeje’s Ed. Text, 60, 
1. Tr 41) as the Cape Mussendom of modem geographers It is the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian.(Jul£. Lat. 
26° N., Long 56° B. Lord Curzon thus describes the stormy cliffs of Cape 
Musandim “ At the end of a long and rugged promontory, whose black 
basaltic cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge .. to 6750 feet, an 
isolated needle of rock is severed from the mainland by a gloomy 
channel only a few stones’ throw in width, windmg between walls of 
basalt 800 feet high This island is Bis or Cape Musandim Arab 
and Hmdu sailors still offer sacrifice to the rock and present thank 
offerings to it on their safe return ” (Persia, II 446*447) 

I. 77 , 1 15 Debal is a populous place but its soil is not fertile , (he 
highlands at e at id and (he plains sterile 
Ibn Hauqal also states that it is a stenle place on account of the 
lack of artificial irrigation (87 ante. Note) “Lower Sind is almost 
entirely barren in parts, with nothing but huge stretches of baked mud, 
broken here and there by shapeless mounds Even in Upper Bind, vast 
areas remain untilled because no water can get at them , others aie 
merely scratched, owmg to the biief irrigation period. The inundation 
lasts only for a few weeks”. Wo learn fiom the I. G also that “ with the 
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exception of an alldyiol strip of great fertility, bordering either bonk of 
the Indus m Sindh for about twelve miles, the pi-ovince is sterile.” 
(XXn. 396). It is now common knowledge that nearly two-thirds of the 
cultivable area was lying waste for lack of water before the construction 
of the Sukkur Barrage, which is expected to irrigate more than five 
million acres of hitherto untilled soil. 

I. 78 , 1 3, Ntrun ts half way hettceen Debal and Mansura and people 
going from one town to ihe other cross the river heret 

Idrisi is copying here from Ibn Hauqal, but as is not unusual with 
him, copying inaccurately. What the earlier author really states is that 
“ Nirun is between Debal and Mansura but rather nearer to the latter. 
Manjaban is to the west of the Mihran and there [» e at Manjdbdri, not 
at Nirun], any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, as the latter place, [Manrara] is opposite to ManjabarL” 
(37 ante). In other words, the crossing was at Manjaban not at Nirun. 
See also my note on L 2, p. 40 ante. Haig remarks that the Mihran did 
not run close to Nirun at all at this time. (I. D. C. 53) 

I 78, Z. 11 from foot. Al^Masisa on the Mediterranean. 

This is the ancient Mopsuestia. (Jaubert, Tr. Idrisi, II 129, 133 
note). Mas'udi mentions Masisa along with .Tarsus, Antioch, Latakia, 
Tripoh etc. in a list of towns washed by the Mediterranean. (Spren- 
ger, 28, 1, 289, 300=Prnirtss, I 256, 264, 276 , see also Tr. Jarrett, 
HI. 78 and note). Mopsuestia was an important city of Oilicia Oampestris 
on the river Pyramus and lay about twelve miles from its mouth on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus. It is now called Messis. (W. Smith, Classical 
Dictionary, s. v ), Lat. 36°-56' N. Long. 35°-42' B. (See also Houtsma. E. 
I ni 521-527 8. V. Messis). 

1. 79, 1. IB ff. Near it [;^aZrt] the Mihran separates into two branches. 

Kalri, where the Mihran separated into two branches at about two 
days’ distance from Mansura is located by Raverty at “ some miles above 
the low-lying tract near Jakrao, because Jakrao is just twenty seven 
miles above Mansfira.” (hlihran, 457 note). Haig remarks that “ there is 
much in Idrisi’s description which is absurd, “ as the Indus is represent- 
ed as running from south to north There is a place called Kalri 
about 30 miles north-west of Mansura and ten miles north-east of Sak- 
rand, but it does not suit the other directions No place could have been 
three days’ journey from Sehwan and also one day’s hard journey of 40 
miles from Mansura, as Idrisi says it was. He has confused the 
distance between Sehwan and Kaln with that between Sehwan and 
Manhabari or some other place.” All that can be said is that Kalri 
was somewhere in this part of the country. But Haig thinks it 
must have been east of the Mihran, not west of it, as Ibn !^uqal 
and Idrisi put it (L D. C. 69-70). 

I. 80, 1. 2. In going from Debal to Firabus, the road passes by 
Manhabari and between these two placesi it runs through 
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KJiur, a small but populous town. 

This Pirabuz most be ‘ Qirbbz, Qizbbr or Qanzbur ’ [Panjgur] 
Holdioh believes Khflr to be now represented by Blhair, a.village near 
the Malir water works of Karachi There is a fine group of Arab tombs 
there in a good state of preservation. (G L 810) 

The mountain of salt near Dirak (1 2 is “ the Bampnsht Koh, 
which IS the highest mountain in Makran, and there is enough salt in the 
neighbourhood to justify the geographer’s description ” (G I 313). 

I 81, Z. 6 A considerable trade ts earned on in a sweetmeat ccdled 
fame, tohtch ts made here. 

It was not a ‘ sweetmeat ’ but a species of white loaf-sugar, according 
to Le Strange. “ The chief product of Makran,” he writes, " was the 
sugar cane and the particular kind of white sugar, known to Arabs as 
al Fanidh (from the Persian Panid), made here was largely exported to 
neighbouring lands ” (L. E 0. 329) Idiisi has borrowed this statement 
from Istakhri (Ed Gkieje. 177, 1. 15) Eichardson (Dictionary, s. ^ ) also 
says means ‘ sugar ’ and Yullers explains that when the boiled sap is 
refined by reboiling and thrown into moulds shaped like a pine-apple, 
it is called Fantd The pine-apple shape was, in fact, the origin of our 
sugar-loaf. (Lexicon Persico-Latinum, s v. See also Houtsma. E. I IV. 
609 8 tJ. Suk^). Etymologically, the word is connected, by VuUers, 
with the Sanskrit Fhdmta, sugar. 

Kasran (1 8) must bo an error for ‘Qusdar,’ which is the reading 
in Qoeje (177, 11 15 16). Maskan where “ the cultivation of sugar was 
extensively pursued must be Mashkel, which is even now the best 
date*growing district in Southern Baluchistan and produces dates of such 
excellent quality that they compare favourably with the best products 
of the Euphrates,” (G. L 814) 

I. 81, 1. 12 from foot Tubaran ts near Fdhraj which belongs to 

Kirman 

' Holdioh points out that Idrisi has confounded Turan and Tubaran 
in ting paragraph Turan was the district of which Quzdar was the capi- 
tal Tubaran is said by bim to have been near Pahraj, [Pahara which is 
20 miles north of Began and a lew miles east of Narmasir], in Kerman 
(LEO 818, 880 note) Idrisi makes the distance between Tubaran and 
Multan and Tubaran and Msmsura, ten and fifteen days respectively 
This may well be true of Turan [modern Jhalawan], but it is impossible 
to predicate the same of Tubaran in Kerman (G I 816 ) Idrisi has 
borrowed the name Pahraj from Elhurdadbih, who says it is a city of 
Kerman Narmashir^ the latter writes, is 7 farscJchs south of Bamm. 
Pahraj, is 7 [or 4] farsaJchs from Narmashir, (Goeje, Text 49, 1 10 , 64, 
1 1, = Tr 84, 86) Taberan or Tubaran is 10 farsaMis from Pahraj and 
Basourjan or Masourgan [Began of our maps?] 14 from Tabaran 
[Tabiriu or Tairan] Ibid, 55, 1 1 Tr 37 This Bamm is in Kerman in 
Lat, 29°-4' N , Long 58° 20' B, Began is lu Lat. 28°-40'N, Long 58°-58'E. 
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TKe Fardan whicK was to tKe east of Kirliayan, four d&ys* distance 
from Tubaran, has not been satisfactorily identified. It may be another 
perversion of Quzdar, which was, like Kirkayan, in T&ran (34 onte), and 
the conjecture receives support from the fact that Quzdar is not men- 
tioned under its proper name by Idrisi anywhere in his description of 
Hind and Sind. 

I. 82, Z. 12 It {{he idol of Uulidn] is, as toe have said, square and iU 
arms below the elbows, seem to be four in number. 

This is again founded upon some misunderstanding of the onginal 
authorities who say nothing about the idol having more than the natural 
number of arms. What they state is that it was ‘ sitting cross-legged* 
(28 and 36 note ante) The error may be due to this word having 
been misunderstood by Idrisi or by his French translator Heinaud 
complains that the version of Jaubert is full of errors. (Tr. Abul Feda. 
I. cxxi See also Houtsma, E I II 451). Dowson’s rendering was made at 
secondhand from the French occurs in Baroni, T F. 67, 1. 16 

in this sense of ‘ sitting cross-legged.' 

1. 82, 1. 2 from foot. It bears the name of “ the Souse of Gold 

FarJeh** FarJeh and Bahhr have the same 
signification. 

* House of Gold Farkh ' is meaningless. Idrisi’s copies of the Masalxk 
of Istakhri and Ibn BCauqal must have been very faulty and the whole 
statement is misleading Here, having committed one error by reading 
Cj* instead of CA he proceeds to perpetrate another by giving a blunder- 
ing explanation of the Sanskrit Bhar. C/ m Arabic means ‘ an idol- 
temple, a place of infidels’ worship’. Now the Sanskrit ‘Vihara’, a 
Buddhist monastery, college or shrine, assumes in Arabic the form jV 
‘ Bihar ’, e g m Nau-hihar Kliurdadbih had said that ‘ Bhar ’ was a Hindu 
weight equal to 333 mans of two rails each and that Muhammad-i- 
Qasim [not Muhammad bm Yusuf, as Idrisi styles the conqueror of Smd], 
had found forty such Bhdrs of gold in the temple of Multan Idrisi 
jumbles up the meanings of two entirely distinct Sanskrit words, 
Vihar and Bhar, and makes utter confusion in the process 

Biladun also reads and explains that there was an aperture 
above the chamber through which the gold was poured (123 post) 

I 83,?. 11. Sandur is situated three days* journey south of Multan 
It ts situated on the banJes of a river which falls 
into the Mihran dbove Samand. 

This is all copied wrongly or carelessly from Istakhn and Ibn 
Hauqal and the statements of the two writers are so travestied and 
mixed np as to become incomprehensible 

^ The river Sandur is Istakhn’s Sind-rud and Ibn Hauqal’s Sandarnz, 
which was about three days distant from Multan and whose confluence 
with the Mihran was above Basmad. It was a r*wer only and it is not 
stated anywhere that it had a town on its banks. (30 and 40 ’ante) Then 
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Ibn Hanqal adde that Jandraz was anoiher river ^ on whose hanks lay 
the city ofJandarus. (40 ante) 

Idriai has confused the two names. His town, Sandur is Ibn 
Hanqal^s city of J andariz on the river J andariiz His river Sandiir is 
Istakhri's Stnd-rtid and Ibn Hauqal’a Sandaruz (30, 40 ante). 

L 84, 1. 12. Maairjan ie a . . toion huiU upon the ianlce of the 
river of Tubardn. 

“ Mashrjan of Idrosi is perhaps Began in the Narmashir province of 
Kirman and Darak Yamuna may be Yakmina. Began is about forty 
miles from Fahraj in Kirman ** (H I 317). Klhurdadbih locates Darak 
Bamuya at 48 f [144 miles] from Basonrjan (Goeje, 55, J 5 Tr 87). 
Began is m Lat 28‘’-40' N , Long 58'’-58' E a little south of Narmashir. 
Ya kmina is shown in the London Times Atlas Lat 28® N Long 61° B 

When Idrisi enumerates, a few lines higher up (1 7), the dependencies 
of Xubaran, he is again making confusion. Kir Kayan, Sura [Surab in 
Kelat State], and Fardan (Qozdir) wer4 in Ttiran, t e modern Jhalawan 
in Baludustan, but Kashran (?) and Masurjan [Began] belonged to Xnbar 
ran or Tabaran in Kirman He has taken the first three names from 
Lst^hn (84 ante), and lifted the other two from E^hurdadbih, (g. v. my 
note on p. 81, 1. 12 f.f ante). 

A few bnes lower down (21-2), Mamhal and Nahrwara are both 
mentioned as two distinct towns. Idrisi has copied the first of these 
from Istakhri and the second from some other author, without being 
aware that they are identical He is also wrong m transferring the title 
Bdthard to the Ohalukyas of Anhilwad 

I 84, last line. There ts [at Kambayd) a fine fortreee erected by the 
government of India to prevent the inroads of the 
, inhabitants of the island of Kish. 

The island of Kiah lies in Lat 26°-8(y N Long. 54®-0 E about 
seventy miles south of Siraf, which it supplanted in the 12th century. In 
the 14th, Hormuz rose on the ruins of Kish and then Hormuzjfciad its 
turn and its, place was taken by Bandar ‘Abbas in the 17th “ Kish is 
also called Dhes or Kenn, and is singular among the islands of the 
Persian Gulf in being well-wooded and well-supplied with water. It is 
about ten miles long and five broad and is better cultivated than most 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf 

But it seems to me more than doubtful if there is any reference 
here to this Kish The place really meant is, most probably, Kachh 
the inhabitants of which have enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for naval 
brigandage and robbery on the seas from very ancient times down to 
our own. “ The chief references to Outoh in the writings of the Arab 
travellers of the 10th and 11th centuries are connected with its pirates, 
who wore known as BavArij ” [F ide Alberuni, 65 ante] Biladuri also 
speaks of the Mods of Surest as pirates [123-4 infra]. In the 13th century, 
•they are mentioned by Marco Polo who sa^ that they landed and en- 
9 
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camped at Socotra, and sold their spoil there to the Christians who 
bought It gladly, knowing that it was pagan gear.’ (B Q-. Outch, V. 131 
and Note). 

I. 85, 1 3. Its [Kamhaya^a] mountains produce the Indian Kam. 

^ is loosely used for canes, reeds and also wild grasses of sorts, 
but seems to be used here as the specific designation of the 

‘ bamboo.’ The Itaban traveller, Pietro della Valle, was struck by and notes 
the fact that boats in India were not rowed with oars, but guided by two 
men, with poles of Indian canes^ or Bamhu ”. (Travels, Ed. Grey, II. 
841). Elsewhere, he informs us that he saw Indian reeds of excessive 
height called by the country people, Banibu, growing very thick along the 
banks of the river of Qersoppa {Ibid, 220). The bamboo is here called 
Indian Qana, just as the tamarind is called ‘Indian 

date’, the betel nut ‘Indian nut’ and Malabathrum [Tamal- 

patra] ‘ Indian leaf’. 

Pliny also speaks of bamboos specifically as Indian reeds. They 
attain, he states, “the thickness of a tree and are said by the Indians to 
be male and female, the body of the male being more compact, that of 
the female, of greater amplitude. A single section, moreover, between 
two joints, is large enough, if we take their word for it, to make a 
canoe,” ‘(Lib. XVI. Cap. 34 (62), Tr. in McOrindle, Ancient India in 
Classical Writers. 126). 

I. 86, Z 4. The inhabitants [of Kambaya] are idolators {Buddhists). 

The word used in the original, ‘ Samani,’ means ‘ idolators ’ and also 
‘Buddhists,’ but there were no Buddhists in India and certainly not 
in Cambay, in the 12th Christian century. Idrisi must mean the 
'Jamas’ or Shravaks, who have always been strongly represented in 
Cambay, and still constitute an influential section of its population. See 
my Note on L 68 1. 1 ante and E. E n. 163, 1. 4. post 
I. 85, ll. 11, 20. From Subaru to Sindan is considered five days 

Saimw, five days from Sindan is a large, well-built 
tovm 

The two statements are inconsistent and will not hold together. 
Subara [Sopara near Bassein] is about 37 miles, and Sindan [Sanjan near 
Damaun], 88 miles north of Bombay, while Saimur [Chaul or Chewal] is 
23 south of Bombay. The actual distance between Sopara and Sanjan 
is about 51 miles, that between Saimur and Sanjan more than 110 miles. 
Both could not have been covered in the same number of days. Alberuni 
states that Subara was six farsakhs, not five days, from Sindan (66 ante 
and S I. 209) which is less wide of the mark. 

I. 86, 1 . 13 from foot. The pepper vine grows in this island, [Mali near 

Kulam Mali\ as in Kandarina and Jirbatan, but 
it is found nowhere else but in these three places. 

This is hardly correct, as the pepper plant is indigenous to the 
Whole of the Malabar coast and is also cultivated in Malaya, the 
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FhiHppines and even in the West Indies Idrisi is also wrong in asserting 
that “ white pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even 
before” (1 8 f. f.) It is really the seed freed from the skin and fleshy part 
of the fmit, by soaking in water and rubbing the dried fruit” 
(Ohambers, Twentieth Century Dictionary). It is, in fact, the dried fruit 
decorticated 

I 86, 1 12 from foot The rtUer of Ghana is called Ghana, ihe Mng of 

Kaugha is called Kaugha. 

Ghana was a town in the West Sudan lying on the Niger near 
Walata or Timbuctoo (Cooley, Negroland, 14 , Remand, Abul Feda, 
HI 1 21) It IS said to have possessed gold mmes and to have exported 
gold dust Tr Jarrett,III 47note) Mr. Gibb assures os that the place 
was so called after Ghana — the title of its Soninke rulers (Ibn Batuta, 
Notes, 878) It was the southern termmus of the trans-Saharan route m 
the 12th century (Jbui) Lat 18“-0'N, Long. B (Hout8nia,E I 11.189). 
Kaugha, also written Kuku or Gogo, was to the east of Ghana and west 
of Kanem, in Central Sudan. Ibn Batata speaks of ‘ Gaogao ’ as a large city 
on the Niger, which he reached after arriving at Timbuctoo It was an 
important trading station at the convergence of the salt route from 
the west, the trans-Sahara route from the north-east, and of the Trans- 
continental route. (See also Yule, Cathay. Ed. Cordier, lY. 40 note). 
Gogo in Sudan is shown in the Times Atlas PI 108, B 5 It is in Lat 
16‘’-12' N Long. 42‘’-65' E (Houtsma, B I H 172) 

I 86, 1 10 from foot Among ihe toums of India, are Khdlnrun and 

Asatoal 

I do not know of any one havmg attempted to identify ‘ IChabirun * 

1 suggest that it should be pronounced ' EChabirwan’ and that Elapadvanj 
IS the place referred to Kapadvonj is a town of considerable antiquity 
and Siddhardj Jamnha (i2 1094-1148 A C) is said to have built a hand 
or reservoir there (B G I. Pt. i 180 note) If is mentioned m a Roshtra- 
kuta copper-plate grant dated 909 A C as ' Karpatavanijya ’ and the 
district around it upto Kaira [£[heda] is known to have been included in 
the domuuons of Krishna n. (Fleet in B G I Pt.i. 383 418, Duff C.I 81. 
84) It derives its importance from lying on one of the main trade routes 
between Central India and the coast. (I G XIV. 406) Forbra (Ras 
hlala), has described one of its old Hindu monuments, a beautiful arch. 
An underground temple of Mahadeva also has been recently found and 
explored (I. G XTV 278) 

I 87, 1. 19 Between Bartih [Broach] and Nahrtoara, ihe) e are two 
toums, one called Hanawal or Jartawal, ihe other Dulaka, 

By the addition only of one or two diacritical points to the flrst 
letter, * Hanawal ’ can be read as Janawal or Ghana wal. The old name of 
the district round about the town of Viramgam was ChunwaL A pargana 
of'that name still exists in the Viramgam talnka and thereis a branch post 
office at a village called Chunwal-D^garwa (Rw Mala. n. 95, 99 and 
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notes). Idrisi is not quite correct in stating that Dholka stands on a river. 
I. 88, 1. 19 When a man has a right to demand anything of another 
and meets him, he has to draw a circle round him etc. 

This is perhaps the oldest description in a foreign writer, of the 
old Hindu custom of ‘ Sitting Dhama.* Marco Polo also mentions it and 
states that it was carried out against the King of Malabar. (Travels, Tr. 
Yule, 2nd Ed IL 827, 333). Another early reference may be found in 
Varthema (Badger's Trans 147-8). Ibn Batuta also gives an account of a 
slightly different form of the same usage (De Pr6mery III. 412) Qazvmi 
has copied the passage from Idrisi. OLsdru-l-Bildd in Qildemeiter, Text. 
55. Tr 197) 

I 88, I S from foot When the King of India dies they construct 

a vehicle etc 

Here again, Idrisi jumbles up things and carelessly ascribed to the 
kings of India a practice which Sulaiman and Mas'udi had specifically 
attributed to the rulers of Ceylon only 

I 89 , 1 16 from foot. From Sindan to Balbak is also two days. 

It IB here that vessels dxange their course for 
the different islands of India. From hence 
[BaZhah] to the Great Abyss, they reckon two 
days From the island of Balbak to that of 
Sarandib is one day or more. 

In other words, Idrisi would have us believe that Sarandib [Ceylon] 
was only three days’ distance from Sindan [Sanjan], which lies about ninety 
miles north of Bombay Istakhri and Ibn Btugal had put it at twenty 
days (30, 39). Idrisi is copying from Kiurdadbih But what Khurdadbih 
really says is that “ Bas where you can take passage to Sarandib, is two 
da3 8 from the * Great Sea’ [Gulf of Manaar], which is two days from Bal bun, 
which IS two days from Mab, which is five days from Sindan ” In other 
words, Bis, the port for Sarandib was eleven days’ journey from Sindan 
according to Khurdadbih. (g. 16 ante) . 

The ‘Great Abyss’ is the ‘Great Sea, gulf or deep’ of 
Khurdadbih and the * Great Gulf ' of Alberuni. It must bo 

the Gulf of Manaar which “ abounds in dangerous shoals and rocks at the 
northern extremity and is exposed to the fury of the monsoons, being 
quite open towards the South-west and only partially protected by the 
Ceylon coast on the South-east.” (I. G. XVIL 108). Idrisi’s ‘ Balbak’ is the 
‘ Balbun’ of Khurdadbih who says that the route divides at that place (15 
ante), or as Idrisi puts it, ” vessels change their courses here.” Bashid-, 
ud-dm makes a similar statement about Kabul, ie. Kayal (72 ante), and 
Abdu-r-razzaq tells us that Kail lies opposite to Sarandib. (E. D. IV. 
103) Balbak [Balbun] Is, probably, meant for KayaL 
I. 89, I, 11 from foot From the town of Baruh, to Sindabur four 

daus . From thence to Bdna [Tanna] upon 
the coast, four days. 



t. 6o, 1. 4 from foot. Icsisi ^ 

As Broach lies aboat two hundred miles north of Bombay, Idrisi 
would seem to have mixed up Sindabhr, which was somewhere in Canara, 
with Sindan [Sanjan,] 60 miles north of Thana and 88 miles 
north of Bombay. Sindabnr, whether it was near Goa, Ankola or Karwar 
must have been at least 230 miles south of Bombay, i e. 460 south of 
Broach Yule (H. J. 83S) and Dames (Barbosa, 11 171 n) have both drawn 
attention to the error Yule remarks that Abnl Feda also has jumbled 
up Sindan and Smdabur in his Tables. (Qildemeister, 46 188). 

I. 89, I 3 from foot. The Tabashir ts adulterated hy mttctng tt mih 

tvory ctnders 

The tabashir is " a siliceous substance sometimes found in the joints 
of the Bamboo It is tlie Sanskrit TataJeshira or Vdnst'oehana, Hindi 
Banslochan, or Banskapur It is also called SaJear bambu or Bamboo- 
manna It IS said in Hindu medicine to have numerous curative proper- 
ties, but chemical analysis shows that “ it is a saccharose related to, 
if not identical with, cane^ugar, and that it must be really mert ” (Watt, 
Comraerdal Products of India, 110-112 See also H J. 863) 

I 89, 1. 2 from foot But the real article [labdshir] w ecetracted from 

the roots of the reed called Sharia. 

Idrisi’s Shaa la must bo the reed called Sara, SaraJeanda, SarJeara 
and also leans or Icasa. The Hindu God of War, Kartakeya, is said in the 
Puranas to have been bom in a grove of Sara, which gave notice of the 
event by bursting into flames Its botanical name is Saccharum 
Arundtnaceum Its blades are used for thatching houses, its flowering 
stems {Strki) for making baskets, screens etc , the intemodal parts of its 
culms as writing pens, and the flbro of the culms for weaving the 
sacrificial thread or Maunji, (Watt, op ctf 929-30). 

But this Sara, Sarkanda or Kans does not yield the Tabashir, 
which is produced, not in the » oots of any reed or cane, but in the joints 
of the bamboo. Idrisi would appear to have mixed up the one with the 
othOT. Yule says that ‘ Sirky ’ is a tall reed-grass, Saccharum Sara, from 
the fine cylindrical culms of which matting and ducks are made. 
(H J. fi tj Sirky) 

I 90, l. 4 from foot North of this toven {Fandarind] there is a very 

high mountain, . the cardamom tree grows {here 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. 

This mountain must be Mount Delly, which is erroneously stated by 
some old European writers also to be the solitary habitat of the true 
cardamom.” They appear to have thought that the name was connected 
with * Elachi ‘ Ela ’ and ' Hil, ’ the Gujarati and Marathi words for the 
cardamom. (Cathay, TV. 75 note) This is evidently a folk-etymology, but 
modem scholars are not agreed as to the real derivation. Some have 
traced ‘ Delly ’ to the old Malabar kingdom of Eli or Hib. (I G s «.). 
Burnell had no doubt that it was the Malayalim ' Eli mala,* ' High 
mountain’, others have favoured Elu Mala, 'seven hills’ and Coma 
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fancied it was ‘ Eli Mala ' ‘ Hals’ HilL' (H. J s. o Delly ; Dames, Barbosa, 
II 1 note) Whatever tho true derivation may be, the statement that 
Mount Delly is the only place where the true cardamom grows is wrong. ^ 
It IS found in several other parts of Southern India 

Mount Delly is 855 feet high and lies 18 miles to the north of 
Oannanore It is said to be visible to sailing vessels from a distance of 
25 miles. (Th s n Delly) . 

I. 90 , 1 11. From Fandarina to Jhiatan ts five dans. 

Ibn Batuta states (Defremery, IV 109) that he went from Manjarhr 
to Hill, from Hili to Jurfattan, Dahfattan, and Budfattan, and thence' to 
Fandaraina and Calicut. Yule rightly remarks that m placing Jirbatan, 
(which he identifies with Oannanore), at five days’ voyage from Pandarina, 
[the real distance is about 45 miles], Idrisi has committed an error. 
(Cathay. Ed. Cordier IV. 76, 77) Gibb (op. cit. 2l4) accepts Yule’s loca- 
tion of Jlrfattan near Oannanore but Badger locates it at Dharmapattam, 
about 10 miles S. E of Oannanore (Tr. Varthema, 132 note) . See Constable 
34 Bd Budfattan or Pudupattan (‘ New City ’) must have been some- 
where near Waddakere or Badagere, g v. Constable. PI 34, Bd. 

I 91, I 17 From thence [Madtar on the Ganges] to Nahrtodra on 
the tuest bank of the Ganges . . . seven days. From Madiar 
to the ctty of Maltoa ttuo days. 

What confusion? “ Nahrwara on the west bank of the (3nnges”? And 
yet. Sir Henry Elliot and Sir Wolseley H!aig assure us that Idrisi 
personally visited and stayed at the court of Siddharaj Jaysinha of 
Nahrwara I (Races, 1. 50 ; 0. H. I m. 6l7). Idrisi never visited India 

If Madiar, which is said to be seven days from Yanwat, [Banaras*], 
is Mathura, Idrisi has confused the Jumna with the Ganges. He does not 
appear to have heard of the former river. 

I. 92, 1. 4. From Kandahar to Nahriodi'a is five days* journey tn 
carriages. 

Here, in one and the same paragraph, three entirely different places 
are confounded under one name, Kandahar, me. (1) Qandah^ in western 
Afghanistan, (2) Gandhara, or the lower Kabul valley, t.e. Peshawar 
district and parts of Kohat, Swat, Bajaur and Buner and (3) Gandhar, a 
ruined town in Broach district on the left bank of the Dhadkar nver, 4j 
miles from the Gulf of Cambay. It is mentioned by Ibn Batuta (Defremery, 
IV. 57-8) and also in the Ain (Tr. II 255). It was plundered and 
almost destroyed by the Portuguese in one of their piratical raids along 
the shores of the Gulf m 1546. (B G Vol IL Surat, 561-2). It is this 
Gandhar’ ox Kandahar ’ which was five days’ journey from Nahrwara. 

The ‘ Kandahar’ whose kings could not take the title of Shah until 
they had been crowned at Khbul is Gandhara, and the kings were the 
Hindu Shahis who were compelled by the aggressive inroads of the 

rulers of Ghazni to remove their capital from Knbul to Waihind near 
Attook. 
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The ‘Kandahar^ which was “ accessible by one road only” and had a 
strong citadel built upon a scarped rock ” must be Qandahar m 
'^gh^stfin, as its inhabitants are said to have had large and thick 
beards and worn the Turkish costume 

The worst feature of this muddle is that Idrisi transfers to the 12th 
century, statements which were true only in the 10th. The power of the 
Shahi dynasty had been totally eradicated by Mahmud of Ghazni about 
1021 A 0 and their inauguration at Kabul was, when Idrisi wrote, only 
a tale of by-gone days, a tradition or legend of the dead and forgotten 
post Idrisi happened to come across the statement in the Kttab-i-Masahle 
toa moTnaUk and copied it without any attempt at vendcation. It may 
have been true of the times in which that work was written, though Mr 
Vincent Smith denies it Ho holds that Kabul which was captured by 
Y'aqub Lais m 257 H. 870-1 A 0 was never the capital of the Shahiyas. 
(L M. 0 Vol I. 245). 

But it would appear from Alberuni and other \rab historians that 
though the city was compelled to receive a Muslim governor, the Hindu 
Shah or Aspahbad, as he was also called, always remained at his side 
About A D. 950, the city of Kabul was Muslim, but the suburb was 
inhabited by the Hindus It would seem that KAbul was the Ooronation 
Oity of the Shahis, as Konigsberg m Prussia was of the HohenzoUems. 
(Alberuni, India. Tr. IL 167 and Sachan’s note at 394). But though this 
may have been the state of affairs m the tenth century, it was not at all 
true of the twelfth and Idrisi cannot be absolved of blindly copying 
from earher authorities statements which had no reference whatever to 
his own period. (Dames in Houtsma, B I H, 595). 

I 92| I 8. The mountains {nsar Kabul] producs excellent aloetoood, 
and (he neighbourhood supplies cocoa-nuts and myroiolans 
.. of (hat sort which is called Kabuli, from (his town 
Cocoa-nuts in Kabul I But Idrisi is not primarily responsible for 
the howler. He has just pilfered it feom Khurdadbih (J A. 1 c. 
265, Goeje 88, 1. 1 Tr. 27) BZabul has b^ always famous for its myro- 
bolans, which are called ‘ Chebulio \ but surely cocoa-nuts never grew or 
could have grown anywhere in its neighbourhood. The alleged produc- 
tion of aloe-wood in its mountains is also a botanical ' inexactitude * 

1. 96, 1 . 14 from foot There is another Persian translation . . 

bearing (he name Saim-l-bilad. 

There is a copy of this version in the Bodleian. Eth6 says it is 
really a translation of the second Bab or section only of the Usaru-l-Bilad. 
The translator was a Muhammad Murad bm ‘Abdur Rahman and he has 
dedicated his version to Nawwab Musawi Khan (Sachau and Ethe, 
Bodleian Catalogue, No 400, Col. 400). This Musawi Klhan was probably 
the Amir of that name who was the minister of Jahangir and Shah Jahfin, 
I. 95, Z. 5 from foot Mis' or bin Muhalhil who visited (he place [Kulam] 
Qazvini who wrote in the third quarter of the 18th century cites 
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here and in his acconnts of Saitnnr and Multan, the authority of this 
writer who is said to have “ travelled into various countries ” about 331 
A H 942 H. C Unfortunately, Qazvmi also appears to have been blissful 
ly oblivious and ignorant of the changes which had taken place in those 
remote parts during the three centuries which had intervened. 

The original work of Mis*ar has heen lost and Yule, as well as other 
critics, have expressed doubts about the genuineness of the extracts which 
have been preserved. Yule opines that it is very difficult to say “ how 
much it has suffered from the manner in which it has been coopered 
from loose fragments.” (Cathay, Preliminary Essay, I. 139. See also 
Ibid. 255). In any case, what Mis'ar bin Muhalhil says here of 
Kulam is not calculated to inspire confidence in the authenticity of 
hia narrative. Among other things, we are informed that when the 
king of Kulam died, his successor was chosen from China, that there 
was.no physician in India except in this city, and that it had neither a 
temple nor an idol. The statement that Multan was “ the last city of 
India bordering on China” must also make a modem geographer ‘stare 
and gasp \ Two other averments about the same town— that the temple of 
the Sun was 300 cubits (450 feet) in height and that the idol itself was 
20 cubits (30 feet)*— are likewise suspect. He also tells us that there were 
Fire worshippers and Fire temples in Saimur m his time. As this 
statement about Saimur has been frequently cited in the B. Q-. (I. i. 510 n, 
616, 517 n.) and relied on by several writers on the history of the Indian 
Parsis, it may be worth while to note that the extracts given m Yaqut’s 
Muajjam are, m Brockelmann’s opinion, ” a late falsification” and 
“the geographical information given by the compiler is quite unreliable 
m detail” (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam, m. 519-20). Horowitz 
also has denounced the excerpts as spurious, while Barthold declares 
that the story of Mis’ar’t Travels, as it is given in Yaqut’s extracts, is 
” undoubtedly fraudulent” (Houtsma, E. L IV. 148). 

I. 96, 1. 1. Nor do they slaughter anvmals, but they eat carrion. 

The word used for slaughter is which means killing animals which 
are lawful food, m the particular manner and after the recitation of the 
particular Arabic formula, enjoined by the Islamic law. The fiesh of any 
animal, lawful or unlawful, which has not been done to death in the 
manner so prescribed, is polluted or unfit for consumption and ranked 
with carrion* or The Merchant Sulaiman had made, almost 

three centuries before Idrisi, the same remark and observed that neither 
the Chinese nor the Indians “ kill their meat by cutting their throat, as 
the Muhammadans do, but by beating them on the mouth till they die.” 
(Old English Translation of 1733, p. 35) Qazvlni again writes of the 
infidels of Saimur also they do not slaughter animals, % e kill them in the 
Mushm manner. (97 infraj. In other words, Zabh, ‘ slaughter ’ has a 
peculiar or technical meaning here and in this sense, all those persons 
who dine off mutton or,heef killed hy non-Mnslims may be said to eat 
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‘^carrion,* Minhij says that as Chaghatai, tha son of Chingiz, held Islam 
and all professors of that faith in the greatest detestation, it was not 
possible in his 'territories " to slanghter [^■^J a sheep according to the 
ordinances of Islam and aH sheep used to be rendered thereby nndean.” 
[Oamon, (T. N Text, 897, 1 6 Tr. Eaverty, 1146) 

I 96, L 9. Bhuldrb grovos here [Kulam] the leaves oftohidh are called 
Sazaju-l-Hindi. 

(. This IS aU wrong The leaves of the Rhubarb are poisonous It is 
the stalks and roots only which are edible and medicmal. Rhubarb is the 
dried and decoroticated erect rhizome of JRhet Palmatum and Mis'ar is 
mistaken m saying that its leaves are called Sdzaju l-Eindt The latter is 
really the * Indian Leaf,’ ' Fohum Indicnm’ or leaf of the Lauras Cassia, 
the Tamdlpatra of Sanskrit writers and the Tejpat of the bazars Garcia 
d’Orta also speaks of this ‘ Sizaj ’ as Folius Indu. It is “ the pungent 
leaf of several wild species of Cinnamon and is found in the hills of 
Eastern Bengal as well as the forests of Southern India and was highly 
esteemed at one time as a medicine” (Yule, H J 8..v Malabathrum). 

I. 98 , 1 6 from foot When the Jang asJeed hts companions tohat they 

had to say about the marvel of the idol etc 
This story of the myatenously suspended idol of Somanath is found 
m'AviWs Jatodm^iu-hHiJcayat (Bk lY. ch. xx No 1996, Nizamu-d-din, 
Introduction p 29) and also in the TdrxJch'%- Nigaristan (Bombay 
Lath 1829, p 100). ‘Utbi says this of the idols at Mathura (E D IL 44). 
Old European writers lepeatedly state that Muhammad’s tomb at 
Medina was " fixed in the air without support” in the same way. 
These and other tales are only part of the medieval mythology of the 
lodestone 

1. 99, I 18. The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to (he 
Sultan, among which was a bird in (he form of a doue. 

This story of the bird which was a toxicologist by instinct and the 
stone which could perform surgical miracles has been traced by Dr. 
Nazim to the AJchbaru-d-davoal, wnttmi by Ibn Zafir in the beginning of 
the 7th centuiy of the Hijra. These presents are there said to have been 
sent to Mahmud, after his generous treatment of Nanda [Ganda] of 
Kahnjar, by a neighbouring ruler named * Elabakan ’ who was also known 
as * Tahda ’ or * Najda ’ These wonder-working gifts are also mentioned 
by Ibn al Athir {Kdmilu t tawarilch ix 234), who records the event 
under the Hijn year 414 (M G 114 note) 

Dr. Nazim makes no attempt to identify this ‘ Kabakan ’ who is 
said to have been the master of LOGO elephants I venture to suggest that 
IS a mistranscription of GIngcya the diacritical points 

Having been misplaced by the copyists. Similarly • or • is an 
error by transposition of the letters of * Chedah’ "We know from 
contemporary inscriptions that Gangeya Chedi— the son of Kokalla — was 
one of the greatest Hindu, potentates at this time and that he reigned , 
19 ' 
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from abont 1020 to 1040 A. 0. [A. H. 411 to 482]. He is mentioned 
by Alberoni as the ruler of Dahala, the capital of which was at Tiauri, 
is. Tevar near modem Jabalpur (Sachau’s Tr. I. 202. See also 58 
ante). Baihaqi also states that when Ahmad-i-Nialtigln raided Benares 
in 424 H., the city was in the territories belonging to Gang [eya], 
Giangeya is, in fact, the Ohand [Ohedi] Rai of *Utbi, Oardezi and other 
historians of Mahmud and I hope to show in another note that his 

father Kokalla Ohedi is no other than the Kulchand \f who 

took up his station at Mahaban and died by his own hand, after his 
defeat on the banks of the Jumna. 

\ 1. 104, 1. 2. Thei/ [the Jats and Meds] dtoell in 8ind and on the hanks 
\ ofihe river tuhich is called Baihar. 

' ^ I suggest the transposition of the dot and read ^ *Nahr’— "‘The 
Bdver.^ The Indus is often called ‘ Sihun * and this vocable is used on 
138 and 168 infra, as a common noun for * river ’ and also applied to the 
Indus as *the River of Hmd^ (158 note). So the Osus is known as 
jfiJt ‘ the River (of Rivers)* and Transoxiana is called * Maioarau-n-Ncihr* 
Similarly, Pahan, (1, 6), the other nver which this author mentions, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Bahat ’ t. e. the Jhelum. The country of the Jats and 

Meds was probably the hilly “ tract near the Salt Range, on the part 

which is in the proximity of Multan.” (B, D. II, 477). Firishta says 
that the Jats against whom Mahmud led a punitive expedition m 1026 A. 
C. dwelt on the bank of the nver of the Koh-i-Jud, i. e. the Salt Range. 
(I. 35, L 4). Gardezi {Zainu-lAWbar, Bd. Nazim, 88) states that they 
dwelt on the Sihan. Their country was evidently what was afterwards 
known as the Sind-Sagar Duab, the interamnia of the Indus and the 
Jhelum. (lin, Tr. II, 311). 

1. 109, 1 1, When the information of the Brahman reached the Hindus. 

Dowson suggests in a footnote that we should read " Bahman’’ for 
* Brahman,* but the words cited by him from the original show that Cf^J. 
is right. oh o**^j, 0^. “ The [ ] information given by the 

Brahman” was the interpretation put by him upon the dreams of the 
kmg, the news or tidings of the events presaged by the visions. 
Reinaud’s translation is as follows . — * Les explications donees par le 
Brahmane s’dtant r6pandues parmi les Indiens”. [Fragments, 46). 

1 109, 1. 2 from fool Three other countries of the kingdom of Samid 

he hestovoed upon another 

Dowson complains in his note that the whole of the passage is 
ambiguous The phrase a- which he translates here as “three 

other countnes*’ is rendered as un troisicme pnnapaute, (a third principa- 
lity) by Reinaud, 47. Remand is quite right. Gardezi uses the expres- 
sion exactly in the sense which Remaud assigns to it. In his account of 
Amr bm Lais, he says that ‘Amr had four store-houses [Elhazana], one 
containing arms and armour and three containing money. He then 
states the sources from which the latter were replenished and the 
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purposes for which their contents were disbnraed. He writes. 

J X X JU jijCa j X X (fUoi jJT j oliJL^ JL X 
^ J»A.. tjU J jU- J .Mj-I ji jr ^ {Zain-vrl-AkUar, Ed Nazim, 
16, 1 11) He uses the phrase again, {Ibid 48, 1 16), where three 
points are mentioned t^rtalim The first has the heading the second 
and the third There can be no donbt that ^ means “Another 

still, (after the second), i 6 the third. It is a pleonastic expression or 
idiom. Anwan also uses the phrases j •» and <- for * second’ and 
‘third.’ 

I 110, 1. 1. He consigned ike countries of Hindustan, Nadama and 
Lohdna separately upon another. 

8io also in Beinaud (18, 1 8 fi, Tr. 47), but th e true reading seems 
to be * Sadusan, Samma and Lohana * ‘ Sadhsan ’ and ‘ Hindustan ’ are very 
liable to be confused in the Semitic script and this identical error is per* 
petrated again in the Bibl Ind. text of the 7’abaqat-i- Nasirt (142, 1. 1 
f f =E.D. n, 802, Itaverty’s Tr 532 and Note) 

I 110, Z 8 History of Raiowdl and Barkamdris 

This is evidently a confused version of some folktale belonging to the 
Baja Basalu cycle. Basalu, the Punjab King Arthur, had two sons, 
Vikramaditya (Barkamaris is a misreading of and Bhratrihari 

who turned anchorite, after being convinced of the infidelity of his 
mistress, Pingald The statement (112 infra) about “ the power of 
Barkamaris and his kingdom having spread until at length all India 
submitted to him ” can apply only to Vikramaditya. Another version 
makes Basalu and Puran the sons of Shalivahan who was contemporary 
with Vikramaditya and is said to have been defeated by the latter This 
author appears to have preferred the first. 

1. 110, Z 4 from foot He had a Vaztr blind of both eyes named Bafar. 

Here also, the mere addition of a single nuqta may give a clue to the 
nght reading, Suqra, u e. Shukracharya who is said to have had 
only one eye. Of. 106 ante, where (Kasyapa) is written 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to point out that the 
book *2dabu-l-Muluk* on the ‘Duties of Kings, on Gbivemment and 
Justice ’ (p. 112, 1. 13) which this Safar (or Suqra) is said to have written, 
at the suggestion of Barkamaris (V ikramaditya), may be the Shukraniti-^ 
a well-known Sanskrit treatise on “ Eajaniti,” Political Scion ce or the Art 
of Gkivemment. It bas been translated into English by Prof. Benoy 
Humar Sarkar. 

1. 120, Z. 8. There voas at Debal a lofty temple, 

Elbot contends (376 and note infrci) that the temple was only con- 
tiguous to the town of Debal and not within it. He relies upon this 
paffiage, m which it is said that the temple was Vil DaibaU 
(Beinaud, Lo. 168), but these words may mean both ‘ in Daibal’ and ‘at 
Paibal*. The Chachndma, however, explicitly states tl^at the tern* 
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pie was “in m midst (or middle) of Daibal,” Elliot tena- 

ciously Held to the idea that Daibal was at Karachi and the temple at 
Manora. Haig accepts the statement oE the Ghachndma and holds that 
the temple was in the town itself. As Elliot's identidcation of Daibal 
with Karachi is now universally rejected, the minor contention has ceased 
to be a live issue. Alanora is about dve miles distant fi-om any source 
of fresh water and it is hardly likely that a large temple could have been 
situated in such a spot. 

I. 121, 1. 13. Then he saw approaching near h%m Sarhidas, the 
Samani, who came to demand peace. 

As the name is written without nuqtas in the MSS, this rendering is 
very doubtful Goeje understands ‘ Sarbidas ’ as the name of a place. 
Dr. Murgotten's translation is “ where some monies of Sarbidas came to 
him." (219) Remand also had rendered it thus: '"Alors il vit venir a 
luisles 8amaneens(prHres) de Sarb ..dasP (Text 169, 1. 8; Tr. 195). 
The name mav be meant for “ Sawandasi or Sawindas” or 

where there was a groat Buddhist temple or Vihara, (Ghachndma, 150) 
and which was somewhere near Brahmanabad (Ibid, 190). 

1. 121, 1 , 15 Muhammad then tcent towards SahJmn and took it. 

The reading o£ this place-name is uncertain Beinaud’s MS. (1. c. 
169, 1, 10) had jV- without any dots. Biladuri cannot mean Sahban 
(Sohwan), as he says only a few lines lower down, that Muhammad bin 
Mus’ab was sent to Sadusan, which is only another form of Sehwan. 
Haig reads the name as ‘Ashbhar' (62 note), while Raverty supposes 
to be an error for the Sisam of the Ghachndma q. v. 161 infra, 
(Mihrin, 232) . Sisam, now called Shah Hasan, (Constable 26 A b) is a 
township at the western end of Lake Manchhar, Dr. Murgotten reads 
Sahbdn. If the place meant is * Seisam,' the difhculty may be surmounted 
by I’eading Sahsdn Shah Hasan seems to be only a modern form, a 
factitious Muhammadan perversion of the original name. 

1. 122, I, 8. Old Brahmanabad, two parasangs from Mansura. 

All authors agree that Brahmanabad was somewhere near a place 
called Bharabra-ka-Thull— about eight miles east of Shahdadpur and 43 
miles north-east of Haidarabad. But the relative situations of Brah- 
mandbad and Mansura have been the topic of acute controversy. There 
are three ruined sites in close proximity to each other, viz., Bbambra- 
ka-Thull or the Great Mound, Daliira, ij miles south-east of Bhambra, 
and Depur Ghangro, 6 or 6 miles north-east of it. Cunnmgham thought 
Bhambra or the Great Mound was Mansura and that Dalura was Brahma- 
nabad (A. Q. I. 273). Raverty was for just reversing the positions. The 
smaller and more compact town — Dalura — was, he thought, Mansura 
and Depur Ghangro was old Brahmanabad (Mihran, 202 note and 239). 
General M. R Haig held the opinion that Depur Ghangro stood on 
the site of old Brahmanabad, but Mansura must bo represented by 
the Great Mound or Site, i. e. Bhambra. ( J. R. A. S. 1874, Vol. XVI, 
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Part n). Mr. Oouaens differs from all his predecessors. BraHmanibad 
and Mans^a he, he maintains, on one and the same site — the Great 
Mound— hut Manshra is on the top and Brahmanabad at the bottom 
But this contention can hardly be correct as Biladuri exphcitly states 
that Mansura was two farsalchs distant from Brahmanabad Mr Cousens 
also holds that Dalura is Mahfuza and Depur Qhangro is the Buddhist 
colony or Vihar of Siwandi, which is mentioned in the Chachnama. 
(A. S 69, 66 , Arch Survey Kep 1908-i, p 182, ff) Sir Wolseley Haig 
locates Mansura, a few miles to the north-east of Brahmanabad. 
(0 H I, ILLS) 

1. 125, U 8 from foot Junatd proceeded against Jitm in ships and they 

fought in the lake of Ash SharTn 

The words in the original are which Eeinaud renders as 

Vetang CLake ”) de Alscharky (1 e 175, 206). Dr Murgotten says 
means ' swamp ’. (Tr. 11, 226) Raverty insists that it is " the Estuary of 
Ush-Sharki or Ush-Shagira or the Eohrai mouth, by which the blanch 
of the Mihran which flowed past Mansara umted with the Ocean, but 
which ‘ estuary * in that day existed much further north ” (llihran, 256). 
But Haig denies that means ‘ estuary ’ and quotes the great Arabic 
Dictionary of Lane in which it is said to mean ' a wide water course or 
channel of a torrent * Haig thinks it must be the ' Eastern inland sea *, the 
sea that once permanently covered and still penodically covers the Ban 
of Kachh. (I. D. 0. 66) But it seems hardly profitable to dispute about 
the point, as there is nothing to guide us save an ambiguous and vague 
geographical expression Indeed, Baverty himself does not seem to 
have known his own mind on the subject, as he declares elsewhere in the 
same Essay, that this Shagira must be the Samarah lake or dhdnd running 
parallel to the old bed of the river Nara or Hakra, which is somewhere 
near Amarkot (Mihran, 463 and Note) The phrase itself means nothmg 
more than the “ Eastern swamp, lake, pool of water or lagoon ” (See also 
Houtsma, E. I m, 286) 

1. 126, 1 . 1 He then sent his officers to [tnuade] Harmad, Mandal, 
Dahnaj, Barus, . Maliba, Bdhai imad, Bailaman and . 
— 

These tdpSnyM are discussed by Sir H. Elliot in his Notes at pp. 
SCO"!, and 440-1 infra, but they are so uncertainly written and so many 
alternative identifications are possible that it seems hardly worth while to 
spill any more ink about them I may, however, refer to Dr Bhagvanlal 
Indraji’s opinions on the subject. He thought that * Marmad ' was 
* Marumad, orMarwad, Mandal, the place of that name near Viramgam, 
Barns, Broach, Maliba, Malwa, Baharimad, Mewad, Bailaman, Bhilmal 
and Jurz, Gujarat. (B. G. I Pt I. 109) Maliba, however, may be 
Bahba (Valabhi) and Baharimad, Bahadmer or .Badmer which is so 
called after uts founder, Bahad (L G., VII, 22). 

. .But though there is considerable uncertainty^ about the location pf 
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th'ese names, tEere is no reason to donbt the fact of the incnrsions. 
The raids are said, by tKe Arab histonan, to have been undertaken in 
the reign of the JThalif Hisham (r. 105*126 Hi 724-743 Ai 0>) Now, 
the defeat and repulse of one of the Tajik (Arab) inroads is actually 
recorded in a copper-plate grant of the Clialukya king Pulakeshi, which 
is dated in the 490th year of the TraikiiiaTca Era, i. e. 738-9 A. C. It 
is stated there that the Tajik (Arab) army had afflicted the kingdoms of 
Sindhu, Kacchclla, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, Maurya and Gurjj'ara, i. e. 
Sindh, Kachh, Kithiiwad, the Ohavadas, the Mauryas (of Chitor) and 
the Gurjaras (of Bhmmal). Pulakeshi was at the time ruling at 
Navsari. He was one of the members of the third Guj’arat branch of 
the Western Chalukyas. (B. G. 1. 1 109, 117, 466; Duff 0. 1. 64 ; Vaidya, 

H. M. H. I, Vol. Ill 73). 

Dr. Bhagvanlal did not attempt to locate Dahnaj. The name is 
spelt m the same way in Murgotten^s rendering and he also leaves it 
unidentified. But in one of the MS of Khurdadbih, it is written 
(Qoeje*a Text 57, note f), and mentioned in association with BarSs, 
Mandal, Bailaman, and Jurz, just as it is here. Vide my note on 
L 61, 1. 10. It is most probably Bander, which Alberuni calls 
and which is also written 

I. 126, 1, 12. This water was so called because buffalos tooTc refuge 

(here from the bears which infested the banJcs of the 
Mihran. 

The word in the origmal for ‘ bears * is ^ . Reinaud^s rendering is 
‘ wolves \ loups, (176, Tr. 208) and Murgotten's ‘ blue flies' Q. c. 223). 
does mean ‘ bear ', but which is the reading favoured by Murgotten, 
signifies " flies or bees ”, according to Richardson. 

1. 127, 1 . 10 from foot. Ue sent *Amru son of Jamal in boats to 

Narand, 

Dowson says the name has no points and is -^.iWn the MS. Reinaud 
also admits his inability to fix the reading for that reason He was sure, 
however, that it was a place situated to the south-east of Mansura on an 
arm of the Indus or on the sea-coast, but at no great distance from the 
nver. He thought also that this raid or invasion is the same as that 
recorded by Ibn-al-Athir in A. BL 160, g. v. my note on II. 246, 1. 14 
post .Reinaud's description would suit modern Vala (the old Valabhi) 
fairly well, but the aspect of the country has, as he says, (1. c. 212 note) 
changed so considerably during the last thousand years that little or 
nothing can be built upon the apparent coincidence in chronology. 

1. 127, 1. 6 from foot He then icent [from Multan or QcmdalM\ 

to Kandahar in boats and conquered it 

Reinaud thought that this must be Gandhar in Broach district, near 
the Gulf of Cambay {Fragments, 212 note), and Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji (B. G. 1. 1 . 96) as well as the compiler of tbe Surat wolume of 
the B. G. (H. 661) supports that view. But Elliot was in favour of 
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Efiandadh'ar, on tiie north-west angle of tfie Peninsula of Kalhiawad 
(446 infra) Raverty was for identifying it with Kandhiaro, in the 
south-west comer of Bhawalpur, on the banks of the now dried-up 
Hakra or Waihinda. (Mihran, 207, 257 n). This last opinion is followed 
in the 0. H I. (IH. 9), but it is not possible to reach any definite 
conclusion, as there is little else to gmde us than a doubtfully spelt name. 

I 128, 1 10. There he ooneirucied a band, tdktch he called Saleru-l- 
Med, ' Band of the Meds * He encamped on the river at 
A Irur 

Eeinaud reads ^ J (180, 1 7. Tr. 214) Baverty 

insists that this Alrur cannot possibly be Alor or Aror and that 'Imran’s 
camp was near Adhoi in Catch (KAchh), which hes * sixty miles east of 
Bhuj and 6y tohtoh a' email river sitll rune*. (Mihrin, 268). This 
view is accepted also in the 0. H I (DX 9) Adhoi is in Lat. 23° 23' N , 
Long, 70° 29' B. (Th) Constable 26 c d. Elliot and Eaverty understand 
' Sikr ’ as a Band, t e, a mound or dike for damming up a river. But 
Dr. Murgotten says ‘Imran “ built a highteay, whi(fii is known as the 
Highway of the Meds ” (232) . Eeinaud has Ghaueeee (214), * e. causeway or 
raised way though a marsh. The meaning is that he built a dam or cause- 
vray and afterwards dog a canal from the sea to the lake from which they 
drew their supplies of drinking water, so ak to inundate it with salt water 

‘ The small river which runs past Adhoi ’ is scarcely worthy of that 
name. It is nothing more than a monsoon torrent, which is dry daring 
the rest of the year and the construction of 'a dike or mound* as a 
military or naval barrier on such a streamlet could have served no 
strategic purpose and would have been an act of supererogatory folly This 
fact seems to discredit Eaverty’s identification. Indeed, we have it on the 
authority of the I G. that “ there are no permanent rivere in Kachh at 
all During the rainy season, some streams flow from t^ie hills to the 
Ean and the Gulf of Eachh, but during the rest of the year, the 
courses of these streams are only marked by a succession of detached 
pools”. (XI 76). Dr Murgotten also in his excellent version of Biladuri 
says that ‘ the camp of ‘Imran was upon the river of [not of] Ar-rur ” 
(232). As all that is really said is that ‘Imran encamped eomewhere on 
the river of Arur, i e , somewhere on the Indus, between Eohri and the 
sea — a distance of several hundred miles“it seems mfructuous to 
dogmatise about the matter Idrisi says of the Meds that they “ dwell onV 
the confines of the desert [Ban of Kachh] and extend their incursions | 
ae far ae Aror and sometimes to the frontiers of Makran.” (79 eupra), ji 
I 129, 1 6 Fast eon of Mahan got into Bmdan and subdued it 

There are two opinions about the Sindan of this passage Some say 
it IS Sanjan [St. John’s Point], near Bulsir, and about 88 miles north of 
Bombay But the compiler of the Catch volume of the B G. thinks that it 
must be Sandhan on the coast of Kachh, about thirty miles west of 
M^dvi. (y.. 1^1 note 5, and 250). The statements regarding the sitna-' 
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to Haig, ** a province of whicE tEe northern boundary toucEed Gandava 
and the southern was in the Kakar pargana in Shikarpur district, ’ the 
places mentioned must be the Jangan and Eujhan which lie north-west of 
Shikarpur. The hills of Eujhan must be the Kirthar range. 

Elliot states that the old name Budha “ still survives in Budha, whicK 
lies in the very centre of Kaohh Gand&va on the Nari river” (388 post). 
According to the I. G. (VI. 275) also, Budha was the same as Kachhi. 

I. 138, 1. 2 from foot. Askalanda and Pabiya which are called 

Taltoara and Chachpur. 

Elliot attempted to identify the second pair of toponyms with 
Mirbar and Chachar “ which are situated at the junction of the Ohenab 
and the Indus opposite Mittankot (366 infra), but the names themselves 
are variously written in the MSS. and K. B 's reading is ‘ Sawarah and 
Jajhor', not * Talwara and Chachpur* (p. 12). The relative clause is not 
found m all MSS. of the Ghachnama and it looks hke a gloss or conjec- 
ture which the copyist had read somewhere and which he afterwards 
interpolated in his transcript of the original Chronicle. Such adventi- 
tious glosses may be hen trovato, but they are suspect and of little value. 

Cunningham suggested that Askaland or Askalandusa was Uocha 
(A. G. I 245) and ElEot appears to have been disposed to accept 
the conjecture (866 and 520 infra), but it has not found favour with any 
other writer. Pabiya is written variously as Maibar, Paya, Baya and 
Babiya m MSS, as Dowson points out. It is even called ‘ Yabiba ’, when 
again mentioned at 202 infra. Eaverty was sure that it was Pnbberwalla, 
which IS 29 miles eastward of Uocha, twenty-four Kos from Dirawal and 
twelve Kos from Bhawalpur. (Mihran, 369 and note). But this 
surmise also has little to be said for it and even Sir Wolseley Haig will 
have nothing to say to it. He pronounces both Askalanda and Pabiya 
hopelessly unidentifiable. (0. H. I. III. 6). 

1. 139 , 1 1. The fourth at the great city of Multan and Sikica and 
Brahmapur und Karur. 

Sikka and Brahmapnr also are unsolved conundrums. Cunningham 
and Eaverty agree, for once, in thinking that the last name may be 
Kabror which lies on the southern bank of the Old Beas river, 50 miles 
south-east of Multan. (A. G. 1. 241 ; Mihran, 253 Note). 

Karur is mentioned by Albernni as lying between Multan and the castle 
of Ltoni. (Tr. Sachau, II. 6). Cunningham thinks this Loni may be 
meant for Ludhan, an ancient site on the old bed of the Sutlej, 44 mil^ 
E N B of ^rhr (or Kahror) and 70 miles B S. E. of Multan. (A. G. 
1. 241) Karur is said by Alberuni {Ibid.) to have been the site of the 
great battle between Vikramaditya and the Shakas, about A. C 78, but 
the battle, tEe site and even the existence of this Vikrama are all 
problematical. (I G. XIV 273). 

I, 139, 1 . 13 dnd footnote 4, The army of the King ofNimros march- 
ed from Pars to Makran. 
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Dowson says the text adds which may mean * in !Aiab 

fashion *. I saggest that the right reading is iSj^ j “ by way of 

invading countries, ” is synonymous with the Mulk-girt of the 

Maratha rulers of the 18th century and the 'Digotjaya* or ‘world- 
conquest ’ of the Kavyas — the aggressive raids, forays and maraudmg, 
sacking ahd slaughtering expeditions which were only too common in 
‘the good old days.* 

1. 140, 1. 8 Chach marries Bani Svibhan Deo, 

The matrimonial entanglements of Chach and his sons, as they are 
described in this part of the work, must be incomprehensible to any one 
acquainted with the social conventions of the Hindus of the 7th century 
He is represented by this author as a very moral, devout and orthodox 
Brahman and yet he marries his quondam paramour and widow of his 
former master after he had waded through pools of blood to a throne. 
He then disposes of Mahrat by an atrocious act of perfidy and marries 
another ividow of a lower caste than his own — who had been the wife of 
Agham, the Lohana His son Dahir forms an incestuous connection, real 
or nominal, with his own sister and he is represented as marrying yet 
another dowager, who had been the wife of his own brother Dharsiya and 
was also the daughter of their father’s wife — the wife of Agham the 
Lohdna. (K B.’s Tr. 54) Moreover, Chach is said to have given the 
daughter of his nephew Dharsiya to Agham Lohana’s son Sarband. 
(148 tnfra , K. B 35). 

It may have been permissible for Hindu kings, in the seventh 
century, to enter into polygamous Anuloma unions with women of 
castes inferior to their own, but no Brahman could have married a 
widow. The prahloma marriage of a Brfihman virgin with a low caste 
Lohdna male must also have been the ‘abomination of desolation’ to 
every one in the seventh century. It is difficult even to imagine the 
perpetration of such social turpitude by any Brahman prince. 'All Enfi 
has, in fact, seen things in the hght of his own imagination or given 
the story a dash of Muslim colouring and ignorantly postulated in a 
Brahman king the sort of conduct m relation to the wives of his 
vanquished foes, which Muslim conquerors were acoustomed to adopt. 

The whole of the first part of the work is overgrown with legendary 
matter and all but valueless as history. The description of Chadi’a 
conquests from Multan on the one side to Makran on the other seems 
imaginary. It looks like a rtfaccimento in Persian prose of a poetical 
* Digvijaya’ and is every whit as unhistorical as similar lucubrations of 
Sanskrit poets and Eajput bards. It bears, also, such a dose resemblance to 
the victorious progress of Muljammad-i-Qasim himself from Makran to 
Multan and the places conquered by both also differ so little, that it is 
impossible to refrain from suspecting that the one is only a rechauffe 
of the other. It may have had some basis in the flotsam and jetsam of 
local'ti^ditiQn, but if so, the tradition baa been so grossly corrupted in 
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the course of transmission by the fantastic accretions of subsequent 
inventiveness, as to amount to a travesty of the truth. 

1. 142, 1. 8 from foot. Ghach placed Amtr Jliu d-d aula in the fort of 

Sikka. 

Dowson has understood this as a proper name, but the more probable 
meaning is ‘ one of the exalted or leading [Hindu] nobles of the State \ It 
IS not likely that Chach had a Musalman Amir in his service at this time. 
The Alafis appear to have been the earliest followers of that faith to take 
service with the Hindu kings of Sindh, but they are said to have done so 
only during the JOulafat of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, about AJE. 
80, *, e. in the reign of Dahir, the son of Chach (BIB. 69 ; see also 425-6 
infra). Of. also 145 infra, where Chach is said to have placed one of his 
confidential officers (ShaJma in the text) after taking Siwistan. 

1. 144, 1. 4. At last he reached the fort of Shakalha, an elevated place 
tohicih is called Kumha on the borders of Kashmir. ^ 

Dowson notes that the words in the original are ^ £)* 5 

[ which may also mean “And they say [or it is said] that the 

place [Shakalha] is above [or higher than, that is, north of] Kumba on the 
borders of Kashmir.” Here ‘Kumba* seems to bo the name of a town 
and it IS spoken of as a town on the borders of Kashmir, elsewhere also 
in the Ghachnama (139 ante). ‘ Kumbha* also means m Sanskrit ‘ a lake, 
pond or piece of water’ and the words may mean that “ the place was 
situated above, i. e. north of a lake.” 

But the right reading here may be neither ^ nor but ^‘Kassa’, 
as it is written at 201 infra, where Jaisiya is said to have gone to “ the 
land of Kassa on the borders of Jalandhar ” or as K B. renders it ft) 
“ Jalandhar in the land of Kashmir ” (p. 185). Vide my note there. 

1. 145, Z. 5. Ghach crossed the Mihrdn at a village called Dihayat 
which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. 

General Haig thmks that this may be Dehat, a township on the 
northern border of the Kandhiaro pargana, which is known to have been 
the border of the Samma lands. The old river channel still exists here. 
(I.D.C. 138). 

1. 145, 1. 8. He {Ghack\ proceeded to Budhiya, the chief of which was 
the son of Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. 

K. B. calls him * Basarkotad, son of Bandar Kobhko.’ (p. 30). Dowson 
would seem to have read ‘ pisar ’ instead of ‘ basar ’ and understood it as 
‘ son ’ If the right reading is Basarkotad, a plausible restoration would 
be ‘Vishvakirli [or Vasugupta] bin [son of] Bhadra-rakhu Bhikku.* 
Bhikku’ is frequently appended to the names of monks in the inscrip* 
tions at Mathura. (J. A. S. B XXXIX (1870) , Ft. 1, 128). ‘ Vasugupta * 
and V asubandhu ’ are well-known names in the history of Buddhist 
literature. Bat only two lines lower down, it is said that Kaba, son of 
Kaka, came forth to ask quarter for the chief. This may indicate that 
Kaka, the actual name of the ruling chief, has been inadvertently oipitted 
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here and that Kis full name was Kaka, son of Kotal, [Bjrti, Gupta or 
Gk)pala,] son of Bhadra-rakhu Bhikku 
1 146, Z 13. Malik Bamal toTio teas called Bhait. 

The donf union in the onginal regarding this* Bamal’ is inextricable. 
Here ‘Bamal ’ is said to bo the name of the Malik or King, but elsewhere, 
(pp 154 and 166 infra), it is spoken of as the designation of the country 
or kingdom K B ’s rendering is ‘ the kmgdom of Nirmal, called Bhatti ’ 
p. 32) ^The ambiguity is due to the fact that ^ ‘ Malik ’ means ‘ king ’ 
and*^ ‘Mulk,’ kmgdom. Again, as * Baml’ in Arabic signifies 'sand,* 
‘ Mulk-i-Eaml * may be understood as ‘ the sandy country ’ also, which is 
an appropriate designation for parts of modern Marwad and Jaisalmir. 

^lUrdadbih and Idrisi (14, 84, 87 ante) also speak of a town or dis- 
trict called ‘Efimala’ and associate it with a desert or the borders of 
a desert It is common knowledge that Jaisalmir is “ almost entirely a 
sandy waste f omung part of the ‘Great Indian Desert The general 
aspect IS that of an intermmable sea of sandhills ” (I.G. XIV 1) But in 
Goeje’s Edition of Kiurdadbih, the reading is not but 
t fl Marumad or Marwad If a person and not a place is meant, the 
name may be read as ‘ Bharmal’ or even ‘ Nirmal ’ If it is a district, 
the reference must be to the country to the east of Smd, parts of modern 
Jaisalmir and Jodhpur. This is the nearest we can get to an answer 
1. 147, Z. 9. He had a temple tohiidi teas called Budh Naa^ihat and the 
the idol Dtlha (*) He toae rt devotee &iei eof. 

The reading in Dowson’s Ms. was ^ s Ij jl 

[E, I. Lib Ms I venture to suggest that wediould 

read the doubtful words as oJ > and translate them thus 

“ He had a temple which was called Bud Nav Vihar and also Bud [or 
idol-temple] Kanbihar or [Kanvihar], He was its priest. ” 

The meaning is that the temple was known as ‘ Nav-vihar ’ and also 
as ‘Kanvihar' and this Samani was its priest. We ore told onp 148 
tnfra, that “ Chach afterwards went to the temple of Budh [and] Kanbi- 
har with the intention of killing the Samani ’* 

L IBl, Z. q/ But they [the Jats] might wear their outer garments of 
'‘'•—eilk, provided {hey were of a red or black colour. 

There is some blundermg here, as the averment is utterly inconsistent 
with the general import of the paragraph. These unfortunate people 
who were treated as helots or outcastes and pariahs of the human race 
could scarcely have been permitted to disport themselves in outer 
garments of red or black silk, though the wearing of undoi>garments of 
shawl, velvet and silk was strictly prohibited. The cruel treatment 
meted out to them is again mentioned on p 187 But there we arc told 
that they “ were not allotced to wear soft clothes or cover their heads 
with velvet, but they were to wear a black blanket beneath and throw 
a sheet of cloth ovei their shoulders.” 

The error is piobably duo to a misunderstanding of the meaning ol 
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a word lite whicli really Bignifiea some kind of coarse cloth of Lair, 
or wool, but which has been rendered here as silk. Of. Yule s Note on 
the confusion between Sackcloth and Suclat or Scarlet in H. J. 861. 

Chach treated the Jats just like 'Chandalas. Manu says of the latter 
that ** they should be made to live outside the town, that their sole 
wealth must be dogs and asses, their clothes must consist of the cere- 
cloths of the dead, their dishes broken pots and their ornaments of 
rusty iron” (Institutes, X 12, 29-30). The Jats are said to be the 
oldest inhabitants of Sind and to have been reduced to a state of 
serfdom by the Aryan or some other conquerors. Burton gives them 
a very bad character and says they are idle, addicted to intoxicants, filthy 
and immoral in the extreme. (Sind or the Unhappy Valley. II. 118). 
Orooke has pointed out that not very long ago, the Eajputs m the 
Punjab actually treated the Jats in exactly the same way. 

” They would not allow the Jats to cover their head with a turban 
nor to wear even red clothes nor to put a crown (Afor) on the head of 
their bridegrooms, or a jewel (iVaf/i) in the women’s nose. They also 
used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. Even to this day, 
Eajputs will not allow inferior people to wear red clothes or ample 
loin-cloths in their villages.” (Tribes and Castes of the Nortli-Wostem 
Provinces 1896, III. 23), 

Another parallel comes from Gujarat 

“In the days of Siddharaj Jaysinha,” writes Forbes, “the 
Dheds were compelled x x x to wear only untwistd cotton 
round their heads and a stag’s horn as a mark banging from their 
waists, so that people might be able to avoid touching them.” (Bas Mala. 
Kepnnt 1924^ I. 110.) The injunction regarding dogs must have been 
imposed to indicate that they were outcastes. [Sir D.] Ibbetson says of 
the Punjab Nats — a vagrant tribe of so-called gypsy dancers, acrobats 
and prostitutes— that “ their chief occupation is the keeping of dogs with 
which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungle.” (Punjab 
Ethnography, Section 588 apud Orooke, T, 0. IV, 68)7^ 

1. 152, 7. 12. Chach bin Silatj bin Basabas, J 

‘ Bisas’ m K. B. 38. Silaij must be Shiladitya, just as Diwaij, the 
name of the father of Siharas (140 supra) is Devaditya. ‘ Basabas ’ may 
be Vishvasaka, which occurs in several inscriptions on the Btiddhist 
monuments at Mathura. (Rajendra Lai Mitra in J. A. S. B. 1870, VoL 
XXX IX, Pt. i. p. 128.) Vishvas Rao and Biswas still survive as names 
or surnames in Maharashtra and Bengal. 

I 153, 7. 1. He pati'onUed the religion of the Nosiks {Buddhist^ ond 
monks. 

According to Richardson’s Dictionary, * Nasik ’ signifies ‘ devoted to 
God or virtue ’ and the word is defined in the QhiyasvrhLughat also, as 
ho who worships, prays or performs sacrifices to God.” 

I venture to think that these Nosiks were the members of a third 
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Met TKey were neitHer BraKmanB nor Samanis (Bnadlmts), but 
Jainas. There are many old Jaina remaina in Sind, eg. an old temple 
in the Parkar portion of Thar Parker district, 14 miles north-west of 
Virawah. It contains an imago of great sanctity. Near the same place, 
are the ruins of a very old town called Parinagar, covenng six miles in 
area and strewn with marble pillars (I G XXDI. 310) At Bhodesar, 
four miles north of Nagar Parkar, there are the rums of three old Jaina 
temples which are at least six hundred years old (I G XVIIE 299) It 
may be noted that Brahmanabad also lies in the Thar Parkar district 
I 154 , 1 18 Dharstya resided for some time at the fort of Batuar, of 
tohtdh Chadh had laid the foundation, but did not live to 
see completed 

Haig thought that Bawar must have been at considerable distance 
from Brahmanabad— about eighty miles at least— as two strongly 
garrisoned fortresses— Bahrur and DahlUa — each of which sustained a 
mege of two months in succession, stood between them. As D^ir, be- 
sidte, is' said to have spent the summer months at Bawar, where the cool 
breezes blew, he locates it on the Eastern Nara in Lower Sind, at least 
80 miles from Brahmanabad and 70 miles south-east of Nirun, which he 
identified with Haidarabad. (LD 0 63-4). Oousena rejects this view 
a^d opines that Bawar was much further north, diout twenty-five miles 
west or west by south of Alor, just below Kingn Eaverty, on the 
other hand, placed Bawar at about ten miles west of Brahmanabad, but 
Cousens ascribes this to his erroneous location of Nirim, not at Haidara- 
bad Itself, but about 35 miles south of it Baverty was thus obliged, 
Ckmsens argues, to bring Bawar also mudi farther south than it really 
was. (A. S. 28 note) The passage which is the subject of this note shows 
that Bawar was in Middle Sindh, the territory assigned to Dharsiya, and 
not in Upper Sindh near Alor, which belonged to Dahir. The allusion 
to its milder dimate (155 infra) and the other references at 167, 170, 
171, • 174 infra, all indicate that Bawar was somewhere south of 
Brahmanabad and north of Nirun, (which two places are only 47 miles 
apart), if Nirun is Haidarabad. 

Bawar is not mentioned by any of the Arab travellers and Mir 
M'asum even confuses it with Alor (Aror), an error which has entirely 
vitiat^ his summary of the Ohachndma and misled later writers But 
a town called Hawar does appear to have been in existence so late as 1612 
A. 0 The India Office Library contains a translation in Persian verso 
of the Pehlevi ‘ Dina-t-ifainbg-^Khirad, or * Opinions of the Spirit of 
"Wisdom,’ which was made in that year by a Zoroastnan named Marzban, 
residing at Bawar in Bind. (Sachau, J BAS New Senes IV. 24, 
West, Pahlavi Texts, HI in Sacred Books of the East, XXIV, 
Introduction, p xxui). 

I. 156 , 1 2 Hajjdj obtains permission to learn the capital. 

The caption is manifestly wrong. K. B.’s translation is, “Hajjaj 
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asSs Jor permission from tKe seat of the Khilafat to send a fresh’ 
expedition” (p. 71). This is undoubtedly what the author meant. See 
Biladuri (119 anU) and what Elliot himself says at 431 infra. 

1. 158, 1. 16. Chd grant that his resolution may be fulfilled. 

Such a prayer is obviously out of place and uncalled for in this 
context. The author knew that the country had been conquered, long 
before the year in which he sat down to write his narrative of the 
triumph of Muslim arms Kalich Beg renders the passage very differently 
and much more rationally thus* “He [Muhammad-i-Qasim] prayed to 
the glorious God to give enlightened reason and right thought to the 
people of Arabia for their guidance and to make it possible for them to 
fight successfully against the mfidels.” (p. 93). It will be seen that the 
prayer is here rightly put into the mouth of Muhammad-i-Qasim and not 
that of the author. 

1. 159, 1. 12. And the river Sindhu Batoal floioed to the noi'th of the 
selected ground. 

Haig suggests that the right reading is J.>l ‘-u- [not Jjij 
cliljj. He thinks that the river was probably known as ‘ Sindhu Aral’ 
at the time. (I D. 0. 56). The Aral is now a water channel proceedmg 
from the south-eastern part of Lake Manehhar (an expansion of the 
Nara) and discharging its water into the Indus, about four miles below 
Sohwan. Haig supposes this reference to it to prove that the Aral was 
in existence in the 8th century, liaverty translates the whole passage 
very differently thus; “Muhammad took up a position before the 
Begistan Gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen and from (or on) the north 
side, the Jtt’e-jGmd—the 2b-i-Sind, did not, in former times, flow.” _He 
rejects the readings Jjb as well as Jjl and says Elliot misread 
{dar awwal, formerly, in former times], as J^lj (Mihran, 233 note). 

K. B.’s rendering' is “ Muhammad Qasim encamped on the sand hills 
near the gate of the town, since there was no other open 'field for a battle 
and there was a flood of rain-water all around, and to the north the river 
of Sind was flowing” (p. 94). This shows that neither Jjh nor Jjl nor 
Jjijo was to be found in his Mss. J.>l * Smdha of Aral’ seems mean- 

ingless and if J.) I is right, perhaps we should read Jjl j ‘ The DMnd, 
or Water- channel of Arab’ 

I. 160, 1. 18. At a place called Ntlhan on the banTcs of the Kumbh. 

The name is uncertain and there are the variants, ‘Nidhan’ and 
‘ Budhan ’ (K B 95). Haig thinks it must be Bilhan, a village on the 
Manehhar lake, seven miles west of Sehwan. (I D 0. 58). Eaverty 
insists that the name is ‘ Nidhahah’ or ‘Nidhan.’ (Mihran 234 Note). He 
holds that Kumbh’ is the name of a river and he puts it into his 
map and shows it as running from a little west of Alor and flowing 
about ten miles east of Sohwan down to Hala. Cousens, however, denies 
the existence of any such nver. (A. S.4). Haig understands ‘Kumbh’ as a 
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eommon noun meaning * La£e’ mid this ‘ KumbK * mnat, Ee thinks, bo Lake 
Manohhar on which Bilhan still stands. In this connection, I may just 
note, without unduly stressing the poujt, that Sisam also is said to have 
been situated on the banka of the ‘ Kumbh’. The modem village of ‘ Shah 
Hasan’, with which Haig and Oouaens identify Sisam d<m stand at the 
western end of Lake Manchhar. In any case, there are no sohd grounds 
for denying the existence of Lake Mamihar in the days of Muhammad, 
Vvhile the existence of any nver named * Kumbh’ is nothing more than a 
speculative coigeotur& 

1. 160, 1. 7 from foot. The Banas ofBudhtya are descended fromUtu 

They had originally come from the hanks of 
the Ganges, from a plad called Hxindhar. 

The copyists have bungled the names and the passage is hopelessly 
corrupt. The meaning assigned to it by Baverty is even more unsatis* 
factok*y and incomprehensible than Dowson’s interpretatiori. It is, 
“ The chief priests of Bndh at Nidhan traced their lineage from IkiSnah 
[or.Akran^] on the Gang, which they call Adwand-Bihar.” (Mihiah, 
284 note). 

'Baverty does not explain where this Ikranah or Akr&nah is to be 
found. The fact is that he has read the name wrongly, even if it is granted 
that some such name was written in his copy There xs a place called 
Ikioana (not Ikranah), three miles from the left bank of the GangM and 
43 east of Ghizipur town. Lat 23°-48'N, Long. 84°-20'E (Thornton, s n 
IKoana or Bkouna) Ikauna is now in Bahraich tahsil (I G. VI. 212) 
and 18 shown in Constable 28 B b It is really abput one hundred miles 
distant from Adwand-Bihar or the town of Bihar. Lat 25°-ll^ N Long. 
85“-31' B arid the two places cannot possibly be the same. Adwand-Bihar, 
moreover, is not on the Ganges, but about twenty miles away from it. 
K B ’s version may be (rited to show that there was no reference in his 
Mss either to the ^priests of Bndh* or to ' Ikranah ’ (p. 96 ) It is. The 
princes of Budhiya whose origin was from Gang, commonly known as 
Dahdobar,” 

I 160, last lino. But the Bdhliks and monks have told me . that this 
country would he conquered hy the Muhamnmdans 

Dowson has left the first word untranslated, because .has no 
meaning whatever "either in Persian or Arabic. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is Bhtkuk^^Ssjis. Bhikshuka, the 
general designation of Buddhist priests. They were supposed to be 
wonderfully proficient in astrology 

L 161 , 1 2 He placed a chief tohose name teas Pahan at their head. 

Kalioh Beg’s Ms reads ‘Bahsabbi’ (p ‘96). I venture to 
suggest that the right readmg is or isr Bhatti ’ or Bhetti.’ The 
commander was, probably, a Bhatti Thakur or Chief whose name the 
author was not acquamted with. The tnbe is frequently memtionod in the 
•' CKacKnama and some' of its leaders not only submitted to the invader 
U 
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but acted as his auxdianes. At p. 167 infra, Dowson makes^the author 
say that “ the Bheti Thakurs had entered the Arab service,” and K. B. 
calls them ‘Thaku of Babhsi’ (124). I have shown elsewhere thatdrti 
is miswritten for •W Behat, tc., tho Jhelum. See the note on 104 ante, 

1. 162, 1. 16. When Kaka had invested him with the rode. 

This is an evident slip. Read ‘ himself ’ instead of ‘ him.* It was 
Kaka himself who was invested with the dress of honour. K. B. (p. 97) 
renders it correctly and says it was Kaka who “ put on the robe of 
honour” The Sanskrit form of Kaka is probably ‘Kakka,* which 
occurs frequently in old Hindu records and dynastic lists. (DufE, 
C. 1. 66, 94, 96, 97, 301). 

1. 163, 1. 19. In the vicinity of %t [fJirtin] there is a reservoir. 

Raverty supposes this to be the Sonhari Dhand, as it is now called. 

(Mihran, 234 Note). It is near Jeruck and not far from Helai, which is 
about thirty-five miles from Haidarabad But this supposition is only a 
corollary of his location of Nirun, not at Haidarabad, but at about 35 
miles south of it. If Niran was, as Haig, Oousens, and many others 
thmk, Haidarabad itself, the lake cannot be the Sonhari Dhand, 
on account of the distance Both the hypothetical identifications put 
forward by of Raverty must stand or fall together. (See Cousens, A, S. 
131 note). 

1. 163, last line. That part of the territory which is opposite the 

fort of Baghrur {Mriin) on the Mxhrdn is tahen. 
‘Aghror’in K. B. 99. Raverty reads ‘Laghriir’ or ‘Baghrur*. The iden- 
tity of BagKrar and Nirun which is postulated in the parenthesis is quite 
inadmissible Baghrur is mentioned by Biladuri in juxtaposition with 
Alor and is explicitly distinguished from Nirun by him. (p. 122 ante). 
It lay east of the Mihran, while Nirun was situated, not on the river itself, 
but at some distance to the west of it (Mihran, 235 note). 

1. 164, 1. 18. Muhammad Kasim hears that Dahir Bdi had proceeded 
to Nirun, 

This caption is wrong and misleading. Dahir never went to 
Nirfin in person. What he really did was to send the old Samani, who 
had been governor of the town, with a letter addressed to the Arab gene- 
ral, when he heard of tho latter*s arrival at Nirun. What K. B. says (103) 
is “ Rai Dahir receives the news of Muhammad Kasim*s arrival at Nerun.” 
And this is undoubtedly right as Biladuri states that Muhammad “ went 
to the banks of tho Mihran and remained there When this news 
reached Dflhtr, he prepared for battle ” (121 ante). 

I 165, I 8 from foot. Dahtr consults with Stsakar, the minister. 

‘Sihnkar’or ‘Shiyakar’ in Dowson*s Ms B The original Sanskrit form 
may be Shikshakar,’ Teacher, preceptor He was probably a learned 
man who had been Dahir*8 Guru But it may also be * Yashaskara,* 
which was borne by, among others, a Br^man who became king of 
Kashmir about 939 A 0. and died in or about 948. (Duff, C I. 89, 91, 294). 
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1*166,2.16 Seoriind Sulaimm bin Tihhn Kuraishi to]advanc6^* 
boldly toiih his troops against ihe fort ofAror. 

•s— Raverty’s translation is, 
“ He ordered him to go with his army to Baghrur and take up his posi- 
tion opposite to the fort of Aror.” (Mihran, 235 note). Haig also under- 
stands the sentence m the same way and takes it to mean that Sulaiman was 
“ to observe Alor, by which the river was then running and hinder Fufi, 
the son of Dahir, from any diversion against the communications of the 
invadeiB.” (I D C 62) As regards the situation of Baghrar, BEaig was 
inclined to identify it with Bhakkar {Ib 62), but Eaverty and Cousens 
think that Bhakkar was not in existence at this time. Their theory 
seems to be that the island on which Bhakkar stands emerged only after 
ihe greed change in the course of the river, two or three centunes later 
and " the nver did not flow in that bed in those days ” (Oousens, A S. 23 
Note). On the other hand, it may be noted that Biladun always brackets 
together Alrar and Baghrur (122, 123 ante), and the Ghachnhmn, also 
states that Baghrur was m the country of Alor (164 ante) and stood just 
opposite to the fortress of that name {jiA J*'**], as Ms A quoted in 
Dowson’s footnote puts it. 

1. 166, 1. 20 To ujatch the road with 500 men, by tohich Akham might 
be expected to advance in order to cover Oandava. 
Baverty understands Akham or Agham as the name, not of a person, 
but of a place on the Parana Dhoro, which lies 25 or 30 miles south-east 
of Haidarabad. He also reads ' Eandarah ’ (Kandharo) and not ' Gandava ’ 
Tifli [or Salabi], he thinks, was stationed on the road to Akham to 
watch the territory of Eandarah (Mihran, 237 note). As Dowson's Il£s. 
B read and K B. also states that “ Saalabi was ordered to go to 

the road of Agham, to keep a watch over the country of Kandrah” 
(p 123), there appear to be good reasons for rejecting ‘ Oandava.' The 
Kandhiaro district was occupied at this tune by the Northern Sammas 
(I. D. C. 79) They were the Sammas who gave a great ovation to 
. Muhammad-i-Qasim with drums and dances when he passed through 
their district on the way to Alor (191 infra). 

1. 167, I 1. The Bheii Thakurs and ihe Jots of Ohami toko had 
made submission and entered the Arab service 
K. B. has “ Thakurs of Babbsi and the Jats ” (p. 124) Haig 
(I. D. C, 61 n) and Baverty (Mihran, 235 note) agree in reading 
“ Western Jats,” t « the Jals occupying the western parts of the province 
and this seems to be undoubtedly preferable to ‘ Jats of Ohazni.’ The 
Eastern Jats are mentioned in the Ghachnama as forming part of 
the army of Dahir. (Tr. K B 187) These Western Jats were probably 
the followers of Kaka bin Kotal, the ruler of Bfidhiya, who was a '* Jat 
Samani ” (161-2 ante) and who had subnutted to and entered the service 
of the invaders Biladhri also says that four thousand Jats were 
recruited and brought over as ausdliary troops from Siwlston, after 
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its oongaest by Mabammad bin Mns*ab (121 ante). This contingent may 
have been made up of the * Western Jats.’ 

1. 167, 1. 3 from foot. Between Bawar and Jetoar (Jaipur) there toae 

a lake, on which Dahir had stationed a select 
body of troops. 

The name of the lake near Bawar where the Muslim forces crossed 
the river is written in the Manuscripts of M'asum’s History as 
tSjrf or Gujri, Guiri and Kanjri. Raverty supposes it to be 
K!mgri, which lies about twenty miles west of Alor. (Mihran, 240 note). 
But Cousens points out that if he is right here, he must be wrong in 
fixing Rawar itself about ten 'miles west of Brahmanabad, which is 
more than a hundred miles south of Alor. (A. S. 20 note). In other 
words, if the lake was only about 20 miles from Alor and also near 
Rawar, Rawar could not have been ten miles to the west of Brahmana- 
bad. 

But this name Gujri or Kanjri does not occur anywhere in the 
Chachndma or in Biladuri and it is probably only a conjecture of 
M'asum’s or a repetition of some local tradition or legend. Moreover, 
M'asum’s account of the battle is vitiated by the erroneous supposition 
that Rawar was the same as Aror. If Rawar was somewhere between 
Brahmanabad and Nirun, the lake could not possibly have been that of 
Kingri near Aror. There is another Dhand or lake called Kunjur or 
Klnjore, lymg south-west of Haidarabad and there is some phonetic 
resemblance between Kanjri and * Kunjur * but M*asum’s knowledge of 
the ancient geography of Smd was, at best, indifferent and it is hazar- 
dous to build anything upon his statement. B!aig says that the river 
was crossed by the Arabs somewhere to the south-east of Nirun (I. D. C. 
63) but lake Kunjur hes to the south-west of Nirun. The Chachndma puts 
the crossing at Jham, the stronghold of the district called Bet, but neither 
Jham nor Bet can be identified with any approach to certainty, though the 
first name bears some resemblance to the modem Jhimpir. Constable 26 Ac. 
I. 168, last line. When his minister Sisdkar heard of it, he said 'Alas ! 

toe are lost. That place is called Jaipur or the town 
of victoi'y* . DaJUr .. said with anger, ‘ He has 
arrived at Eindbdri, for it is a place where his hones 
shall lie* 

K. B. reads ‘Hab* [Hat] Bari*, (p. 132). This anecdote must be 
unhistoncal and an ex post facto concoction of some imaginative Muslim. 
Such a play upon words is possible only in Persian and is founded on the 
morphology of the Semitic script, of which Dahir could not have posses- 
sed any knowledge. It is a or between Jaipuri 

and Haipuri or Hatbdri from Hat bone. The pun de* 

pends on the fact that the bodies of the letters of the toponyms are 
identical, the difference Jying only in the diacritical point or Nugta, 
The story seems to have been interpolated, either by the author or trans- 
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lator, only to give the narrative a dash of rhetorical colouring m the 
Muslim style. 

1. 170, 1. 2. Dahir was slain at (he fort of Batoar on Thursday, the 
loth of Bamasdn, in (he year 93. 

10th Ramazan 93 H == 20th June 712 was a Monday, 

10th Bamazfin 92 H = let July 711 was a Wednesday, 

10th Ramazan (Ruyyat) 92 = 2na July 711, was a Thursday. 

The chronology of the Ghadhnama is utterly lawless and inconsistent 
with itself. Dahir is said to have been killed in Ramazan 93 H It 
then took some time to capture Rawar and the reduction of each of the 
fortresses of Dhalila and Baghrdr took two months. But we are told 
that Muhammad began the siege of Brahmanabad in Rajab 93 and that 
it fell SIX months afterwards on the last day of Zi-l-hijja of that year 
(177 infrdU 

All this is manifestly wrong and inextricably confused. The only 
criterion available or of any use appears to be the week day and the 
correct chronology may perhaps be ascertained by the application of 
that test. The correct date must be 10th Ramazan 92 H. 

1. 172, Z. 16. And (he other to (hroio naph(ha, fardaj, (<) and stones 
during the night, 

* Fardaj * is a doubtful reading and Dowson could make nothing of 
it, as there is no such word in the dictionaries. I venture to suggest that 
is a copyist’s error for Richardson says or 

signifies * the stone ball of a cross bow This so-called * fardaj ’ was 
really a stone-sling or balista whidi hurled large stones Barani speaks oE 
(T. F 258, 1 4 f.f) in his account of the siege 
of Siwastan K B renders the phrase here as ‘naphtha torches and 
burning stones* (153), but a few pages farther on, the same expression 
IS tianslated as “ naphtha arrows and battering-ram stones ” (156). This 
shows that the conjunction is an interpolation and that the right 
reading is not 

This [or 'Di/il looks in Persian writing very much like 
Shams-i-Siraj in his description of the siege of Nagarkot says that both 
sides possessed Manjdniqs and that ' Aradah-stoms were hurled by both, 
c-t cX- (T. F. 188, 1. 4). 

1. 174, Z. 1. After this, give no quarter to any enemy eascept to (hose 
uho are of ranJc. This is a toorthy resolve, and want of 
dignity mil not be imputed, to you 

The sentence runs thus in Dowson’a Ms. 

J ytj Jj W—I \J Vi 

He thinks a negative is required here The text is evidently corrupt 
and it m^ bo suggested that we ^ould read tSh J VI 

J** “After this give no quarter to any enemy, otherwise 

your coadjutors will attribute to you weakness of judgment and la<i of 
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majesty, t.e. the power to command 

1. 176, I 19. From that place to Bi'dhmanabad {here was distance of 
one parasang. 

It is evident that something is amiss or has been omitted here. 
What IS meant by ' that place ’ is not at all clear. The copyist of 
Dowson’s Ms. has missed out a clause or sentence. Kalich Beg*s version 
dispels the obscurity. 

“ Some say that after taking Dahlila, Muhammad Kasim entrust- 
ed to Banuna son of Dharan, the work of collecting and superintending 
the boats along the bank of the river from Dahlila to a place called 
Wadhatiya. The distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one 
league ” (K B. 158). ‘ That place * must be ‘ Wadhatiya * 

1. 176, 1. 8 from foot. Muhammad Kasim mar^d and encamped 

on the stream of the Jalwdli to the east of 
Brdhmandidd. 

K. B. speaks of it as “ the small channel of Halwai ” (158). Dowson’s 
suggestion that this may be the Fuleli will not bear examination. 
It is rejected by Haig on the ground that the Fuleli did not exist at all 
in the 8 th century “ It is a recent inundation channel which has its head 
only in the recent course of the Indus, some twelve miles north of 
Haidarabad, a course which was taken by the nver only about 1758 A. 
D.” (I. D. 0. 51). Raverty also is sure that the Jalwali cannot be the 
Fuleli, as the latter is thirty miles south-west of Brahmanabad (Mihran, 
241 note), whereas this Jalwali appears, from the context, to have been in 
close proximity to the city. Haig surmises that it may be an old form of 
Jar art, the name of an extant branch channel of the Indus in this 
neighbourhood. (I. D. 0, 135). 

I. 176, 1. 2 from foot. Jaisiya had gone to Chantr, 

Raverty is sure that it is ' Ohanesar ’. He locates it at about 23 mil^ 
south-west of Dirawal and about 20 west-north-west of Ghausgarh or 
Ruknpur. (Mihran, 426). Dowson notes that the name may be read 
as “ Ghansir” also and that it Seems to be the same as the " Ohanesar ’’ of 
p. 179 infi'a. K. B. calls it ‘ Janesar' (p 158). 

1. 177, 1. 2. The battle commenced on Saturday, the first of Bajab 
.. six months passed in this manner —On Sunday 
in the end of Zi-lJiijja A, ff. 93, Jaistya came back etc, 
let Rajab 93 = 13th April 712 was a Wednesday. 

But Ist Rajab 94 = 2nd Apnl 713 was a Saturday. 

29th Zi-l-hijja 98 = 6th October 712 was a Thursday. 

But 29th Zi-l-hijja 94 ~ 25th September 713 was a Sunday. 

See my note on 170, 1. 2 ante, 

1. 178, 111. J aisiya son of Dahir goes to the Bdna {of Kashmir), 
K.B reads ‘Alafi’ instead of ‘Jaisiya.'(p. 160) He points out that 
the ^ption is wrong and does not occur in the better manuscripts. It was 
Alafi who really wont to Kashmir at this time Jaisiya separated from 
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him and proceeded by way of the desert, first to Jaitfir [or CHaitor], then 
to Knraj, and it was only after passing some time there that he went to 
Eiassa (on the borders of Jalandhar), which is believed on fairly good . 
grounds, to bo meant for Kashmir (197 and SWl infra). 

The next heading (1. 15) “ The Rai of Kashmir gives presents to 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir ” is also founded on error. The presents 
were §^en to the “ Alafi,” not to Jaisiya. (See Dowson's note 2). The 
discrepancy or rather the direct contradiction between the words of the 
caption and the import of the paragraph itself did not escape him, 
bat he could not aocoont for it or dear up the confusion, as the fault 
lay vntli his Mss. The fact that Hamim, [or Jehm] the son of Sama the 
Syrian, is said to have been the companion, deputy and ultimately the 
sac(»3Sor of the fief-holder, also shows that the grant must have been 
made in the first instance to the Arab Alafi. 

1. 179, 1. from foot Muhammad Kasxm granted ihem protection on 

iheir fa*(hful promisee^ but pwi the eoldtere to 
death, and took all their folloieere and dependents 
prisoners. 

The context and the narrative which follows clearly shows that the 
translator must be wnting in antidpation of the event. The soldiers were 
not put to death at thu time and could not have been, as Muhammad had 
not become master of the town. This and the following sentence embodies 
only the conditions on which the civil population clandestinely and 
traitorously agreed to deliver the city to the invader They were the 
terms provisionally granted to the chief merchants of the city, subject 
to ratification by Hajjaj, to whom they were to be submitted for sanc- 
tion. That sanction was still to arrive and it was only after its receipt 
and the actual surrender of the town, subsequently to the mod: assault 
and pretended sally, that the fighting men were killed and those ' who 
had arms, taken prisoners * (180 infra) The correct rendering would be 
" Mul^ammad-i’QMim granted them protection on their giving their 
promises, but he was to put the soldiers [the fighting men] to death and 
to take all their followers and dependents prisoners.’* 

1 182 Mid foot note Slavery, tdie tribute and the poll-tax. [Bandagt 

wa Mdl tea Oa^ {or 'gazand') as Ms A has tt] 

Chteid means ‘ bit,’ Ousad signifies ' chose, selected,’ Qasand signifies 
* injury,’ but the right reading here must be guzatd \ which is defined 
by Biohardson as * tribute imposed by eonquecoK ’ The Ghiydsu-l-lughat 
states that it is synonymous with Baj, Khirdj and also the Jtsya which 
IS imposed on mfldels Glardezi uses the word '*-*.Xintho same sense. 
(Z. A., 15 L 18) K B. reads ‘ gazaud * and renders it as ' scorn ’ (168), 
but it 18 not very apposite and seems farfetched 
1. 183, 1 13 Muhammad Kasim then ot'dered Uoelve dirams weight 
of stiver to be assigned to each man, because all their 
property had been plundered. 
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THfa is very obscurely worded Here. The real meaning seems to be that 
after the census was taken, Muhammad issued orders for thejtgji/aot 
poll tax to be fixed at its lowest limit of twelve dirhams. The inhdbitants 
were all rated in the third or lowest class, and had to pay only 12 dirhams 
per head, because the ten thousand who were ‘ counted,’ that is, ilssessed 
and declared liable to pay, had been reduced to a state of indigehce on 
account of their houses having been robbed and plundered by the 
invaders. 

1. 186, 1. 16. They toere to allot three dirams out of every hundred 
dirams of capital. 

The reference seems to be to ‘ revenue ’ and not to ‘ cdpital.* They 
were to allot three dirhams out of every hundred dirhams of the land- 
revenue originally due to the State ( J**l ) to these indigent Brahmans 
for their maintenance. The rest they were to pay into the State Treasury, 
and it would be taken into account (t. e. credit for it would be given to 
them) by the officers of the Huzur, i. e , His Excellency the Nawab 
[or Deputy Governor] appointed by Mnhammad-i-Q^im. The right 
reading appears to be ‘-'ly not j as in 

Dowson’s Ms. See his footnote 2. The conjunction must be deleted. 
‘Huzur’ is often used for the supreme or central authority at head- 
quarters in the historical literature and in ordinary parlance even now. 

1. 190, 1 12 He [MuJtammad-i-Qflsim] marched from that place 
(Brahmanabad) on Thursday t the 3rd of Muharram 
A. E. 94. 

3rd Muharram 94 H. was 9th October 712, Sunday. 

3rd Muharram 95 H [BuyycA] was 28th September 713, Thursday. 

If the week’ day is right, the correct year must have been 95 H. 

See my note on 177, 1 8 3rd Muharram 95 H. would fit in fairly 
well, as it would leave about 17 or 18 months for the subsequent operations 
against Alor, Sikka and MuU&n Muhammad was recalled and put to 
death only after the demise of the Khalif WalTd in Jumadi I. 96 H. (437 
post). Haj jaj had died in Ramazan 95 H. (Houtsma, B. L Vol. II. 204). 

1. 190, 1. 3. He stopped at a village called Manhal. 

“ Mathal” in Ms. B and ‘Musthal’ in K. B. (p. 173). The name is 
supposed to survive in a village now called Shah ‘Ali-Muthalo, which 
lies four miles south of Brahmanabad by Cousens (A. S. 31). ‘ Danda * 
(1. 16) is probably not a toponym but the common noun, ‘ Dhand,’ 
which is well defined by Thornton as “ an extensive and permanent piece 
of stagnant water left by the Indus, after it has retired to the channel to 
which it is confined in the season when it is lowest.” (Gazetteer, 541). 

* Danda and Karbaha ’ should probably be read as ‘ Dhand-i-Wakarbha ’ 
or * Dhand-i-Ukariya,’ the ‘Pool of Wakarbha [Wakariya or Ukariya]. 
A son of Dahir was named Wukiya [Ukariya^] (194 infra note). 
TJka and Ukar are even now common personal names 
1. 190, 1. 22. One was a Samctni tohose name teas Bamadu and the 
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otTiw BudeTii Bamman Dhavxil. 

K B. reads ‘ Bawad * and ‘ Zaman (or Baman) Dhol ’ (p. 173) The 
first name may periiaps be ‘Narada ’ and the second ‘ Buddhivarman 
Dbaval.’ BnddKivarman Pallava is mentioned (Duff, 0. 1 299). ‘ Dhaval ’ 
also occurs very frequently in old records This name was borne by a Baja 
of the early Chalnkya dynasty of Gujarat about 640 A 0. (Duff, 0. 1. 
279)i by a Basbtrakuta and also a Yagbela chief and by several others 
(C. L 1(®, 2S2). It IS found also as a suffix in Viradhaval, Yashodhaval, 
Banadhaval, Pratapadhaval, Prasiddhadhaval, etc It occurs, moreover, at 
174 ante, where Jaisiya is said to have written letters to “ Dhawal, eon of 
Ohandar ”, his cousin. The names of these men are specially mentioned, 
perhaps, to indicate that one of the two delegates selected was a 
Buddhist and the other a Brahman, as the object was the equitable 
adjustment of the burdens on the followers of each religion. 

L 196, 1. 1 . Muhammad Kdetm said, “ Does not your Ood know who 
has got hts bracelet * ” 

[Sir B.] Burton tells this stoiy with some variations of Muhammad-i- 
Qasim and the idol- temple of Bewal Muhammad does not take away 
tl e bracelet but puts his own mailed glove on the hand of the image 
(Smd or the Unhappy Valley, L 133) Biladuri has an analogue, but it 
18 about an idol at Zur in Sistfln When ‘Abdu-r Eahman conquered that 
province in A. H. 35, the idol’s hand, he says, .was out off and the 
rubies in its eyes plucked out. The Marzban or governor was then 
asked to note how ‘ powerless was his idol for good or evil * (Beinaud, 
Memoire sur VInde, 173, E. D. II. 413-4) 

This Zur was in Zamindawar and in the vicinity of Lake Zaranj or 
Zarrah, which is formed by the Helmand and the Farrah Bud. 
(Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, Bk iv ch iv. apud 
B. D. IL 579) The Sea or Lake of Zur is said to be identical with 
the Lake Hamnn of modern maps. (Beveridge, Tr ATcbariMma, II 415 
note) 

Alberuni has another version of the same tale He says that when 
Muhammad sacked the temple of the Sun in Multan, he * hung a piece of 
cow’s flesh on the neck of the idol by way of mockery ’ (India, Tr 
Sachau. 1. 116) Idrisi repeats this variant (Tr Jaubert, I 167, Beinaud« 
MinuAre sur VInde, 165). 

I. 203, I 23 It ts not checkmate, that sheep must not be slain. 

“ Sheep” can have no sense or meanmg in this context KB has 
‘ chessman ’ instead (p. 185), which seems to be preferable, as they were 
playing that game. The literal or exoteric meaning of the words 
uttered might then be, “ There is no checkmate, that pawn must not be 
taken ” The names of the myrmidons are spelt by Dowson as ‘Klabir 
Bhadra’ and * Bhaiu’ {ante 199, last line). They may, perhaps, bo 
restored to ‘ Kalibhadra’ [or ‘ Kalabhadra’] and ‘ Bhairav.’ 

I, 201, I 1 Till h^ ' reached ihe land of -Kassa on the borders^ of 
U 
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Jalandhar. The chief of it toae called Balhard, and the 
wovnen of the country called him ^etan Shah. 

This ‘land of Kasaa ’ is most probably Kashmir, the land of the people 
called ‘Khasa,’ or* Khasha,’ who are frequently mentioned in the Rdja- 
tarangini and other Sanskrit works. They are stated to have “ lived in the 
region comprising the valleys lying to the sonth and west of the Pit Pant- 
sal range between the Jhelnm and Lohar and Kishtwar. They are identi- 
cal with the modem ‘Khakha* tribe, to which’ most of the petty hill 
chiefs and gentry in the Vitasta valley below Kashmir belong,” (Sir A. 
Stein’s Note to Tr, Rajatarangini. Bfc. L verse '317). Sir George Grierson 
says that these * Klhasaa are found not only in Kashmir but in the Kumaon 
and Garhwal. ” The great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of tlie 
Lower Himalayas from Kashmir to Darjeeling is of ‘ Khasa ’ descent.” 
(Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. IBl). 

Accordmgto K. B’a Mss. also, Jaisiya * arrived at Jalandhar in the land 
of Kashmir’ (p 185), and this may be right, as the name by which the 
king is said to have been popularly known does point to Kashmir. ‘Astan 
Shah ’looks like a corruption of ‘Adashtan Shah.’ Of Wakhan Shah, 
Bolor Shah, etc, ‘Adashtan’ was the name by which the capital of Kash- 
mir was known. (E D. I 64). ‘Adashtan ’ is the Sanskrit 3 
which signifies ‘ capital, chief city’. (Sachau, H. 181). 

I. 202, I 21. KaJesa, son of Ohandar, 

This may be ‘ Kakutstha,’ a name which occurs m the Eamayana and 
also in the list of the Pratihara rulers of Qanauj about 710-755 A. C 
(V. Smith in J. E A. S 1909). This Kakutstha was the successor of 
Nagabhatta, the founder of the kingdom. (Vaidya, HM.H.I II. 100). 

I 205, 1. 17. And silver to the toeighf of sixty thousand diramg uas 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four 
hundred dtrams weight. 

So also in K. _B. 190, but it can hardly be correct. If the total 
amount was 60,000 dirhams only and each horseman’s share was 400, 
there could not have been more than 150 horsmen all told, in Muharamad- 
i-Qasim’s army, when he besieged and captured Multan, which seems 
absurd 

I. 205, 1 . 7 from foot There was a chief tn this city [Multdn\, whose 

name was JibauHn, and tdho was a descendant 
of the Bat of Kashmir.xxxx Be always 
occupied his time tn worshipping idols. 

The name is written in a multiplicity of ways as and 

has eluded all attempts at restoration. I beg to suggest that the right 
reading is [Sambadeva] Samba, son of Krishna by 

.Tambavati, the daughter of Jainbavat, was made king of Multan after 
the defeat of Bana the Asura Jambavat had presented to Krishna the 
SyamanMka Mam [Gera or Talisman] “ which yielded daily, eight Bhars 
of gold , along with his daughter (Vishnu Purana, Tr. Wilson. Ed. 
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received ..^altogether one hundred and twenty 
thousand dtrams weight. 

Dowsoa notes that the passage is not clear in the original and that 
the Msa do not qmte agree It seems absurd to suppose that the prepa- 
rations for the invasion and two or three years’ military operations had 
cost only 60000 dirhams, an amount equivalent bo the silver contents of 
about 15000 of our rupees. Biladuri (123 ante) has “sixty thousand 
thousand dirhams ” [‘-^1 ^1 ‘-SH and “ one hundred and twenty thousand 
dirhams.” It seems that the second or has been inadvertently 
omitted in the Mss. of the Ghachndma. 

I 208, 1. 2. When the army reached as far as Udhafar. 

Variants (KB. 192). M'asum turns it into 

‘Depalpur,’ but his authority on such a point is negligible. Eaverty says 
it must be Odipur, fourteen miles south of Alwana on the Ghaggar, 
and he is followed in the C. H. I. (III. 7). But the reading is altogether 
.uncertain and the place impossible to determine, 

I. 216, 1. 19. Bdmun carried on the government tn the fort of Dahak, 
and she decided her hroiihers to govern MtJiammad Tur 
and Thari. 

Thari is an exceedingly common place-name in Smd. Haig thinks 
that this Thari was on the right bank of the Western Puran, about 6i 
miles east by south of Muhabbat Dero. The change to Tur was, he 
surmises, ‘ duo to the drying up of the nver.’ (I. D. 0. 75). Elliot locates 
it somewhere near Badin, on the Gungro river, about 40 miles further to 
the south. (404 post). ‘ Dero Mohobat ’ is marked in Constable 26 B.c. It 
is now in Haidarabad district. Thar, Thari, Thari, Thai Thul mean 
* mound ’ or ‘ old ruin,’ and any spot where there are vestiges of ancient 
occupation is indiscriminately so called in Sind. Dahak seems to be called 
Dirak m the Tarikh-i-Tahiri, where it is stated that Muhammad Tor was 
mcluded in the paragana of Dirak. (256 infra). Elliot assures us that the 
ancient pargana of Dirak was represented, in his time, by the divisions of 
Chachgan and Badin on the borders of the Tharr or sandy desert be- 
tween Parkar and Wanga Bazar. (403 infra). 

I. 222, 1. 3 from foot. Having got two small fine iron hooks, he tied a 

silken line to them. 

This saems to be the rechauffe of a folk-tale which is preserved in the 
Tibetan Kah-gyur. The hero there also is a prince named Jivaka, the son 
of king Bimbisara. He comes across in his wanderings, a man carrying 
a bundle of wood, whose bones and internal organs were visible. 
When asked the reason of his looking like a living skeleton, he rephed that 
he had been in that condition ever smce he began to carry the bundle of 
wood. The prince purcheises the bundle from him and finds in it a Mani — 
gem or talisman— which had the power, when placed before any invalid, 
of revealmg the nature of the internal malady, and illuminating him just 
as a lamp lights up the objects in a house. He then cures, by its means, 
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two men who had been suffering from an incurable headache, by drawing 
out its cause— a centipede which had crept into their brains (Tibetan 
Tales Translated from the Qerman of A. Schiefner by W. S. Ralston. 
99-100 and 103). 

The extraordinary mode of treatment said to have been adopted by 
Duda bears also a most curious resemblance to another circumstantially 
described by Ibn Ehalliqan in his biographical notice of Hajjaj %bn Yusuf 
That tyrant, he tells us, “ was afflicted by a cancer in the stomach and 
he was cured by a physician who tied a piece of meat to a string and 
passed it down his throat The string was drawn out after some hours, 
when a swarm of worms were found adhering to it.” (Mo Guckin de 
Slane’s Trans. I. 366) 

Muhammad ‘Awfi also speaks of the renowned physician Zakarriyai- 
Bdri (Rhazes of the Mediaeval European authors) oaring a patient of 
haematemesis by making him swallow some weeds called Jama^Qhuk 
{Lit Frogs* Robes). The leeches or worms adhermg to the weeds were 
thus drawn out of the mtestines. (Nizamu-d-din, Introdaction to the 
Javoamt-al-Hikayaitl XX. Story No. 1046, p 184), 

1. 224, 1. 8. Malik Batan also came out of the fort [i£i*to«s{dn] totfh hts 
force and the battle began . .Malik Ftroz and Ah Shah 
Turk toere at ihts time tn the vtctnity of Bhakkar, 

There is no reference to these events in the Delhi historians, but 
M'asam’s account is substantially corroborated by Ibn Batuta who passed 
through Sind m 784 K. (13834 A 0.). He says that some time before his 
arrival, ‘Imadu-l-Mulk SartTz, the governor of the province, had ruthless* 
ly put down a tribal revolt which was centred round Sehwan The rising 
was due to the nomination by Muhammad Tughlaq of a favourite Hindu 
accountant named Ratan as castellan of Sehwan. The elevation of the mis- 
behever so exasperated the Samma chief Wnnar [Unar] and a Musalman 
Amir named Qaisar that they combined together and attacked Ratan by 
night and slew him. 'Imadu-l-Mulk then came up on the scene to avenge 
and re-establish his master’s outraged authority. Wungr fled and sought 
refuge with his tribe. Qaisar made some resistance and after standing 
a siege in the fort of Sehwan ftir forty days, capitulated on terms, but 
the terms were perfidiously violated and he and the other insurgents 
were decapitated, flayed alive or out into pieces. (Oefr6mery, HL 105-8; 
M. B Haig, Ibn Batnta in Sind, J R A S XIX, Part 8). Ibn Batuta has 
nothing to say about the sabsequent course of events, but there was a 
recrudescence of the trouble which terminated in the alienation of 
Southern Smd from the empire of Delhi and the inauguration of Samma 
dominion in the province. 

I. 225, 1. 4 After the death of Jam Unar, Juna of the tribe of Samma 
received the tttle of Jam. 


Raverty (Mihran, 829-80) has pointed out that M'asum’s account of the^ 
gammas IB full of errors and inconsistencies. Sere, ho “‘•oi.es thatTamaii^ 
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who succeeded Jam Juna was taken captive by ‘Alan-d-d in (who died in 
715 H ), though the Sammas are known to have come into power only after 
784: H. He also asserts that Tamachi^s son Khairu-d-din was sent back 
from Delhi and was the Jam who was called upon to surrender by Muh- 
ammad Tughlaq in 752 H. and that Babiniya, Khairu-d-din’s son, was the 
Jam who was carried off as a state pnsoner to Delhi by Firuz Tughlaq. 
But in the Delhi section (which is reproduced in the TtOtfahhi-l-Kiram 
at 34J.-2 infra) , there is no reference to any Samma Jam either under 
‘Alau-d'din or Muhammad Tughlaq and the Jam who was taken captive 
by Firuz is called Khairu-d-din, upon whose death m Delhi, his son Juna 
is said to have been sent back to rule in Thattba. According to Shams-i- 
Siraj, the contemporary historian of Firuz, the Jam whom Firuz 
carried off to Delhi, was the brother of Dnar and Babiniya, the 
Jam’s nephew and son of Unar was joint ruler. Shams states that the 
administration of the province was entrusted to the son of the Jam and 
Tamachi, the brother of Babiniya, after its annexation to the Empire of 
Delhi When some time afterwards, Tamachi rebelled, the Jam was 
allowed to return to Thattba to suppress the revolt. (T F 264 !• 6 f. 
f.=E.D. in. 322, 338) 

A dynastic list of the Sammas, very similar to that given by M’asum 
here, 18 found also in the T.A. (p 635), F. (II. 318-32) and the Zin, (Tr.II. 
842). The names and regnal periods are not absolutely identical, but the 
four lists are all derived from one and the same source— the Tarikh-i 
Bahadur Shdhi of Husam Khan Gujarati— as the T.A candidly admits 
(635, 1 2) The initial date is nowhere stated and the discrepancies make 
it difficult to construct anything like an exact chronology, but a fairly 
correct list cau be made out on the basis of three or four fixed dates or 
epochs and two points of contact between the Provincial and Imperial 
History, which can be determined with tolerable certainty. These 
epochs or pomts are:— 

Accession of Jam Unar. 736 H. (Circa). 

„ „ Fath Khan. 801 H. [Timur’s invasion], 

„ „ Nanda. 866 H. 

Death of Nanda. 914 H. 

The following series of dates can be then evolved by fitting these 
points into the framework of the names and regnal periods given in the 
lists ; — 


Unar 

3 

Juna 

13 

Babaniya 

16 

Tamachi 

13 

§alahuddin 

11 

Nizam-d-din 

2 

‘Ah Shir 

7 

Karan 

li 


years and 6 mouths. 

years. 

years. 

years and some months, 
years and some months, 
years and a fraction, 
years, 
days. 


736-740 H. 
740-753 H. 
753-768 H. 
768-781 H. 
781-792 H. 
702-794 H. 
794-801 H. 
801 H. 
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Fath Khsn 15 
Tughlaq 28 

Maborak 8 

Sikondar 1 

Bdidhan 8 

Sonjor 8 

Nanda 48 

Firuz 12 


I 225, 1, 8. TJiese men 
TaldhH 


years and some months. 801-817 H. 

years. 817-846 H 

days. 846 H 

year 6 months 846-848 H. 

years and months. 848-857 B. 

yeais and some months. 867-866 H 

years 866-914: H 

(or 14:) years 914-927 H 

crossed the river Mihran at the village of 


This must be Talti, abont sis miles north of Sehwan (Fide note to 
Vol L 809 post) It is said to have been four Tcos from Sehwan 
I. 225, 1 . 16 Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kafuri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Jiina %n Bind 

The whole passage is fall of anadironisms, bat M'ashm has, in this 
case as in that of Malik Ratan, stumbled by chance apon a part of the 
truth and got at least one name correctly. Mahk Taju-d-din Kafdn teas 
governor of Multan and Siwistan, during the last years of ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji (Barani, T. F , 323, 1 16) This man should not be confased with 
the better-known Malik KafQr-i-Hazar-dinan 

I. 226, 1. 2. Sultan Muhammad [Tughlaq] died tn the netghhourhood 
of BhalcTcar 

Read ‘ Tatta’ as in Malet and K B.’s Tr in History of Sind. II. 
48. See also 342 post) Sin (1 6) is Sann, a town in Sehwan, oleven miles 
north of Manjhand and the same distance south of Amri (Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 696) It is about a hundred miles distant from Thattha and 
the Jam is said to have harassed the retreat of the Sultan and pursaed 
him to that distance. (I D C 80). Constable 26 B b 
I 226, 1, 9 The following story is told of this prince [Jam Khairu-d- 
dtn] 

Fxactly the same story is told of Blabak, or B^apak, the son of Dawa, 
the fifteenth Khan of the race of Ohaghatai, the son of Chingiz, in an old 
History of the Mongols called 8hajratu-l-Atrak (Tr. Miles, Ed 1888, p 
369) The resemblance is so close that it is worth while citing the original 
“ One day, [Kabak] was riding out for exercise ^th his servants and in a 
cave near the road, he discovered a number of human bones On seeing 
these, ho pulled up his horse and remained in thought for some time and 
then said to his attendants, ‘ Do you know what these bones have been 
saying to me? ’ His attendants, being surprised at the question, re- 
mained silent, when he, answering himself, said ‘They are the bones 
of men barbarously murdered, who cry to me for vengeance ’. He then xxx 
immediately summoned the hazara to whom the land appertained and 
ordered him to examine as to whom these hones belonged xxx It was 
discovered that three years previous, a Karwaun had arrived there 
from Khorasan, and that this tribe had murdered the whole of the 
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persons composing it, and had seized their property, and that some 
part was still in their possession. When this fact was established, 
the Khan ordered the murderers to be apprehended and the property 
collected and despatched by a messenger to the chief of Khorasan, 
that he might search for and produce the heirs of the murdered 
men. On their being found, they were sent to the Khan, who immediately 
delivered up the property, with the murderers, into their hands.” 

It is impossible to say that th.e two stories are not identical. Either 
M'a^m has ‘ lifted * the tale from the Shajrat or both have pilfered it 
from some other source. 

1. 226, 1. 9 from foot Jam Bahaniya. 

The name of this Jam has been a puzzle and a pitfall to the later 
epitomists and commentators. F. speaks of him as * Mani, the son of 
Juna, Mil. 317-8), T. A. as ‘Manibha* (635, 1. 3) and Abul Pazl as 
‘Banhatiya* Tr. IL 342). Eaverty*s impetuous assertiveness was 
responsible for the pronouncement that it was not a name at all, bat an 
epithet or title, V i<6. ‘The Founder of TKatta’ 1 (Mihran. 829 n.) But 
this whimsical conjecture is put out of court by the fact that Babaniya 
is said by M‘a^m, Muhammad Tahir and others to have been 
the name not only of the father of Unar, the founder of the dynasty 
but also of that of its most renowned member, Nanda or Nizamu-d-dln 
(224 nnfc, 273 and 276 post , Malet 47). 

The fact is that ‘ Babaniya ’ is a corruption of ‘ Bamaniyo a name 
which occurs frequently among the ruling dynasties, not only of Sind, 
but of Kachh' and Kathiawad. It was borne by a Thakor of Bajkot who 
ruled from 1676 to ‘ 1694 A. C. (B. G. Vni, Kathiawad, 632).. The 
Bajkot chiefs are Jadeja Bajputs belonging to the same clan as the 
Baos of E!achh and the Jams of Jamnagar. ‘Bamaniyo* occurs also in 
the dynastic list of another Kathiawad State named Kotda Sangani, 
whose rulers, os cadets of the ruling family of Gondal, are also Jadejas. 
{Ibid, B21-2). A Jam Bamaniyoji who was the son of Jam Unad is 
said to have conquered Ghnmli and to have ruled in Kachh also about 
the beginning of the 16th Christian century. (JWd, 666). The name 
of a Baddiah (or Jam) Bamaniyo also occurs in a widely-known 
Kathiawad folk-tale which is related at some length at 690 Ibtd. 

I. 228, 1. 13. Sikandar and Karan and Fath Khan, sons of Tamdcbt. 

According to Malet’s translation of M'asum’s history, Sikandar 
and Karan only were the sons of Tamachi. Path Khan was the son of 
Sikandar and this is the true relationship of the men. It is so stated 
in Dowson’s own version (229, 1.4 post), T. A. (636,1.4) and P. (II, 

818. 1. 2 f. f.) also declare that Path Khan was Sikandar *8 son and not 
Tamachi’s 

1. 229. 1. IS. J7g ^QQQ jiQftggs from the royal stables for {he service 

of the Mired. 

Thirty thousand’ m Malet, p. 60, and this is the correct number, 
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(J^Ialfiizat-i-Txmurx in B D III, 420, Zafarnama, Ibid, 486) 

* Bhatti and Ahan ’ (1 16) also must be an error for ‘ Bhatner and 
Ajodhan both of which were sacked by Timnr {Ib 487) There is a place 
called Bhatti wahan, bat there is no reference to it in any of the 
histories of Timhr’s devastating inroad, and it did not lie on his loate 
It is said to have been in t'le Birnn-i-Panjnad SarJcdr of the iUnltan 
Suba ( 3in, Tr II, 331) and sitnated jnst midway between lilnltan and 
Aror (Raverty, Mihran, 248 note) 

I 229, 1 10 from foot Sayytd Abii-l-L’ats 

&f alet (p. 15) calls him ‘Abdul Ghais *. means ‘ abundance of 

wealth’ Budanni speaks frequently of Mir Abnl Ghais Bukhari, a 
wamor-saint of the reign of Akbar (II 21, 245, 804, 347, Lowe, Tr 14 
252,818,358) K B re ids Abn-1- Ghais (Historv of Sind, II 49) and 
this is most probably the correct form 

Miizft Plr Muhammad did not start for Delhi after Timnr had 
captured Delhi, as is said here on 1 2, p-230, but accompanied his 
grandfather to Delhi from Tulamba 

I. 230, 7. 3 from foot. On the sixth of Jumhda-l-atowal, in the year 868 

H , Jam Rat Dan came forth 

This date lo irreconcilable with the writer’s own assertions M'asum 
has just stated (229 ante) that Timur’s invasion took place when Patli 
Khfin was Jam. Path Khan is said to have ruled for 15 years and some 
months, his successor Tughlaq for 28, and Tughlaq’s son Sikandar for li 
years Timur ravaged Hindustan in 801 H If that calamity overtook 
Northern India in the first year of Path Khan’s reign, the accession of 
Raidhan must be put into 846 H , into 845, if in the second , into 844, if 
in the third and so on 

But Eaidhan himself is afterwards said to have ruled for 8i years, 
his brother Sanjar for 8 years and the accession-date of Sanjar’s 
successor, Nizamu-d-din is given as 25 Bab‘i I 866 H This means 
that Raidhan must have ascended the throne 16i years before Rab'i I 
866, t « , in 849 But as he is said to have come forth out of Kachh and 
to have been employed for a year and a half in establishing his authority 
in the provinci, the death of Sikandar and the coming forth of Riidhan 
may be put 16i + H = 18 years before 866, » s in 847-848 H It 
appears as if 858 is a misceilcnlation or slip for 848 H The month and 
date, 6th Jumadi I, may have been correctly recorded 

But there is another complication T A and P know nothing of 
Baidhan and leave out his name altogether Abu-1-Fazl has it, in the 
Ain, but it is inserted only as another name for Sanjar As the original 
source of the information, the Tartkh-trBaJiadurshahi, is no longer extant, 
it IS impossible to say who or which is wrong If M.‘a8um is right in add- 
ing the name of Raidhan, the inconsistencies in the latter part of his chro- 
nology may be reconciled by the supposition that 858 H was the year in 
whi(^ Sargar, not Raidhan, ascended the throne. Raidhan appears to 
u 
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have been a common name in Sindh and was borne by one of the Jadeja 
Samma rnlers of Kaobh, who died abont 1697 A.O. (Duff, 0. 1. 290 , I. G 
XI. 78) There is a place in Sindb called Raidhan between LarkhSna 
and Dadn and the name is preserved also in Radhanpur. 

I. 231, 1. 7 from foot On the boundaries of Mathlla and Ubatoar. 

(MIrpur) Mathelo is now in the Ghotki taluqa of Rohn district, 
about 45 miles north-east of Robri and six miles S.B. of Ghotki Railway 
station. It IS a very old site and is said to have been captured by Abul 
Hasan, the general of Saltan Maudnd Ghaznavi. (Raverty, Mihran, 488, 
Coosens, Antiquities of Smd, 175) Ubauro is in the Rohri Deputy 
Colleclorate, seventy-five miles from Rohn and on the road leading from 
Rohri to Multan. Lat. 28°-ll^ N., Long. 69®-3()' B Constable 26 B. a. 
Ghotki is in Lat. 28°-(y N., Long 69°-2l' B. (I. G. XII. 236) , 

I. 233, 1. 2. Ntzamu-din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the 26th of Rdb'% 
I. 866 E 

According to the Tuhfatu l-Kiram, Jam Nanda reigned from 866 
to 914 H. (K. B. II. 61 note) General M. R. Haig accepts M‘aBum’s date, 
866 A.H , for the accession of Nizamu-d-din or Nanda and states that he 
died in 914 H after a reign of 48 years (I.D.O. 82) T.A. (636, 1. 23) 
and P. (II 320, 1 B) assert that he reigned for 62 yeaw, but this is 
undoubtedly erroneoas, as 866 4* 62 = 928 H. Hus would leave no 
room for the reign of Jam Pirfiz which lasted from 914 to 928 H. 
In the inscription on Jam Nanda’s tomb at Thatta, it is stated that the 
'‘oundation-stonc was laid in 915 H The year of death is not stated, 
but it appears probable that the event had taken place some time before. 
(I.D 0. 83) See also the discussion in B»’skine's H. B. H. (I. 3B9 Note). 

1 234 , 1 4. It advanced as far as Dara-Karib, commonly hnoum by the 
name of Jalugar 

Jalugir is a place in the Bolan Pass near Bibi Nani. (Haig, I. D. C. 
83). Bibi Nani is 56 miles south of Quetta, 30 north of Dhadar and about 
1695 feet above sea-level. It is about 30 miles from Kohundilan or 
Khnndilan, which is the first stage of the Pass. (Hough, op. ctf, 426; Sir 
Clements Markham in Proc. R G S 1879, p. 59). 

1. 234, I 9 Maulana J alalvrd-dtn Muhammad Ditcdnt formed the 
project of leaving Shiraz and going to Sind. 

X venture to suggest that the litterateur referred to here may be 
Jalalu-d-diu Dawioam (not Diwani), the author of the well-known 
ethical and political treatise called Akhlaq-t-J aldlt. He was bom at 
Dawwan, a village near ElazertJn m Pars, in 880 H (1426-7 A. C.). He 
was the Qazi of Kazeriin and was also a professor in the Orphans^ 
College in Shiraz, where he died in 908 H. (1502-3 A. C ), just six years 
before Jam Nizamu-d-din. (Browne, L H P I[I 444, 423 See also Ain, 
Tr III 422, 424) This work was translated by .1 W. P. Thompson 
under the title of ‘Piactical Philosophy of the Muhararaadaii People ’ 
in 1839, 
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L 2^ L 4 from foot 

I. 235 , 1 12 He compiled a commentary on the MtshJcat hut did not 
complete it Some portions oi e still extant tn the library 
of Masud and passages are commonly tortUen as 

marginal notes in hooTcs 

“ He had written marginal notea to many difficult books ” (Malet 67) 
K B. (11. 62) translates the sentence thus “ Maulana Asirud-d-in was 
well-read in the rehgious law and had written many books on history 
and other learned sciences He had written commentaries on many 
difficult books ” ‘ Library of Masud * has no sense here. The real mean- 
ing seems to be that the Manila had written J^shtya or Marginal Notes 
on several classical works and that these Notes m his own handwriting 
were extant in the library in the possession of his descendants, 
or some other collection, when M'asum wrote 

The UishJcat-al-Masabih is a coUeebon of the Hadis or Traditions of 
Muhammad. A translation into English by A. N Matthews was published 
in 1809-10. 

I 238, I 1 Between Sitoi, Dehra and Kasrmr, there is a tract of land 
called Bargan, which breeds horses not inferior to those of 
'Irak The young colts can go unshod even amongst 
the hills 

“ Dehra ” is Dera Bugti Constable 24 C c It lies in " the angle of 
the Sulaiman mountains between the Indus and Kachhi (Dames, Baloch 
Race, 67 ) “ The ponies of the Marn and Bugti hills are li^t in limb and 
body, but carry heavy weights unshod over the roughest ground (I G 
yyn 339) “ The Sarawan country and Kachhi still produce the best 

horses in Baluchistan ” (Jbid X£Y 301) Bargan is perhaps Barkhan 
which with Sanjaki and Duki, formed part of the Thai Chotiali distnet, 
but was transferred to Loralai in 1903 (I G. XXII. 349) It is shown 
in the I. G Atlas 36 E 2 Kashmor is marked in Constable 26 B a 
I 238 , 1 B. At Ghhatur, there is a tribe called Kahari, so called from 
the tree called Kahar, on which one of their ancestors 
mounted- - and it moved on like a horse 
The Baluch tribe of Kahen is still found m the Kaehhi and Sibi 
districts. (I. G XIV 260, XXlI 338, Dames, Baloch Race, 19, 68, 
Eajstwick, Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 100). The tree called Kahar 
(1. 6) is the Kirrar or leafless Caper (jCapparis aphylla) It grows to the 
height of ten to flfteen feet and its evergreen twigs or branches which are 
leafless, produce a fruit called tent which is pickled by the poorer classes 
(Elliot, Races 11. 393). Hughes (Gazetteer, 18) says that its wood dso is 
valuable and is used for rafters and the knees of boats It is the 
Karirdka of the ShukramUi (Ed Oppert, IV iv 1 118) Chhatur or 
Chatar is now in British Baluchist^. Constable 24 C c The story 
reminds one of the tales of witches in Europe riding upon broomsticks 
I. 238 , 1 4 from foot Within this recess, are inscribed the names of 

Babar Badshoh and Mti sa Kamran, iltrsa 
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‘Askari and Mirza Hindal . ..,0f all his 
dominions, Kandahar tuas the only place men- 
tioned. When I rMited the spot, it came into 
my head, etc 

Dowson suggests m the footnote that a negative is required here 
and that the sentence should read ‘ Kandahar was not even mentioned as 
foimmg part of his dominions.' But the emendation is not only uncalled 
for but positively wrong. The ‘ Great Qandahar Inscription’ engraved 
under the diiections of M'asum has been edited, translated and comment- 
ed upon by Darmesteter {Journal Astattgue, 1890, pp. 195-230) and 
also by J. Beames. (Geography of the Qandahar Inscnption, J. R. A. S. 
1908, pp 795-802). Mrs. Beveridge gives the following translation of 
the original epigraph commemorating the conquest of Qandahar, which 
M.‘asum sought to supplement and complete . — 

“ Abul Ghaa Babur took possession of Qandahar on Shawwal 13th, 
928 AJE. In the same year, he oimmanded the construction of this 
Baioag-t-Jihannima, and the work had been completed by his son, 
Kamran at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Adiaii in 9 ” [987 (B N. Tr Appendix xxxiv, see also Mohan 

Lai’s Travels in Afghanistan and Tuikiatan, 312) 

The fact ib that Qandahar toas the only part of his dominions that 
toas mentioned in the original epigraph and the primary object of 
inscribing it had been to record and commemorate the conquest of 
the great stronghold. It was just because Qandahar was the only part 
of Akbar’s dominions tuhich teas mentioned in this ancient record, that 
M‘asum thought it necessary to have another engraved, in which the 
names of all the other notable towns and districts comprised in the 
Groat Emperor’s realm, from Oiissa and Gaur-Dangala in the East to 
Bandar Lahii and Thatta in the West, were registered. 

On line 10 from foot ‘ Sibuda ’ is wrongly spelt. Malet is right in 
reading ‘ Seepoozah ’ (Sipuza). 

1. 239, last line J7e [Baba Hasan Abddl] accompanied Mtrza Shah 
Kukh, son of the Sahib Kiran {Ttmur) to Hindustan. 
This statement is not quite correct, as Mirza Shah Rukh did not 
really accompany “ the great Tartarian” to Hindustan or take any part 
in his devastating and sanguinary invasion. He did leave Samarqand 
in the tram of his father, but was sent back from somewhere near 
Kabul to Herat, as ho had been appointed governor of all Khurasan 
about a year before (May, 1397 A C.) He remained at Herat all the 
time and a servant of hii, actually waited upon Timur, when the latter 
was encamped at Janjdn near Tulamba and brought assurances of his good 
health (7^farnama, Text, IT. 81 , 59 , see also B.D. Ill 408, 417) Another 
attendant brought letters from the Prince when Timur had passed E^abul 
and Shibar-tu on the return journey (7 N II 187, 1 14) 

Mir M dsum states in an inscription engraved under his supervision 
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on the Buland Darw^ at Fathpur Sikn that he was a descendant of 
Baba Hasan Abdal (Muhammad Hadi's Introd to Tuzuh^i-JaTiangiri 
Text 4 Note, last line, Blochmann, Tr 3in, 515; Beveridge, A. N Tr. 
I 897 note). M^ashm was evidently proud of his ancestry and this 
accounts for his going out of the way to mention the spot where the 
saint pcifoimcd his miracle of the 'golden bnck ’ and to refer also to his 
having accompanied Muza Shahrukh to Hindustan The samt is also 
known as Baba Wall 

L 241, 1. 11. Be [Gisu Bfian] sent them firing and fighting toiuirds 
the Shi me of Khuodja Khier 

The shrine is situated on a small island, a little to the north of 
Bhakkar aod separated from it by a narrow channel of easy passage. 
A mosQue in it contains an inscription which has been supposed to 
prove that “the Indus had deserted a former channel and taken its 
present course [in or] before the year 841 H ” in which the mosque is 
believed to have been erected The inscription runathus 

I ^ ^ j ^ w I 

(JW ji i->l 

E B Eastwick appears to have been the first to draw attention to the 
epigraph. (Handbook for India Part II, Bombay, (1859), p. 492, Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt, 38) 

He translated it as follows — 

“ When this Court was raised, be it known, 

That the waters of Khizr surrounded it 

Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, (lit handwriting) 

Its date IS found from the “ Court of God ” 

As the nnmencal value of the words Dargdh-t-'Mi is 341, the conclu- 
sion he drew from the words was that the epigraph was a contemporary 
document of great historical value, which “ fixed the date on which the 
Indus abandoned Alor and directed its course into a new channel be- 
tween Eohri and Suakur.” But Haig rejects this rendering and under- 
stands the first couplet to mean only that “ the Indus [or some branch of 
it] was running by Bhakkar m 841 H It does not tell us Iiow much 
earlier or when it came there ” He renders the hnes thus — 

“ When this sublime temple appeared. 

Which lb surrounded by the waters o± BThizi ” (I D C. 183-4) 
Eaverty who had pinned his faith to the legend of Saifu-l-Mulk 
and had a pet theory about the Hakra having been diverted from near 
Aror, in the time of Dalurai about 336 H , mad e much of the epigraph, 
as it fitted in with his preconceptions (Mihian, 491 n ), but the more 
recent and better opinion is that the inscription is a fake of compara- 
tively recent origin and historically worthless The prinapal reason 
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for this view is that the Nastallq script in which it is engraved is 
known to have been devised and come into vogue only in the 14th or 15th 
Christian century. The practice of composing such mnemonic bnes or 
chronograms in verse also does not appear to have existed at all in 341 
H 962 A. 0. (Oousens, A.S. 145-6) Mr Abbott also has recently declared 
that the inscnption is “ a pions fraud contrived to give the shrine a 
hoary antiquity (Sind, 76 n). In this connection, it may be worth while 
to invite attention to a passage in Ibn Batnta^s Travels. Ho says that 
when he wm at Bakkhar in 734 H., he saw in the middle of a canal 
derived from the iiver Sind, a superb hermitage where travellers were 
lodged and fed. It had been erected by Kishlu Khan Bahram when he 
was governor of the province, t c , about 1820 A.C. (Def rdmery, III. 115). 
May not this ‘ Shnne of Khwaja Khi^^ir ’ be the hermitage erected by 
Kishlu Khanf 


Ranipur (1 6) is now in Khairpur State. It is shown in Constable 
26 Bb. 

L 242, 1. 8 When Tarstin Muhammad Khan received permiaeion to 
depart from the court [afier beinp appointed to BhakltarX 
some of the nobles objected {hat it teas impolitic to place 
{he children of Satfu-l-Mulk on the borders of the country 
Tarsun Muhammad Khan was the sister’s son of Shdh Muhammad 
Satfu-l-Mulk, who had been, at one time, independent ruler of Ghar- 
jistan, but had to submit to Shah Tahmasp of Persia in 94D A.H. 
Tarsun Muhammad himself afterwards took service under Akbar, He 
rose to be a Panj-hazari and was killed in Bengal by the insurgent 
M'ashm Khan Parankhudi in 992 H. (Blochmann, Jin, Tr. 1. 342-3). 
When Tarsun Muhammad Khan sent his cousin Muhammad Tahir (the 
son of Shah Muhammad Sa\fu’l~Mullc) and two other relatives in advance, 
to take charge of the Jagtr, (see 241 ante), his rivals and enemies at the 
Court pointed out that as he was the nephew of a quondam ruler of 
Gharjistan, a man with a following and connections in Persia and on the 
Indian Frontier, it was not safe to make him governor of an impregna- 
ble fortress, situated, hke Bhakkar, in a remote part of the Empire. 
The Emperor was thus persuaded to cancel the appointment and he was 
made governor of Agra, as he would be there under the Emperor’s own 
eye and find it impossible to turn traitor. M'aefim merely records the 
reasons for the change. 


Raverty a assertion that Sh^ Muhammad was entitled Saifu-l- 
Mulk, because lie was a descendant of ‘ this very merchant ’ Saifu-l-Mulk, 
to whom local legend attributes the diversion of the river and the 
Alor, is a fantastic and absolutely groundless supposition. 
He had somehow convinced himself of the truth of the folk-tale, but his 
attempt to bolster it up by this grotesque conjecture is a dismal failure. 
L Notes), Many other persons have been styled 8aifu-l- 

Mulk and SatUd-daula, Satfu-l-Mulk are very common nqab. 
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His argament that the story must be true because the graves of 
Saifu-l-Mulk and his sons Ratta and Matta (or Matta) are still pointed 
out and visited by pilgrims at a village called Ratta-Matta, lying about 
5 miles from Jatoi and 32 from Dera Ghazi Khan (Mihran 409, 486 
Notes) is scarcely worthy of senous attention Its logic is almost as 
nato6 as that of the ‘simple child* m Wordsworth’s poem The names 
of the sons and of tiie village are obvious fabrications of the eponymous 
type, while those of the merchant and his slave girl are found in the 
Arabian Niglits (Lane’s Trans in, 744 and Note) and other story books 
I. 243, 1. 7. He sent a force against the ManJunjas of the distt ict of 
Gagrt 

The correct form is * Mangnejas ’ Hughes states that they are a 
Sindhi clan settled in Naushahro district ((Gazetteer, 583) They are 
perhaps so called because they are descended from a person named 
‘ Mangne.’ Of Samegas, Jadojas, Kakeja, Kurega-Sammas (139, 340 post) 
Gambnz or Gnmbat (1 13) is twelve miles south of Khairpur and 
ten miles east ot the Indus. (Hughes, 170) Constable 26 Bb ‘Bajran* 
(1.13) IS written ‘Vejuran’ in Malet and may be Vanohrot or 

Vinjrot or Vijnot, a very old Hindu town which lies four miles south of 
Beti station and 63 miles west of Rohri (I. G XXm. 121) There are 
extensive mins hero in which very large bricks like those of Brahmana- 
bad have been found (Cousens, A S 72). 

I 244 , 1 8. The Emperor granted the country of Bhakkar in jafir to 
FaOt Khan Bahadur, Baja Parmanand and Raja Todarmal 
Dowson states that Ms B makes no mention of Todarmal and speaks 
of only two grantees The explanation is that Riga Parmanand was 
a relation (tri^) of Todarmal (A N III 70, Tr 97, K. B History of 
Sind, II 109). The copyist of Ms A must have dropped out the word and 
interpolated the conjunction in its stead. also means * son-in-law ’ 

and that may have been Parmanand’s exact relationship to the great 
minister. 

1. 244, 7. 11 from foot He [5A»Ad63 led a force against the fort of Ktn- 

Kot, which was in the hands of Ibrahim Nahat 
Malet’s reading is ‘Karakot ’ Itmust boEon or Kinkot “About 1450,- 
the Nahars who are a branch of the Lodis succeeded in establishing 
their authority in Kinkot and Sitpur in Dera Ghazi Elhan district and 
even extended their dominions further m the Derajat, but their po,wer 
was afterwards circumscribed by the Mirani Baloch ” (I G XI 260-1) 

I. 246, Z 12 His advanced guard was composed of Baluchis 

Dowson says in the note that the ongmal words are ^ 

and he has loft out as ho could make nothing of it Malet speaks 
of them as ‘Boordoe Beloochees’ The tnbe is known as Buledi or 
Burdi According to the I. G (VI. 290), the most important Baluch 
tribes are the Harris^ Bugtis, Buledis, Ma^Msisand Rinds (See .also/fctd,, 
XiV, 2^i art. on Kadihi , Wood, Journey, 38) The name is derived 
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from the Baleda valley m Makran (I G Atlas, PI 3'^ B b). They are 
also called ‘Bardi ’ and there is a tract m Upper Sind near the Indus 
called Burdika, where they are found m Rreat numbers (Dames, BalocH 
Race, 17, 67) 

I. 247, 7 12 from foot. The offtctaU assigned to tne the pargana of 

Durhela^ Qagri and Ghanduka {tnthe Sarkar 
of BhakJcar). 

Of 234, 1. 2, ante where ‘ Lakri, Chanduka and Siudicha ’ are men- 
tioned. Abu-1-Pazl registers Kikhri (or E^kri), Darbela and Jandola 
{Becte Chanduka) as McOthls m SarTcar Bhnkkar (3tn, Tr. Jarrett, IT, 
334), Chanduka or Chandkoh is said to be 20 Kos west of Bhakkar by 
Malet (83, 153) It is now the chief town o£ Larkhana district 

Qfign (which can be read also as Kakri) may be Kangri or Kingn, 
which lies about 20 miles south-west of Bhakkhar (Mihrdn, 240 note). 
It is stated in the ifadstru-hUmara that Mir JVt'asum was born at 
Bhakkar and educated under Mulla Muhammad of Kingn (III. 326 ; 
Blochmann, Tr. 2[tn, I. 514) But Gsgri is, more probably, Kakar in the 
Mehar Deputy Collectorate of Larkhana District. (Hughes, 314, 730, LG. 
XIV. 289). K.B (History of Sind, II ) reads ‘ KakrL’ Darbelo is 10 miles 
north of Naushahro, which is about 76 miles south-east of Bhakkar ( Th ) 
Chandkoh, Darbelo and Kakar are all in proximity to one another and 
are shown in Constable PI. 26 B b The name Chanduka or Chandkoh 
the old designation of what is now called the Ldrkhana sub-division, is 
derived from the Chandia tribe of Baluchis (I.G. XVI. 139). 

I. 248, Z. 5. The river was crossedy hatteri&s were raised and we began 
to take measures for securing a passage over the river. 

Dowaon observes that “the text says A'oa JiiL The 

word pay-db, commonly means ‘ a ford’ ” As the river had been already 
crossed, there was neither sense nor reason in making ‘ a ford ’ Besides, 
a ford IS not ‘ made ’. I suggest that the right reading is pdshib, 
which 18 used by Barani more than once (T P. Text, 213, 1. 18 ; 268, 1 20 ; 
277, L 6) in connection with sieges and in juxtaposition with 
Dowaon renders it as ‘ mound’ in hia translation of the second passage 
(B. D. III. 165) and leaves it untranslated in that of the third (Ibid, 174). 
Amir Khusrau also uses the word frequently in his accounts of the sieges 
of Banthambor and Warangal and says in connection with the first, that 
sandbags were sewn and with them was constructed a pdshib high 
enough to touch the western tower of the fort. Maghribis then shot 
large stone-balls from the summit of the Pdshib.** {Khasdin, Tr. Habib, 
39; see also Ibid, 41). Elsewhere, he speaks of a Pdshib “reaching the 
summit of the hill on which the fort of Siwana stood” (76. 64), of a 
as ^^Bo wide that files of hundred men abreast may ascend over it to 
t e ort (J6 66) and describes a * PdshAb * as “ the means of opening the 
way to a besieged fort ” (76 83) There can be little doubt that the right 
lea mg ere is * e. Earthworks to mount and protect the gfuns.” 
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I. 248, 1. 10. Jhni Beg then Uireto up a sort of fort on the hanTc of the 
rtt/Sr at the village of Lohari above Nasrpur 
The correct name is Bohin or Bohri, a village which still exists about 
ten miles north of Nasrpnr It “lies in a large loop of land formed by an 
abrnpt recurving of the river, the neck of which Jam Beg closed with 
strong earth-works armed with artillery.” This earth-woit was M'asum’s 
‘ sort of fort ’ and it was “ protected on other sides, either by the nver or 
by soft and treacherous quicksands or quagmires His fleet of boats 
enabled him to command the river and keep open his communications 
with the land and draw supplies from the whole of Lower Smdh.” 
(I D.0. 103-4 and 106 note) 

I. 249, Z. 18. Khusru Khan acted judiciously ; keeping hts own ghrabs 
in the river , he sent others tn pursuit, and several of (he 
enemy's vessels with soldiers and Ftrtngt fighting men 
on hoard fell into his hands 

This translation is manifestly wrong and Afalet’s rendering is very 
different. The ' Firmgi flghtmg men * were employed, not by the Mughals, 
but by Jani Beg and they must have fallen, not into the hands of Khusran 
Khdn, but into those of his enemy, the EMn-i-hDisnan, just as Malet 
says. 

1. 249, Z, 6 from foot There were some little sandhills (chthla) 

around, and (he place seemed difficult to take. 
^ 18 a quagmire, quicksand, slough or morass, and not a ‘sand- 
htll\ It is practically identical with or which latter is ex- 
plained in the Waqiiit t-Baburi of Shaikh Zain Khwafl as 
(Treacherous Water) Such a place “ looks like solid ground, but it is 
really so soft that any one who places his foot upon it is liable to sink 
and disappear for ever ” (Mrs. Beveridge, Tr. B N. 81 note) Billiot 
says means wet oo?y land, from ^ mud. (Bacas, 11 266) 
is used at A. N IL 112 and rendered as * quagmire or bog’ (Tr. II 171 
note) and are used as synonymous terms in the T. J. (102, 1 
11 f f ) and ^ and at Ibid. 381, 1 14, is translated by Dowson 
himself as ‘marsh’ at E D. VI, 890. Shaikh Zain’s explanation of the 
term as ^ ji. '-'T is a jeu de mot, a play upon words or the figure of 
speech called *-*«.*i or ky the Persian rhetoricians, It shows, 
however, that he did not understand it as a ' hill,’ but as ' a piece of 
water, a bog or morass ’ The same word is used at 248, 1 9 f f infra, and 
there also, the meaning of must be 

that “ they were obliged to cross over the morass [not ‘ sand bank* as m 
Dowson] to reach the camp.” The word is used in the T A , also in the 
account of the Conquest of Sind under Akbar (Text. 876, 1. 8 f f ) Dowron 
himself translates it there os morasses.” (E D. V 462). The Tarkhan- 
nama also describes ‘ chihlas’ as “ places which are so soft that if any one 
set foot on them, he would sink up to his neck ” (I. D C 108). 

I 250 , 1 3. 3hdh Beg Khan should march to besiege JShShgarh. 

u 
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As Shabgarh is an oft-reourring toponym, il may be as well to say 
that it was a fort about ten miles north of Bohiri. (I. D. 0. 106). In 
the Tarikhr^Tahiri, Shahgarh is said to have been in the province of 
Nasrpnr (286 post). Bohiri was ten miles north of Nasrpur. 

I. 250, 1. 5. Another force toent against Badtn, Fath Khan and Jun, 

Badin lies 62 miles S S 1. of Haidarabad and is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway. Constable 26 B. C. Fath Khan is an error for 
‘ Fath Bdgh* It lay about five miles N. W. W. of and higher up than 
Jun on the right bank of the Ren, and six miles south-east of Tando 
Muhammad Khan on the route to Badin. (I. D. 0. 93) It is the ‘ Bagh-i- 
Fath’ of the liin. (Tr. II. 340). Jun itself lay 75 miles south-west of 
Amarkot and 50 north-east of Thatta It is now a small village in the 
Quni taluqa of Haidarabad district. It is centrally situated in the 
Delta. All these three places lay on the mam route north-wards to 
Nasrpur, Sehwan and Bhakkar. (I. D. C. 92; Mr 0 B A. Oldham in 
Indian Antiquary, (LIX), 1930. p. 240, Cousens, A. S. Map, PI. Ciii). 

I. 251, 1 . 1 . Jani Beg retreated to Unarpur twenty kos from the battle 
field. 

Abul Fazl says Unarpur was four kos from Hala Kandi (Old' Hala), 
and forty south of Sehwan. (A. N. III. 613 , Tr IIL 938). This agrees 
with Haig’s location of it at four miles north of Matari and about 
twenty-two north of Kotri near Haidarabad. The battle-field must have 
been somewhere near Fathpur m Sakrand pargana and about 8 miles west 
of Sakrand town. (E.D. C. 108-9). Sann (1. 24), where the Khan-i-Khanan 
encamped, is about thirty miles north-west of Unarpur and thirty-four 
south of Sehwan. (I. D. 0. 109). See also Hough, op cit. 436. Both places 
are shown in Constable, PI. 26. 

I. 252, 1 4. And Khusru Khan was named to be his \Jdni Beg*8\ son- 
in-laus. 

The reference is not to Khusrau Khan Charkas, who is mentioned at 
249 ante, but to the Shahssada or Pnnoo Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Akbar’s son, Salim, who afterwards became known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. There is a reference to Prince Khusrau’s betrothal to Jam Beg 
Tarkhan’s daughter in the Tuzuk-t-Jahangiri (Text 8, 1. 2 f . f. = Rogers 
and Beveridge’s Tr. I. 20) . 

There is some confnsion in Dowson’s version of the Tartkh-i-'I'ahiri 
also, in regard to these two names At p. 287 tnfra, Khusrau Khan 
Charkas, the quondam slave of Jani Beg, is spoken of as * Sultan Khusru 
Charkas,’ which is a solecism ‘Kasim’ (L. 6) is a blunder for ‘ Asir.’ 
Malet has it right and calls the place ‘Asseerghur.’ 

^ ^ ^ On the 26th Bajab, Mtrea Jam Beg died of brain fever. 

The year is left out here. It is given as 1008 H by Malet but that 
IS wrong Abul Fazl gives the exact date os 13 Bahman in the 45th 
Akbar s reign Faizl Sirhmdi says the event took place on Ist 
Sh aban 1009 H. = 26th January, J601 A. C. (A. N. Tr, Beveridge, HI, 
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Calculation shows that Ahul Fazios 13th Bahman XLV Ifc. corre- 
sponds to 25th Rajah 1009 The fortress of Asir was taken on 7th Bahman 
45 R = 16th-17th January 1601 (OS) The Bahi equivaleni of Ist 
Sh'aban (26th January 1601) would be 18th Bahman The 46th Tiahi 
year of \khar’s reign began on 15th Ramazan, 1009 H Between 25th 
Rajah and '15th Ramazan, the number of intervening days is 48 (5 + 
29 + 14) and 13th Bahman XLVR was 48 (18 + 30) days before Ist Fravar- 
dm of the XLVIth Regnal year The date given by M'asum is practi- 
cally identical with Ahul Fazl’s Faizi Sirhmdi puts the event sis days 
later, but the correct year is, according to both these authors, 1009 and 
not lOOS H, as given by Malet Mirza Jam really died of excessive 
indulgence in strong dnnk, which brought on paralysis and delirium 
tremens. {Maastru^l-Uinara III, 310, Jlin Tr I 363) Theie is no 
truth in the report that Akbar had Jam Beg poisoned on account of his 
having made an indiscreet remark in coimeotion with the capture of 
Asirgarh (Ibid) 

I 256, Z. 4 from foot Every night he poseessed Tnmaelf of a maiden 

This exercise of the droit de seigneur is a very commom feature in 
folktales about dragons, tyrants and monsters of sorts, but it may be 
worth while to note here that similar wickedness is actually ascribed to 
Mirza Ghazi Tarkhan, the son of Jam Beg, who was Sfibadar of Thatta 
m the reign of Jahangir, by the compiler of the Madsxru-l-Umara. “ He 
required,” this author assures us, “ every night a virgin and girls from 
all places were brought to him and the women of the town of Thatta 
were so debauched, that every bad woman, even long after his deaths 
claimed to have had relations with the Mirza ” (Text. Ill 848 ; 
Blochmann, Ain, Tr, I, 864). The anecdote may be only a canard, but it 
would seem as if the enforcement of this ' ancient privilege ’ was associ- 
ated m the popular mind of Sind with the exercise of strong and vigorous 
rule, even in the seventeenth century. 

The alleged feat of the merchant is a romantic folktale masquerading 
as histhry ‘Aror was most probably destroyed, as the I G slates, by 
“ the great Earthquake which diverted the Indus into another channel 
and dlso depnved the town of its water supply (VI 4, see also IDO. 
72) . The legend appears for the first tune in the Tartkhri-Taktrt and 
there is no allusion or reference to it in the History of M‘asum. It will 
be observed also that neither the merchant nor his handmaiden is given 
any name at all m the earliest version -They are called Saifu-l-Muluk aUfl 
Bad‘iu-1-Jamal for the first time only in the Tuhfaturl-Kirdm^'whiQti was 
compiled only about 1181 H 1767-68 A 0 (p 828 infra). Both these 
names occur frequently as those of lovers in Oriental story-books and are 
fictitious A Dakhani poet hamed Ghawwasi also is known to have 
written in Hindustam a masnavi on the loves of Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Badi‘u-1-Jamal in ' 1085 H (Hontsma. B I IV 1025, s v Urdu). 
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I. 258, 1. 8 , Destruction of BraTimarmhad. 

Brahmanabad, Bhambor and Alor are all said to have been destroyed 
in a single night and by divine wrath. The legend of Chhota Amrani, 
the maiden Fatima who taught him to read the Quitm and who, after 
marrying him, escaped from the doomed city just on the eve of the cata- 
strophe, bears a very suspicious resemblance to the story of Zobeide, in 
tbe Arabian Nights There, the prince who was the only inhabitant not 
turned into stone was saved because his Muslim nurse had taught him to 
read the Quran and made him one of the Faithful. Ibn Batuta’s tale 
(Defr 6 mory, HI, 113) of the petrified Kafr dty which lay about seven 
miles {Kos) from Larry Bander, looks like another variant of this same 
legend of Chhota Amrani. That city was probably the ruined town of 
Bhambor or Bhanbarwa, which lies about 12 miles north-west of Larry 
Bunder (A.Q.1. 299). Hughes notes that Bhambor is still known as the 
‘ Kafar * or ‘ Infidel City * and was formerly called * Mansawar * or 
‘ Manhavar *. (Gazetteer, 120). Cunningham supposed “ the petrified 
city to be Daibal, but that was because he sought to locate the latter at 
Larry Bunder, an opinion which is now almost universally rejected. 

I. 259, 1. 2 from foot. On the second night, ikey icere saved hy the 

watching of Qutixg'xr, hut on the third, the whole 
dty tjoas swallowed up 

It is not easy to say what this *Gnnigir’ means or stands for. It 
cannot be a personal name, as no such name is known. In the English 
version of the legend, as it is related on the authority of the Tvihfatu~l- 
Kiram in Hughes’ Gazetteer (p. 141), it is understood as a Sindhi vocable 
or common noun signifying ‘ Oil-presser ’ and not as the personal designa- 
tion of any individual. But the interpolation of a vernacular word in 
the Persian text of the story seems to be neither appropriate nor neces- 
sary and I suggest that is a miswriting of KanieaTd, “ a 

maid-servant, a young girl.” 

Stones of the fate of doomed cities having been temporanly delayed 
by the prayers or on account of the presence of some saintly individual 
of humble birth are common in folk-lore and have been not infrequently 
related even by the credulous authors of contemporary histories. For 
instance, wo are assured that the conquest of Thatta by Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq was delayed because a saintly old woman was one of its residents. 
The city could not fall so long as she was alive, but it was destined to 
surrender to the invader immediately after her death. (Shams-i-Siraj, 
Tarikh-t-Firueshaht, Text. 241. = E. D.’III. 334). 

It may be also noted that as *' the destruction which hovered over the 
city was slaved off on the first night by the watching of an old widow,” 
It seems quite appropriate and in the true vein of folk-lore to suggest 
that it Was held up on the second, by the vigils of a young virgin. Cun- 
Jiingham remarks that “the same stereotyped legend is told of all the old 
cities in the Punjab, as well as those of Sind Shorkot, Harappa and 
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Atari are all said to have been destroynd on account of the sins of thdr 
rulers as well as Alor, Brahmanabad and Bambhura.” (A. G. L 275) 

I 263, Footnote The Tvhfatttrl-Kiram says, Mir Tahir is here in 
error, ihe real author being Idraht Beg 
The statement will be found in the Translation at 860 infra 
The “ Chanesar Nama” was really written by Idraki [not Idrahi] 
Beg, but as it was dedicated to or composed under the patronage of 
Mir Abul Qasim Sultan, it is said m the TariTch t Tahiri to have been 
" written in his name ’’ Idrata Beglar is exphcitly said in 

a “ Tazkira” called ''Maqalatursh- Shikar a ” also, to have been the author 
of a Masnavi called (Rieu, III Additions, 1906) jl fl’ is a 

phrase frequently used in such a connection. The Qjanvn-i’Mas'udi of 
Alberum and the Kiiab-i-Mas'udi of Nasihi are, both said by Eihwand* 
amir, to “have been compiled in the name of Sultan Mas'hd Ghaznavi”. 
(E. D. IV 199) The Tdbaqat-x-Nasin is said to have been written in 
the name of Sultan Nasiru-d-din filahmnd [^*1 by the author of 

the Tabaqat-i-Akbari (85, 1. 11). It is said of Tansen also that “most of 
his crmpositiona weie written in the name of ‘Arab 28hiani,ie Akbar.” 

3 I (Maasiru-l-Vmara, n 184, last 
line). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that his Vazir, Asaf Khan composed 
a poem on the Loves of Kbusrau and Shirin and entitled it iJui'^ama, 
‘after my own name’ (Tuzuk, 108, 1 8 f. f) This is 

rendered as “ dedicated to me ” by Mr. Bogers (Tr I 22) The Lataif-i- 
Ghiyasi of Bozi also was so called because it was “ written in honour 
of ” Sultan Ghiyasu-d dm Sdm (Budauni, I 63 = Tr 1. 78) 

1. 267, 1 8 from foot. This teas the plan. 

This is an age-old ruse which has been associated with diverse places 
and fathered on diverse national heroes. Grant BuS states that Mahratta 
traditions ascribe a similar stratagem to Shiv&ji and that a fort called 
Farichitgarh is said to have been captured in this way by a body of 
insurgents in the reign of the Feshwa Baji Bao II also “ Having 
corrupted one or two persons in the , garrison, a party of them, each 
loaded with a bundle of grass and having his arms concealed below it, 
appeared at the gate in the dress of villagers to deposit, as they 
pretended, the annual supply for the purpose of thatching the houses in 
the fort, and admittance having been thus gained, they surprised the 
garrison and possessed themselves of the place.” (History of the 
Mahrattas, Kepnnt 1878, p 64 Note) This story of the tnck by which the 
two Samma chiefs, whose names are said to have been Muda and Manai, 
laid the foundation of their rule in Kacbh is well-known and was 
related to Burgess durmg his tour in the province. The event is there 
said to have taken place about 18^ A. C and the fort to have belonged 
to V/agam Chavada of Ganthri, now a, small village about 86 miles 
;D,or^-we8t of Bhuj. (Arch., Survey Eeporls, 1874-6, p. 200 ; B. G. V, Outch, 
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183, 222^). The date is given by other authorities as 1270 A. 0. (Duff, 
C. I. 290). 

1. 268, 1. 21. Rat Bhara and Jam Sihtd, Hhe Bajas ofboffi Great and 
Little Kach, are descended from the Samma tribe, 

Eai Bhara is Bharmal, the of Kachb, who paid a visit .to the 
Emperor Jahangir at Ahmadabad in 1027 A. H. (Tusuife, Text.23o). Jam 
Silita (Sata) is Jam SAtarsal of Nawanagar, whose son and successor 
Jasa was similarly compelled by a show of force to pay his respects at 
the same time, to the Mughal Emperor. “Sixty years ago,” 

writes Abul Fazl about 1695 A. 0. “ Jam Eawal was driven out of 

the country of EHaohoh and settled in Sorath and founded the city 

of Nawanagar and his country received the name of Inttle Kachh. 
Satarsal, the present Baja, is his grandson.” (3tn, Tr. II. 250). The rulers 
of Kachh and Nawanagar are Jadeja Sammas, i. e. Sammas descended 
from Jada. The Sammas are said to have fled from Sindh to escape the 
tyranny of the Sumras and become masters of the country about 1320 
A 0. “ They then ruled over it, in three branches, upto 1540 A. 0., when 
Khengar drove out Jam Bawal and became sole master of the whole 
province.” (L G. XI 78). Bao Bharmal ruled in Kachh from 1585 to 
1631 A. 0 (B Q V. Cutch, 136). Satarsal (Sataji or Satoji) was Jam 
from 1569 to 1608 A. C (Ibid. Vni. 567-569). 

I 269, 1. 3. They [ihs Sumras] had many strange customs, such as the 
strong branding the stamp of slavery upon the shoulders 
of the uxak. 

The author of the Mirat-i-8ikandari, a history of the independent 
Sultans of Gujarat which was written about 1610 A. C., says that Sultan 
Mahmud bin Latif (r, 943-961 H. 1537-1654 A. 0.) actually revived this 
custom and enforced it m the turbulent parts of his kingdom. “ With a 
view to putting down the turbulent Kolis of Banswara, Bajpipla, 
liunawara and the Mahihantha, be ordered all those who remained in 
his territories and worked at the plough to be branded on the right arm, 
and if any Rajput or Koli was found without the brand-mark, he was 
killed. He also ordered that no Hindu could ride on horseback in the 
city and every Hindu had to carry a piece of red cloth round his 
sleeve.” (Bombay Lith. 334, Tr. Pazl Lutfolla, 289; Tr. Bayley, 489). 
Biladuri states that ‘Amran son of Musi who was governor of Smd in 
222 H. summoned the Jats, took from them the jtsya, ordered every one 
of them to carry a dog with him and “ sealed their hands,” by which he 
probably means that they were branded on the arm. (128 ante). 

It was the practice to brand slaves to facilitate capture in the event 
of flight or secure proofs of identiflcation in cases of disputed ownership. 
Abl^s KhSn Sarwani informs us that when ShTr Shah came to Khushab 
and ordered the Baluchis to brand their horses, ‘Ism’ail Khan, their chief, 
persons brand their horses, I will brand my own body*, 
>-l>Ji ..bah was so pleased that ho excused him fifom the branding and 
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confirmed to him the country of Sind.” (E. D. IV. 888) 

According to tho Tuhfatu-l-Kiram, the nails wore extracted hy the 
roots, not from their own hands and feet, but from those of other people 
who wore their inferiors (Trans in K. B History of Sind, II 88), hut 
the older antlior appears to have grasped tho inside moaning better. 

I 270, ?. 6 The latt iUrsa MtiTiammad Baki Tarkhan . gave 
axottu in chai itu the produce of hie husbandry 
Tlic story, as it is translated here, is pointless and incoherent The 
person who gave away in charity *' the prodneo of his husbandry ” was 
not, ns this rendering makes out, the mean and miserly Mirza Baqi, but the 
Dervish “ The Fakirs, widows and tho poor were the recipients of tho 
bount> ” of the Dervish and not of the Mirzft Again, it was the Dervish 
and not the Mirza who asked the guest why he did not partake of “tho 
sumptuous meal ordered for him” Tho word “Your Holiness” 

applies really to the devotee and is wrongly translated as “ Your Majesty”. 
It 18 thib fundamental error which is responsible for tho confusion Tahir 
Muhammad, like other devout Musalmans of his day, was a great admirer 
of Santons and hermits and tho anecdote is evidently related with a view 
to cmiihasiso tho groatness of the Dervish, hy laying stress on the 
reverence and awe in which he was hold by a sanguinary tyrant and 
grasping curmudgeon like Muhammad Baqi. 

The sordid nature of Muhammad Baqi is illustrated in the Tuhfatur 
l‘Kti am by the anecdote that one of his servants who collected “ a heap 
of grain from tho dung of tho horses ” in tho stables was promoted at 
once to a high office and became a great favounte (Ti in K. B 
I c. IL 102) 

L 271, 1. 23 These poople [the Sammas of Kachh] hold xn high respect 
iheir minstrels, such as the Katrxyas, the Gharans, the 

Dorns and the Marais (?) _ J 

‘ Eatriyas ’ is a puzzle Oan it bo meant for ' Katviyas' i e Oadvt, ' 

‘ Marat ’ looks like on error for or Barat or Baiot, a' 
name by which Charans are knoivn (B G II, Surat, 874) “Dorns” ore a| 
very low caste who are sweepers but also village musicians, tumblers, 
dancers, etc (Yulo, H J. s v. Dome). 

1.275, 1 2 One day [JamNanda] icent out to hunt, taking toifhhim 
his minisitr LaJeh^tr, 

Dowson observes in the footnote that “the Tiihfaiu-l-Kiram is 
doubtful about tho real name, saying it is Lahakdir or Lahgii ” The 
right leadmg is * Lakhdhir,’ a common name still in Kaohh and BZathiawad. 
The present Maharaja of Morvi is named Lakhdhirji Tho lather of the 
ruling Thakor of Rajkot boro the same name The Sanskrit form must be 


Laksbadhira or Lakshmidhar, The name seems to have been spelt with 
the Persian dal, ■* which is pronounced like ' Zot eal' find also as *ii’ or 
'dh*, ‘ 
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It may be noted that Jam Nanda is here said by TaWr Mahammad 
also to have been the son of Babiniya [Bamaniyo], 

1. 275, 1 15. The lad filled the cup and threw in it some small Hades 
of grass. 

This is a very common by-plot in folktales about kings who have 
lost their way while out hunting and suffered from a burning thirst. It 
19 an episode in the ‘ Tale of the King and the Gardener’s Daughter* 
which 18 told by Jahangir (TtiswA:, Text 251, Tr. II. 52) and also in an 
older variant m Burton’s ‘Book of the Thousand Nights and ANight, (V. 
87-8), where it is associated with Ehusrau Annshirwan. Manucei relates 
a very similar anecdote of which the hero was neither JSm Nanda nor the 
Sassanian Basra, but the Timuride Shah Jahan. He tells us that “the 
emperor was once separated from his retinue while out hunting and felt 
very thirsty. He went to a village where a Brahman gave him water, but 
seeing that ho was drinking it very greedily, threw into the vessel a little 
grass. On being angrily asked to explain the reason, he declared that 
it was just what he did to his asses, so that they might not get an 
attadt of colic.” (Stona, Tr. Irvine, 1. 214). 

1 . 276, 1. 3 from foot Bade and turning of Tatta. 

This event is put by the author into 978 A. H. but the Tarkhan 
Nama has the right year which was 963 H. (324 infra). The Portuguese 
accounts leave no doubt as to the raid having been perpetrated in 1555-6 
A. 0. (Faria Y Souza, Tr. John Stevens (1693), pp. 184^; Danvers, 
History of the Portuguese in India, 1. 608; I. D 0. 99). A. H. 963 began 
on 16th November 1666 and ended on 3rd November 1656 A. 0. 

I. 278, 1. 18. His [Mtrza *Isa Tarkhdn*s] reign ended in 984 S. 

The Tart1ch-i Tdhiri is again wrong, Mir M’asum gives 974 
(Tr. Malet 133) and so also the Tarlchan Hama (325 infra). Abul Pazl 
states that in or about Bajab 974 H. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan sent 
ambassadors to Akbar saying that his father ‘Isa Tarkhan was dead and 
professing his own allegiance. He also complained that Sultan 
Mahmud Bhakkari was preparing to invade his territory, upon which 
Akbar issued orders to Mahmud Khan to confine himself to his own 
dominions. (A. N. IL 277 ; Tr. II. 411) . Klsewhere in the same work, it is 
stated that Mirza ‘Isa had died some years before 978 A. H. (Text. IL Tr. 

II, 526), The arrival of the embassy from Muhammad Baqi, reporting the 
death of his father is also mentioned in the T. A. in the annals of the 
eleventh year (973-974 H.) of Akbar’s reign (B D. V. 315; Text, 277, 1.’9 
and 628, 1. 6) and also by B (II. 91, Tr. II, 93) and P. (II. 322). This con- 
temporary testimony from independent sources settles the matter. 

Mr, Cousens (A. S. 35) gives 980 H., which must be due to some 
error. 

1. 285, Z. 3 from foot. When he drew near the LakU mountain, which 
n,, vnse men hold to be the key of the country. 

Ihere are two places of this name in Sind, This is the Lakki about 
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twelve miles south of Sehwan. “ Between the town of Lakki and Sdiwan, 
the mountain has a nearly precipitous face about 600 feet high towards 
the Indus, between which and the precipice there was at one time a road, 
though in some places so narrow that only a single camel could pass at a 
time This defile was washed away in 1839 [A C] by the Indus, which 
now sweeps along the base of the oliS ” (Thornton, 570, see also Hughes, 
Gassetteer, 

I. 286, 1 7l^_T7'tbe8 of the Buluch and NaJiamrut, of the Jokya and Jot 
The Jokiyas are a tribe among the Balnch (Wood, Journey, 12). 
The Numria and Jokia tribes are mentioned by Hughes (Gazetteer, 290, 
428) as dwelling m the Jhirk and Kohistan districts He supposes the 
Numna to be a clan of Bajput origin. “ It is said that Esnb Khan with 
his eight brothers left Bajputana and settled at Kej in Makran They 
were well received by the chief, but they subsequently assassinated him 
on account of an insult offered to the eldest brother After this outrage, 
they were driven out of Makran and obliged to settle on the Western 
frontier of Sind " {Tb 291). They are again mentioned at 291 tnfra 
wrongly as ‘ Nabnmiya ’ Abul Fazl speaks of them as ‘ Nohmardi ’ (Iff. 
nine men) He notes that they were then dwelling in the Kirthar 
range of hills (which runs from Sehwan to Siwi) and were able to furnish 
a force of 800 horse and 7000 foot Qin, Tr EC 337) According to Tod, 
their correct name is * Lumris ’ or * Luka’ from ‘ Lukn’, a familiar term 
for ‘fox’ and they are originally Jats (A. A R II 1198, III 1299) 
More recent writers, however, regard them as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Lias Beyla According to the 1 G (XVI Llfi), the Sabra, Gunga, 
Burra and six other tribes constitute a group of nine tribes which are 
termed Numria See also Census of Baluchistan (1911), p 17 and I. G 
XVI 6 

I. 287, 1 . 6. Jlftrzd Jam Beg made ihte agreement toiih kie soldier e 
Idiot every one who brought in an enemy's head should 
receive dOty gcibars, every one of them worth twelve 
'' Mirls, of which seventy-two went to one tanka 
The passage is cited in Hobson Jobson by Yule, but he admits his in- 
ability to elucidate it. ‘ The Gubber,’ he says, would appear from three 
other exeats cited in the article, to have been “ some kmd of gold ducat 
or sequin,” but the ‘ gabar’ of this passage could hardly have borne any 
sudi signification The fact is that the gold coin which is called 
‘ Gubber' in his excerpts from Lookyer and Milburn has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Gabar ’ of the TariJeh-i-Tahit t The clue to the correct expla- 
nation of the term is found in the 3»n Abul Fazl informs us that an 
Jbrahimi was equal to 4D Kdbirs and that 14 Kathrs were equal to a 
rupee of Akbar Shah (Tr II 66) Now we are told here that one Gabar *= 
12 Miris and 72 Miris = a Tanka, (of Sind) This tanka was the Shah- 
rukhi or Misqali, which was worth about 2/5ths of an Akban Rupee. 
(Hodiyala,HaHtonoal Studios in Mughal Numismatics, 1-10).' The Gabqr 
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was therefore equal to l/6th of a Tanka and 1/1 5th of an Akbari Rupee. 
This result is so close to the equation given by Abul Fazl (l/14th of the 
rupee), that there can be little doubt in regard to the identity of the 
Qdbar and the KalAr. See also my Notes on Hobson Jobson in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1929, p. 171. s v The name of the Hindu, * Hiriya * 
(1 11) should be read, perhaps, as Gidiya i, a. Gidumal 
1 . 288 , 1 13 Oharkas DafiHr, the chief of the merchants of Fit'ang, 
toho repaired yearly to Thatta from Hormuz.. 

As the identification of this * Oharkas Daftir ' is not easy, it may be 
worth while to note the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Beveridge in regard 
to the matter. Abul Fassl m his description of this naval battle, writes : 
“ Pour ghrahs full of men and stores were captured. In one of them 
was the ambassador of Ormuz The rule is that the governor of Ormuz 
leaves one (ambassador) at Tatta . Mirza Jam (Beg) had brought him 
m order to proclaim that these tribes (the Portuguese) had come to help 
him . Active men brought up their qhrabs and wounded Khusru and 
he was nearly made prisoner. Suddenly, a gun burst and the boat 
was broken to pieces and some were killed **. {Akbarnamd^ Tr. III. 920) 
Mr. Beveridge observes that the word for “ ambassador” is in his 
own manuscript and in the IqbalnamorirJ dhdngtrt of the other con- 
temporary chronicler, Mu’atamad Khan. The latter author explains 
that ho was the Qumashta or Agent of the Governor of Ormuz. 
is the Portuguese ‘ Peitor,’ which is synonymous with the English ‘ Factor’ 
i. e , Agent. Mr Beveridge thinks that ‘ Daftir * must be a corruption of 
* Peitor.* Oharkas stands for ‘ Jarjis’ or ‘ Jurgis * (George) and ‘ Oharkas 
Daftir * would be a perversion of * George, the Factor ’. 

A Oliarkas Rnmi is mentioned in the T* A (268, 1. 4=B.D. V. 434). 

1 . 288 , 1. 16 . But the attempt cost hath of them [J)aftir and Khusrau] 
their lives. 

Khusrau Khan did not lose his bfe in this battle. He was captured, 
but escaped in the confusion caused by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the Imperial ghrab (249 ante). When Jam Beg was obliged to go 
to Agra and leave his minor son, Ghazi Beg, as his deputy in Thatta, this 
Khusrau was appointed one of the members of the governing council. 
Subsequently he was accused of the embezzlement of public funds, but 
Mirza Ghazi happened to die soon afterwards (1021 A. H. 1611 A.O.) and 
he was again saved by the skin of his teeth He is credited by local tradi- 
tion with the erection, in the days of his power and glory, of no less than 
860 public buildings, including mosques, tombs, wells and bridges. Popular 
legend describes these benefactions as undertaken by way of atone- 
ment for the involuntary sin of having accidentally beheld a neighbour’s 
Wife while she was bathing. It is said that he wanted to gouge out his 
eyeballs and was with difficulty persuaded by the ‘ Ulema to adopt and 
rest content with this mode of expiation The oldest mosque in Thatte 
—the Pabgar Masjid— is known also as Kliusrau Khan’s Mosque and 
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dates back to 1588 A. 0. (Cousens, A S 121-2). There are biographical 
notices of Khnsran Khan in Blodimann, TLtn, Tr. 1 868, Maasiru-lr 
Umara HE 846-7, K B. History of Sind, 11. 128-4, 144, and elsewhere 
The author is nustaken in prefinng the title “ Sultan ” to the name 
of Khusrau at 287, 1. 10 f . f Khusrau Charkas was only a slave of Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

I 293, Z. 6 from foot Bai DJiar Baj ofJesalmtr 

The real name of the Ba]a ruling at this time was Har Baj Abul 
Fazl says that Bawal Har Baj’s daughter was married to Akbar in the 
16th year, 977-978 H. (A. N II 358, Tr n 618) She gave birth to a 
daughter named Mahi Begam who died in the 22nd year of the rdgn. 
1677 A 0 (16 in. 200, Tr in 282) See also the Dynastic List of the 
Bawals of Jaisalmir in Duff (C I 291), and Tod (A A E Edit. Crooke, 
n. 1226 note) 

I 296, Z 16 The Chtefs of ^Umarlcot, Jesalmir, Btkanir, Ntroht, 
Mdhtoa {Mitoar f), Kotara, Bahalmer, Bilma, BarTcar 
Each, Nakti, Bamdtnput , Ohaudutcar and the like, toere 
gained by hh bounty 

Some of these place-names are indubitably corrupt * Nirohi ’ must 
be Sirohi and Bahalmir, Bahadmir, also called Barmer, Balmer or Badmer 
in Jodhpur. Kaohh-Nakti is Elachh-Nagan q v. Hobson Jobson e v. Outch 
It is another name of Nawanagar or Jamnagar. Nagna or Nagan is 
said to have been the name of the village on the site of which Jam Bawal 
of Nawanagar (also called Little Klachh) founded his new capital. (Ban- 
chhodji Amarji, Tartkh-x-Borafh, Tr Burgess, 241, B G Vni, 666). 
Tavernier says that Dara Shikoh passed through the country of the King 
of ‘ EZadinagona ’ m his flight (Travels, L 347) ‘ Bamdinpur * must be 
Badhanpur, 85 miles north west of Ahmadabad Constable 26 C d. 
Kotara is Kotra, 60 miles south-west of the town of Jaisalmir (Tod, A. 
A. B n. 1226 and note; Tr H 278) Barkar may be Fokaran 
(Fokhran) or Fungal Both are mentioned in the 7iin as Mahals in the 
Barkar of Bikaner (I6td). Constable 26 C b, 27 A a 

This absurd panegyric on the largesses of Khfo Zam£n is more in 
the style of a Bajput Bhat than of a sober historian The name of the 
Bhatti bard given hew (1 6 f f ) as * Hewanda ’ must be a mistrans- 

cription of Chonda 

1. 306, Z 12 from foot. At this juncture, Warash Khan marched upon 

Kara, and set up hits standard. 

“ Dermish Khdn ” in Malet (p 76) BudSuni says Darmish Khan was 
governor of Khurasan under Shah Ism'ail ^afavi (I 842 = Tr. I 449). 
Khwandamir informs us that Durmesh Khan was appointed governor of 
Herat by Shah Ism‘all in 927 A H and that Durmedi entrusted the admi- 
nistration to Khwaja Karimu-d-din HablbuUa, his own patron and 
the person after whom his history is named {JlaWturs-Biyar Freface. 
See also Bieu, Catalogue, I 98) The name is written ‘ Durmesh Khan * 
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in the M TJ. (II 549, 1 7). He is called ‘ Durmesh Khan’ by Erskine also. 
(H B. H 1. 457). A Malik Enknn-1-mnlk ‘Izzn-d din Durmeshi was killed 
in 662 A. H. Eaverty says he was called Dnrmeshi, as his family came 
from a place of that name. (T. N. 218, 1. 10. Tr. 697-8 note). 

‘Kara’ also is an error. Malet (p.76) htis ‘Fnrat^ The right 
reading is *lj» Parrah It is 170 miles sonth of Herat and about 220 
north-west of Qandahar. (Angus Hamilton, Afghanistan. 181; Tarikhr 
i-Bashtdt, Tr. 205, E D. II. 576, Hunter, I. G I. 35). Lat. 32°-26' N. 
Long. 62°-8' B. Parr^ is shown in Bartholomew’s Atlas of Asia in 
Everyman’s Library, PI. 45 and the I. G. Atlas 47 B 4. 

The date of the death of Muhammad Khan Shaibani is given 
wrongly here as 916 H. (1609 A 0.). M'asum, from whom the account is 
copied, has 917 H (Malet, 76) The correct date is stated as 29th Sh'aban 
916 H. 2nd December 1510 A. G. (Houtsma, E. I 11. 545, TV. 274; 
Ed&itr ndwia, Tr. 350 note). ‘Purdili’ Birlas (last hne) is called ‘Peer 
■WuUee’ in Malet (p. 74) and more correctly, ‘ Pir Wall ’ in K. B. II 61. 
I. 307, Z 9. Ann Hij 919 (1613 A. D.), the Emperor [Baimr^having 
determined upon the conquest of Kandahar ^ marched upon 
it etc. 

This account of Babur’s invasions and sieges of Qandahar has been 
copied by the compiler of the Tarkhan-nama from M'asum’s History of 
Sind and the dates given below are also borrowed from the earlier author. 
But Mrs. Beveridge is convinced that M‘a sum’s chronology is quite 
wrong and she charges him with “ setting a regularly discrepant series of 
dates from the success Shah Beg Khw had at Elahan This event he 
allots to 920 H., whereas Babur himself states that he received 
news of it only in 925 H. (1519 A. D.) M'asum makes Shah B!asan go 
to Babur in 921 H. but Hasan spent the whole of the year 925 H. 
with Babur. Again, M’asum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys of 
Qandahar m 923, but 1 3th Shawwal 928 A. H. is inscribed in the 
Inscription at Chihalzina, which Babur himself ordered to be cut in 
commemoration of the event. Briefly, all his dates from 919 downwards 
aie seriahm five lunar years earlier.” {Biihur NamOf Tr. 486-6. See also 
Ibid, 338, 840, 366 and 481). 

Lhrza Haidar Dughlat tays that Babur went on laying sieges to 
Qondahar for five years and five months. {.Torthh-uBashidi. Tr Elias 
and Posb. 867, scealboA.N Tr I 233 note). P. gives the date of the 
capture of Qandahar as 928 H. and states that the final siege lasted for 
three years (I 202, 1 10) Erbkine also puls the final surrender into 
928 H (H. B D I. 366) As the leal date of surrender was 13th Shawwal 
928, the first siege may he put into Jumadi I. 923 
I 307, Z 5 from foot Shoh I eg tooh the villages of Kakan and Baghban. 

Knhan (hecte Knhnn) is Qaha, 48 miles north-west of Sehwan. 
t IS 2 miUb north-west of Boghbanan, which is 27 miles north- 
ncbt 0 Scliwan and near Dadu Edkdn and Baghban are mentioned in 
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the 3tn as Maltals in the 8arkar of Semstan (Tr. II 340) 

Elliot's identification of Kaban with another place of that name 
which was gallantly defended by British troops in the Jl’irst Afghan War, 
(see footnote), is erroneous That Kahw was not in Sind Proper, but in 
the Marri country m British Balachistan (I D C 84 note, Eaverty, 
N. A 20) The Kahan of Baluchistan is marked in Constable, PI 24 Cc ^ 
I 308, last line Sultan 'Alt Arghun and Zibuk Tarlchan 

Soltw 'All Arghun was Zu-l Nun’s brother and Sb^ Beg’s uncle. 
The second name is variously spelt On 811 infra, ‘Zibak’ is called 
* Kaibuk ’ and at page 320 ‘ Kabaik ’ by the game author The name seems 
to be the Mongol ‘ Kapak ’ or ‘ Kaipak’ or ‘ Qucbek ’, as D’Ohsson writes 
it. {Htstou e des Mongols apud E D III 42 note. See also E. D III 72), 
Mir M'asum calls him Kibak (K B. History of Sind, II 63, 64, 66). 

I 309, 1. 4. Ee learnt that an army ofSamejae teas encamped at 
Thatta, four Tcos from Sttotstan 

A comparison with the Tartkh-t-M'asiimt, from which the whole 
account is borrowed, shows that Thattha is a slip for * Talti * which is 6 
or 7 miles north of Sehwan and appears to have been on the left bank of 
the nver (KB II, 64,I.DO 86, Mibran,240 

On p 310 last line, there is another pussling perversion of Talti, 
which 18 written Thab It is called ‘ Talahti ’ in another extract from 
M'asum which is translated at 22B ante, q v my Note. The river which 
S hah Beg had to cross was, Haig thinks, probably the Kaln (IDO 86-6). 
I. 309, I 5 from foot. Jam Ftroe left Thatta and fled unthout stopping 

until he reached the village of Ptrar 
Pir-Ar village is 18 iiulea south of Thattha. The nver which Jam 
Firus crossed was the Baghar. The Baghar channel was, in old times, 
caUed the Ar and so the shnne on its left bank, as well as the village m 
which it stood, came to be called Pir-Ar (I D.O 86, 126), the Ar of the 
Pit or Saint See also Burton, Sind or the Unhappy Valley (I 168). 

I 312, 19 In the month ofSh’ahan 928 H , Shah Beg died 

Authorities differ in regard to the date of the death of Shah 
Beg Arghun. The TarikhrX-Tahin puts it into 924 H , the Tarhhan- 
ndma into 926 H , M'asum ;into 928 (BJhot’s Note 602 post), while the T A. 
(687, 1. 1 f . f ) and ff (II, 321, 1 14) are in favour of 980 H. M'asum dtes in 
support of 95:8 H , the chronogram jt*, the numencal value of which 
IS 9M, but the prefixing of a to the ir of would make it equal to 
930. The discrepancy between the T A and M'asum is probably duo to 
this difference in the reading of the chronogram as 

Modem European wnlers also are divided into two camps on the 
point. Elhot (6 02 post), Haig (IDO 87) and the compiler of the I G. 
(XXII 897) are advocates foi 928 H J1622 AC), while Erskine (H B H , 
I 376), Mrs Beveridge (BN 487, 443), Sir Wolseley Haig (CJEI III 
6pl) and Cousens (A'S) vote lor 930 H. (1624 AO) The origin of 
the cleavage centres really round the preference of one party for the 
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opinion of M‘asnm and of the other for that of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. 

I. 313, Z. 2 When he reached Ghdchlcan and Eahmdn, he collected an 
army 

Chachgan was a district m the Eastern Delta country and the pre- 
sent Tando Bego pargana is a part of old Chachgan. (IJ) C. 88). It is the 
Hajkan of tKe Atn Hajkan, Rahban, Jhn, Bagh-i-Path and seven other' 
Mahals, which were in a Sarhar also denominated Hajkan, are registered 
in the (Tr. Jarrett, II 340) Chachgan and Badin are both on the 
borders of the Tharr or Sandy Desert between Parkar and Wanga Bazar. 
(403 infra) There is a pargana called Ohachro still in Thar Parkar. (I.Q, 
XXIII 310). Haig thinks that the battle took place at E[han Khabarlo 
in the Tando Bego pargana This village is near the old route from 
Chachgan to Gujrat, where Jam Pirnz sought and found refuge. (I. D. 0, 
88-9 and Note). 

Bahman is probably identical with Rahim-ki Bazar or Baham-ka 
Bazar or Kahmaka, which lies about forty miles south-east of Badin and 88 
south-east by south of Haidarahad on the border of the Ran of Kachh. 
It IS called ‘ Rabima * m the Treaty between Muhammad Shah and Nadir 
Shah, (B.D VIII, 92) Tando Bego is shown in Constable 26 B. b. 
Bahamka Bazar is in Lat. 24°-2(y N , Long 69“-14' B It is marked m 
Constable PI. 26 B. c., but the name is printed wrongly as ‘ Baham Ka 
Baisar * m the map as well as in the Index. 

I. 31S, Z. 15. He {Humdyun] established his oxen residence- • . *n Bdbar- 
lulea. 

Babarlo is about five miles south of Kohri. It is now mduded in the 
territory of the Mir of Khairpur. (Hughes, Gazetteer, 411 ; Cousens, A S. 
34) 

BEala Kandi (1 25) » e. Old Hala is two miles from New Hala, which 
is 36 miles north of Haidarabad Lat.25‘’-46' N Long.68‘’-28'B. (Hughes) 
Constable 26 B c Bilura or Bathoro as M'asum spells it, was a place, 
lying on the other side of the river, i. e west of the Ren, which is the 
river referred to. (Hmg, I. D. 0. 93). It may be the Mirpur Batoro of 
Constable 26 B. c Erskine says the territory north-west of the Ren is 
meant. (H. B. H. II 216 note). 

I 318, Z 3. Be {Htimaym] marched xdth great speed to Satalmir. 

Satalmir hes two miles distant from Pokharan, which is 8B miles 
from Jodhpur town It is said to have been founded by Satal, the 
oldest son of Rao Jodh.i, about the end of the IStli century. (I. G XXII. 
1B8, Tod, A, A. R 1221 note). Pokharan is shown m Constable 26 0 b. 

1 318, Z 6 On his arrival, Dair Sal, the chief [of AmarJeot] . .came 
out to meet him. 

yjexr Sal ’ in iheTxihfatu l-Kxram and ‘ Bair Sal ’ in M'a^um (K. B. 
II 80) The i has been wrongly read as a The right reading ia 
Wairsal pansknt, Vairisal). Bairi Sal or Bersi occurs in the Dynastic 
List of Ihc Bhulli rulcih of Jaisalmir. (Tod, HI. 1224; Duff, C. I 291). 
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Bain Sal, the Eaja of Bondi, fell in the defence of hia capital against the 
Saltan of ilalwa in 1457 A 0 (I G IX 80) Gagpati, Raja of Jagdishpnr, 
had abrother named Bam Sal (A N III 188, Tr III. 266) Wairsi (Sansk 
Vainsmha) is still a common personal name in Sind and Kachh Wamsal 
assumes the fantastic form of [Rana] 'Paroad* in the A. N. (I 182 , 
Tr. I 875), but is really a miswriting or misreading of 
Birsilpur, a town m Jaisalmir, which contains many old monuments of 
Hindu architecture, is named after Birsil, another form of Bairisal (I G. 
XXI 104) Raverty also calls the Rana of Amarkot, Birsil (Mihran, 464 
note) One of Akbar’s favourite courtiers was called Rai Sal Oarban 
(Blochmann jLin, Tr. 1 419) The "Wairsi Rana of Amarkot mentioned at 
290 ante was this Waxrisal or Bairisal and Rana Kumbha Wairsi (p 292 
ante) was his son Elbot appears to be mistaken in correcting the 
Beglar-Nama and asserting that ‘ Wairsi’ was not the name of the Sodha 
chief but that of “ the chief elan among the Sodhas (531 tnfra) 
Wairsal or 'Wairsi was his personal designafton 

I 321, Z 14 from foot Ahmad Khodja flourtafud nineteen gene- 

rattone after ‘ Iddt ’ son of Edttm Tat 
According to the most accredited Arab ohronologists, Hatim Tai 
flounced some tune before Muhammad in the latter half of the 6th and 
the first quarter of the 7th century. His daughter is said to have been 
led as a captive before the Arabian Prophet (Nicholson, Interary 
History of the Arabs, 86 , Houtsma, Bin 290 ) As Ahmad Khwaja 
was taken prisoner in Timur’s sack of Isfahan in 789 A H [1887 AO] 
{Baazata-s-Safd, Bombay Lithograph, Jtld IV 78; Browne, L H P 
ITT 181, 188), the number of mtervening generations must have been 
nearer 26 than 19, even if the average duration of a generation is 
reckoned at 30 years 1887-622 = 765 

I. 323, Z 11 Mtred Shah Husain marched back to Bhakkar and on the 
12th of the same month I 96f\, died at the village 

‘Alipuira, twenty kos from Thatta 
‘ Aliputra ’ 18 now called Anpota and lies about six miles from 
Tando Mnhammad Khan m Gum pargana (IDO 95) which is about 40 
miles north-east of Thattha Tando Muhammad EIh4n is shown in 
Oonstable 26 B c The year of the Mirza’s death is given as 962 in the 
T A (688) and also by P (n 322) According to the contemporary 
traveller Sidi ‘All Rais, Shah Husain was alive so late as Jumadi I 962 
TT, He states that this peace or compromise between the Sh^ and Mirza 
‘Isa Tarkhan was effected by his own intervention and that in the first 
days of Jumadi I 962, Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar, who was in 
command of Husain’s forces, returned with the troops towards Bhakkar, 
while the Shah started back by river, but died on the tenth day of the 
voyage {Hirdtu-l-ifamdltk, Tr Vamb6ry, p 40 See also Mr. 0 E A W. 
Oldham’s Art in Indian Antiquary, LX (1981), p 6) ButMirM'asum 
gives the exact date as Monday, 12th Bab'i L 962 H (K. B History ot 
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Smd. II. 91). It may be worth while to note that this wai 4th February 
1555 A. 0 which is shown by calculation to have been really a Monday. 
See also 498 infra and Note. The C. H. I puts the death into 1656 
A. 0. (Ill 502), which must be wrong The events which are said on 
this page and on 322 ante and 324 post to have taken place in 961 or 962 

H. , should be put back by a year and 962 and 963 read in their stead. 

I 324,? 21 Ffefied to WanJea lohicTi toas the abode of the Siimras. 

"Wanga Bazar is 74 miles south-east of Haidarabad. Lat. 24°-39', 
Long 69°.19' (Th ). Sldi ‘Ah speaks of it as the frontier town of Smd. 
(Travels, Tr. Vambery, 37). It lies on the bank of the Nara, the mam 
eastern branch of the Indus and on the road which crosses the Ran of 
Kachh to Bhuj. (Mr. Oldham in Indian Antiquary, 1930, p. 240). 

I 325, 1. 10 from foot The opposing forces met at the village of 

BcJchan. 

Eafian o'jJ, not dj'-Sj in Malet and also in Kalich Beg’s Translation 
from M’asum in H. S II. 97) Rafian may be Raft Dero, where there is a 
ferry and which lies a few miles south-west of Kingn (Mihran, 240 Note.) 
But there is a place called Rukan also, about ten miles north-east of 
Kakar and eighteen south-west of Mehar. (Hughes, Gazetteer, s. n.). 

I. 326, ?. 11 Muhammad Baki ascended fhe throne. 

Authorities differ very considerably in regard to the duration of 
the reign of this monster In Malet’s Translation of M'asum, he is said to 
have died in 979 A H, (1671 AC) and this is repeated by General Haig 
a D C. 101), but the T. A. (638, 1 7), F. (II 322, 1. 18) and the 
Tuhfat-ii-l-Kiram (K B. II. 102) put the event into 993 H. The Maasir-i 
Bahimt states that he reigned for 18 years after the death of Mirza 
'Isa in 974 H (B. L Text, II, 326, 1 21). His tomb at Thattha is stated 
to have been built in 995 H. (Cousens, A S. 32, 119). Sir Wolseley Haig 
follows F. and gives the date as 1685 A. 0. which corresponds to 993 H. 
(C. H I. m 502) 979 H. cannot possibly be correct, because Muhammad 
Baqi was alive in 982 H M'asnm himself explicitly states that when 
Kisu [Gisu] Hhan was appointed governor of Bhakkar in that year by 
Akbar, he had orders to “ proceed to Tatta (that is to invade it) and make 
Baqi Muhammad Tarkhan prisoner”. (240 ante). The same chronicler 
declares that when Muhammad Sadiq Khan arrived as governor in Rab’i 
I. 994 H., Mirza JanT had not been long in possession of the throne. 
ilbtd 244-6) Accor dmg to the TartTch-uTahiri also, Muhammad Baqi 
was alive when Fath Khan was governoi of Bhakkar on behalf of Akbar, 
f e between 986 and 994 A. H. (284'5 rtwtc) His daughter Sindi Begam 
was also offered in marriage by him to Akbar after the capture of Bhakkar 
in 982 H (282 ante) The M U also gives 993 H- (III. 308, 1. 8) 

I 330 , 1 4. A modern story runs thus A tooman stole a pair of shoes etc. 

This IS neither a modem story nor a tale known only in Sind. It is 
a hoary old saga which has travelled ‘ from China to Peru’. 

Talcs in which a person swears falsely and yet tells the trath are 
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writes Mr. Olouston, " oommbn in foltlore. There is oho in the Metrioal 
Homan oe of Sir Tristrem A Mongolian variant is found in the ‘ Tales 
of Ardshi Bordshi ’ There are others also in the mediaeval Life of Vergi- 
lius and in the [Sanskrit] Shuka Saptatt or ‘ Tales of a Parrot ’ ” (Popular 
Tales and Fictions, I 177-180) Still another analogue is in Cervantes’- 
Don Quixote (Part II, Chapter 45), where a similar ease is said to 
have come up before Sancho when he was Governor of Barataria. ‘ An 
even more modem parallel is found in Manucci He tells the story', of 
two brothers, “ one of whom took the whole inheritance and gave nothing 
to the other. The rogue put all the wealth in the form of jewels which 
was the other brother’s due, into a hollow staff and during the ordeal 
gave it to the wronged brother to hold He then took the oath thus . 

‘ I owe you nothing , what was mine I took, what was yours I made 
over to you; meanwhile hold this staff * When he came out successfully 
from the ordeal, the wronged brother struck the' staff angrily on the 
ground and broke it , by the blow, the precious stones dropped out. 
and the fraud was exposed” (Storia, HE 226) 

I 330, I 17. The Ordeal of Water. 

“ Under the government of the Mirs of Sind,” Hughes informs ns,, 
“ trials by ordeal, especially those of fire and water, were frequently 
resorted to in cases where the accused person declared his innocence or 
whore there was no direct proof forthcoming The Ordeal of Watm 
mentioned in the Tuhfaiu-l-Ktrdm is descnbed in almost the same terms 
by Lieut James, when he was Deputy Collector of Shikarpur ” about 
1850 (Gazetteer, 48). Captain Wood also has a word-picture of a similar 
trial which he witnessed at Mithankote in 1836 (Journey, 46-6) 

I. 331, 1. 10 from foot There are also loomen who feed on Itoer and 

foretell things to come 

" There are amongst the people of Sind”, Ibn Bathta writes, “ some 
who merely look at a man and he falls dead on the spot. The common 
people say that if the breast of a man killed in this way is cut open, it is 
found to contam no heart and they assert that this heart has been eaten. 
This is commonest in the case of women and a woman who acts thus is 
called a Kaftdr'’ (Gibb, Ibn Batata, 225, Defremery, IV 86) The 
Turkish admiral Sidi Ah Oapudan also notes that “ in Sind are a great 
number of liver-eaters, against whom you must be on your care, becauro 
if they meet a man who eats his dinner m public, they have the ' talent of 
eating up his liver with their eyes and so kill him ” (Ai Muldt, Tr. 
Von Hammer, J A S B V (1836), p 468) Abul Fail descnbes ‘the hver-' 
eater or as ” an individual who by glances and incantationB can 

extract a man’s hver..«— He can convey intelhgence from long distances 
in a brief space of time and if they are thrown into the river, with a 
stone tied to them, they do not sink ” (lin, Tr 11,338-9), Thp author 
of the Jfaastr-Z-D’ morfl says that the ‘ Jigar-fchwar ’ is called 
Ddlan in the vernacular. (III. 813, 13) - - 

IT 
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I, 331t 1 . 5 from foot. Thera is a tribe envied ‘ Bawartiya * tohich go 

about in the guise of beggars professing to 
eotplain mysteries and past events. 

There is no tribe or caste so called any where in India. The prepo- 
sition v has been wrongly read as a part of the name, which is really 
* Vartya \ The reference is to the priests of the Jamas and the designa- 
tion is derived from the Sanskrit, Vrai, a vow. T^se ascetics are men- 
tioned by Da Jarrio, who says that Akbar was ^np posed by some people 
to follow the opinions of the ‘ Verteas *. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
p. 69.) In one of the contemporary Jesuit Letters also, Pinhero writes 
of Akbar, that “ he follows the sect of the Verteas, who live together liin 
monks in one body and nndergo many penitential observances. They eat 
nothing that has had life. Before they alt down, they clean the spot with' 
cotton brashes in case they sit on and kill the insects (Afaclagan’s Art. 
on ‘ Akbar and the Jesuits Mn J A. S. B. Ixv, 1896, Part I. 70). The 
Italian traveller Pietro della Valle (c. 1626) describes a temple he saw at 
Oambay which belonged to the race of Indians who shave their heads, (a 
thing nnosoal to all others, who wear long hair like women), and are 
called * Verteas (Bd. Grey, L 104). Thevenot also (c. 1666) speaks of 
the Jidna monks as * Vartias * and describes their manners and cnstoms 
at some length. (Travels into the Levant, Tr. 1687, Part iii, 61, Oh. 
xxxvi). The priests of the Jainas have been reputed from very 
remote times to possess great skill in astrology and other occult arts. 
(A. N. L 60, Tr. 1. 147 and IIL 67, Tr. IIL 93 ; Dabistan^ Tr. Shea and 
Troyer, II. 210-6). 

The art of trailing footprints— the Paggy system,— as it is also 
called, is described by Barton, Sind Eevisited, L 180 ; see also Yule, H. 

J. 736. 

I. 332, Z. 17. The story of Sassi and Pannun, 

Barton repeats a popular derivation of the first name from ' Sansar 
me Sani *, ‘ Heard (renowned) in the world * (Sind Eevisited, 1. 128, note). 
Bat it seems to be the Sanskrit Shashin, one of the many names of the 
Moon. * Pannhn ’, * Pannu ’ or ‘ Panhn * also is derived most probably 
from the Saudcrit ‘ Bhann *, the Son. The legend is of some interest as 
indicating that the old channel of the Indus flowed directly from Brahma- 
nabad past Bhambor. Bhambor stands on the Gharo which ceased to be 
an arm of the Indus only within recent times. (L D. 0. 62, Holdioh, 
G. 1. 153). 

1. 335, Z. 9. Kaa Murtasa Sorafhi, a resident of the village ofKaHdna. 

This is * Eutiana * now in Junagadh State, Ka^iawad, about 26 
miles east of Porbandar and on the banks of the Bhadar. It is an old 
YWT ^ ^ ^ derive its name from Kunti, a Charan woman. (I. G. 

I. VUE. Ka^iSwad, 525). The sobriquet ‘Sorathi * is 

aenved from the fact that Kutiina is in Sorath. Constable PI. 81 A a. 
writes the name Kuntiyana, ’ 
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I. 343, 1 . 11 from fooL They sprang from fhs Arabs 

of 8amra who arrivsd in 8ind in {he 
four(h century of the Hijra. 

The author means ‘ Samarra * on the Tigris m Ir^, thenameof whidi 
was changed by the Khahf Mut’asim into * Surra'man-raa *, ‘he who 
sees it, rejoices’, for the sake of good angury. It was from 886-892 A. C. 
the capital of the ‘Abbaaides, but sank into insigmficance after the 
return of the Ehali& to Baghdad. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage, as two of the Shi'a Imams are buried there (Guy Le Strange, 
in J. B A. S 1895, p 89, L. E 0. 68). 

I 343, 1. 5 from foot With {he 'Ulanwi Musawi, he brought to 8in(L 
13 a misreading of Jf*. The person intended is Sayyad *Ali 
Musaujt He is spoken of as “ the Sayyid ” in the very next sentence. 
(See 485 infra and also K. B. History of Sind, II. 88). 

Mut‘alwi [Mat-‘Alwi, Mat of ‘Ali] is so called from this ‘Ali Musawi. 
It is now known as Matari (481 tnfra note). It is in the Hala Taluqa 
and lies about sixteen miles north of Bnidarabad. (Hughes, 487). 
Constable 26 B c. 

L 347, Z. 8 from foot. 8tory of Ghanesar and Laila. 

The name of the lady is here spelt as if it was the Arab iUi 
but it seems to be really the Hindu Lila (or LBavati) and it is so spelt 
at 268 ante. 

So, ' Kaunru’ must bo Kamarupa, and * Marghin ‘ (848, L 6) ‘ WWg- 
naina *, deeiveyed. The Qujan queen of Baja Mansinha ^mar of 
Gwalior bore the latter name. Similarly, ' Mendra * (p. 847, 1. 6) must be 
'Mahendra*. 
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VOL. II. GHAZNAVIDES, GHORIS AND SLAVE KINGS. 

II. 3 , 1 1. He [Alberunx] was indebted to the Sultan of EJitodrizm for 
the opportumty of visiting India, for Tie toas appointed by 
him to accompany the embassies which he sent to Mahmud of 
Ohasni . [Abu RiTian ] . is reported to have stayed forty 
years there [tn India]. 

'ihe statements made in this paragraph are almost all wrong. 
Alberhni was a native of Kiwarizm and was in the service of its rulers 
only until the annexation of the province by Mahmud in 408 H. 1017 A.C. 
“ The princes of the deposed dynasty and the leading men of the country 
were then earned o£E says Sachau, “ as prisoners of war or hostages to 
Ghazni. They were then sent away to distant fortresses more or less 
as prisonei’s of state Alberuni was one of them, and appears to have 
stayed m different parts of India and been treated as a hosttige 
or x>oiItical prisoner, kept on honourable terms But he was no 
favounte with Mahmud or the persons in power. But a radical change 
m his life took place soon after the accession of Mas'ud, who settled 
upon him a handsome pension, which enabled him to devote himself 
entirely to his scientific work ” (Tr. Pref . viii-xvi). He died on 3rd Sajab 
438 H., 18 Dec. 1048. (Houtsma, B I I. 727 , L H.P,IL 105). Alberuni 
appears to have left India soon after the death of Mahmud and resided 
during the rest of his hfe at Ghazni or Khwtozm. As Mahmud did not 
reign for more than thirty-three years, Alberuni^s stay in India could 
not possibly have extended to so many as forty. Its duration could not 
have exceeded thirteen years, even if he returned in the year of Mah- 
mud’s death. 

II. S, Z. 14. TJie ‘ TdrtJchurl’Eind ’ treats of the literature and science 
of the I ndians at the commencement of the eleventh century. 
This is how the work is generally called and cited even in Huart's 
History of Arabic Literature (p 302) and Houtsma’s Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, (I 726), but the correct title is * Kitabun fi Tohqlq-^rmd li-l- 
Hind, (Nizdmu-d-din, Introduction to the J awdmVurl-Eikayat, 87, 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmfid of Ghazna, p. 6; Baverty, Mihran, 186 note). 
Alberuni himself writes in the Preface that his “ book is nothing but a 
simple historic record of facts ”. (Sachau, Tr. L 7 , Jx xx 

Text. Pref. p. iv and p i). 

11 9, 1. 6 from foot. This cate is now well-Tenown by the name of 

Bdkar. 

Bakar ’ has no sense or meaning here Sachau has the nght read- 
ing Var"’, an old Avestaic word meaning ‘enclosure.’ (Tr. H. 10) The 
word is also used for ‘ cave, place of refuge ’ etc. The * Var-Jam-kard’, 
the Var made by Jam or Yima * is described at length in the Vendidad. 
It was to be 'as long as a riding ground on every side of the square, 
and ho was to bring thither the seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, 
of birds and of icd blazing fires,” to preserve them from " the fatal 
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winters which were to fall upon the material world and bring fierce, foul 
frost and make snow-fiakes fall thick on the highest tops of mountains ” 
{Fargard II 22-25, Darmesteter^s Trans, in Sacred Books of the East. 
IV. 16-16) The etory is told there in connection with a great Deluge 
and the ‘ Var ’ is the Indo- Aryan analogue of Noah’s Ark. 

II. 12, 1. 18 JaxpaU whose successor was Nardajanpal, who ascend- 
ed 'Oie throne tn 412 A ff, Hts son Bhimpdl succeeded 
htm after ihe lapse of five years, and under htm ihi 
sovereignty of India became ewtinct 

This 13 translated wrongly S renders the passage thus . 

" The latter [Tarojanpala, i. e Trilochanapala] was killed m A.H. 
412 and his son Bhimapala five years later ” (II. 13). 

At 463 infra, EUiot himself speaks of Alberuni giving 412 H. as 
the date of Pur Jaipal’s [Tnlochanapala’s] death and not of his accession 
Ibn-al-Athir, {Kamilu-t-tawdrikh, Ed Tomberg, IX, 219) and Parrukhi 
also, in hiB Qjasida, state that Trilochanapala was murdered by 
his mutmous soldiers in 412 H (Nazim, M Q 95 n and 206) Ban^ati 
also states that he was Tcilled in 412 H. (Tr. in E D III 59) 

II. 13, I 1 Though I have vanquished you, 1 do not desire {hat any 
one but myself should obtain {he ascendancy over you 

It IS stated in the footnote that this is translated differently by 
Beinaud Sachau renders the sentence just as Beinaud does in Fragments 
Arabes et Persons, (p 154), and as both agree to differ from Elliot, it is 
safe to say that the true meaning is, ‘ I have been conquered by you, there- 
fore I do not wish that another man should obtain the ascendanoy over 
you I’ (S n 18) 

It may be also observed that Anandapala had never vanquished 
Mahmud, and the epigram or trope as it is worded in Elhot’s rendering 
would be a mendacious as well as wantonly provocative vaunt 
II. 13, I 3. This prince [Anandapala] was a determined enemy of the 
Musalmans from {he time that his son Nardajanpal was 
t ahen prisoner, but hts son was, on {he contrary, well die- 
, posed towards {hem. 

Beinaud (1 c. 154) and Sachau understand this also differently. As 
‘ Nardajanpal ’ is not kno'vra from the histones to have been taken pri- 
soner at any tune by Mahmud, it seems preferable to accept here also, 
S achau’s version ' ‘ This pnnce cherished the bitterest hatred against the 
Muhammadans from the time when his son was taken prisoner, whilst 
hiB son Tarojanpala [Trilochanapala] was the very opposite, of his 
father’. 

II. 14, I '_16. Ee ['U{bi] records an event as happening in 420 Eijra, 
but the interest of his work ceases with the year 410 
■, Elliot has been misled on account of a copyist of Jurbidhaqani’s 
Persian translation, having, ascribed an event, which really occurred in 
g. 402 to 5 420 (Eeynolds’ Tr. 474, but see ‘Utbi, Dddi Lithograph, 
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Text 427, 1. 3). Eieu (Persian Catalogne, 1. 158) states that all the Mss. of 
Jurbadhaqani m the British Museum agree m reading the date as 402 H. 
Browne states that the latest event recorded by ‘Utbi relates to 411 H. 
(1020 A. C.), though the author is said to have died so late as 427 A. H. 
=1037 A.O. (L.H.P. II. 114). Dr. Nazim repeats the statement (M. G. 4), 
but in the last chapter, the date 413 H is clearly men- 

tioned in connection with the proceedings of the Vazir Ahmad bin Hasan 
Maimandi. (Delhi Lith. of A.H. 1263, p. 478, 1. 8). The death of Malimud’s 
brother Amir Nasr which took place, according to Gardezi, (Z. A. Text, 
79, 1. 7) in 4l2 H. is also exphcitly mentioned, though the year is not 
specified. (‘Utbi, Dehh Text. 441, 1. 11 j Reynolds’ Tr. 486). 

11. 15, 1. 4, The most ancient of these^Persian translations of''ZJthi\ is 
that of Aburl-Shar of Jarhazkani. 

Jurbadhaqw, also called Gulpayagan, is a place situated between 
Ispahw and Hamadan. Mirkhwand, Ehwandamir, Firishta and other late 
compilers have all freely used and implicitly relied upon Jurbadhaqani’s 
Persian version and never tnmed to the Arabic original, but it is really 
of small value. Noldeke has shown that it is “ exceedingly free, the 
translator’s object being not so much to produce an accurate rendering, 
as a rhetorical imitation of the original. He changes, omits and adds as 
he pleases ” (Browne, op ct<. II. 471-2) He has also omitted several 
portions of the text, and to judge from Reynolds* translation, which is 
extremely incorrect, muddled the proper names fearfully. Most of 
the errors and discrepancies which are found in the later epitomists 
are, in fact, due to their having used this secondhand authority instead 
of the original. 

U. 20, 7. 9 and Footnote 2 There teas a clear fountain of toater of 

the dimensions required by the Hanafi 
law for purification, [that is, a cube of ten 
spans, q. v. the footnote]. 

Here ‘ ten spans* must be an error for * ten cubits * — — each of 
24 fingers or about 18 inches. 

Among the orthodox (Musalmans), it is generally held that if a dead 
body or any unclean thing falls into flowing water or into a reservoir 

more than ten cubits square, the water can be used It is for this 

reason that the pool near a mosque is never less than ten cubits square. 
If of that size, it is called deh dor deh (hterally, 10 x 10). It may be, 
and commonly is, larger than this. It should be about one foot deep. 
(Sell, Faith of Islam, quoted in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. 
Water) Babur tells us that ho ordered such a tank to bo carved out of 
a single mass of rock and he gives the dimensions as 10 by 10 cubits. (B. 
N. Tr. 606 ; see also Qulbadan, Humdyun Nama. Tr. A. S. Beveridge. 98). 
II. 20, I 9. There was a clear fountain of loater ...If any filth were 
thru un into if, black clouds collected, whirlwinds arose etc. 
^ hit (aJc of wonder' leflects and records the survival of an ancient 
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superstition The spring was, what the Buddhists called a Nagdkrada 
a ‘ Naga-lake ’ or ‘ dragon-lountam ’ The Chinese monks, Fa Hian, Sung 
Yun and Hiuen-Taiang naively relate wonderful tales about such 
spnngs in their Travels. The Nagas were believed to be demons, half men, 
half-brutes, who had the power of hnrlmg down or stopping ram, pibng 
snow, sending tempests of dnftmg or dying sand and hail, raising 
high wmds, nding the clouds and gliding over the waters. These half- 
human, half-divme bemgs resided in such natural reservoirs and many 
circumstantial accounts of oSended Nagas or ‘ Poison-dragons * spitting 
winds, ram and snow to punish those who had polluted the waters or 
otherwise incurred their displeasure arrest attention in the Pilgrims* 
Journals (Beal, Buddhist Becords, Fa Hian, I xxix, xlu, Sung Yun, 
1, xcu , Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid. 25, 49, 64-6, 122, 137, 169) Dragon worship 
was, m fact, the real religion of the people in many parts of 
Afghanistan and the Indian frontier m the 6th and 7th centuries of the 
Christian era. The road to all happiness and prospenty was believed to 
lie in the propitiation of the Nagas or Dragons, while any offence 
given to them wittmgly or unwittmgly was sure to bring m its train 
the most dreadful calamities. (See A. M T Jackson’s Note in Bom. 
Qaz I. 50a-508). 

Stories of such fountains are common also m other writers Albernni 
had hoard of a well in the mountains of Farghana, “ where it begins to 
rain as soon as any one throws any dirty thmg mto it, also of a 
cave m Tabanstan, where heaven becomes doudy as soon as it is polluted 
by filth and of a mountain between Herat and SIstw, where you hear a 
dear murmur as soon as it is defiled by human excrement ” (Saohau’s Tr. 
of JLtTwu-l'Bdqiya, or Chronology of Andent Nations 235) Abul Fa?l 
speaks of a lake in the mountains of Lar between Kashmir and Tibet 
where “ a heavy fall of snow and rain ensues, if the flesh of an animal 
fall mto it ** ^»n, Tr II 868) The strangest thmg about the matter is 

that this old-world belief is not, even now, quite extinct Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid was credibly informed that such “ a mystic spring ** was actu- 
ally m existence m the mountains of Damagban in Persia. “ It u said,” 
he writes, “ that when the Shah [Nasiru-d-din] passed through Damaghan 
en route for Mashhad, bemg incredulous of the story, he ordered some of 
his suite to throw dirt mto the spnng, when immediately such a wmd 
arose, that the royal camp was rolled up like so much paper and the Shah 
was compelled to have the cistern completely deaned out and purified 
before the wmd would cease ” (Eastern Persia, p. 881) 

‘Utbi and Jurbadhaqani say that the fountain was m the Pass ^ of 
Qhurak or Ghuzak and thatthe site of the battle was between Ghaz- 
ni, Farwon and Lamaghan Alberuni tells us that one of the tributaries 
of the Qhorwarand, that is the Kabul nver, was the nver of the Pass of 
Ghuzak. ilndica Tr L 259). But in ‘Awfl’s version of the story, the 
fountain is located at a place called Bagharu or Nagharu (182 infra), 
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(Nizanm-d-dm, Introdciction to tSe Jausami'a, 63, 252). Now Ghnzak 
IS mentioned by Baihaqi also as Bazov Faj [or Pass] of 

Ghurah and as a place on the ronte from Ghazni to Hindustan (127 infra , 
Text. 602, L 7 f . f.). See also Text. BOO, L 7 where there is another reference 
to the place. The connecting link here is found m Muqaddasi who states 
that there was at Shiyan (near Naghru) a place in the district of 
Askimasht, “ a wonderful spring ” iAlisan, Ed. Goeje, in B. G. A. vm. 303) 
Ashdmasht is apparently the Iskamish of our maps (Constable 22 0 b). 
The conjecture may be offered that Shiyan C>\^ is a miswriting of 
‘ Shupian’ t. e. Hupian or Opian, which lies about five miles south of 
Parwan, three miles north of Charikar and about twenty miles east of 
Ghorband. Opian possesses “ many vestiges of antiquity ” and is " dis- 
tinguished by its huge artificial mounds, from which copious antique 
treasures have been extracted”. (Masson, Journeys, m 126, 161, 
Cunningham, A. G. L 21 and Map. Ill, Beal, loc. ext. L 55, 59, II. 235 
Notes) The wonderful spring of Shiyan may have been, therefore, near 
Parwan and the ^Uqha or Pass may have been that of Qhurak, *. e. 
Ghurband, which is said by some to have been so called because it lay on 
the route to Ghur or Ghor. The fact that Parwan is called ‘ Paryan* in 
the MalfuzaH-Timwi (B, D. HI. 401 ; A. N. I. Tr, 540) may also 
indicate that the place was associated in the popular imagination with 
* Paris’ or ‘ Fairies,’ and believed to have something uncanny or super- 
natural about it. The phenomenon winch was responsible for the panic 
in Jayapal’s host was, no doubt, a snow-storm and Wood assures that a 
whole party of his former fellow-travellers was actually destroyed in the 
Pass of Ghorband by a violent one when traversing it (Journey. 123). 

II. 21 , 1. 13 There is no alternative for us hut to destroy our property, 
XXX cost our children into the fire and rush on each 
other with sword and spear etc. 

This is an early allusion to the ‘ Johar ’ or Juhar, ‘ Shaka * or 
‘Sakha’ in Muhammadan literature, though there is an older one in 
Biladun, who says that when Dahir, the King of Sind, was slain, his 
wife set fire to the fort and burnt herself with all her handmaids. 
(E. D. 1. 122 , Heinaud, op. cit. 170, 198) But the practice must be of 
much greater antiquity as Quintus Onrtius (IX. 4) mentions it. “ When 
Alexander the Great marched during his retreat, against the Agalassoi, 
they were routed after an obstinate defence, but the survivors, who were 
said to number 20000, set fire to the town and cast themselves with their 
wives and children into the flames”. (V Smith. E H I. 91 and note), 
^e popular derivation of this word * Johar ’ is from * Jiva ’ * life ’ and 
bnta taking ’, as in C. H. L III. 19 note, but this is rejected by Sir G, 
Grierson. Ho traces it to the J atiigrxha, the house of shell-lac and other 
inflammable materials which the Kauravas had perfidiously prepared in 
^ Pandavas. {Mdhdhhdrata, I 141-lBl). 

fokrit form, ‘ jauhara ’ is said to occur in Jama literature. 
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(V. Smithes Note in Akbar the Great Mogul, 72, Crooke's Note in Tod, 
A.'A -E., 1. 810) 

II'. 21, 1 21 [Peace woe made] on condition of receiving 1,000,000 
dirama of royal stamp and fifty elephants 
They were not royal dirhams but ShaJitya dirhams The words- in the 
text of ‘Utbi (Dehli Lith , 26, 1 8) are clearly j I will, which must 

mean 'Shdht dirhams’ — dirhams struck by the Shahiya rulers of WaihindL 
Elsewhere, also, in his account of the booty 'obtamed at Bhimnagar, 
‘Dtbi says that “ the stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand 
BhaMya dirhams” Oyr* (Text, 290, 1 11), not * royal 

dirams ’, as in Dowson, at 85 infra. It is significant that 'Utbi does not use ’ 
the word when dirhams are mentioned in other places The reason 
probably is that the dirhams spoken of in those passages -were not the 
SMhi mmtages bat the dirhams of Saltan Mahmud For instance, all 
that he states in connection with the capture of Multan is that the 
indemnity demanded was “ twenty thousand thousand dirams [32' 
infra-. Text 263, 1. 13] The total money value of the booty 
carried off after the Qananj expedition is similarly estimated at “ three 
thousand thousand dirams”, (50 infra-, Text, 408, 1*^9),’ 

The specific references to Shahiya dirhams in connection only with Jaipal 
and Bhimnagar which was in ShaMya territory and the deliberate > 
oTMssxon of the qualifying denomination in all other passages are, I 
suggest, of pregnant significance 

II, 23, 1 Q’ftom foot The Bdja [Jayapala] teas contented to offer the 

best things in his most distant provinces to the 
conqueror, on condition that the hair on the 
orovons oftheit heads should not be slutnen off., 
This direct reference to still another ‘ BGndu Institution ’ is note- 
worthy. Hiuen Tsiang remarks in the 7th century, that the Hindus wore 
a httle knot of hair on the crowns of. their heads. (Tr. Beal, I 75) In 
thetl6th, Du Jarric records that, when a Brahman of Labor "who had 

determined to turn Chnstian , out off his ‘ sendi ’ — the long 

look of hair they let grow on the top of the head as a mark of gentihsm, 
the Pagans were filled with consternation as they had never seen .any 
one do such a thing before”. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesmts, 141-2) Sir 
Thomas Boe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, also mentions. the Hmdu custom 
of shavmg off the hair from the head, reserving only a look on the 
crown, but he adds, in a grotesquely blundering fashion, that this is 
“fcr Mohomet to pull them into Heaven”* (Early .Travels in India, Ed. 
Foster, 808) Ghotikat is even now, a term of reproach which is applied 
m the Punjab, to those iwho have, on conversion to Islam, out off the 
‘ Choti ’ or Hmdu scalp-look (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, quoted in 
Orooke, Tribes and Oastes of the North-Western Provinces, 17. 226) But 
perhaps the oldest notice of this peculiar feature of Hindu manners is to 
be found in IM^astbenes He has left it on record that “ if, any Indian 
18 
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is guilty of a very heinous offence, tHe King orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being the punishment to the last degree infamous 
(Fragment xxvii Tr. in McOrmdle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, Bd. 1877, pp. 73-4). The excision of the 
scalp-lock {Shikha or choit) would thus appear to have been 
regarded as a stigma or symbol of infamy and social degradation even 
about 808 B. C. 

11. 26, 1. 2 from foot. On Thursday, 8th of Muharram, 392 TJ. 

Gardesd, the author of the contemporaneous Zainu-l-Akhbar, has the 
same date but gives the week-day as Saturday. (Bd. Nazim, 66, 1. 11). He 
is followed in the T. A. (6, 1. 2 f. f.) and B. (I ll-=^rr. L 19). F. makes 
it Monday (I. 24, 1. 8), though the date given by all these three authors 
also is 8th Muljarram. As Ist Muharram 392 H. corresponded to 
Thursday, 20th November 1001 A. 0., {vide Burnaby, Jewish and 
Muhammadan Calendars or Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol III), 8th 
Muharram or 27th November must have been a Thursday and not a 
Saturday or Monday. ‘Utbi is thus right and those who differ from him 
must be mistaken. 

II. 28, 1. 7 from foot The conquest of Bhdita. 

Bhera, Uchch, Bhatner, Bhatinda and even Bhawalpur have been put 
forward as identifications of Bhatiya, but all, except Bhera, are ruled 
out by the crucial test of strategetical considerations. The capture of 
Waihind had merely opened Mahmud’s way into the Northern Punjab 
and he had only just acquired the power of extending his incursions to 
the other side of the Indus. He had not even crossed Uiat nver and it is 
difficult to conceive how he could have advanced so far into the interior 
of an unknown continent as Uchch, Bhatner, Bhatinda or Bhawalpur, 
without possessing a single base of operations within its borders, any 
means of keeping up his communications or of preventing the rulers 
whose territories he had invaded from cutting off his retreat. None of 
these four towns is less than three hundred miles distant from Waihind 
and it would not have been possible to reach any of them without 
opposition in crossing several of the Punjab rivers. Mahmud is not 
said to have crossed any other river than the Indus to reach 
Bhera, which lies on the Jhelum, the very next river to the Indus, 
and only about 80 miles distant from Waihind. It lies, in fact, “ on the 
ancient trade-route between India and Afghanistan and is even now 
the largest and the most prosperous commercial town in the Western Pun- 
jab . (LG s.n ). The two great routes of the caravans from the Salt 
Hangc diverged at Bhera and here also was the most frequently used 
ferry on the Jhelum” (Cunningham, A G.I 165) We know that the 
river was crossed at Bheda by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian (Beal, 
Buddhist Records, I. xicsi) Bhera has also figured prominently in the 
istory of all invasions of India from the north-west It is recorded 
among the conquests of Chingiz Khan’s general Turtai, who sacked it 
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and afterwards proceeded to beleagner Mnltan. (Tdrikh-i Jihdn Eu^, 
892 vifra). Eaverty was of opinion that the island on the Jhelnm from 
which Shihabu-d-din Tamimi vainly attempted to repel the advance of 
Timnr was near Bhera (Mihran, 279 note). Babur notes that Bhera 
was on “ the border of Hind ” and he captured and held it to ransom in 
hiB very first invasion of 1519 A 0. {TusuJc in B D IV. 2M, 238) Else- 
where, he speaks of Bhera as if it was the furthermost outpcwt on the 
Hindustan Frontier “ The Kingdom of the Lody Afghans,” he writes, 
“ eacUnded from Bhera to Bihar ” {Tueak-i-Bahuri in B D. IV 259) 
and he exultingly records that “the countries from Bhera to Bihar 
which were under his dominion yielded a revenue of fifty crores ”, 
(Ibid H D rV. 262). 

When Humayun fled to the Punjab after the rout of Qanauj, it was 
at Bhera that the treacherous Kamran and ‘Askari deserted him as they 
wanted to march to and take possession of Kabul (T A 203 L 9=::E D 
V. 206). Bhera was sacked by Babur’s grandson, Miraa Muhammad Halrim 
also, dunng his invasion of Hindustan {Akbamdma, Tr. m 608, Note). 

Again, when Frmce Aurangzeb was sent to reconquer Qandahar, in 
1069 H, with S‘adu-lla Ehan the Vazir as his colleague and director, he 
was ordered to march from Multan to Bhera, where S‘adu-lla was to join 
him with his own army and they were to proceed from that base to Kabul 
vta Bangash CAmal-t-Salih, Text IIL 72, 1 6, Shah Johan Nama 
in E. D. VII 89). Bhera, in fact, was a conspicuous point d*appui 
in the North-western Punjab and the spot from which mihtary opera- 
tions could be most advantageously conducted. It was the thoroughfare 
of every invading army — a key-position, or strategic pivot the 
importance of which is demonstrated by historical facts whioU it will 
not do to Ignore. 

II 30^ Foot-note. Firiehta says 280 [elephants were captured] and 

MirTehond 120, hut does not notice that thts was the 
personal share of the Sultan, 

Neither of th^e authors takes notice of the point because it does not 
stand in need of any. The question of the ' personal Eh'are ’ of the Sultan 
does not at all arise Elephants were not allowed, at this time, and for 
long afterwards, to be retained by private individuals or subjects, and 
every animal which was captured in battle, fell ipso facto to the share of 
the Sultan See infra 40, where ‘Utbi explicitly states that after the 
sack of Th&iesar, “ all the elephants were driven into the camp of th'e 
Sultan, except one which had fled and could not bo found ” Beynolds* 
rendering is, “ they were all brought to the Sultan’s halter^lace ”. (Z.c. 
396). Amir Khusrau tells us that after the conquest of Deogirin 706 H., 
Malik Kafur gave orders that " the soldiers should retain the booty they 
had acquired, with the exception of horses, elephants and treasure, which 
were to be reserved for the Sultan ”. {Ehaeatnu-hFuiuh in E.D. m 77. 
See also xbtd. 91-2). All the elephants captured by Balban from Tughril 
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and by Prince Ulngb Khan in the raid of Jajnagar are eiplidtly 
stated by Barani to have been reserved for the Snltan. (B. D. HI. 120 and 
235). All the elephants captured by Firhz Tnghlaq in his campaigns 
in Bengal and the jungles of Orissa or sent to him as gifts or tribute by 
Sultan Sikandar and the Raja of Jajnagar are said, by Shams-i-Siraj, 
to have been led and mastered before the Sultan and .carried off along 
with himself to Delhi. (2*. F. 175, 1. 16; E. D. Ill, 316). 

Budanni says in illustration of Islam Shah Sun’s ambition to 
establish. an absolute autocracy and one-man rule, that he “ would not 
allow any Amir to keep more than a sorry female elephant, adapted only 
for carrying baggage (Text I. 884. Tr. L 496=B. D. V 487). The 
author of the Wagiatri-Mushtagi also declares that m the last two or 
three years of his reign, Islam Shah did not present toiany of his Amirs 
a single elephant. (B. D IV. 604 note). Elephants were occasionally 
bestowed by the Saltans of Dehli as marks of special favour on their sub- 
jects and. great Amirs and leaders of armies do appear to have kept them, 
but it was a regal privilege which was jealously guarded and its assump- 
tion without permission was regarded as an overt act of treason or 
rebellion {^Tdbaqat l-Nasiri m B. D. II. 338, 343 post; Text 192, 1. 8, 
398, 1. 10 ; Raverty’s Tr. 650 note, and 662). The gift of an elephant was 
a special favour {Ibid, 252, 1 19). 

But evidence still more direct is available. It appears from a Qaslda 
of the contemporary poet, Parrukhi, that the rule was to divide the booty 
collected after a battle in the presence of Sultan Mahmud himself. 
Ordinary articles were, after valuation by experts, distributed among 
the soldiers, but “ all precious stones, arms and elephantsi to the value 
oi omfif^ of ihs total spoils toere set apart for the Sultan”. (M. 0. 
138). Baihaqi also explicitly states that all the elephants were under 
the direct control of the Saltan Mas'ud, (849, 488) and that they were 
'annually reviewed by him in- person '(M G. 139). Indeed, Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad explicitly states that in those eaily days, no one had the right to 
.-hse? ClOphaBtg'^SSSpt the Badshah ,(X A. 33, -h 10 ; see also P. I. 69, 1. 9). 

-Dr. Nnaim gives the purport of ‘Utbi’s words thus “ He [‘Utbi] 
states that the booty was so immense that the share ' of the Sultan 
alone amounted to 120 elephants, besides, gold, silver and arms.” (M. G. 
101). Altogether, only 120 were captured and all of them formed part 
of the Sultan’s share. Not one went to anybody else. The words used 
by ‘Utbi are cjlhUl u*” and there is no qualifying epithet edrrosponding 
to ‘personal’ or ‘special’ in the Arabic text. (Dehli Lith, 260,1.8). 
Reynolds’ translation is “ a hundred and sixty {sic) elephants augmented 
in this victory the stables of the royal stud, with an enormous booty in 
money and weapons.” (p. 324). All that Gardezi states is that 280 
elephants were captured (Z. A. 67, 1 9). 

H. 31, last'line. He [Abi-l-Fatuh Daud\ determined to load all his 
property on elephants and carry it off to Sarandibt 
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• > and Tu'lefi Multan empty. 

This asseveration i8,<on the face of it, so preposterous, that Baverty 
hazarded the almost equally amazing conjecture that 'Sarandlb* must 
stand for Kachh JBhuj. CMihran, 825n). Butias he has not advanced any 
'reason for the pronouncement, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss it. 
Dr Nazim 'makes Dafid fly to “an island in the Indtis '(M G.‘97). 
It seems futile to indulge in farther speculations and surmises, but if it 
is at all worth while to do so, * Debal-Sind*’ would appear to be a more 
plausible restoratiou. Muhammad-i-Qasim is said to have seut (the 
prodigious treasure acquired at Multan to Debal by boats with a >view 
to its ultimate transportation to Baghdad. iphaohnama in £. D. L 207 
■ and note) 

The Qaramata rulers of • Multan were closely .associated with Debtd 
'and Mansnra In fact, the Ism'aili heresy seems to 'have' found its way 
into Sind and the Punjab mainly through Debal, which was the great 
‘ entrepot of commerce with other parts of Asia Mahmud of Ghazna is 
known to have led a punitive expedition against Ebaflf, the ruler of 
Mansnra, because' he' was “ an apostate Muhammadan ” or' Qarmatian. 
(249 infra), Khafif was most probably a Sumra and the letter from the 
chief of the r Druses to Shaikh Ibn Samar bin Baja.Bal exhorting him 
to “ bring back Daud the Younger, mto the true rehgion** indicates 
dearly ,jhat the Qarmatians of Mnltw were closely connected with the 
, Sumra chiefs of Upper as wjsll as Lower Sind, % e. with Mansura as well 
as Debal (See Elliot’s Note, 491r«f^/ra) 'Utbi, though 'learned in the 
history of Islamic conquest, was almost rontirely ignorant , of > (Indian 
- geography and he seems to have mixed up ’.Sarandlb ’ with ' Sind-D,ebal * 
or ‘DebabSind ’. 

Eirishta [I 24, L 1 f f ] speaks of Abi-l-Path-i-Daud as the grandson 
of Shaikh Hamid Lody, and the error is reproduced and propagated in 
0. H L TTT. 14, although it bad been .demonstrated and -denounced long 
, ago by Baverty (Mihrfn, 326 note). ‘ Lpdy ’ must be a miswriting of tSjf 
* Lawi, who was the son of Ghalib Ma^‘^ {Pratrtee, L 877 Sprenger, 
884, B.D f 21), Istakhn (Ed. Goeje, 176, 1 7] and Ibn Hauqal (B. D.L 
86) all .say that -.the rulers of Multan, |were descended from Usama bin 
Iawi inn Ghalib, an Arab of the tribe of cQuraish, the same to which 
l^nhammad belonged. The Lodis are known to have been Afgh^ and 
" there- were no Lodi^ nor Lodi rulers as Baverty incisively states, "in 
Multan, at this time nor centuries afterwards 
II 33 , 1 13 Victory near Wqikind ^ 

Nothing more spemfio than .this can be, gathered from the Ohronidles, 
but it is stated in the Official Gazetteers of the districts of Attook and 
Bawalpindi and by Delmenck also in his HListory of the Gakkara (J. A. 
S. B XL. (1871), p. 71) that, according to a tradition sWl current in the 
l.ocality, this battle was fought in the plain of Ohach between Hazro and 
. Atah- ^aihind, which is flfteen miles above Atak on theieft bank of flie 
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IndnSt is, by its position on the river, a place of strategetical importance, 
and Alexander The Great is generally thonght to have crossed the Xndns 
at Waihind. (Smith, B.HX 55). It appears to have been regarded as a 
military station of consequence even so late as the reign of Akbar. 
Daring the campaign against the Baushanais or Tarikis in 994^ H. 
(1686-7 A.O.), Madhav Sinha, the brother of Raja Man Sinha of Amber, 
was stationed at Waihind with a well-appointed army and was, consequent- 
ly, able on a critical occasion, to come to Man Sinha^s assistance and 
rout the Afghans. (B. II. 865, Tr. IL 366; see also T.A. in B.D.V. 455 
note). 

Baverty, misled by a blundering gloss of F’s, confounds Waihind 
with Bha^da, and avers that Bhatinda was the capital of Jaipal, whose 
kingdom he extends to the Hakra or Wahinda, (N. A. 320 ; X* N. Tr. 
79-80 note), but both these assertions are demonstrably erroneous. The 
nameless Hindu EDurtory of Blashmir which he relies upon so implicitly 
and cites so frequently (T. N. Tr. 453, 455, 460 Notes) is a modem 
compilation of no value. 

II. 33, Z. 7 from foot Brahmanpal, son of Andpal. 

I venture to say with some confidence that is a misreading of 
*Utbi and his copyists do not appear to have ever known what 
to make of the outlandish name Tarojanpal (Tnlochanapala). Here it 
is written Brahmanpal, elsewhere (47, 48, 60 infra), it assumes the form 
‘ Burn Jaipal’ and in some Mss. of Jurbadhaqani’s translation ‘Perou 
Hebal ’. {Ibid. 47 note). Even Dr. Nazim has not been able to escape the 
pitfall. He says that Anandapala’s army was placed under the command 
of Brahmanpal his son and defeated in the battle of Waihind in 399 H. 
(M. G. 90), but (Delhi lith. 279, 1. 8 or Labor Iith. 224) is, like 

* Perou Hebal ’ and * Puru JaipaP, really nothing but with the 

Nuqtas misplaced. 

II. 34, Z. 5. Capture of Ehtmnagar, 

P. calls it the * Fort of Bhim ’ (I. 26, 1. 4 f. f.). B. confuses it with 
Thdna Bhim or Thana Bhawan which is a place in Muzafftonagar 
district. (Constable 26 B c) ‘Unsuri asserts that the treasure had 
accumulated since the time of the Pandava Bhima (Ditudn, p. 60, verse 
8; E.D. IV, 178 note). Beinaud surmised that the place must have 
derived its name, not from that mythical giant, but from Bhimadeva of 
the Shahiya dynasty, while Elliot was inclined to think that “ this town 
of Bhim was on the spot called Bhawan, which lies about a mile from the 
fort [of Nagarkot] and Bhim is a mistake arising from its presumed 
foundation by the heroic Bhim (446 infra). 

those conjectures are unhistorical. The correct name was pro- 
^ ^ Nagarkot is not specially associated in Hindu 

^ Pfindava gpant and the name may have been derived 

rom irmi, one of the names of the Devi who is the consort of 
a cva. he explanation has suggested itself to me in the course 
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of a study of tHe Travels of Hiuen-Tsiang who writes ; “ To the north- 
east of the city x x x x 60 li or so, we come to a high mountain on 
whidi is a figure of the wife of Ishvara Deva This is Bhirna Devt 
All the people of the better class and the lower orders, too, declare that 
this figure was self-wrought It has the reputation of working miracles, 
and therefore is venerated (toorsfupped) by all, so that from every part 
of India men come to pay their vows, and seek prosperity thereby. Both 
poor and rich assemble here from every part, near and distant (Tr. 
Beal, 1, 118 note, see also Ibid II 214, where there is a reference to the 
worship of the foot-pnnt of Bhima, ». e , Dnrga, Parvati, Bhavani, 
Kali etc.) in another place also. 

The temples in the fort itself as well as in Bhawan are dedicated to 
the worship of Bhima as Amba or Vaireshwan Devi, and the name 
' Bhavan * is merely due to the fact that every temple raised to a female 
deity or Shakti ts called ‘ Bhavan ^ as Blhot himself says (445 tnfra). 
The temple at Nagarkot is said, by the author of the Wagiat-s-Mushtaqi, 
to have been sacred to Denshankar (B D. IV 554) and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad also observes that Bhavan was an idol-temple of Siahamaya, (T 
A 8(^,1 8, E D V 868), another name of the same goddess. The Devi 
[of] Shankara and Mahamaya are synonymous with Bhima or Bhavani, 
Parvati, Bhairavi, Durga, Kali, Amba, Jagdhatn etc. 

II 35, 1 13. Among the booty teas a house of stiver, like to {he houses 
ofrtch men, {he lengik of tcTnch teas Giirty yards and {he 
breadth fifteen. It could he taken to pteces and put to- 
gether again And {here was a canopy .. supported on 
two golden and two stiver poles which had been cast in 
moulds 

This yard (f must be the cubit of about eighteen inches. The 
canopy must have been what the old Jaina annalists of dujarat call a 
Mandapika. The author of the Suknta Sanktrtana, a Jama chronicle 
written in 1227 A 0 , states that the King of Sapadlaksha, t e Sambhar, 
presented to Ajayapala Chalukya, King of Gujarat, a silver MandaptJM 
as a feudatory^s oSermg to his suzeram (B G. I 194). A Mandapika 
of gold IB also said to have been captured m battle by Damara, the 
general of Bhimadeva Chalukya from Kamh, the Bong of Chedi, and to 
have been presented by Bhima to the god Somanath. (Jbtd L i 168). 

'Unsun also speaks of this ' house of silver,’ but calls it a throne of 
pure silver which had belonged at one time to the F&ndava Bhima, from 
whom, he supposed or surmitfed that Bhimnagar had derived its name. 
{Dhodn, Lucknow Lith'. of 1922 A' C, p 60, verse 11) But’Dtbi’s, 
description is more< graphic and precise and indicates that it was a 
foldmg pavilion made of silver for bemg used in royal journeys and 
progresses, and not a throne 

II. 38, 1 2. Arslanu-l-Jaztb \was posted] to {he left wing, 

'Is the sobnquet ‘ Jazib ’ or * 5Ajib *? Saverty contends that 
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* Jazib * is an “ error on the part of some early copyist for ‘ Hajib,* and ■ 
which has been blindly followed by Firishta and other modem authors.? 
(T. N. Tr.' 118 Note). But he is evidenUy, speaking without booki Tlie 
sobriquet is clearly spelt as ‘Jazib* more than once by ‘Utbi as well as 
Gardezi (Z.A. 68, 85, 89) and Baihaqi (71, L 7; 98, last lme; 156, 1. S f. f.;- 
158, 1. 1 ; see also 135 infra). , ‘Awfi also writes ‘ Jazib * (186 infra). 
Minhaj explams that Jazabi [liJ***-] in the Mongol tongue signifies a 
Eajib (T N. Text 840, L 3 ; 866, 1. 5=Eaverty ’s Tr. 979, 1047). 
IL'39t L 18 and Footnote. A stone teas found there in the temple of' 

the great Budda [at Nardin]. 

It [the word ‘ Budda *] cannot be meant for 
an idol, as that word is Persian. [Foot-note). 
The foot-note is likely to mislead, and should be read in connection 
with what Elliot himself says at E. D. L 507. ‘Utbi does not mean that' 
the temple was a Buddhist shrme or dedicated to the worship of Gautama, 
the Buddha. ‘ Budda< * here is really the genenc Persian term for ‘ idol *, 
«=^i in Arab guise. It is frequently used for ‘ idol ’ and ‘idol-temple* m 
Biladuri who says that “ the Indians give the name of budd to an idol ”. 
(E. D. L 120). See also Ibn-al-AthIr, 246 infra.' 

On hue 20, ‘ Fifty thousand * is a slip for ‘ forty thousand’, which is 
found m Jurbadhaqani. (Reynolds, 892). The old Behli lithograph of 
‘Utbi also, has ^ o-jl (335, 1. 10). See also P. (I 81, 1. 17). 

II;40, 3. In the country of Thdnesar there were elephants of the 

Sailaman [Ceylon) breed famous for military purposes. 
Therc'can be little doubtthat the readings ‘Muslim*, 'Musalman’and 

* Sulaimani’ are copyists* errors, iyide EUiot’s Note 455 infra). Taver- 
nier states that the elephants of Oeylon were famous< for their courage, 
and'for that reason, much sought* after in India even in his day. (Travels. 
Tr. Ball. L 276). His contemporary, T^evenot, also bears witness to the 
great esteem in which they were held. (Travels into the Levant. Eng. Tr.-of ’ 
1687. Part iii; 45). The fame of the species is of ancient date. The trade 
in elephants betweem Ceylon and the mainland is mentioned by Aelian 
in the Third Christian century, Cosmas Indikopleustes in the , Sixth, 
(Cathay, L 230), Odoricin the Fourteenth, ‘Abdu-r*razzaq in the Fifteenth, 
(B. D. IV. Ill) and Bibeiro in the Sixteenth. The last author observes 
that King Dharmapala of Ceylon (c. 1697 A.C.) used to “sell 20 or 30 
elephants every year to the Mogor at a very high price**. (Barbosa, 
Tr. Dames, n. 41 and 113-4 Note). 

The name of the island is written by ‘Utbi*s copyists, but the 
contemporaneous poetMas‘ud S‘ad Salman*8 spelling is (D* D. IV. 
519). It is not improbable that ‘Utbi himself wrote oMr* and that 
the scribes have altered the ‘ ha * into a ‘mim*. Qazvini writes ‘ Sailan’ 
(Gildemeister, Op. oit. 61, 298), Rashldu-d-din and ‘Abdu-r-razz^ (B. D. 
1. 70 and E. D. ly. 108 ), ‘Sil&n*. 

In this connection, it may be worth while a)so to draw attention to 
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the faot that wild elephants were found, in fonher -fimes and are, even 
now, in the Siwalik range in the nelghbonrhbod of Thwesar. Thornton 
states in his article on Hastinapnr, the traditional capital of the Kauravas, 
which lies about 20 uules N. B of Meerut and 60 iniles south-east of Tha- 
nesar, that “ these animals abound in the forest about 60 miles north of 
Hastinapur, at the south-western base of the SIwalih fan^”. Hastinapnr 
itself is smd by him 'to denve its name &om" Hosti-Blephant. (Gaz 401). 
May it not he that' these ' Sailamani elephants’ of the H^a of Thanesar 
were-tho:e found in the SitoaliJc Hills dose to Thanesar f Ceylonese 
elephants are generally Mtiknas, that is tuskless (Yiie, H. J. a. v. Mulma), 
and peihaps all that is really meant is,1^t these Thanesar elephants 
resembled the Ceylonese spedra in tha^ r^jiect. 

II. 42| Z. 3. , 3dbli, son of 8haM, pn of Bamhi x x x x corns forward, 
offering Jiis allegiance and his services as guide 
As the variants are J-^j and he may be the Jangi, Japki or 
Chapki, who is said to have been governor of the fort of Elalanjar in 
the hills, by Baihaq.1 (6l‘ and 92 infra) The^Jakki or Cbakki Hmdu, 
who is again mentioned in the same author’s account of Mas'hd’s expedition 
against Hat^ as the commander of a fort near jhelum, may perhaps 
be the very same individual (140 infra; Text, 88, 169, 211, 664). * fiamhi’ 
is' spelt Bihnu in the Dehli lith. (8w, L 10) and the' name may be 
read' as Bhimi The infamous Kashmir queen Didda was the^ maternal 
. grand-^'ughter of Bhima Shahi of Waihind and' her father was a Prince 
of liohar (Duff, C. L 91) It is po^ble that a son or grandson of Bhima 
Sh&hi had also married into the Lohar family and that this Sabli, Japki 
or Janki was the issue of that union and thus related to both famines 
This fort of Kalacgar appears, (Baihaqi, Text, 664, 1. 8 f t),'to have 
lain north of the Jhelum in the pass leadmg into Kashmir. Sir A. Stein 
has identified it with Kotli in Blashmir, Lat. M°-88' N., Long. 78°-58' B. 
Kdffi lies to the north of Jhelum and in tSd EUfa to the north-west of 
Pnn^ These hills were held, till early in the nineteenth century, by 
petty chiefs known as the Eajas'of Kotli. {Art, on Andent Geography of 
Kashmir in J. Au S B. 1899’, p. I 'Bdjatarangini, Trans, n 4^ Note). 
Garden, Nizamd-d-din and P. inform us that Khwaja Ahmad 
the Vazir of Mahmud,' was imprisoned in the fort ol Kalanjar of which 
Janki was the governor. (Z. A , 96, L 16; T- A, p7 11 ; P. I 40, 1. 4 f f ). 

The man was probably a cadet of the ruling family of Lohar, not the 
Baja himrelf , as is suggested in the O.^H. L (Hi l6), but a brother or 
nephew who aspired to oust his relative, and pave his oiro way^ to the 
thhone. He was, in fact, one of those domestic traitors whib have always 
been common, both before and sinc^ in all mhng dynasties Ho had 
gone over and offered his services to fte invader only -mth that object. But 
when Mahmud had to' retire discomfited from Lohar, this Sabli, Janld 
or Ohakki was consoled and had to be content with the governorship of 
Kotli, the nearest frontier fortress of the province, as the prize lor which 
19 
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he had staked everything was out of reach. i ' ' ' ^ 

11. 42, 1 17. Be arrived at the fort of Barha in the country of Bardot. 

Elliot notes the variants * Barma* and ‘ Burdar *, but the name is 
clearly written ^Ji Barana’ by Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 4), whose work was 
not accessible to him and there is no doubt now as^ to the situation of 
the fort. A copper-plate inscription relating to this ruling family has 
been found at Baran or Bulandshabr. Blaradatta's name is explicitly 
mentioned in this record as that of the seventh of the line of l?or (Doda 
Chauhan) Eajas of the town. The inscription is dated V. S 1283= 
1177 A. 0. and is edited in J. A. S. B. 1869, Pt. i. 21-27. See also Growse, 
Bulandshahr, 40. 

II. 43, 1 . 5. Capture of Kulchand's Fort. 

Gardezi gives the name of the fort as Ifahawan (Z. A. 75, L 9) and 
‘Unsuri calls it Mahawin (Ditoan, p. 101, verse 2). See also y* A. 7, 1 5 
f. f. Eulchand (Knlachandra) is a common Hindu name and it has been 
supposed that he was some subordinate of the Saja of the country and 
merely the castellan or governor of the fort. But the manner in which 
*Utbi speaks of him militates decisively against any such supposition. 
Whatever the correct form of the name may really be, it seems certain 
that he was one of the greatest and most powerful sovereigns of his day 
in India. The d^cription which follows leaves little room for doubt on 
that head. He is said to have been a Satanic leader who had assumed 
superiority owr all other rulers, defeated, put to flight every one he had 
fought with and possessed a great army, numerous elephants and strong 
forts, which were secure from attack and capture This means, if words 
have any meaning, that he was not a second-rate territorial chief or 
governor, one of the small fry of feudatories and vassals, but a real Triton 
among the minnows, a man who represented one of the five or six Great 
Powers of Continental India in his day. And this inference is 
corroborated and confirmed by the concrete fact, that after his defeat, 
Mahmud was able to capture no less than 185 of his elephants. ‘Utbi, 
Gardezi (Z. A. 7B, L 14) and Khwandamir (B. D. IV. 178) agree in this 
statement, and it indicates that he must have possessed and brought to the 
battle-field many more, as some must have been able to make their escape. 

The number of elephants which an Indian Eaja could command in 
those days, provides a fairly reliable criterion, if not absolutely crucial 
test, of the extent and magnitude of his power. Thus, when Mahmud 
encountered Jayapala, the latter is said to have brought 300 elephants to 
the theatre of war (Z. A. 66, 1. 2) and surrendered 50 as the price of 
peace (27 ante). The Sultan’s defeat of Biji Bai of Bhatiya yielded one 
hundred and twenty (30 ante), and the capture of 270 after the final rout 
of Tnlochanapala on the Bahib must have helped to seal the fate of 
his dynasty. (61 infra). The great strength of Ganda, Baja of Halanjar, 
lay in a batlahon of 640 war-elephants, of which 580 foil into the 
invader s hands after his pusillanimous flight. (Z. A. 77, 1. 11 j 78, 1. 8 j 
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T. A. 7, ]. 20). The petty Baja of Baran was let o£E with a tribute of 
thirty elephants and the equally powerless Kaehhwah chief of Gwalior 
was able to secure immunity by yielding thirty-five (Z A 79, 1 6 f f.), 
but Ganda was so plentifully supplied with them that he was supposed to 
be able to spare 800 and mulcted in that number, (lhtd.,80, 1. 6) 
Similarly, we are told at a later penod, that when Jayachchandra, the 
great Ba]& of Banaras, was defeated and slam at Chandawar, 100 or 300 
elephants were captured by the victor (223, 297, in/Va) out of a total of 
7(X) which he is said, by another authority, (251 infra), to have been able 
to muster and bring to the field 

Moreover, ‘Utbi declares (1 3 f f ) that in this battle “ nearly fifty 
thousand of Kulchand’s followers were killed or drowned ”, which, even 
if overstated, indicates that he must have been one of the greatest among 
the rulers of his times., ^ . 

In view of these facts, I venture to offer the suggestion that this name 

tX" should be read as -SP * Kakalla (or Kokalla) Chid ’ or as ' Eal- 
Chidi, or [Ehlaohanf] He took up his position in the great jungle near 
Mahaban, with a view to intercept the invader. This town is situated at 
a strategic point near the Jumna and has often figured in later mihtary 
history. " A short distance west of it”, wntra Thornton, “the Jumna 
is passable by a much frequented ford, by which Jaswant Bao Holkar 
fled from the Doab ”, after the rout of his great army by General Lake 
at Farmkhabad in 1801 ; and here also in 18(&, “ Amir Khan crossed 
in his incursion into the Duab and subsequently recrossed, in his flight 
from the British army ”. (Gaz. 640). 

Chedi 18 one of the many Sanskrit names of the Jumna and that 
river formed the boundary between the empire of Qanauj and the king- 
dom of the Kalachuris or Ohedis of Tripura in the south-east, from very 
early times. (Valdya, H. M. H L, n, 105, 134) The Chedi country lay, 
according to Mr Fargiter, “ along the south bank of the Jumna, from the 
Ohambal on the north-west to Harwi on the south-easL Its limit 
southwards was the plateau of Malwa and the hills of Bundelkhand ”. 
(JA SJB. 1895, Pt I, 263). The Kalachuris have been inseparably asso- 
ciated with tiie Jumna from the very inception of their power and they 
are indebted for the alternative designation, Chedi, to the fact of their 
sway having extended to the Chedi, i e , the Jumna. This accounts also 
for Kakalla Kalaohuri or Chedi having posted himself at Mahaban, which' 
lies near the left or eastern bank of the Jumna (I G XVI. 427) He had 
done BO with a view to obstruct the progress of Mahmud and prevent him 
from crossing over and sacking Mathura which lay on the opposite side of 
the river. As Kakalla II is believed by experts to have reigned from 
about 1000 to 1020 A,G (Duff C L 1(6, 293 , Vaidya H M H, I , IH 188), 
the chronology offers no difficulty His son Gangeya is explicitly said 
by Alberuni to have been reigning in or about 1(60 A.C. and we have it 
' from another Musalman contemporary, Baihaqi, that Banaras formed a 
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part of his extensive dominions in 424 A.H.=1084 j£.0. A Hindu Mcord i 
also found at Fiawan shows that Gangeya was in power in 1038 A.C. and 
there can be little doubt that he reigned from about from 1020 to 1040 A.O. 
(Duff. 118, m apud p.A^JR. XXL 113 ; Bpig. Ind. II. 304). The fact of . 
the matter is t^t this" Gangeya Chedi is no other than the Chand Eai, i.e. 
Chid ) B&i of *Utbi and Gardezi and their copyists. And this will 
stand out clearly if we bear in mind that ‘tJtbi speaks of him as “ one of 
the greatest kings of, Hind, who in his pride and self-sufaci^cy, thought 
that he held the Pleiades in his hand even while sitting The site of 
Sha'rwa, [Terva, Tevar?] the fort in which he took refuge and from which 
he was obliged to fly has not been ^ed, but the most probable opinion is 
that it,'and alsoT tiie lofty hills and impenetrable jungles to which he 
was pursued by Mahmud, lay somewhere in the Chedi country. I have 
shown elsewhere that' 'the gmt Hindu king who was a neighbour of 
Gapda of Ealanjar and master of one thousand elephants and who sought 
to' placate 'Mahmud by sending him some most extraordinary presents 
must he this Ohand Bai, Chid or Chedi Bai. His name ‘ Kabakana 
Najdah ’ [• is, I thin^ a miswriting of • •‘i? Gangeya Chedah. 

II. 4S, 1. 2. ' There toaV a 'sapphire the weight- of which was 460 

' * miskals. 

This statement has stumped^ the commentators. Sir 'W^olseley Haig 
refuses to belief in the existence of a sapphire “ weiring over sixteen 
pounds and a half (CH.I. IIL 19) and Dr. Nazim also remarks that 450, 
nusqals Is ‘ an impossible weight for a precious stone (M. G. 108 note). 

'The real question is, was' the stone a sapphire at all, as modem 
mineralogists understand that term! " The sole mterion of the old 
lapidaries ”, MrV C. "W. King warns us, “ was the eye. Their system^ of 
nomenclature' was also utterly bnsound”. (Natural History of Pirecious 
Stones, p. 63)'. Although we now possess chemical, microscopic, optical 
and other scientific tests, it is not infrequently difficult to place a precious 
stone in the proper class and even competent experts differ on the point. 
Many semi-precious stones* are, even now, liable to be confused with and 
pass for their really precious congeners. The grey hyacinth is said to be 
occasionally mistaken for the diamond and its red variety for themby. 
(Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones, 140). Spinels also are often 
wrongly classed as rubies. {Ibid. lOoj 108). - , . 

Many Oriental writers appear to have had very foggy notions on 
these mattera. Minhaj assures us that M‘uizzu-d.din Sam had amassed 
auionds ^vhich are the most^ precious kinds of gems” 
i*=-> (T. N. 125, 1. 8). Mirkhwand, 

asserte that Mahmud of Ghazna possessed more than a hundred rolls of 
precious stonea.” (E,. D. IV 135),. See also Amir Khusrau in B. D. IH. 92. 

avcrnler observes that even professional jewellers in the East were 
so gnorant that they called all coloured stones rubies. The sapphire is a 

no ru y, t o amethyst a violet ruby, the topaz a yellow ruby.*' (Travels, 
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Tr. Ball. n. 101). Ibn Batnta naively states that “in Ceylon, some of 
the ^hies ate red, some yellow and some hlae” (Gihh. 257). 

This partioalar stone is called ‘ blue ruby ’ by ‘Utbi, Mirkh- 

wand and Pirisbta, while Gotdezi speaks of it as * a rnby of the colour of 
antimony (76, 1 1) and KJiwandamir as a ‘ purple ruby * 

(H. S n 4, p 23, I 3 f f ). The sapphire is a variety of 
corundum of different shades of blue, and when possessing an amethyst 
or purple colour is known as the Oriental amethyst Mr. Emanuel 
complains that even sewellers confound the ordinary^ t « semi-precious 
amethyst with the Oriental vaiiety (Op. c»f 114, 157). It would seem that 
this stone was not a real sapphire but a very fine specimen of the 'semi- 
precious amethyst, which is found tn large blocks m Ceylon, (Tennent, 
Ceylon, X 544) and m’any other places. '(Dana, Mineralogy, n 196) 

■ The weight of the stone also has been greatly overstated m the C H. 

I. , probably on account of some arithmetical error The real weight 
appears to have been only about 4 2/3 lbs The mtsgal was equal to about 
72 grains. (C P K D 161 , Poole, Coins of the Shahs of Persia, Introd , 
Alberuni, Tr I 160, Tdi iJch-v-BasTiidt, Ti. '^6, 469 notes) 450f7iwgaZs 
would be 32400 grs. « e. about 4 2/3 lbs. Avoirdupois or 5 5/8 lbs. 
Troy, not 16i,'ae the C. EL I makes it. 

Again, Sir Wolsoley Haig observes that the quantity of gold yielded 
by the idols may very, well have been over 648 lbs. as is recorded ” But 
the weight recorded by 'Utbi, B (I 16, Tr. 25), and P. (I 29, 1 2 f. f ) is 
98300 misqdls, t e more than 1010 lbs Avoirdupois, not 648 only. 

The name of the ruler of Qanau] was Eajyapala (J in ‘Utbi), not 
Jaipal as it IS here on 1 4 f.f There is no authority for calling him 
Jaichand. (C. H. 1. 19) He is called Eajyapala in several inscriptions *(V. 
Smith in J E. A S 1908, p 791; B. H I 854 note. Duff, 105, 118-4). 

II. 46, 1 . 11 from foot Capture of ilunj, 

Elliot Identified Munj witK Majhawan, on the Pandu river, ten miles 
south of Kanhpur (Cawnpore), Asni with a town ten miles north-east 
of Pathpur and Sharwa' with Sriswaga’th on the Pahuj or with Seunra 
on the Ken (458-9 infra). Dr. Vost was for locating Munj at Manaich, 
which is said to bate been the old name of Z^farSbad near Jaunpur and 
for placing Asni aWo in its vicimty. (J. E. A. S 1905). Sir Wolseley 
HAig accepts Dr) Vest’s hypothesis. (C H. I. HI. p. 20) Dr Nazim differs 
froih theni all. He 'postulates that Mahmud captured these forts not'On 
his direct route, but on the retut n march from Qanauj to Ghazna and 
locates Munj at 14 miles north of Etawa, Asni at Asai GHat 6 miles 
west of it and Sharwa at Sarsawa 18 miles west of Meerut (M. G. 109). 

II. 50, 1. 14. SaHIe of the Bahib. 

Elliot (462-3 infra), Sir Wolseley Haig (CHI. HE 21), and 
others are agreed that the battle took place somewhere between 
Qanauj and Bari on the Eamganga or the Sye. Dr Hazim, however, 
conttods that the site was near- Af^algarh in Bijnor. (IMG. 95 and noteX 
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The reason he gives for this opinion is that ** the Bamganga is Known as 
the Bnhnt in the upper pari only of its course, according to 'the I. Q. 
TYT, 176.” (M. G. 94 note). But this argnment is almost decisively 
invalidated by the fact that, however correct the statement of tb‘e L G. 
may be, in regard to modern usage, it is not at all borne ont by what we 
dnd in the historical literature. 

Alberuni explicitly states that the waters of the Ganges, ihe Bdhah, 
the Gudi and the Sarju meet near the city of Bari, which he places at 
three days* march eastwards of Qananj. (B. D. I. 49*60, 64 = Saohau*« 
Tr. I, 199, 201). The author of the TarVch UvhdraJcshahi (written 
about 860 H.) tells us that in 817 H., Taju-l-mulk, pursuing the course 
of the Bahab, arrived at Sargdwari, and crossing the Ganges there, 
attacked the infidels of Khor and Kampila. (Text 184, L 9=B. D. IV. 47). 
This statement is also found in the T. A. (134, 1. 10). Again, f^'amatulla 
writes that when Buhlul Lody invaded Jaunpur, Sultan ^usain, being 
unable to resist, retired towards Babraich, towards which place Sultan 
Buhlul likewise directed his fooHieps and they met on fhe lanJcs of Hie 
FaJiah. (B.D.V. 89=Dom. 1. 63. See also T. A. 168, 1. 10; B. I. 311=Tr. 
409 ; F. I. 178, 1. 7). The last of these passages seems decisive and 
indicates that the designation was not confined, in the fifteenth century, 
to the upper course only of the Bamganga, but was applied to its lotcer 
course also. The fact is that the name Bamganga is not found an 3 nvhere 
in the older chronicles and appears to be modem. The original name of 
Hie entire stream, from its source in Kumaon to its confluence with the 
Ganges oppodte Qanauj, appears to have been Bahab or BaHat. 

It may be worth while to note that Gardezi, the only other con* 
temporary authority, places this battle on the Ganges and also states 
explicitly that the eight men who crossed the river proceeded to Bari and 
finding it empty, sacked and looted it. (Z. 'A. 72, 1. 2). This is manifestly 
inapplicable to 'Afzalgarh or to the upper course of the Bamganga. 
The T. A. (9, 1. 8) and F. (1. 31, 1. 8) have substituted the Jumna, but 
this is one of the numerous blunders into which these compilers have 
fallen. 

II. 53, 1. 7 from foot. The portion [of BaikagVs tcorh] relating to 

Mahmud* 8 IHstory was called TajtrhFutuh as 
is evident from *Un8urf8 Kasaid, 

But ‘Un^uri died dther in 481 H. or 441 H. (F. 1. 39, L 9 f. f.; Beale, 
Oriental Biographical Dictionary, s. n. and as BUiot himself states, B. D. 
IV. 516). Baihaqi explidtly informs us that he legan to write Ms annals, 
only in 448 H. (Text, 79, 1. 6 f. f.) and his work could not have been 
published at all before 455 H. as Sunday, llthBajab 455, is mentioned in 
this pawage as the actual date of writing. It is, therefore, impossible for 
Unsuri to have made any reference to Baihaqi ’s Chronicle. The name of 
the author of the * T aju~l-F uiuJi * is not certainly known, as the work is not 
now extant. Dr. Bazim ascribes it to 'Up|uri himself on the ground that 
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the poetr refers to it “ in glowing terms” repeatedly (M G-. p. 1 note), bnt 
the reason advanced for the conjecture is hardly convincing and it seems 
neither fair nor charitable to accuse him gratuitously of puffing himself 
BO impudently. 

II. 56, 1. 6. ' Mo^ people love silly stories , . as where (he narrator 
says that in a certain sea, *I saw an island on which people 
landed . .and tt (hen moved away, and we saw it was a fish! 
It is strange to come across in Baihaqi (Text, 886, 1. 1) this ancient 
sailor’s yam, whidi is referred to by Milton (Paradise Lost, L200) and 
has been traced by his commentators to Olaus Magnus* History of 
Scandinavia. The tale is told in Hakluyt’s Voyages (I. 568) also and is 
the theme of Sindbad’s Fourth Voyage. The legend of the old woman 
who turned a man into an ass by witdioraft is another hoary mythus. 
It is Apnleius’ story of the Goldep which was written in the second 
.century, in imitation of one of the works of his Oredan contemporary, 
Ludan. 

II. 59, Z. 5. Ahvl Fowl mentiOss in hts Ayinr^-AJdfari (hat Sultan 
I , Moihmud^ twice visited Benares. 

I , Abnl Fazl’s authority on such a point is of little or no weight, espe< 
dally as both the eontemporaiy historians, 'Utbi and Gardezi, say nothing 
about it and as all .the other later compilers also are silent. It is tme 
that such silence proves nothing but there is in the work of Alberuni 
a categorical statement which dearly implies that the * Holy CSty * had 
been never harried by the iconoclast Sultan of Ghazna. Writing in 1030; 
he observes that Hmdu sdences have retired far away from those parts 
of the cotntry which have been conquered by us, and have fled to places 
whidh* our hand cannot yet reachf to Kashmir, Banaras and other 
places.” (Saobau’sTr. L 22). Alberuni ’s statement read side by side 
with Haihaqi's (128 infra) is deddve. 

II 65, Z. 14. The Amir said, 'I will entrust him with all (he duties 

emcepting such, as respect conviviality, wine-drinldng, 
fighting, (he game of Ohaugan and Ghank^Tudiak 
Dowson has left the word v3:*ini3:*<-^ (Text, 178, 1. 14) untranslated, 
here may mean ' harp ’, i e., music and modcal entertainments. 
ijf literally dgnifles ' gourd ’, hence * archer’s mark or target ’. The 
game called of is thus described in the Ohiyasu-hLughat. “A pole 
40 or 60 gas [yards] long was flxed in the ground, to which in olden times, 
a gourd in Persian and«3^ in TurM) and in later days, a tray 
was hung. The players were mounted on horse-back and shot arrows at 
the J:* or while nding ”. Babur says of his unde, Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza, that " he drew a good bow and as a mle hit the gourd iqabag) in 
riding across the maidan ”. (B. N. Tr. Beveridge, 84; Erskine’s Tr. 21). 
Abul Fad records that Akbar once showed his skill in shooting at the 
Qfllaq before Hnmayun and Bairam Khan eomppsed an ode in honour of 
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the event (A.N. Text, 1. 335=Tr. I. 613). See also Ibid. L 218, where the 
phrase V. f/b:* Qahog Imzar was hot,i‘ e. archery was keen” — 

(Tr. I 440) arrests attention. The games ofc53k andi53^-^l v3:» are 

mentioned twice m connection with Hamayhn’s sojourn in Persia in 
the Maasiru-l Umara, (L 374, 395). See also S‘adi, Gulistarit Oh. HI. 
Story xxviii ; Hontsma, E. I. II. 692, s v. Kabak. Richard^n says in his 
Dictionary, [s.v. ji^) that is .“a tall post from which they 

suspend cups of gold as marks and prizes for archers who shoot riding 
at full speed ”, 

The Bibl. Ind. Text reads but Dowson has read i3:» J 

and the meaning may be that the conduct of military operations was 
to be outside the Minister’s province. The words may be also read as 
^ i^fat and mean ‘the contests for the Qu&ag’— the 
Archery Matches. 

II. 65, l» 21. I tdll torite doum some points which mtist be taken to- 
morrow to his Majesty. 

173, 1. 4 f . f . (S\j j I-Sj* t ‘ I will write down 

the deed of agreement (containing the conditions or terms on which I will 
accept the Vazirship), that it may be submitted the next day to His 
Majesty 

It was customary for the Grand Vazir to submit a written statement 
clearly defining his own powers, his authority in relation to and as against 
the other ministers and high officials, and even as against the Sultan 
hlmsell It appears from the context that the Sultan was to formally 
mgnify his acceptance of every one of those articles or conditions, and then 
the Vazir had to take orally and also write out with his own hand an oath 
of allegiance to his master. (66-7 infra). Similar agreements or were 
indited and signed by some of the other ministers, and the terms and 
conditions laid down in those relating to the inferior officials were 
settled and determined by the Grand Vazir himself. The <»*<»!>• was, in 
fact, a Covenant or Contract of Service, in which tlie duties, obligations, 
rights and privileges of both the employer and the employee were pre- 
cisely defined. A few haes higher up on this page, the Khwaja is made 
to say that he “ must be fully informed of the duties of his office and 
have authority to offer such advice and counsel as may be necessary **. 

The word occurs frequently in Baihaqi. At 86 infra, y ^ 
(Text 197, 1. 9) is rendered as * bond’ (for the fine imposed on Bhsiri) 
^d at 136, (Text 661, 1 4) it is translated as ‘ engagement ’. But at 123 
infra, j £lj^(Text 497, L 9) is rendered as ‘ revenue and tribute ’. 
11.68,1.1. When Khtca^a Ahmad had gone to Hirat, the Amir... 

said, ^ There is none fitter than he ^jAbdvrs-samadi) for his 
office\ 

f*i«, *^*'’*’ tJjv *' When ^waja Ahmad 

(ibn Hasan Maimandi, the Grand Vazir] died at Her at — passed away 
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(■xi. or went from Herat to tiie ‘bourne from which no traveller 
returns *. It is clear from wKat follows th’at the subject of the Sultan’s 
cogitations was the appointment of a capable and trustworthy successor 
in the place of the deceased Pnme-mmister. 

n. 71, 1 . 9 from foot Bu 'Ahdulrlla Par si was chisf of fhs royal msssen- 

gsrs at Balkk and Itvsd tn great splendour 
iy ^ 180, 1. 9 The Sahxb-i-Barxd was rather, the Post- 

master-general, Head of the Department of Political Intelligence and 
Chief Informer or News-Beporter rolled into one. His duty was to 
keep the Sultan informed of every important event in every district and 
of the conduct and proceedings of the civil and military officials (M G. 
146). He occupied a position of great trust and responsihilitv (See 119 
mtra), ‘Utbi the historian, as well as Ibn Khurdadbih the geographer, 
had been Sahib i-Barid in his day and two of Mahmud’s Vazirs, Abul- 
‘Abbis Fazl and Hasan bin Muhammad [Hasnak of Baihaqi] had been 
‘Masters of the Post’ before they lose to the highest station m the 
Saltan’s service. Originally, the word ‘ Barid’ was used for the post- 
mule, then for the courier who rode it and lastly for the distance from 
one postal station to another The word is said in the Arabic Dictionaries 
to be derived fromPers. • out, as the mules had their tails out or docked 
(Sprenger, Tr. Mas'udi, 331 note), but Yule traces it to the Latin ‘ Vere- 
dus’, a post-horse, a courier’s horse, and this appears to be the correct 
etymology 

U 72, I 1 from foot So Tie ordered ten thousand dtn&rs, 

five horses and ten 'Abdxis camels to he 
talcen to him When the camels brought the 
presents before the Khwdja, he rose up The 
camels then returned. 

The Munshi who translated these extracts from Baihaqi for Dowson 
has made a mess of the passage 'Abdus camels’ is sheer nonsense 
jT I- iTj-v* iiye V jI ■> 

182, 1. 1 -*r'; 

* Five horses of the class reserved for the Sultan’s own use and ten 
camels were taken by ‘Abdus to him. When ‘Abdus, with these presents, 
approached the Ehwaga, the Kiwaja rose up and ‘Abdus [not the 
camels] then returned ’ 

‘Abdus was the favourite personal attendant of the Sultan He is 
frequently mentioned in these extracts, e. g on 62, 90, 91, 92, 101 infra 
His full name is given by Gardezi (98, 1. 8 f f and T. A 11, 1. 6 f. f ) 
as Abu S‘ad ‘Abdus bin ‘Abdu-1- Aziz 

II. 73, h 4. The next day, the Khioaja attended the Court. The 
Amir was very severe and the day passed tn great pomp 
and splendour. 

3 ^fl^ j:*! 182, 1 4 "The Amir [Sultan 

so 
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Mas‘ud] field a Court of Justice, to hear the complaints of those who had 
been oppressed or wronged, and it was a very great (or eventful) day. 

fU*- is the plural of ‘ oppression, tyranny’ (Richardson). The 
(IHl. Ciiyi ;yas the Tribunal of Justice presided over by the Sultan 
himself to hear and redress the grievances and complaints of the masses 
as well as the classes. Baihaqi has just said on the immediately preced- 
ing page (72, 1. 5 supra) that Shwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Prime Minister, 
had ordered all complainEints (Text, 181, 1. 4) and suitors to be 

called. Gardezi says of Sultan Mas'nd that, soon after taking his seat 
on the throne, he sat in the Court of Justice heard what the 

subjects had to say and dispensed justice. (95, 1. f. f See also 42, 1. 1). 
At Ibid, 93, 1. 6, the synonymous phrase is used and 

also explained by him. Baihaqi states in another passsige that Sultan Mas‘fid 
announced that a would be held twice a week in the palace, the doors 
of which would be open to all and every individual who had to complain 
of tyranny should speak out freely and without restraint, so that 

perfect justice might be awarded. (40, 1, 7). Elsewhere, he declares that 
Sultan Ibr^im Ghaznavi listened to the complaints of the oppressed 
and gave them justice on the very first day of his accession in 451 A H. 

j AjIA (468, 1. 8 f. f). Minhaj-i-Siraj also uses 

‘ redress of grievances ’ and iSJ^ J •«*, * dispensing of justice ’, as 
synonymous expressions (T. N. 275, 1. 2) and speaks of * dispeUing 

of tyranny and injustice ’ (64, last line) Elsewhere, he describes the 
Ditoant-Muzalim as the “ place where disputes are decided and grievances 
remedied ”. (3, 1 3). The phrase also occurs in the Maasir-i-'Tilamqtrx 
of Muhammad Saqi who notes that Aurangzeb ordered tlie ‘ Diwan-i- 
‘Adalat’ to be called ‘ Diwan-i-Muz&lim ’ (460, 1. 11 , see also Ibid, 473, 
1. 6 and 520, 1. 9). There is a reference to this order of Aurangzeb’s 
which was issued in the 46th year of bis reign, [1114 H.] in the 
Madsirurl-Umara also. (I. 314, 1 16) 

n. 73, 1. 10. The business of reporting matters teas not properly 
conducted. 

The words in the original are. >=*-1 S, J»A S’. i82, 1. 8. 

The department of Military Affairs (lit of the Muster-master'* 
general) is in disorder or confusion, [for want of a capable man at the 
head]”. The duties of the 'Rrtz, as the author of the T. A. (138, 1 17) 
explains, corresponded to those of the BaJehshi in the days of the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi. He was the head of the military adminis- 
tration, He recruited and reviewed the army, directed all arrangements 
for the payment of the troops, kept a muster-roll, and was also the con- 
trollor of the commissariat department in war-time. The designation, 
wich literally signifies ‘ Petitioner ’, is said to be derived from the fact 
a 1 was his special business to bring into the presence of the 
mporor any one seelang for employment or promotion and there to 
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state tKe facts connected witH his case”. (W. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian MogHuls, 88) 

Dr Nazim maintains that the to which, the other 

minister Hamdnni is said to have been appointed, was not the “ control 
of financial affairs ”, as Dowson calls it (p. 74, 1. 6 infra), but th'e 
Department of Secret Intelligence, Secret Service or ‘ Pohtical Police * 
as the French now call it. It was so called, he says, because it employed 
a large staff of spies under inspectors or overseers or MusTtrtfa It was 
their busmess to keep a sharp look-out on the conduct of foreign princes, 
courtiers, ministers and even the Sultan’s own sons and submit confidential 
reports to this department (M G 144-5) Baihaqi himself describes 
the Qhaznavide system of espionage at 101 tn/ra, in connection with the 
arrest and imprisonment of Ariyaruq, and uses J as 

synonymous expressions (Text 154, 328) 

II 76 , 1 20 He repeated the matter .. making it ten or fifteen times 
toorse to him 

•jjiL • jj JU. 186,1 6. ‘He related the circumstances, 

exaggeratmg them m the ratio of ten to fifteen, t e , fifty per cent ’ The 
phrases A *■* •'» »(^ and similar 

collocations are idiomatic expressions which have been often incorrectly 
understood by some European writers. Thus •s-ti *■» does not mean, as 
Dowson says, (B D VL 854) , ‘ ten times and twenty times ' but ‘double’, 
» «, 'in the ratio or proportion of ten to twenty’. So should 

not be rendered ‘ one-tenth or one-eleventh ’ as Mr Morland and ilr Dew- 
huist do, (Agrarian System of Northern India, 42-8, 227), but 1/10, or ten 
per cent, the difference between 11/10 and 10/10 by the same rule, 

signifies as ‘ten is to fifteen,’ (16/10-10/10), t e. 5/10 or fifty percent 
more. Similarly, which occurs m the T. J. (5, U. 1, 2, 8) means 

twenty per cent, (12/10-10/10) is spoken of by Minha 3 in the T N. 

(275, 1. 18) as a customary perquisite or fee exacted by the Chief 
Justimanes of the Empire from suitors Baverty has wrongly read 
this phrase as • •’j't • and translated it erroneously as ‘ ten per cent or 
fifteen per cent ’ (Tr 790) •v'i cannot be the correct lection in this 
passage, as a foe of fifty per cent on the value of suits is unthinkable. 
It IS due to Messrs Hogers and Beveridge to say that they have 
understood these expiessions correctly in their version of Jahangir’s 
Tiiziik They have rendered by ‘an inciease of 20%’ (I 10, 

11, 111), by ‘one of fifty per cent’ {Ib 10) and •=-- b> ‘one 

of one hundred per cent.’ (I 10, 417) The phrase occurs also 

intheAUbarnama AbulPazl states that a remission of the 

land revenue in the Punjab was sanctioned in 1007 H. 1599 A C , on 
account of a fall in the puces of agricultural produce Mr Beveridge’s 
rendering is ‘‘ in the proportion of ten to twelve, * c , ‘ two in ten ’ or 
20%”. (Text, III, 747 , Tr. UI 1117 ) J is found {Ibid, 
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Toxt I, 299) and is rendered els * four or five times . (Tr. I, 562). So 
j ^ in the Baburnama is translated by Mrs. Beveridge as 
*‘ thirty or 40 on 10, t. e , 300 or 400 per cent”. (202 and note). 

II. 88, 1. 14. Execution of Amir Hasnah 

i^snak’s real name is given as Hasan bin Mnhammad-al-Mikaili by 
Gardezi. (96, 1. 6 1 f.) F says it was Ahmad Hasan bin Mikail, (1. 88 , 1. 
11 1 f.), but ‘Utbi speaks of him as Abu ‘All Hasan bin Muhammad bin 
‘Abbas. (Labor lith. 329 ; Reynolds’ Tr. 479). Khwandamir follows ‘Utbi 
and calls him Abu *Ali Husain [recte Hasan] bin Muhammad. (Has* 
turu-l-Wugara in E. D. IV, 161). ‘ Hasanak’ is the diminutive or familiar 
form of ‘ Hasan*. 

II. 88, 1. 9 from foot It is some years since Khtodja Bu Suhal Zausani 

passed atcay^ and teas placed tn the prison for 
the answer which he gave. 

jbi JU* Aif 3 

207, 1. 12. ^ 

If j^^signifies * imprisoned ’, the meaning may be that he was imprisoned, 
as a punishment or retribution ( ) for the deeds he had done {lit. 
that which proceeded from him\ It was Abu Sahl who had advised Sultan 
Mas'ud to compel the army and the courtiers to refund the douceurs 
they had received as largesse from his brother, Muhammad, at the time 
of the latter’s accession Mas‘ud incurred great odium in consequence, 
and Abu Sahl fell out of favour. Some time afterwards, he is said to 
have again misled the Sultan by false representations in regard to the 
conduct of the Khwarizm-shah Altuntash and he was deprived of all his 
offices and imprisoned in the fort of Quhanduz m 422 H. (Baihaqi, 
Text, 311, 351, 389, 402) At 508-9 tnfra, Elliot notes that the story 
told there on the authority of Baihaqi’s Tarikh-i-Nastrt explains the 
“ unintelhgible allusion to Abu Sahl on p. 88 Abu Sahl was subse- 
quently appointed head of the Biwdn^-Bisalat, Department of Corre- 
spondence, (in which Baibaqi was Deputy or Under-Secretary), after the 
death of Abu Nasr Mishkan in 431 H. Baihaqi complains of having been 
treated unkindly by him. But the reference is, most probably, not to 
imprisonment or punishment in the earthly life, but to retribution for 
sins in the next. 

II. 92, 1. 7. We marched towards Mawarau-n-Nahr and visited it with 
Eadr Khan. 

5 211, 1 . 8 * We marched towards 

MawartLu-n-Hahr and had an interview with Qadr Khan’. Mahmud’s 
march was an invasion and he did not visit Tranaoxiana in the company 
of Qadr Khan. The interview took place early in A H. 416. (Baihaqi, 
246, 1. 14) Qardozi has a lengthy chapter on the Muldqat or meeting 
l^twccn Mahmud and Qadr Khan. (82, 1. 12; see also T.A. 11, 1. 7; B. L 17 
— Tr. 1, 27 and F. 1, 31 , 1 . 1 f. f ) pnt the event, not quite accurately 
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into 416 H. Qadr Klan was the ruler of TurSestan or Mawarau-n-Nahr 
itself and it is manifestly wrong to speak of Mahmud “ visitmg his coun- 
try with him”. 

n. 92, 1 . 14 from foot TbU the Khuoaja to teem such orders as may 

he proper. 

Ij 4^|>. 211, 1 4 f 1 " Tell the Khwaja 
that all such orders as are proper will be issued”, (by the Sultan, not by 
the Khwa]a) The context shows that no orders were passed by the 
Khwaja He said he knew nothing of the rights and wrongs of the matter 
and afterwards did everything he could to stay the execution of Hasnak. 
II. 93 , 1 6 from foot Until at length Mahmud obtained the Farman 
Aji L>^j» j:*! t 218, L 4, * s , “ until Amir Mahmud received the 

summons or call (from the Almighty which every mortal has to obey ” 
tfl, until Mahmud died. Wassaf uses the same phrase* " Bahram 
ShSh had died, having received the order of God ” (B D. Ill 37), where 
the meaning is correctly given, but that is because the passage was 
trauslated by Sir H Elliot, not by Dowson’s Munsht 

The phrase occurs very frequently in Baihaqi who repeatedly 
speaks of the event of Mahmud’s death in these identical terms (Text, 
27, 1 11, 9B, 1 2 , 234, 1 8 , 236, 1. 9, 301, 1 9) Gardezi also informs us 
that the Prince Mas’ud was in Guzganan when Sultan Mahmud 
(92, 1. 2 f f). 

The idiom or periphrasis is used and also explained m the highly 
rhetorical passage in which Abul Pazl records the death of his brother 
Paizi " On 2l8t Mihr, Saturday, 10 Safar 1004 H , the order came to the 
King of Poets, Shaikh Paizi, my elder brother, and that high-souled and 
enlightened one, on receipt of the Gall for the Last Journey, proceeded 
with open brow to the Holy City {Akbarndma, Tr Beveridge, Ilf 
1084, Text, ni 673) B also uses it in speaking of the death of Mah- 
mud’s father, Subuktigin (I 9=Tr I IB) 

II, 94, 1. 7. The toise Amir sent there the Co7nmander-in~chtef of the 
army and Nasr Khalaf 

1»T \j j [variants V or V •^*•^1^ j:*! j 

213, 1. 12. 

There is no izafat after and the j seems redundant, " And the 
Amir sent the learned theologian Baniya [or Nabiya or Munabbih] and 
the Commander of the Army, [and] NaBr-i*Khalaf there ” is 

frequently used as the title of theologians or jurists and this Danishmand 
Baniya (or Nabiya or Munabbih) is mentioned elsewhere also by Baihaqi 
(64, 1 11), and at 216, 1. 9, he is spoken of as the “ Paqih [lawjer, jurist] 
Baniya” [variants, Munabbih or Nabiya] Elsewhere, he speaks of the 
Danishmand Hasin, (Bl, 1. 18) and he is also styled Fa^ih Bu Baki Hoslrl 
(I6. 52, L 13) Shaikh ladan Danishmand is said to have been the ‘ Imam’, 

‘ Beligious Diieotor ’ or ' Keeper of the Conscience ’ of Sikandar Body, 
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{TariTch-i-Bmdi in E. D. IV. 470; see also Ibid. 638). MuUa Nizam 
Danishmand was one of the persons burnt along with Shir Shah at 
Ealanjar. (T. A. 232, 1. 16; B. I. 372 — Tr. 482, F.I. 228, 1. 17). The 
Danishmand was really a jurisconsult or jurisprudent, a ‘ Counsel 
learned in the Law * of Islam. 

11 96, 1. 9 from foot. An account of thta assembly teas given to the 

Amir by the goverrwi' of the city and the 
lawyers. 

jJjJUj Ij (t/flr. V* or 3 

“ And the proceedings of this assembly were reported to the Amir by 
the Commander of the Army [Nasr-i-Blhalaf] and the lawyer [or jurist 
Baniya (or Munabbih or Nabiya).” Munabbih was the name of one 
of the remote ancestors of Mubammad-i-Qasim. (Alberuni, India, Tr. 
Sachau, 1. 21, 116). Mas'udi also says that when he visited Multan in 300 
A. H., it was ruled by Abu-DilHat bin Munabbih bin Asad al-Quraishi 
as Sami. (Sprenger, 386 = Pr air teg. L 376; E. D I. 454). Munabbih 
occurs also as the name of the father of a historian named Wahb. {Ibid. 
Prairies^ L 10 and Sprenger, 8 See also Houtsma, E. I. IV. 1084). The 
‘Amid ‘Abdur-razzaq to whose father Abu Sahl is said to have paid a 
visit on the day before the execution of Hasnak (last line) was ‘Abdu-r- 
razzaq, the son of the Grand VazTr, the great Khwaja, Al^-mad i6n Hasan 
Maimandi. 

ll. 99, 1. 1. Let the prayers of the Nishapurians be made for me, but 
they xjuere not made. 

iiL- j 218, last line. “ He said *[I hope that] 

the prayers of the people of Nishapur will serve (save, protect or avail) me', 
but they did not avail him (in fact)”. The remark is Baihaqi’s. Hasnak 
had been the jRatg-head of the civil administration of Nishapur, before 
his appointment as Pnme Minister (Baihaqi, 766, 1 3 , M. G. 136 apud 
‘Utbi, Lahore Text, 329-333), and the meaning seems to be that he had 
become very popular there, and earned the prayers and good wishes of 
its inhabitants by his just and sympathetic sway. 

II. 100, I 13. She {^asnaTds mother^ then exclaimed, ‘ What a fortune 
was my son’s * A ’king-AiTce Mahmud gave him this 
world, and qne like Mas%d the next*. 

An equally biting and pathetic retort is ascribed to the mother of the 
‘Amidu-l-raulk Al-Kunduri— the Vazir of the Seljhq Sultan Tughril, 
when ho was put to death by Tughril 's nephew. Alp Arslan. “ Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ”, he cried out in bitterness 
of heart, ” for thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, 
giving me the martyr's portion, hast given me the other world So by 
your service, have I gained this world and that”. (Ibn-al-Athir, sub anno 
460 H. Ed. Tomberg X. 11, quoted by Browne, L H. P. II 174). As it 
w not likely that cither author borrowed from the other, the close coinci- 
cnce in phraseology between these tu quoques is not unworthy of note. 
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II. 101, 1, 8. TTiese two generals had two clever, toise and experienced 
men to conduct their business 
What the author really says is just the reverse. 

The Bibl, Ind. Text (262, 1 8) reads a negative which has been 
inadvertently dropped in the translation What Baihaqi means is that the 
connsellors and managers [ l*^**^] of these Tarki generals were neither 
wise, eleven nor experienced As he states, a few lines lower down, th’at 
they were “ servants of little worth and low position ”, and also * de^i- 
cable base persons ’, he would bo stultifymg himself if Dowson’s render- 
ing was correct The masters themselves were simpletons like other Turks 
and as their counsellors and guides were equally lackmg in prudence 
and experience, their afEairs went naturally to ruin 

Ghazi’s name was Asightigin (Baihaqi, 97, 1. 5 ; 286, 10 , ‘Utbi, 35 ante , 
Delhi Lith 281, 1 8), not Asaftigin as it is written in 0 H.I. 28. 

II. 106 , 1 6 Various dishes were ordered and brought m 

As statements throwing light on society or manners are very rare in 
Oriental histones, this gastronomic allusion deserves comment 

267, 1. 12 ^ Richardson says that 

or means * vermicelli or long slices of paste put into broth 
is spaghetti, a kind of maccaroni. Lit [Chma or Oathay 

Thread], apparently resembling vermicelli, is mentioned along with other 
sweets and delicacies in Abu-l-Fazl's account of Humayun’s entertainment 
in Persia (A. N Text, I 208) and Mr. Beveridge quotes a descnption 
of it from the great lexicon of Vullers It is there said to be made of rice 
flour and in appearance like thin silk thread, and flavoured with almonds, 
pistachios or rose water. (A N Tr. L 423 note). These * Threads 

from Cathay ’ are also known as 

II 112, 1 . 6 JFho still survives and lives at the Kandi inn. 

The word translated here as ‘ inn ’ is which was used at this time, 
not in the sense of an ‘ inn ’ or a ‘ hostel,’ but for a “ frontier place exposed 
to the invasions of those who have not embraced Islam In order to 
form, in such places, an armed population for the defence of the Moslem 
territory, some worldly advantages, all possible privileges in heaven and 
the title of were attached to a resident in them ” (Sprenger Tr 

Mas'udi, 241 note) These Bibats or " fortified barracks constructed 
on the frontiers of the Umpire ” as Dozy describes them (B I. Tr 44 
note), afterwards came to be used also as stations for the post, where the 
boises were changed and later still, became inns and bostelncs. See also 
the article on ‘ Ribat ’ in Houtsma, E. I III 1160-3, where it is said 
that hfe in the ‘Bibat’ was spent m devotional and religious exercises, 
but also in domg military duty and keeping guard The Ribat was both 
a monastery and a fortified picquet 

Alberuni gives the latitude of Eandi, or the ‘ Guard Station of the 
Prince ’ ( j?*! ) as 33°-B5', that of Kabul being 33'’-47', of Ghazni 33“- 
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35', and of Dunpnr (near Jalalabad) 33°-46' N. (S* Tr. 1. 317). Elsewhere, 
he mentions a place called Kin and states that it lies opposite to the 
country of Swat, Sachau {Ihid. n. 182, 397) thinks that Kin is a mis- 
spelling of Kandi c5 which he suggests may be Qandamak. (Text. 
Introd. p. xii-m). But in the Bibl. Ind. Text of Baihaqi occurs at pp 
646, 1. 3 f. ft, 829, 1. 2, and 867,1. 18. is mentioned only in this passage.’ 

(Text. 274, 1. 11). On p. 829 (=B. D, II. 150), Baihaqi mentions, ‘ Wai- 
hind, Marminara, Barshor and Kin’ in juxtaposition. This would 
indicate that Kin was somewhere near Peshawar and Waihind, whereas 
Kandi was situated to the north of Blabul, as it was eight minutes of 
latitude more to the north. 

I venture to suggest that Kiri, which is explicitly said by Baihaqi to 
have been in Hindustan (546,1 3 f. f), and appears to have been near 
Margala, may beShahbaz-Giri orKapur-da-Oiri, which lies about 40 miles 
north-east of Peshawar. Shahbaz-Gin is a place of great antiquity 
and one of the seven recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts of Asoka has 
been found there (V. Smith, E. H. I. 156 note) It was “ on the ancient 
circuitous route to India from the Kabul valley which lay through Pesha- 
■^ar, Charsadda, Hoti Mardan, and Shahbazgiri to Waihind.” {Tb 55 note). 
Kapur-da-Giri, means ‘ Infidels’ Mount ’or * Gin of the Infidels,’ and must 
have been a place of note in ancient times. It is only one mile distant 
from SIiahbaz-Giri and the two places are praolically identical. 

II. 114, 7 11 from foot, WTisn the bridge teas so destroyed that no one 

could pass over it, that holy personage {Amir 
Mas'iid) constructed the present h'tdge of one 
_ ^ ^^dh of such excellence and beauty. 

i Cf,'^ 316, 1. 11. “When it was destroyed by the flood, that 
pious man Abuya, the merchant, erected the flne and beautiful Bridge of 
One Arch [which is now extant] ”. It is clear from the context that the 
Tcbuilder was not Sultan Mas'ud, but a godly or devout and philanthro- 
pic merchant. Mas ud, whose outrageous carousals and drunken orgies 
are described with ill-concealed disgust by Baihaqi, was not and is not 
hkely to have been belauded by that author as ‘ a holy personage ’ ). 

t wou d appear from the words, ‘no one could pass over it ’ in the trans- 
ation, that the name of the merchant, was wrongly deciphered and 

copyist and misunderstood in consequence. This 

oAfT’ of One Arch ’ m Ghazni is mentioned by Minhaj at 

-ioa, ‘Z92 infra. 

I. 118, 7. 5 from foot First came the golden girdle which was of the 

value of one thousand kanis and with it ^ a 
ip ' ' prepared at the expense of the same sum. 

,»l. jjJ' 326, 1. 8 f. f. 

as gdni in the text, and the real meaning 


The word is clearly printed 
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is tHat it was worth one thousand diyTiams or misgdls of gold or silver, 
is the collective plnral of jlj* ‘ thousand A similar phraso 
^3 occurs elsewhere in Baihaqi (Text, 182, 1. 7 f f ) and is 
more correctly rendered as " a girdle worth (not ‘ with ’ as in the print), 
seven hundred pieces of gold ” at p. 73 supra 

We again hear of a girdle worth 600 Misqals 

(Text, 24, L 8 f f. ), of a t/^^’“^_j^and a ^j^in connection with 

a presentation of Khil'ats (Text, 417,1 18 and 462, last Ime). Neither 
o£ these passages is translated by Dowson, but in another, Dowson himself 
says that when Elhwaja Hasan Maimandi was appointed Prime Mimster, 
he received a rich Ehil‘at, a long chain and a girdle of one thousand 
Misqals (p. 69 supra, Kamar t Tiasdr MisqalmTesA, 177, L IB) 

One thousand Kanis * has no meaning, as Kdni is not a monetary 
or ponderary unit in Persian and the real meaning in all these passages 
IS the same — a girdle weighing or worth so many hundred or a thousand 
dirhams or Misqals. The question is discussed more fully m my article 
in Num Suppl. No. XLII to the J A.SJ3. Vol. XXV, 1929, pp 46-54 
II. 124, 1. 3 from foot He crossed the river Ganges and unexpectedly 

arrived at a city tohtch is called Benares and 
uAidh belonged to the territory of Gang, 
if tXiJT 31 lyT ^ i-j (SjT^ j •jlJcfcC— C ijTjI j 

497, 1. 9 f. i 

The ‘ territory of Gang ’ must mean here ‘ the Kingdom of Qangeya ’ 
(Ohedi), who was at this time at the height of his power Alberuni also 
mentions him and states that Dahala, the capital of which -was Tiaun, t e 
Tevar near Jabalpur, was, at the time he wrote the Indica (1030 A C.), 
ruled by Qangeya (S. L 202=B. D. I B8). We know also from inscrip- 
tions that Qangeya was ruling in 1038 A C. (E. H I 362, 369 , DufiE, 118). 

I have shown elsewhere that this Qangeya is the ‘ Kabkaua ’, 
■who sent the extraordinary presents to Mahmud which are men- 
tioned by Ibnu-l-Athir (Ed. Tomberg IX, 234), Qazvini, Pinshta and 
others 

II. 124, last line Wrote these letters from IndoT’dar-handi 

Dowson notes that Elliot’s Mss.' read ‘ Indar-bedi’ and that form is 
certainly less incorrect. Alberum speaks of the Duab as ‘ Indra-vedi’. 
(S L 211 and note at n, 321). * Antarvedi’ is the old Hindu name of the 
Lower Duab from about Etawah to Allahabad and it is sometimes loosely 
used for the whole Duab also The name is said to be derived from the 
SansTc. Antar, within and vedi, altar, hearth or earthen platform in the 
courtyard of a house. (Elhot, Races II. 10) But others say it means 
* between the waters (I. Q XI. 864) 

II 125, 1 . 2 and Footnote. Here occurs the lacuna mentioned in the 

Bibliographical Notice at p 64. 

D.owson, followmg Morloy, states that " about a page and a half of 

tl 
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inatt6r is missing’* at p. 498 [not 408] of the Bibl. Ind. Text. This seems 
to me to be an estimate so conservative as to be utterly misleading. The 
lacuna is much more extensive and embraces the chronicle of no less 
{han eleven months. The record of the occurrences of the year 424 H!. 
commences on 1 13, p. 446 of the B. 1. Text. The latest event of that 
year which finds mention is the death of Abu-l-Hasan ‘Uqaili on the 4th 
of Rajah (491, 1. 4 f f ). The next four pages relate to some events which 
had taken place at Nislupur in the summer and this is followed by the 
account of Ahmad Nialtigin’s conquests in Hindustan, (pp. 496-8). This 
18 where the lacuna is found, but the event recorded on the immediately 
following page relates to Friday, 4th Jumadi n [425 H.] Then we have 
references to Tuesday, IBth Jumadi 11, middle of Bajab, 1st Sh'aban and 
5th Sh'aban on p. 506 and 16th Sh'aban and 1st Ramazan on p 509. Along 
story of Harun-al-Rashid and the Barmecides intervenes on pp 612-522 
and then there is an exphcit reference to the arrival on Monday, 10th 
Ramaz&n 426 H , of bad news from Khwarizam on p. 522, 1. 8. The diary 
of the rest of the year then proceeds as usual and a regular senes of dates 
in the three subsequent months arrests attention at pp. 524, 526, 528, 
531, 536, winding up with Wednesday, 21st ^i-l-hijja at p. 538. Baihaqi 
then notes that the Ist of Muharram 426 fell on a Saturday (540, 1. 10) He 
had meticulously registered before, the week day on which tlie 1st of 
Muharram of 422, 428 and 424 had fallen (pp. 103, and also 168, 353 and 
446). The fact that there is no such record for the initial day of 425 H. 
proves beyond doubt that the events of the latter half of 424 and the 
first five months of 425 H. find no place in the extant portion of his 
History. This also explains why the Expedition to Hindustan and the 
siege and capture of Sarsuti in 424-5 H. which is descri bedin some 
detail by Gardezi (Z. A. 99, 1 8), the T. A. (11, 1.2 f.f), andFirishta 
(1. 41, 1 10 f. f.) is apparently ignored there, altogether. 

II. 125, Z. 8 from foot. Insurrections have also broTeen out in Khatlan 

and TuJeharisian, 

Khatlan or Khutlan was the country of the Haiatala, Hephthalites or 
Ephtbalites and its capital Hulbak, was near the modern Kolab. (L. B. C. 
438). Tukhanstan lay to the eastward of Balkh, stretchmg along the 
side of the Oxus as far as the frontiers of Badakhshan and was bounded 
on the south by the mountain ranges north of Bamiyan and Panjhir. 
The towns of Khulm, Samangan, Andaraba, Walwalij and Tayiqan were 
all included in Tukharistan (L.E. C. 426-8) and the province corresponded 
rouQhly to the Afghan Turkestan of our maps. The derivation of the 
name from the Sansk. Tushar, ‘ cold or snow’, does not sound convincing. 
H. Z. IS. The Amir sent a Persian Secretary to TilaTc 

jb-j. V •’^y, h Jlj^ 3 . 501, 1. 5 f f. ‘He sent ‘Iraqi, the 
secretary, privately to Tilak’. ‘Iraqi was the nisba or surname of the 
Secretary. Ixaqi the Secretary is frequently mentioned by 

Baihaqi who gives lus full name as Abul Hasan-i-‘ Iraqi. (Text, 618, 622; 
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see also 549, 617). The death of Abul Hasan-i-‘Iraqi the Dabir, on 
6th Sh'aban 429 H, is also recorded. {Ibid, 672, 1 6). 

II 127, 1. 9 from foot This TtlaTc teas the son of a barber. 

iy j-i <iUr ^J\ 503, 1 5 This is what is said in the Bibl Ind 
Text, but F (T. 42, 1 10) calls him ‘ Tulak the son of Husain ’, while the 
T.A (12, 1 18) prefers ‘ TalaTs the son of ‘ Husain and still another per- 
version ‘ Jaisen ’ is found in one of Elliot’s manuscripts (60 supra) 
Baihagi does not give the name of Tilak’s father at all, but Qardezi 
states that he was the son of ‘ Jahlan ’ uV"* (Z A 102, 1 6 ) This 
would indicate that * Husain ’ and ‘ Jaisen ’ are both mistranscriptions 
of ‘ Jahlan’ ‘Jalhana’ or ‘Jahlansi ’ is an old name found in dynastic lists 
and'inscnptions (Duff 0. 1 192,297,1 A. XVIII 213-4) 

II. 134, 1 11 The Amir arritad at Herat on Thursday, the middle 
ofZH htjja 

The month is given but the year is not specified in Dowson’s tramla- 
tion. It was 425 H. (638, 1 4) The next event mentioned — the appoint- 
ment of Prince Maudud as Governor of Hindustan on Saturday 6th 2i-l- 
q‘ad — is also recorded witbout any mention of the year. It was 427 n. 
(622, L 4) 

IBth ^i-l-hijja 426 H was Thursday, Slst October 1034 A. C 
6th 2i‘l-q‘ad 427 H was Tuesday, 31st August 1036 But 8rd 2i-l-q‘ad 
427 H. was Saturday, 28th August 1086. The prmted text has * Hurd 
of 2i*l-q’ad, ’ not sixth, as in Dowsou. 

II. 134, 7 9 from foot And Had Salman to be accountant and 

treasurer. 

This S‘ad-i-Salman was most probably the father of the pool 
Mas*ud-i-S‘ad-i-S‘alman Mas'ud says in a Qasida written in the roigu 
of Ibrahim Ghaznavi that his father had been in the service of the 
dynasty for sixty years. (E D. IV 521) Sultan Ibrahim died m 492 H, 
The statement is repeated in another of this poet’s or ‘ Prison- 
rhymes ’, where the father is said to have done seivice for fifty years and 
to have been rewarded with large estates, which after descending by 
inheritance to Mas'ud, had been taken away from him on account of the 
intrigues of his advoisaries. (Jb B26). 

II 135, 1. 14 On another day of the 'Id. 

‘Another day of the ‘Id,’ is hardly intelligible. A-** (660, 1 9) 

means ‘ On the day after the 'Id/ te., after the ‘Id-i-Quibau, 10th 2i'l- 
bijja 428 H The event next recorded, the investiture of the Coraman- 
der-in-chiof, ‘All Daya, with a robe of honour, is referred to Thursda\ , 
the middle, te. 15th of 2i-l-hii3a As the ‘Id or 10th had fallen on a 
Saturday (Text 659, last line), 15th, Thursday is serially correct. The ITtli 
is stated to have been a Saturday. (138 infra) 

H. 136, 1 1 Tils, Kohistan Birat, Qhurjistan . . arc tcell garrisoned 

OW in Text, 661, 1. 1. Quhiatan is the specific nama of a hilly 
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district whicli lay north-west of the Zarah late and on the border of the 
Great Desert. Its chief towns were Tun and Qain. Tun was one of the 
strongholds of the Assassins. Qain was the central town of Quhistan. 
Tfin (Lat 34® N., Long. 68® E.) lay about fifty miles westward of Qain 
(Lat 33® N., Long. 59® B.). (Browne, L. H. P. II, 468) . Birjandhas 
now taken the place of Qain as the diief town of Quhistfin. They are all 
shown in the Map appended to BioldicVs Gates of India. 

Gharjistw lay north of Ghor and to the east of Badghis, at the 
head of the Upper Murghab. (Le Strange, L. E. 0 415, Houtsma, E.I. 
n. 141) . It should not be confused with Gurjistan or Georgia, as it has 
been in the Index to Baverty*s Translation of the T. N. and elsewhere. 

11. 137 , 1 8. After ihe Sultan has stibdued Be, Khurasan and the 
Jdbbal iEille). 

Jibal (not Jabbal) does not mean here ‘ hills * m general, but is the 
specific or proper name of a district which corresponds roughly with 
the Media Atropatene of the old Greek and Boman geographers or 
the Traq-i-‘Ajam of the Arabs. It was called ‘ Pahlev * or ‘ the Hilly ^ 
region in S^sanian times. ‘ Jibal lit. ‘ mountains ’, is the Arabic render- 
mg or substitute of ‘Pahlevi ’. The boundaries of the province were rather 
ill-defined. “ Sometimes Azerbaijan and the Caspian provinces were 
considered to form part of it, sometimes, they, as well as Bai and Isfahan, 
were considered as being outside of it (Houtum-Schindler, Eastern 
Persian Iraq, p.6). Elsewhere, the Jibal is described as “the mountainous 
district from Isfahan to Zanjan, Qazvin, Hamadan, Dinawar and Kir- 
mism Hasan-i-Sabah was indebted for his sobriquet of Shaikhu-l-Jibal 
— ‘ Old Man of the Mountains ’ — to this district. {Ain. Tr III* 896 note). 

The ‘ son of Kaku ’ (1. 8) was *Alau-d-daula J*afar bin Kakuya. ‘Kaka- 
ya* signifies in Turki ‘ maternal uncle’ and this Prince was so called 


because he was the maternal uncle of Majdu-d-daula Dilami. (Khwan- 
damir, H 8. in E. D IV, 196). 

n. 137, 1. 9. The chief of the Qhdzis, the army of Lahore .... might 
undertake the business. 

‘ Chief of the Ghazis ’ was the official designation at this time of 
‘Abdulla Qaratigin, who is mentioned under his proper name at 119 
supra. (Text, 802, 1. 3). The warriors (Ghazis) who are said at 123 supra 
to have sided with Aljmad Nialtigin in his struggle with Qazi Shiraz 
were under the command of this ‘Abdulla Qaratigin. (Text, 497, 1. 1). 
Qaratigin had been one of the favourite Hajibs of Sultan Malpnud 
Ghaznavi. (M G. 139 note). These Ghasns were men who had volunteered 


for service in India. Mr. Gibb points out that “ though the old feehng 
for Jthad had cooled down by this time, the inducement of paradise 
held out as the reward of the martyr was still strong enough to maintain 
a steady movement of volunteers to the theatres of war against infidels, 
‘ lived on the frontier in forts or fortified lines called 

1 at w leh moans liteially ‘Pickets’ and were known as Oha^ oi 
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Murabits, "Mounted Frontiersmen** (Ibn Batuta Introd 33. See also 
Hontsma,^^B I. ill 1150*3). The Salar-t-Gfhazton was their Commanfler- 
in-chief Twenty thousand volunteers from Mawarau-n-nahr, who were 
anxious to be employed in some holy expedition *’ had taken service under 
Mahmud when he invaded Qanauj CUtbi, 41 ante, see also 31, 49 ibid.) 
There is another reference to them in Ibnu-l-Athir’s account of the 
Somanath expedition also, where the invading force is stated to have 
consisted of “ 30000 horse, besides volunteers (469 infra). 

II. 139, 19 He appointed Khtoaja Bu Nasr NoJci, my preceptor, to 
be tn attendance on him [Amir 8'aid, the son of Sultan 
Mas^d] 

Ij yj^ y *»-I^ 664, 1 9 
He [the Sultan] appomted Khwaja Bu Nasr Notd, as the preceptor [of 
hts young son Amir S‘aid, who was left in Ghazni, as the representative 
of his father while Mas'ud was away on the expedition against Hansi]. 
Noki was never the preceptor or superior of Baihaqi jb-i 15 
used in the sense of ‘ guide, diieotor, manager, virtual administrator ’ 
Abu Nasr Mushkan was Baihaqi’s Ustad and Head of the Correspon- 
dence Department npto his death in Safar 431 H (Text, 748-749), when 
Abu Sahl Zauzani succeeded him. (Ibid. 753, 1 16). Abu Nasr Nola was 
employed in the same departmmit, and Baihaqi was, in fact, the senior 
officer. [Ibtd 832, 1 1) 

11. 139, 1. 8 from foot He encamped on ffie banks of (hat river 

[J ailam\ near Dinarkotah 

This camping ground has not been identified, probably because the ‘ re’ 
and ' kaf ’ have been transposed by the scribe The place meant is, most 
probably, Dhangrot or Dangrot on the Jehlum, still a well-known place 
of mahseer fishing on that nver It is now in Jehlum district and is 
mentioned in the I G (XIV 151) It is also called Tangrote and is dose 
to Dma, a railway station eleven miles north of Jhelum town Dina is 
in Lat. 82“-40' N ; Long. 73°-60' E. Constable, 24 E c This Dhingrot or 
Dingrot should not bo confused withDinkot or Dbankot (Lat 32°-58'N. , 
Long. 71°-40' E.) which is mentioned sometimes in the Mughal Chronicles 
Dinkot was situated on the Indus, about seven mi’es above Kalabagb It 
has been now washed away by that fickle river (Wood, Journey 76) 

II. 140, 1. 6 from foot He came through the pass of Sakawand, tchere 

so much snow had fallen that it teas beyond 
calculation. 

Lo Strange says Sagawand was one of the three chief towns of the 
district of Bamiyan (L E. C 418). Babur describes it ns one of the 
villages of Luhugar [modem Lohgar] which was one of the tumans (sub- 
divisions) of the Kabul district proper, and locates it near Charkh 
(B.N Tr 217). Dowson (578 infra) places it at or near Jalalabad and 
speaks, on the authority of Idrlsi, of its tcarm climate, in which snow 
did not fall! It 13 obvious that this last remark is inapplicable to the 
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place under notice The fact is that this Sikawand was not near Jalal- 
abad at all, but lay about 50 miles south of Kabul, and about 35 miles 
north-east of Ghazni. The Sagawand Pass lay along the direct route 
from Ghazni to India, (by way of Iriyab, Kurram, Shanflzan and 
Naghar), which was followed by Mahmud Ghaznavi as well as Shihabu-d- 
dm Ghori and other early Musalman invaders of India. (Eaverty, N. A. 
72-4). The Saji van Pass is shown in Constable 24 0 a. 

II. 141, 1 . 7. TJie commanders and officers of the garrison of the five 
forts also returned to Qhasni. 


The B. L text says nothing specific about the number of the forts, 
jl* j ^ 3 tijljije j Vl j 665, 1. 2 f. f. 

“And the families and the honoured ones and the other great 
persons (who had retired for a time) to the forts came back.” CT uieans 
‘ retiring * and may mean “ fortresses to which people could 

retire”. But Bichardson says that [sipanj] also means ‘ a place to 
which one retires to take rest for a few days* Elliot’s Ms appears to 
have read [pafy] instead of [eipanj], but there is no specific 
reference to * five * forts anywhere in the preceding context It would 
appear that when Mas'ud marched to India, the palace establishments, 
the women, ttie servants, etc. who did not accompany the Sultan were 
sent away to rusticate durmg his absence in certain fortresses, which, 
from their natural position or capabihty for defence, were regarded as 
secure places of refuge in critical times 

II. 141, 1 . 14. On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jurnada-l-atotoal, the Amir cele- 
brated the festival of New Year*s Day. 

There must be some error here, as we have just been told that Mas'ud 
returned to Ghazni on Sunday, the 3rd of Jumadiu-l-awwal (140, 1 7 
t f.) and stayed for one week at the old palace of Mahmud (141, 1. 4). 
According to the B I. text, the festivities connected with the Nauruz 
commenced, not on Tuesday, the 3rd, but when four days remained of 
Jumada-l-awwal, JjVljla- • U 3 I • Ail* (666, 1. 4). Calcu- 

lation proves that this day, i.e the 26th Jumadi I, was Tuesday, 6th 
March 1038. This reckoning is also serially correct, as if the 3rd was a 
Sunday, the 26th must have been a Tuesday. 

II. 143 , 1 7. The author out of employ. 

Thereis nothing corresponding to this caption in the printed text and 
its interpolation here is uncalled for and misleadmg. Baihaqi does not 
speak here of himself at all. The person who is here said to have been 


thrown out of employ and ordered to remain as a sort of prisoner in his 
own house was not Baihaqi, but Elwaja Abul Path Mas’ud, the son-in-law 
of the Sultan’s VazTr, Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad. This manhad been appointed 
Kad-Khuda’ of the Prince Maudud, through the infiuence of his father- 
in-law, as is related only a few lines lower down. Ho appears subse- 
quently to have fallen out of favour and what Baihaqi says is that this 
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Maau d toas, at the time token he tcrote this paragraph in 461 E., ‘ out of 
employ * and kept as a prisoner an his own house by the command of Sultan 
Ibi^ahlm Baihagi then moralises in his platitudinous way upon the 
vicissitudes of earthly things and the changes brought about by the 
whirligig of time in men*s conditions. Baihaqi also explains the causes 
of the man’s downfall in subsequent times He observes that this Khwaja 
Mas‘ud was a handsome and elegant youth of good family, but he was 
totally ineocperienced in practical affairs and the ways of the world 
He had been brought straight from his domestic circle and his school to 
the foot of the throne without any training and so “ had afterwards 
to see what he saw and bear what he bore ” (Text 822, 1 18 , 823, 1 9) 

Baihaqi does appear to have been dismissed from office m the latter 
part of the reign of ‘Abdu-r-Eashid and was out of employ also in the 
fifty-seven days’ usurpation of Tughnl He appears to have been rein- 
stated after the accefflion of Parrukbzad, but agam sent into compulsoiy 
retirement towards the end of his reign He does not appear to have 
been “ out of employ ” at any time dunng Mas'ud’s reign, (see Text, 764), 
though he is said to have been sent to prison, for some misdemeanour 
by a Qazi, in that of Maudfid. (Barthold, Art in Hontsma, E. I 1. 593) 
II 144, ? 6 from foot A sumptuous feast toas pi spared and messes 

of potage tcere placed round 

This 18 another allusion to good living and gastronomy The word 
used IS y (824, 1 12) It occurs again on 826, 1 2, and is translated by 
Dowson as ‘dinner’ at 143 infra But * Hnrisa ’ really signifies a soit of 
ragout, a delectable viand like potpourri and not ‘ dinner' Abul FazI gives 
the recipe for making it thus “ Take ten seers of meat, 5 seers of crushed 
wheat, 2 seers of ghee, J seer salt and 2 dams weight of cinnamon” {2in, 
Tr L 60). Steingass says ‘ Hnrisa ’ is made by boiling bruised wheat to 
a consistency and adding to it meat, butter, cinnamon and other aromatic 
herbs ‘ Harisa ’ is mentioned by Firdausi as a rich dish placed before 
Bahram Qor when he found shelter in a dthJean’s house after losing his 
way in the chase (Turner Macan’s Ed. of the Shahnama, HI. 1614, 

I 19) Budauni tells us that Shah Path-uUah Shiiazi died, because ho 
" treated himself by eating Harisa, when ho had a burning fever and 
however much the Bakim ‘Ah forbade it, he would not be prevented ” 
(Text, n, 869, Tr 381). 

II 147, Z. 17. Be sent me a sealed answer by the hands of the Sth- 

kaddr or seal-bearer. 

jIaCL ^ c-i’y S. 826, 1 3 f f The word is 

‘ Askudar ’ and it is used by Baihaqi at 863, 1, 4, 392, 1 7, 4^, 1. 6, 451, 1 9, 
494, 1. 7, and 694, 1 9, either for a couiier or for his post-bag Sprengcr 
states that "mthe post-offlee every letter or parcel 

post or come by post wa:. entered in a list, which was called 
m Arabic, that is to say, In I'ns list, the number of letters 
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and parcels was named and the address of every one of them specified.*’ 
(Tr. Mas'ndi, 331 note). Th'e derivation from ® 31 is only one 
of the many etymological enormities of the, Arab lexicographers and is 
absolutely worthless. In the very same note, Sprenger tells us that the 
postal station where the mules and the horses were changed was also 
termed ^ and Richardson says signifies * courier.* 

II. 147, 1. 9 from foot During the night, Arm' Muhammad toas 

brought from the fort of Naghar. 

Dowson notes that “ Elliot read the name as ‘Naghz,* which must be 
wrong, as the author probably “means the fort of Nagarkot”. But the 
context shows that Elhot was right. This Naghar (or Naghz) was not so 
very far from Ghazni itself. Qardezi, m the counter-part passage, calls 
the fort ‘ Barghand * and states that the Prince Tazdyar, who is here 

said to have brought Muhammad, had been sent shortly before on a 
punitive expedition to the [Foot-hills or] ‘ Koh payeh-i-Qhazni,* as the 
Afghans in that region had been again refractory and trnculent. (Z. A. 
109, 1. 3 ; B I. 29, Tr. 44). I venture to suggest that this is the Naghar or 
Naghz which is mentioned m the Zafarna ma of Yazdi (E D. in. 522) and 
the Matlaurs-S*adatn of ‘Abdu-r-Eazzaq. (Ib. IV. 93). It was near Iryab, 
and situated in close proximity to, if it was not identical with, what is 
now called Baghzan or Bazghan. Gardezi’s appears to be only 
another form of or Bazghan “is the chief place in Iryab ” 
and lies thirty-five Kuroh or about seventy miles south-east of Kabul. 
(Eaverty, N. A 68). Bayazid Biyat also speaks of Gardez (65 miles 
south-east of Kabul,) Naghz and Bangash in juxta-position (Memoirs, 
Tr. J A. S. B. (1898), LXVII, 299) Naghar or Baghzan is now in the 
Kurram Political Agency. 

II. 149, Z. 18. Thet) ashed Hurra Khutali, the mother of the Sultan, to 
interfere in the matter 

-'I* uiJ J t J oUaU SaJi^ Jy. 828, 1. 13. The 

Bibl Ind. text also reads the sentence thus, but there must be some error 
and a j or copulative conjunction must have been inadvertently dropped 
out by the copyist. Baihaqi repeatedly states that Hurra-i-Khutali was 
the aunt of Sultan Mas'ud and not his mothei'. (Text, 12, 1. 9 ; 18, 1. 8 ; 
136, 1. 6). On p 18, 1 8, Baihaqi explicitly speaks oi the Sultan’s 
mother and Hurra-i-romtali as two different persons, ! jJlj 

•y. At p. 80, 1. 10, he mentions them again j (jUoL. SjJIj 
3 ‘The mother of Sultan Mas’ud and other ladies of 
the haiom and Biurra-i-IOiutali.’ The mother of the Sultan is frequently 
mentioned by him as Sayytda. (Text, 3, 1. 4 f f ; 6, 1. 16; 125, 1. 10) 

U. 149, Z 20. But she replied that any one who wished to fall into the 
hands of the enemy might remain at Ghaznln. 

It was not the lady or ladies who gave the reply. It was the Sultan 
who reiectcd the request and used these angry words in doing so. 
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828, L 14. " They spote [to the Sultan] and heard in reply that whoso- 
ever wished to fall into the hands of the enemy should stay in Ghaznin’». 
n. 149, last line. I have determined to go to Hindustan and pass the 
tointer in Waihind and Marminara, and Barshur 
iPeshatcar) and Kiri 

Waihind, OHind or Hund, as it is now called, lay about fifteen miles 
north of Atak Marminara has not been identified and the name of the 
place is probably spelt wrongly. It may be the ‘jW- j— ‘ The Ford ’ 
[of the village] of * Mahanara’, which is mentioned by Alberuni. " Swelled 
by these affluents ”, he writes, “ the river Ghorvand, [». e. the Kabul nver] 
is a great nver opposite the town of Purshavar, being there called the 
Ford, from a ford near the village of Mahanara, on the eastern bank of 
the river ”, and it falls into the river Smdh . below the capital of Alqau- 
dahar [Gandhara], is " Vaihind ” (Sachan's Tr. I 259). It is not un- 
likely that this is a copyist’s error or local corruption for j-*. There is 
still a place called ‘ Prata’h Minara’, signifying in Pushtu, ‘ the Fallen 
Minara * [or Tower], m this neighbourhood and Bayazid Biyat states that 
Humaynn crossed the Indus somewhere near it in 950 A. H. = 1551 A. 0 
(Baverty, N. A. 98 , J A. S. B. 1898, p. 805). Elsewhere also, Raverty says 
that Prata’h Minara lies ‘‘ on the west bank of the Indus, above Atak.” 
(T. N Tr. 78, 1043 notes). Peshawar is 48 miles W. of Atak (Attock) 

Kiri or Gm is probably, Shahbaz-Qiri, or KaputHia-Girx, ‘ ffin 
of the Kafirs 40 miles north-east of Peshawar (Vincent Smith, Asoka, 
note) and -20 miles north-west of Waihind (BeaL Buddhist Records, 

I, 114 note). Peshawar is 23 miles N W of Waihind, See my notes on 
II 112, 1 5 ante and 273, 1 8 post, 

II. 154, 1. 6 And of my hetng appointed to fhe government of 

Khtoartsm and of my losing it and going to Be and of 
Altmiash. All {his I mil mention. 

jitj It 31 J s j ^ A 3 

j */ (SJ ci*J 3. 838, L 8 As Baihaqi is not known to have been 
appointed governor of Khwanzm at any time, he could not have lost the 
governorship and he was certainly not responsible for the loss of that 
kingdom. What the sentence means is, “ I will relate fully how the 
kingdom went out of our [t « , Sultan Mas’ud’s) hands and speak of 
Khwanzm and Altuntash and how that province [Kfawarizm] pawed out 
of our [Sultan Mas'fid’s] grasp and of our [Sultan Mas'ud’s] march 

towards Re” , , , ^ .u 

This tenth volume of Baihaqi’s work is entirely devoted to the 

aSairs of Khwanzm and contains a detailed account of its history from 
the days of Abu-I-'Abbas Mamun to the year 432 H. 

Khvvandamir informs us that in 426 H., Mas ud marched with a great 
army to Jurjau and Tabanstau, because his governor in ‘Iraq had im- 
23 
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plored help from him against the Seljhqs. The inhabitants of Qnm and 
Sawa also had rebelled and Abn Sahl Hamdhni, his Governor of Eai, 
had been driven out by ‘Alau-d-daula bin ElakQya. (B.D, IV, 196-7; see 
also Gardesd, Z,A. 99-100). Masud had to march again to Rai in H. 430, 
as the Seljuqs had besieged that town. Baihaqi him^lf refers to the 
event at 137, 141-2, ants. 

II. 155, 1 . 8, The author tuas Maulana Nuru-d-din iiuhammad 'Ufi. 

Dr, Nizamu-d-din has pointed out that 'Awfi's real laqdb was 
Sadidu-d-din and not Nuru-d-din, as Elliot and other writers have given 
it on the authority of Hamdulla Mustaufi. Very few of the facts of 
'Awfl’s life-history have been ascertained with precision. All that can 
be said is that he was bom between 1171 and 1176 A.O. m Bukhara 
and died about A C. 12 3 2-3. Besides composing the JatoamV a and the 
Liibahu-l'Albab, he made in 620 H. a translation of Tanukhi's Faraj 
b^adu-sh-shidda, which takes priority over the better known version of 
Dihistani. The latter was made about 650 H. and, before its discovery, 
was supposed to be the earhest (J.!^ 1^19). 

II. 159, 1 . 20. JSo he [Bahratn Qaur] placed his army and countj'y in 
charge of his brother Zasi. 

tj-j is an error for Narsi (Narses). (Rogers, Tr. Shdhnama, 
414, 416} Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 296, 298). 

II. 160, 1. 17. ‘ I am that ferocious Iton , I am that huge elephant / 
My nameis Bahrdm Gur, and my patronymic BujabaW. 
The original words are. 

*^y. J j/'f l./t* cJ ^ r* ^ ^ r* 

This story, as well as the distich, is held by modem scholars to be 
spurious, though it is sponsored by Th'ahbi {Ghurary Ed. and Tr, 
Zotenberg, B56-7), who quotes it on the older, if not more respectable 
authority of Khurdadbih. Browne says that this tale of Bahram Gor is 
only “one of many apocryphal legends relating to the origin of Persian 
poetry, which the authors of the Ta^ktrdhs delight to tell, Daulatshah 
relates slill another anecdote ascribing the invention of the Persian 
couplet to the joint efforts of Bahrdm Gor and his mistress Bilaram. 
iTazJcira, Ed. Browne, 28-29). According to others, the first Bait in the 

language was inscribed on the Palace of Shirin, or was the graceful 

utterance of a young son of Y'aqub ibn Lais or composed by ‘Abbas 

of Merv in praise of the Klhalif Mdmun All these tales are unworthy 

of serious attention and entitled to little or no credence”. (L.H.P,I.12-14). 
See also Berthels in Houtsma. (B,I. Ill 1058-9) 

Perhaps the most curious and arresting thing in the couplet is the 
word Bujabala,’ which Bahrdm says was his patronymic. ‘ Bujabala ’ or 
^ Abu Jabala’ may mean in Arabic, * Father of the Mountain,* but 
Bujabala also bears a close phonetic resemblance to the Sanskrit 
tya ala, strong-armed ’—a name or epithet actually borne by more 
than QUO Hindu king. (Quff, 0. 1. 155, 160). 
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‘awfi 

II. 161, I, 8 from foot , The Salts of Persia. 

‘Soli’ is a miswriting of ‘L^i’ or ‘Lra,’ which is generally 
derived from LnnstM, the district from which the Persian gypsies are 
believed to have originally come and spread over other parts of Asia 
Th‘alibi speaks of them as ‘Lnny-yhn’ (Ohurar, 564-9) The inter- 
change of ‘ r * and ‘ 1 ’ is very common. Lfiristan is m Lat. 34° N , Long, 
47° E. Dimes says that the Lons or Lolis of Persia are really the same 
as the Dorns or Mirasis, the hereditary minstrels of Indian villages. (The 
Balooh Race, 17) , 

II. 162, I 2 from foot. Muhammad 'Ufi, the compiler of this work 

had once been in Kamhayat {Gamiay) 

Dr. Nizamn-d-din’s comments on this incidental personal reference 
are more imaginative than historical. “Soon after this”, we read, “he [*A wfl] 
was sent as the Chief Jadge at the behest of Qabacha to the recently 
acquired country of Gujarat or Nabrwala, as it was then called ” (J. H. 
Introd. 14) And again, “ We gather that he [‘Awfl] was the judge of 
that place (Eambayat) in the province of Nahrwala, then a depen- 
dency of Malik Nasiru-d-din Qabacha ” (Ibid, 8), Now, it is common 
knowledge that Nabrwala or Gujarat was an absolutely independent 
Hindu kmgdom upto 1298 A.C, and that it came really under Muljam- 
madan sway only in that year. If Qabacha ever invaded any part of the 
country, it was only a lightning raid like Mahmud’s in •1026 or Aibak’s in 
1199 A C This learned writer seems to me to have, completely misunder- 
stood the real position of ‘Awfi and the nature of his duties Istakhri 
and Ibn Hauqal tell us that “ from Eambaya to Saimur is the land of 
the Balbara and in it there are several Indian kings. It is a land of 
infidels, but there are Musalmans in its cities and none but Musalmans 
rule over them on the part of theBalhara. There are Jam'a Masjids in 
them.” (B.D L 27, 84. See also Idrisi, Ib. 88). Elliot, commenting upon 
this, states* “The Musalmans in these parts were treated with great 
consideration by the native princes. They were governed by men of their 
own faith, as the traveller (Ibn Hauqal) informs us, was also the case 
with Musalmans in other infidel dominions, as among the Khazarson the 
Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus and m Ghana and Haugha m Central 
Ainca. They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no 
one could give testimony agamst them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith”, (Ibid. 457). ‘Awfi was sent as Chief Judge only to decide 
cases among the Musalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade 
to the country, which was still held firmly in the grasp of its Hindu 
kings His functions were like those of Consuls in our o^ times. 
The author of the Kitabu-l-Ajaib at Hind informs that the Sndns, 
p^ished theft in a Hindu with death, or a heavy fine or with confis- 
cation of property. But “if the thief is a Musalman, he is judged by the 
Behermen of the Musalmans, who pronounces sentence, according to 
the laws of Islam. The Behermen tak^ the plaro of the Qadi in^ a , 
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Mnsalman country. He can only be cHosen from tKose wKo Have made 
a profession of Islam.” (Boot of the Marvels of India, Eng. Tr. 140. See 
also Ihid^ 120-1). “ In every one of the cities of China”, writes Ibn 
Batuta* also, “ there is always a Shaikh-al-Islam, to whom all matters 
concerning the Muslims are referred, t.e. who acts as an intermediary 
between the government and the Muslim community, and a Qadi to 
decide legal cases between them **. (Q-ibb, 290). 

II. 163, 1. 3. In this city , . . . teas a body of Fire-worshippers as well as 
the congregation of Musalmans. 

The word rendered as ‘ Fire-worshippers’ is '^J (164 infra, note), 
which Dowson himself translates as ‘ Buddhist ’ at 311 infra. He states 
that it “ means Christianity as well as Fireworship ” and is applied 
probably to *’any established religion other than Muhammadanism.’* 
Eaverty also tells us that according to the Dictionaries, “ it is very 
widely applied, to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or Gabr, 
a pagan, an infidel or any unbeliever (Tr. TJN’. 567 note) Vullers 
and Steingass both give ‘ Lamaism’ as one of its many meanings and 
there can be little doubt that Dtn-i-Tarsax is employed by Minhaj for 
Tibetan Lammsm or Shamanism in the passage translated at 311 infra. 

Moreover, two statements are made by ‘Awfi himself in the course of 
the narrative which militate with considerable force against tSe ‘ firewor- 
shippor’ interpretation. “None of the courtiers of the Eai”, writes 
‘Awfi, “paid any attention to him [ihe complainant, Khatib ‘Ali] or 
rendered him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those of 
his own persvLasion^\ And again he informs us that the “ Bai then told 
them [his courtiers] that he had felt unable to place implicit confidence 
in any one, because a difference of religion was tnvolied in the case ”. 


Now, if these words have any meaning, they must imply that some 
at least of the courtiers of Siddharaja were Parsis or Indian 2Joroastrians, 
and that they possessed such influence, that he was apprehensive of 
their suppressing and distorting the truth. In other words, these Torsd 
must have constituted not only a numerous and dominant element in 
the population of Cambay, but a powerful party or faction in his own 
court, whose clannishness he distrusted and whose bigotry he disliked. 
No one who knows anything of the history of the Indian Parsis can 
entertain any such supposition for a moment and the unavoidable con* 


elusion must be that these Tarsd must have belonged to some other Indian 
sect, e g, the Jama, whose tenets bore a striking resemblance to those of the 
Buddhists. Now the similarity between these two creeds is so close and 
remarkable, that European scholars are still divided in opinion as to their 
historical relation and philosophical connection. Some hold that the 
Jamas are a more offshoot of the Buddhists, while others are sure that 
they ate an independent sect, " which sprang from the same period and 

me some rehgio^ movement, in opposition to Brahmanism.” The politi- 
cal connection of the Jainas with the rulers of Gujarat also dates from very 
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early times and it is common Knowledge tKat not 6nly tHe cotmcSUors and 
ministers, but the commanders and leaders oi th’e armies of the CSialnkyaB 
were Jamas, i, 169-171, Forbes, Eas Mala, 139-41), These Tarsa 

were, I think, J ainas I leave the matter here as I have discussed it more 
fully in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, VIH, 1926, pp, 19-37. 
U 164, 1. 9 from foot But token the army of Bala invaded Ndhrtodla, 

they [the mosque and minaret^ toere destroyed. 

Dowson notes that ‘ Bala * is also written * Balwa ’ and ‘ Main * 
[Malwa t]. An mvasion of Gugarat by a king of Malwa named Subhat 
Varman (died a 1211 A. 0.) in the reign of Bkima Deva II (1178- 
1241 A,C,) and another by his son Arjuna Deva are mentioned in contem- 
porary inscriptions. (Duff, C I 162, 177) The Jama chronicles of Gugarat 
also state that BaZldla, the King of Malwa, invaded Gugarat about 1145 
A 0. m the reign of Kumarapala and that Kumarapala took the war into 
the enem/s country, beheaded Ballala and reduced the rulers of Malwa 
to their former position of vassals of Gugarat This statement is con- 
firmed by several epigraphio records. (B G.I i 186; Ind. Ant. LVI, 1927, 
p. 10). The name of Ballala is not found in the dynastic list of the 
Paramaras of Malwa (Duff, 300), but it may have been the familiar or 
contemptuous appellation of some king who appears m the list under a 
more pompous or dignified designation. In any case, it is certam that the 
Chalukyas and the Paramaras were at constant war with each other and 
their mvasions of each other’s territories were frequent. The destruction 
of the mosque in one of these moursions is, therefore, not at all 
improbable. 

A kmg named Devapaladeve also ruled in Dhar about 1218 A. C, 
(0 1. 178, 185 , H M. H. I III, 176) and he may be this Bala. 

II 166, 1. 5 The Eai of Daur, toho teas the head of all the Bate of 
Hindustan • • ’Seni ambassadors. 

Dr Nizamud-din reads ‘Dwarka’ here, but Dwarka was probably 
included m Siddharaga’s own territories and even if it was not, its petty 
chief was not " the head of all the Eais of Hindustan” and ho would not 
have dared to send such an insolent and minatory message to a great king 
like Siddharaga. The conjecture is also ruled out by the fact that the 
king of ‘ Daur ’ is said to have been a great Tnng whose territory was cA a 
great distance (176 infra), which is mapphcable to Dwarkfi Dowson 
suggests ‘Dravara,’ t.e the Dravida country. A Jama chronicler does 
relate a story m connection with an embassy sent by a Sinda or Kadamba 
long named Permadi of Kalyanakataka (B.G.I, i 173-4) to Siddharaga, 
but the narrative relates to what is really a congurmg trick founded on 
and interwoven with the prevalent belief in necromanqy and hardly 
deserves discussion. 

It seems to me that ‘ Daur’ is not Dwarka or Dravara but Dhar, the 
metropolis of the Paramaras of MalwS who were the hereditary rivals and 
implacable foes of the Qhalukyas. We knpw that Siddharaga Ja/asigbA 
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invaded and sacked Dhar about 1120 A. 0. and confined in an iron cage 
its king, Yasbovarman, whom he had taken prisoner. (Ind. Ant, X. 159 ; 
Duff, 0. 1. 134, Vaidya, III. 172). He may have been provoked 

to do so by some such truculent embassy. The war between them is said 
to have lasted for twelve years. (B.G.I i. 177-8). There are several 
references lo the ancestral feud between the two dynasties in the Gujarat 
chronicles Munja, who ruled at Dhar, circa 1000 A.O., is said to have 
insulted the Chalukya Raja Ohamunda and to have taken away his 
umbrella when the latter was passing through Malwa on pilgrimage to 
Banaras. (B.QI. i. 162). A general of Munja’s nephew, Bhoja, is stated 
lo have invaded Anahilvad and sacked the capital, when Bhima I was 
engaged m a war against the King of Sindh. {Ib. 163). Yashovarman*s 
predecessor, Naravarman, is also stated to have continually raided and 
harassed the Qurjjara-Mandala. (Ib. 172-3) 

II. 168, 1. B from foot There was a Hat of Nahrtoala named Ourpdl 

• ‘•^Before he had been raised to throne, he 
had passed many of hts days in beggary..-- 
and endured all the miseries of travel. 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din reads ‘ Knrpal ', but makes no attempt to identify 
him. I venture to say with some confidenoe, that he is no other than 
‘ Kumarpal ’ [or Kuvarpal] Chalnkya who ruled from 1143 to 1173 A, 0. 
He was bitterly hated by his predecessor, Siddharaja Jayasinha, who is 
said to have repeatedly tried to seize and make an end of him. Several 
stories of his wanderings in remote places and hair-breadth escapes are 
related with much gusto and wealth of detail by the Jaina chroniclers, 
Hemachandra, Merutunga and others (Forbes, Has Idiala. Rep. 1874, 
pp 138-41; B.G.I i. 182-3). ‘ Kuvar * is the Gnjarati form of the Sanskrit 
Kumara. Gurpal is a miswriting of 

There is a curious parallel of the story related by ‘Awfl in the 
Bappa Bhatii Gharita, a biography of a Jama saint so named, which’ is 
incorporated in the PrabhavalcacharUa of Ohandraprabh^ri, written 
in 1277 A. 0 The tale told there is that Amaraja, who reigned at 
Qanauj after his father Yashovarman in the first quarter of the 9th 
century, was so charmed with the beauty of a low-caste Matangi (M!wg) 
dancing girl that he gave himself up to her embraces. At last, the Jaina 
saint, Bappa Bhatti, who is said to have lived from 800 to 895 A. 0., 
made him realise the grievousness of his sin. The exponents of the 
Hindu Dharmashastras, on bemg asked by the king to prescribe the 
proper penance, decided that adequate expiation could be made only by 
the Raja embracing a red-hot copper image of the woman— as she was a 
Chatidala As this meant certain death’, Bappa Bhatti, who was the 
Icing’s friend and counsellor, pointed out that the sinful deed had 
proceeded only from sinful thought, that if he would keep his mind free 
from sinful thoughts, there would be no sinful deed, and that the best 
mode of expiation was the eschewing of all sinful thought. The king 
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was delighted with this leasoning, and agread to follow hia advice 
(Dr. S. K. Ayyangar’s art. on the Bappa Shatti Cfharita in J.B.B.RA S. 
1927, p. 112). 'Awfl’s anecdote seems to be a rephoa-of this old Jama 
legend, with a (diange in the name. Bappa Bhatti'is said to have 
converted Amaraja to Jeinism, jnst as Hemadiandra is stated to have 
brought over Kumarapala from Shaivism to the faith of Mahavira 
II. 172, 1. 3. Bat Kamlu and the Governor of Zdbidtetdn 

Kamalu’s date is fixed by tHe fact that his adversary 'Amr [not 
‘Amro] bin Liis reigned from 265 to 287 H = 878-900 A. 0. Saohau 
suggests that Kamalu must be a hypohortatikon of some such name as 
Kamalavardhana (Albermu’s India, II, 361 note), but B. B. Dayaram 
Sahni has recently publish'ed an umonption of Bhima, the father of Jaya- 
pala, from whioli it appears that the full name was Kalakamalavarman. 
(Arch. Surv. Rep. 1917, p 20, Vaidya, H. M. H. I. IIL 21). According 
to the Bajatarangtnt (V. 282-8), the Kashmir king Qopalavarman 
deposed Samantadeva, the rebellious ruler of Udabhandapura (Waihind), 
' and gave his kingdom to Toramwa, son of Lalliya, (Elallar of Alberum, 
12 ants), with the title of Komaluka. (Duff, 0. 1 88 and the authorities 
quoted there, I. G XIX. 160). This ‘Komaluka ’ must be the Kamalu 
of *Awfl and Alberum. The British Museum possesses the umque coin of 
a king called * Shn Kamara ’ or ‘ Blhamarayaka* which has been attnbuted 
to the Shahi Kamalu. (Ounningbam, Coins of Mediaeval India, 59 , 
Smith , I M.C. I. 2484). Kamaluka was succeeded by Bhima and he by 
Jayapala, the antagonist of Snbuktigin and Mahmud. 

The name Farda^an (L 6) is read as ' Fimi'an ’ or ‘ Furu^an' by 
Dr. Nizamu-d-din (Zoc. dt 164). 1 suggest that the correct form is 
Farukan or Farukhan We know that Ardashir Babakan or Fapakan, 
the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, married the daughter of a Persian 
noble named Farukan or Farrukhan Farrukh&n was also the name of 
one of the Ispahbads of Tabanstan, who ruled from 709 to 722 A C. 
(Houtsma,B I II 69, Browne, Tr of Isf andyar’s History of Tabaristan, 
99). Farrukan or Farrukhan was, in fact, a very common name at this 
time and Justi gives details about no less than twenty 'well-known men 
who bore it (Tranien NamenJnich 94-5) * Sana an ’ is an error for 

‘ Sigizi’jte. of ‘Sijistan* or * Sistan ‘ 

IL 176, 1 18 Rusal 

There is a veritable plethora of variants, Eatbal, Ratbil, Basal, Eatsal, 
Banbal, Zanbil, Bhnabil, etc As the name occurs contmuously in the 
Arab Ohronides m some corrupt shape or other, for more than two 
hundred years beginning from A. H 43, it seems dear that it was not 
the name of an individual, but the designation of a dynasty 'or a here- 
ditary regal title The Arab writers give one and the same name, RotbD, 
Batbal, Banbal etc. to the ‘ K'abul Shah ’ or the Shah of Sijistan through- 
out this penod of more than' two centimes. H. H. Wilson thought it 
must be Batanpal (Blliot’s note, 417 post), while Raverty could not>niake 
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np his mind betweon Eatanpal [Batna-pala] and Kanapala (N. A. 62)> but 
neither of these emendations has found favour with other writers It 
seems unprofitable to indulge in farther oonjectures, but it may be per- 
missible to offer the suggestion that it may be Ran-zabal or JUiJ 
Rai-zabal, i,e. Rana or Rai of Zabul, the old name of Sistan. Toramana, 
the father of Mihirakula and the leader of the White Huns of Zabul 
who conquered Sind and Malwa about 600 A. 0., is often styled Toramana 
Jauvula. The name of ‘Rajuvula* or ‘Ranjubula* is found on Indo-Scy thian 
coins (Smith, I. M. 0. 1. B6 note, 191 and 196) and there are monetary 
issues of the Ephthalites also in the name of Shah Zobola, ‘Shahi Jabula/ 

' Shahi Janabula ’ or ‘ Shahi Jabuvla*. (Oanningham, Cloins of the Later 
Indo-Scy thians, 95-97 and 108-110). It is possible that the clue to the ‘Rusal’ 
puazle hes here and that under it is disguised some such name or title 
as * Ra-juvala ‘ Rai Jabula/ or ‘ Rano Jabula’, % e. King of Jabul, Jaml 
or Zadul. It is possible that the name of the country itself is eponymous 
and that * Jauvula ’ or Zobola was the name of some old Ephthalite king 
of great renown. (Ib. 108-9). Indeed, the name l^juvala or Ranjubula 
seems to be older than the rise of the Ephthalites and some coins on which 
it Is inscribed have been assigned to an Indo-Scythian Mahakshtrapa 
who reigned about 110 B. 0. (Smith, loc, eft. 196). 
n, 189, foot note. It appears from a statement of Ibn Hauqal that the 

/Sultans used to reserve a large portion of indigo 
to themselves as a sort of royalty. 

Indigo was, in the old days, a highly-prized substance and Pliny says 
that it used to sell for twenty Denarii the pound. (Tr. Philemon Holland, 
n. 531). Baihaqi states that Sultan Mas‘ud sent, on one occasion, twenty- 
five thousand mans of indigo along with other presents to the Khalif of 
Baghdad and the members of his court. (361, 1. 10). Mr W. H. More- 
land thinks that this Man must be the small Man of only two pounds, as 
havmg regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on 
and the great money value of the article, twenty-five thousand mans or 
twenty-two tons of indigo would be a very substantial figure for those 
days. (‘ Notes on Indian Maunds ’ in Ind. Ant LX. 1981, p. 202), 

Daulatshah also relates that when Sultan Maljmud sought to make 
tardy reparation for his niggardliness to Firdausi, he sent him twelve 
camel-loads of indigo. Unluckily, the beasts arrived at one gate of Tus 
only when the poet’s coffin was being earned out of the town by another 
gate (Tagftirfl, ed. Browne, 51), 

The point of the anecdote in the text is not very clear. The name of 
the minister was not 5asan Maimandi but Ahmad ibn Hasan Maimaudi. 
When the' father of the scamp begged the Vazir to forgive his son, 
because the son was an A7i?naq, (fool), whose name was Ahmad, 
ho would seem to have unwittingly alluded to the vulgar gibe or word-play, 
t at Every Ahmad is an Ahmaq,” t£, Pool, See the version in 
Nw.amu-d-dm, J. H, Hi. si. i.. p. 222. 
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II. 193, Z. 14, Desirtuiion of robbers by Sultan Mas'ttd. 

This story can bo traced to the Siyasatnama of Niz-imu-l-mnlk, the 
Vazir of Malik Shah Seljnqi, which’ was composed m 435 H. 1092 A.O. — 
long before ‘Awfi’s J atcami'a The anecdote which follows about the 
poisoned apples is also related there, but with many variations. (Ed. 
Sohefer, 58-65; Bombay lath. Pt. i. 69-78). As Mas'hd was governor of 
HerSt about 408 H. (Z.A. 74, 1. 18), the first story must relate to that period. 
In the TariTch-i-GwAda and the Zanaiu-l-Majhlis (606 yost), the hero of 
the apples anecdote is Mahmud himself, but there is no real difference, as 
the Prince Mas'ud was appointed Governor of Iraq by Sultan Mahmud 
soon after its conquest in 420 A. H Mahmud was king, Mas'hd his 
lientenant or viceroy and it is even said in the T* N. by Minhaj that 
Mahmud ** placed Mas'fid on the throne of that country ”, (272 infra) 

II. 193, 1 . 18. In ihe desert ofKhdbis there was a body of Kafaj and 
Baluchis toho robbed on (he highway 
^abls hes on the edge of the Great Persian Desert (called Lut), 
which separates Kirmdn from Khhr^n. (Dames, Baloch Race, 81, 38). 
It was the northern sub-district of BardasTr, one of the five divisions of 
IfaeKirman province Lat. 30°-26' N., Long. 67“-42' E. (L E. C. 299, 322). 
The Kfich (written Qufs by others) were a lawless and most truculent 
Kurdish tribe which dwelt in the mountains of Kirman from very 
early times, down to the seventh century of the Hijra. They, are said to 
have been finally exterminated only by Qutbu-d-din, the Qar^ Khitii ruler 
of Kirman, who reigned between 651-656 H. (Tarikh-t-Quzida, Gibb 
Senes, 180, 899, 418, 580). They had been severely trounced and almost 
decimated before by *Azudu-d-daula Dilami also. (J. H 80 note). 

There are two places called Tabas and it is far from easy to decide 
which of the two is meant. (1) T^^bas-i-Gilaki or Tabas-i-Tamr, f e. - 
Tabas of the Date. It lies on the border of the Great Desert of Lut, 
where many of the roads meet, for which reason BaUdhuri calls it the 
‘ Gkite of IQmrasan.’ (L. E 0 859-60). It is also described as a town in 
the Desert between Nishapur, Ispahan and Kirm&n. (^ in Tr III. 67 note). 
Lat. 88'’'4(y N., Long 66'’-64' E. But the Tabas of the text, the place to 
which some of the persons attached to the mission fled after the attack is, 
probably, the other Tabas — Tabas-t- Unnab, Tabas of the Jojubes or Xabas-i- 
Masinan, which lies some flfty miles east ol Birjand (L. B 0. 861-2)' and 
two marches from Qain. (Istakhri, loo, dt 285, 1. 10). Lat. 38° N., Long. 
60° B. Khabis, Birjand and the two places called Tabas are shown in the 
map preflxed to Holdich’s Gates of India See also Hontsma, B LJV 682 
II.''196, Z. 14 Be shotoed favour to Abu Suhatl Razthx and (hey con- 
spired against (he great Khwaja 'Abdu-r-Raeeag. Be 
quarrelled with Ahmad Matmant and had him sus- 
pended and called to account. 

There is some blundering here. The same story is translated again 
by, Dowson from the Zinotu-l-Majalis (612 infra), where the sentence 
M 
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II. 215, 1. 8 Srom iCoot. 


rnxis thus; “Among these, he supported Abu SuKal Hazi^i, wKom fie 
pitted against the good Khwaja, ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq, son of (Ahmad) 
Hasan Maimandi,” and it appears to be more correct. At any rate, this 
Tuman could never have quarrelled with Ahmad Maimandi, as the latter 
had died so long ago as 424 A. H., 17 years before the accession of 
‘Abdu-r-Bashid. The person ‘ suspended and called to account * was 
really ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq his son and it is the latter who is said in the Zinat 
to have been dismissed and heavily fined by ‘Abdu-r-Rashid. The father 
and son have been mixed up with each other in the version of tfie story 
in this part of the volume. Mubarak Marde’s sobriquet should perhaps 
be read as tSiy or i.e. ‘ of Merv.’ Raziki or ‘ Razihi ’ 

also is dubious as Abu Sahl is always styled ‘Zauzani by Baihaqi Can 
it be a miswriting of Rafizi which is used as a term of reproach 

for a Shi‘a as a heretic < 

Dowson sa 3 rs here and also at 511 post, that he was unable to find 
this story in the Mss. of the JawamVa which he had used. But it does 
occur in those which were consulted by Dr. Nizamu-d-din, J. H Introduc- 
tion, 63. 

II. 202, Z. 16. Ahu Rihan mentiona^^ --that there exists an animal 
called Sharu^ 

Read Sharna.^ The last letter in the name is a consonant and the 
‘amrnal * is the Sanskrit ‘ Sharabha,* a mythical beast which is described 
as a lion with an elephant’s trunk* The Poramc story is that when the 
Narasimha avatar of Vishnu had destroyed the giant Hiranyakashipu, 
his fury was so great that it began to destroy the whole world. The gods 
appealed to Shiva, who then transformed himself into the ‘ Sharabha ’, 
the terror of the hon Vishnu then changed himself into the Qandabhe- 
rnnda — another mythical monster apparently resembling a double-headed 
eagle, which can devour the ‘Sharabha’, the elephant and all living 
creatures. ‘Awfi’s paraphrase of Alberuni’s account is not quite accurate. 
The animal is said by Alberuni to be found, not in the country “ east of the 
Ganges” or in "the forests of Oudh,” but in “ the plains of the Konkan 
called Dang.” (Sachau’s Tr. I 203, see also B. D. I. 61) is a mis- 

reading of cf^ Konkan. Dr. Nizamu-d-din’s Ms. of ‘Awfi’s Jawami'a 
also reads ‘Konkan’ and ‘Danak’ (lutrod p 37; IV xxiu No 2057, 
p, 257), but his gloss that Danak ’ is a *‘ sea-coast place situated to the 
south of Samhita in India,” is incomprehensible and founded on some 
misapprehension or inadvertent error. The Dang is a wild forest-region 
now included in the Khandesh district of the Bombay Presidency. It is 
shown in Constable 31 D a 

11. 216, Z 8 from foot. 3 7<e Rai of Ajmer appears to have "been 

delected in some inU'igue, tohich is very 
T - - obscurely %ndicated. 

xman Ni/ami is at times so intoxicated with the fames of his own 
magniloquence that his speech -is no more than a stutter, and Elliot 
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appears to Have been anable to maSe mnoH sense oat of bis verbiage. It 
may be therefore pertinent to cite the following statement from the 
Hammira Mahakavya. " When Udayaraja, a great friend and ally of 
Prithviraja, heard of his captivity, he sat down before Delhi and besieged 
it Daring the siege, a coartier of the Qhon Saltan snggested to his master 
that it woold be becoming on his part to release the Chanhan M'aizza*d'- 
din, it is said, was so incensed by the proposal that he denoanced the 
adviser as a traitor and ordered Fnthvi B^a to be imprisoned in the 
citadel, where a few days afterwards, he breathed his last.” (Ed Eirtane, 
Introd 20*21). Can this have been the obscare intrigae of the text? 

II. 217, 1 9 from foot The accurst Jattoan.. •had raised hts hand 

tn fight . .. against Eanst 

The name is a pozzle It has been conjectarally interpreted as ' a 
body of Jats.’ Bat this will not bear to be looked into, beeaose^ as Elliot 
points oat in the note, the singalar is osed thronghoat, and Jatwan him* 
self is explicitly stated to have been billed Elhot seeks to evade jJi a 
difflcalty by saggesting that Jatwan mast be sapposed to have been 
*^'a mere leader of the Jat tr ibe which shll maintains its position m the 
nei ghboarhood of the scene of action** . Bat this qoibble or sappomtion 
has not found maoh favour. I venture to think that is a mlstrans* 
cnption of Ghdhtoan The insurgent was a Ohauhan, a member of 
the same tribe to which Pnthvi Baja belonged, perhaps one of his 
paladins. Blasan Nizami did not know his name or had not troubled to 
ascertain it It was enough for him that he came of the same ' aooarsed 
stock ’ as the ‘ Kola Pithaura.’ 

This confusion between and is not uncommon in Mss. 
On B D m 109 and also on 245, Dowson and the B L text of Barani’s 
Tdrikh-i-Firiis Shahi read * Jatwan’ [Jats], (65, 1. 4 f.f. , 483, 1. 4 f.f.) bat 
the r 4 (104, 1 8) and P. (I 187, 1. 4 f t) write ‘ Ohauhan’ in the coun- 
terpart passages. Jatwan is said to Kaye wrested the fort of Hansi from 
its Musalman co mmander . Now we know thatPton^a — the district round 
Hansi and Bisar— had been under the sway of the Chauhans for many 
years before this and the fact is explicitly mentioned in two inscriptions 
of V S. 1837 (1280 A.O ) and 1884 (1327 A 0.), in which it is stated that 
several generations of Chauhans had ruled there before the Muhammadan 
conquest. (J. A. S. B. XLIII. 104, Bpig. Ind. V. App p, 84, Ibid. I 93). 
A very large number of Chauhans are still found on the site of their old 
kingdom near Kamal and Ambala P. (I 61, 1. 11) makes Jatwan one of 
the relatives or connections of Bhimadeva, the Baja of Anhilwar, and 
states that he fled to Gujarat after this defeat by Aibak in 689 H., 
although Hasan Nizami explicitly declares that he was killed. Elsewhere 
again, P. avers that Jatw^ was the Commander-in-Ohief of the Baja of 
Anhilwar and that he was routed and killed in attemptmg to repel 
QuIjbu-^-din from before the fort of Anhilwira fioo years later in 691 
E, (L 62, 1.3). He does not cite any authority and hw assertions qanuoti 
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be accepted as they are in conjBdct witK tKe contemporary chronicle. In 
the C. H. I. Jatwan is made “ the leader of an army of Jats ” who owed 
allegiance to Eaga Bhim, but F.’s statements about his escape and flight 
ore rejected and he is said to have lost his life at this time. (TEL 41). 

II. 218, 1. 3. The soldiers of Islam came up to the army of Bind on the 
borders ofBdgar. 

“ The Bagar tract stretches from the south and south-west of Sirsa 
along the western border of Hissar district through Sirsa, Fathabad, 
Hiffiar and Bhiwani, gradually widening towards the south,” (L G. X l l I 
149). The southern and eastern parts of modem Bikaner are included in 
this sandy region. (76 VIH 20). Hansi was the capital of BCariana, 
which was a payt of Bagar It was in the centre of the old Ohauhw 
kingdom of Sapadalaksha, or Siwalik. (I. A. XLI. 17-19). 

II. 219 and note The rebellion ofHiraj, brother of {he Eai of Ajmer, 

The real name is neither Hiraj nor Dhiraj, nor Bhuraj or Bahraj as 
Eaverty (T.N. Tr.517 note) will have it, but Hariraja. This is now known 
from the Prtthtnraja Kdvya — a Sanskrit poem written by a contem- 
porary Kashmiri author. (J. R. A. S. 1913, pp. 275, 278-9). According to 
another work also, the Bammira.MaM-Kdvya-~& poetic&l biography of 
HammTra Chauhan of Eanthambor, composed by Nayachandra Suri about 
1430 A. 0.— Hariraj was the brother of Prithviraj On hearing of his 
death, he abandoned himself to despair, took no thought of the govern- 
ment and passed his time in the company of women and musicians. But 
when Shihabu-d-din invaded his country, he performed the Sak and 
ascended the funeral pile with all the members of his family. (Kirtane’s 
Edit. Introd 21-22) . 

II. 220, 1. 17. The son of Bed PWiaura sent abundant treasure 

together mth three golden melons, uohich with extreme 
ingenuity had been cast in moulds etc. 

The name of this son is said, by Nayachandra Suri, to have been 
Govindaragabut others give it as Eainsi, The things ront were not ‘ melons * 
but kettle drums. Fakhruddin Mubarakshah also states that there were 
four Kharbitsas which weighed three hundred mans and that Qutbu-d-din 
sent them all to the Sultan M‘uizzu-d-din Sam, who presented one of 
them to his brother Ghiyasn-d-din. The latter had it conveyed to Herat 
and the J dnit Mosque in that town was constracted out of the proceeds 
of the Kharbuza. (Ed. Ross, 22-23). A similar statement is found also in 
Minhag’s T* N. (91, 1. 8 f. f.=Raverty, Tr. 404). The word does not 

here mean * melons but ‘ kettle drums * or Nagdras shaped like melons, 
and Minhag speaks of them as golden drums.’ A u'/'is, 

according to the Ghiydsu-hLughdt, a *-^J’ ‘ a great drum or N agar a* 

11. 224, 1 13 . Hisdmu-d-din 'Ulbak. 

nvR leading is ‘U^labak* as in the T. N. Bibl. Ind. text, 

Li ^ Eaverty has Aghulbak (Tr. T. N. €27) and he 

18 followed in the C. H. I. (HI. 42). 
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Hiflama-d-din is mentioned by ‘Awfi in the Jav6ami'au-l-Eika)}at 
and the title is tead there as ‘Aghlabak.’ ‘Awfi says that Hisamu-d-din 
was falsely accused by Jamal Farsai and Qazi Muhammad Gardezi of 
extortion in connection .with the affairs of Miyana [Bayanaf] and that 
When those charges were found, on investigation by NizSmu-l-Mulk 
Junaidi, the Prime Minister of Btutimish, to be baseless, the slanderers 
were publicly disgraced (J 5. HI. xix, 9 = No 1729, p. 228). U^i 
in Turki is said to mean * Pnnce * or ‘ General ’ and the title -may sigidfy 
‘ Chief of Princes or Generals ' 

II 225, 1 . 13 Jihtai', supported ly an army, hastened to iJte borders 
of Debit. 

Elliot notes that the name is written ' Jihtar * and ' Jhitar.' I stibmit 
that it stands for ‘ Jaitra Sinha* — a form which occurs, not infrequently, 
in the dynastic lists of Hindu principalities. In the O.HJ. HI. and 
Raverty’s Tr. of the X* N. (619 note), he is called ‘ Jhat Eai,’ but this 
18 an impossible name for a Hindu There is a somewhat similar name in 
the Ghachnama, where it is spelt variously as ‘ Jbatra,* ' Chatera ’ 
(E.DX 141 and note), ‘ Jetar * or ' Chilra ' (Ealich Beg^s Translation, 81) 
and this may be meant for some suohform as Jaitra (Sinha) or ' CSihatra ’ 
(Sinha). In any case, Jhat Bai, JihUr and Jhitar are alike untenable 
It is not easy, in the absence of any other clue than the name, to identify 
the person meant, but the conjecture may be offered that this ' Jihtar * 
may be the Maharajaputra Jayanta Sinha of an inscription at Bhinm^, 
which IS dated in VH. 1^9-1183 A.O. (B.GX i. 470, 474) There is a 
temptation to identify him also with the Jaitd Paramar of Abu whose 
daughter’s beauty is said by the bards to have been the cause of the 
disastrous feud between Bhima Ohalukya and Prithvi Baja. (Forbes, 
BaS Mala, Ed 1924, 1. 202 note and 215). But the tale told by Ohand 
Bardai seems to<be a fiction, and the existence of Jaitra Paramara is 
more than doubtfuL This Jayanta Sinha of Bbinmal was the Chauhan 
ruler of Nadol who reigned there between* c 1249 and 1262 V.S. = 1192 
and 1205 A.C. He was the son of EelhaUa, eleven of whose inscriptions 
ranging from 1221 to 1249 V.S. 1164 to 1192 AC. have come to light. 
(Bpigr Lid. XL 46-52). Jayantsinha was succeeded by his son 
Udayaainha who was Baja of Jhalor and ruled drca VS. 1262 to 
1805 =s 1205 to 1249 A 0. (Ibid. 78, Tessiton, Bardic Survey of Baj- 
putanfi, J A.SX 1914, pp 406-7 See also my note on 1 16, p. 286 infra). 
IL 226, 1. 24. They marched tovoards Thangar. 

This name is written Thankar, Bhankar and BhaUgar at 297 and 
804 infra. Banking (B. I. 51, Tr. 1. 71 note) and the wntm? of the Article 
on Budaon in the L G. are mistaken In identifying it with Bangarh near 
Budaun. F. (I 59, L 2) asserts, in his charactenstioally careless way, 
that it is now known as Bayana and Baverty has reiterated and dissemi- 
nated the error. (X. Jf. Tr. 471 note). But Thangar iSTeally ' Tahangarh,* 
a'fqrt lying hboatid'mIfos<«outh of ^c^dno. j(Seeley, BoadBookot Indu^ 
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19). Minha] states that it was in the country of Bayana. (304 infra). 
It was built by Tahanpal [Tribhnvanapala] Jadon, the ancestor of the 
Rajas of Karanh. (I. G. XV. 27). The contemporary writer Fakhm-d-din 
Mubarak Shah calls it Tahank(g ’)iri, and says it was taken in 

592 H. (Tarikh, Ed. Ross, 23, 1. 5 f f.). Tahangarh is now in the State of 
Karanh and lies 24 miles north of Karauli town. Bayana is now in 
the State of Bharatpnr. (I. G. XV. 27, 34) The Raja of Bhangar [Recte 
Tahangar] is mentioned in the Tartkh-t-Muharalcshahi also. (B.D IV. 62, 

I. 9 f. f. g. V my note). Tahangarh was a place of importance even in 
Babur’s days and is mentioned by him in his TuzuTc. (B. N. Tr. 688). It is 
marked in the Oxford Indian School Atlas of John Bartholomew, PI. 24, 
and also in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 84, E 2. The local pronunciation now 
seems to be Timangarh. 

II. 229, last line. The people {of Pali and NaditV) had collected under 

ihetr leaders, Bdi Karan and Ddrdhars in great 
numbers at the foot of Mount Zhu. 

‘ Rai Karan * is called ‘ Knnwar Pal * in the 0. H. I III. but con- 
temporary mscriptions of the Gujarat Chalukyas and other ruling dynas- 
ties now enable us to restore both the names correctly, is an error for 

Kirat, i. e , Kirtlpala Chauhan of Nadole, who is known to have 
wrested Jalor from its former rulers, the Paramaras. (1. G, XIV. 301) 

The Chauhans of Nadole were a branch of the ruling family of 
Sambhar and were feudatories of the Gujarat Chalukyas. The first king 
of Nadole was Lakshmana, a younger son of Vakpatiraja. One of his 
descendants, Asaraja had a son Alhana who had two sons, Kelhana and 
Kirtipala. Several of their inscriptions dated in the 13th century V. S. 
ha\e been found (Epig. Ind. XI, 72, 77, Vaidya, H M. H. I. III. 302; 
G. H. Ojha’a Hindi Tr. of Tod’s R^asthan, 40 ; Ray, D. H.N.1. 1123-1132). 

Udayasinha his grandson submitted to Iltutimish (236 infi'a) about 
1215 A G. Earabars is Dharavarsha Paramara, Chief of Abu, who was 
the son of Yashodhaval. He was the general of the Gujarat army both m 
the battle of 1178 and of 1197 A.O. The Paramara rulers of Abu had 
been feudatories of the Gujarat Chalukyas ever since the reign of 
Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. C), if not earlier. (B. G. I. i. 160). Fifteen 
contemporary epigraphs prove that Dharavaroha ruled at Aba from 1163 
to 1218 A. 0 as the feudatory of four kings of Gujarat. (Ojha, loc. cit, 
384, Vaidya, I c III. 301-2, Duff, 0. 1. 175, 220; Ras Mala, 1. 225, 255; 
I. A.XI.220:LVI 47-48). 

E. gives the names of the leaders of the Gujarat army as ‘ Walan and 
Darabsi ’ (I 62, 1. 9 f . f ). ‘ Walan ’ must be a miswriting of or 
t. c, Pahlau, the short form of Prahladanadeva — the younger brother of 
Dharavarsha. The town of Pahlanpur near Abu is said to have been 
founded by and named after this Prahladana or Pahlan Deva. (Forbes, 
loc. ^61-2). ‘Darabsi’ is only a perversion of Dharavarsha. 

The battle is said to hav q token place on Sunday, the 13tb of Rab’iu- 
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1-awwal 593 A. H. The Julian equivalent of 13tli 'Rab'i I. Htsabt, 8rd 
February 1197, was a Monday. TKe date given may have been the 
18th according to the 'Hilali/ the * Euyyat ' or orthodox system, as it was a 
Sunday. 

II. 231, 1. 19. Eta Budan, or Mdhtea Aj Deo teas not disposed to 
surrender so easily. 

F. (I 62, last lino) calls him ‘ Jadah Dev * ^ ^ •>‘r The real name was 
probably Baj Deva or Vaj Devn "We know that Bach’ Deva or Bachharfi 3 o 
or VachhaiSja [Vatsaraja] was the prime mimster or Amatyaof Parmar^- 
dova, ‘ the accursed Parmar ’ of this author Ho was a poet and wrote six 
dramas entitled Bupaha ShaiJeam, which have been pubhshed in the 
Qaikawiid’s Oriental Series Bacchon, a small town about fifteen miles 
north-east of Ajaigarh, is said to have been founded by this Baj Deva or 
Bachha Baj and an inscription dated V S. 1376 (1320 A. 0 ) has also been 
found near an old tank in which the town is called Vacchiun (lOV. 
130). Baj, Bachha, Vachh'a aievernacular forms of the Sanskrit Vatsa, Calf. 
IL 231, Z 12 from foot. On Monday, ibe SOtTi of Bajal 699 H. [Ealan- 

jar sttrrendered] 

20th' Rajab 699 H =4tb April 1208, Friday. 

8th Bajab 599 H =23rd March 1203, Sunday. 

20th Bajab B98 H =16th April 1202, Monday 

Fakhru-'d-din Mubarokshah puts the event into 599 H (24, 1 1 1 f ) 
and so does F. (I 62, 1 4 f . f ). T A and B do not specify the year The 

I. G (XIV 812) and Mr Vincent Smith (0 H 1. 222) vote for 1203 A C 
but Sir Wolseley Haig favours 1202 (0. H. L III 47) If 699 H is 
right, the correct date must be 8th (not 20th) Rajab {Buyyat) 699 H. — 
Monday, 24th March 1203 and are often confused in the 
Semitic script and 20th Btgab maybe an error for 8th Rajab [Buy y at] 
But the week-day works out correctly with 20th Eajab, [Htsabi] 698 also 

II. 233, Z 11. Ee went immediately to Amir Dad Hasan, the lord of a 

standard 

‘ Amir-i-Dad ’ (Chief Justiciary) was the designation of his office and 
Hasan only and not ' Dad Hasan ’ was his personal name_ The Amir-i- 
Dad was also called ‘ Dadbak ’ at this period, just as the ‘ Ariz* was also 
called Mir-i-‘Arz or ‘Arzbegi * Barani says Niznmuddin was the .dnjM'-t- 
Dad of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad (T F 148, 1. 12) and he speaks 
of him elsewhere as DddhaJk (126, 1 5 = B D HI 126), which shows that 
the two official titles are identical The same author states that Malik 
Taju-d-din ‘Iraqi was Amir-i-Dad-i-Lashkar, Judge-Advocate-General of 
the Army, in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din Khaiji (368, 1. 1 ; 361, 1 17) 

II. 234, note. (Tka river) Sodra is so called from the old toton of that 
name on its eastern hanh. 

It is more correctly described as the ' River of Sodra,’ just as the 
Eavi IS spoken of as the ‘Eiver of LaKore' and it is arguable that 
the town was founded and named afier the river. The old Hindu 
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namo of tKo Chinati was CKandrabHaga and Abnl Fazl says that it 
is made np of two stroams, the Cliandra and the BHaga, which unite near 
Khatwar [Kishtwar]. (3in. Tr. 11. 310). ‘Uthi speaks of it as the 
‘ Chandraha * (B. D. II. 41) and so also Baihaqi (fb. 120; Text, 328, 1. 8) 
an’d Alberuni. (E. D.I. 68; Tr. Saohan, I. 206, 259). The mutation of the 
Sansknt ‘ Oha * into * S ’ or * Sh ’ is very common and Chandraha would 
become Sandraha, Sandra, Sondra and Sodra. The town of Jandaruz 
(Chandrur or Chandrawar) which was on the banks of the river of 
Jandarud (the Ohanda^rud, i^. Chand-ab or Chin-ab) is mentioned by Ibn 
!l^uqal (B. D. L 40), and this is most probably no other than the town of 
^dra. Sodra must have been originally Ohandrapura, then Chandrawar, 
CHandror, Sandror and Sodra by the metathesis of the vowel. Sangwan 
which is said to be within the borders of Multan may be Sanawan in 
Muzaffargarh, Punjab, q. v. Constable, 24 D b. 

IL 236, 1. 3. jSome impious men inflicted five ot' six desperate 

wounds upon him [M^uizeu-d-dAn 8dm\. 

The word used in the original is • (Euverty, T. N. Tr. 485 note) 
which indicates that in this author’s opinion as well as in that of Minh^, 
who speaks of them as *Malahida Pidals or desperadoes’ 

CT. N. Text, 124, 11. 2, 8), the assassins were Fidais of tfie Batini or 
Ism’ailiya order. M‘nizzu-d-din Sam had been at war with’ these heretics 
throughout his life. He had dnven them out of Multan in 571 BL (T. N. 
243 post) and in 695 H., hehad routed and expelled them from Khurasan, 
where they had established their sway. The sect bad developed 
assassination into a fine art and Yule gives a list of nearly twenty 
'distinguished men — ^Khalifs, Euling’ Princes and their Vazirs (including 
two Europeans, Baymond Count of Tripoli and Conrad of Montferrat, 
titular King of Jerusalem) — who were murdered by its emissaries 
m the course of the century intervening between 1092 and 1191 A. C. 
(Tr. Marco Polo, 1. 145) and there is still another long list of their victims 
in Browne (L. H. P. IL 311-2). Baizawi (B. D. II. 268) and Haj ji Dablr 
also state that the assassins were Malahidas of the Ism’aili sect. (Z. W. 
682, L 16). 

Firishta is chiefiy responsible for the dissemination of the error that 
the oBsassins were Gakkhars. He has been followed by Elphinstone (p. 367), , 
Thomas (C. P. K. D. 12) and others. But his account is enriched with 
BO many adventitious details, that it looks more like a dramatic recon- 
struction of the scene by a poet or painter than real history. The number 
of the conspirators was, if wo are to believe him, just twenty. One of 
them wounded the Sultan’s gatekeeper with a knife and fied and when the 
other attendants were all gathered round him, some others cut open the 
tent in which M.*uizzu-d-din was lying down and inflicted just twenty-two 
toife- wounds upon his person. (I. 60, 1. 7). F, does not state his authority 
appear that the idea of ascribing the assassination to the 
Gakkhars is not older than the 16th century. Yahiyabm ‘Abdu-l-Latif 
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who wrote the LaVburt-taioarWi in 1541 A, 0. seems to have said that the 
conspirators were ‘ Hindi Fulais ’ Qizi Ahmad Ghaffiri wna 

compiled the Nusakh-t-Jdhhnara in 972 U then turned this phrase into 
‘ Khokhar Fidala ’ (cited in Elliot, Bibliographical Index to 
the Bhstorians of Mnhammadan India, 1849, Persian Extracts, pp 34, 37) 
This was followed in the T. A. (20, 1. 1) and the TarWit-Alfi (T. N. Tr 
486 note). F. then copied this gratuitous conjecture, but at the same time 
perverted the name ‘BHiokhar’ into ‘Gakkhar* The Gakkhars are not 
mentioned by any of the older histonans and their name occurs for the 
first time only in the Memoirs of Babnr (16th century) Most modern 
ethnologists are agreed that the two tribes are quite distinct (Ravcrty, 
T. N. Tr. 455 Note) See also Mr. H. A. Rose’s Art in the Ind Ant. 
XXXVI (1907), p. 4 

II. 237, Z. 10 from foot This armjj .. .was draion out . near the 

Baghri-Jvn {ihe Jamna Oar den) 

So also in the T.N. (Text, 170, 1 12 j 323 infra), where the battle is 
said to have been fought in the plains (1^) of the Jumna, but the 
better copies have and this is the preferable reading. (Ravcrty, 
Tr 606 and note). See also my note on 357, 1. 10, post, 

II. 238, Z 16 Vdt 8ah the accursed, took to the four tcalls of Jaleioar 

We may safely identify this Udi SaK with Udaya Smha Ohahamana 
(Olianhan), who is called ruler of Javalipura [Jalorj in the Kolophon of 
a Manuscript of the Vtveka-vtlasa of Jinadatta, who fiourished under 
him about 1220 A. 0 Udaya Sinha was the grandson of the Kirtipala 
Chauhan of Nadole— Rai Karan of p 280 ante— and ruled between 1206 
and 1249 AO He was a contemporary of Viradhavala Vaghela of Dholka 
and Viradhavala’s son Virama was married to Udayasinba’s daughter. 
(Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss 1883-4, p. 156 , I. A. 
VI. 190 j B G. L 1 . 474-6 , Duff, 0, L 179, 185 , Epig Ind XI 55-57) 

II. 239, Z 18. [/8ftrtTOstt^-cZ»n UfuUmush] advanced with a large army 
to Sdmand tdhich he reached on Monday, the 3rd of 
Shawwal 612 H 

This teas Monday, 25th January, 1216 A. 0 MmhSj says the battle 
was fought near Narain or Tarain, 824 infra Samand may be Samana in 
Patiala, which lies about 40 miles nortii-west of Tarim or Tiranri. 

II. 241, Z 22. Conquest of Kdlewir {Qtoalior)-- .JBeihar and Barah. 

Barb (or Barr, as Thornton calls it) is a town on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 44 miles east of DinSpore, which lost is 10 miles west of 
Patna. Constable, 29 A e. It is now the headquarters of the north- 
eastern sub-division of the same name m Patna district (LG. VII 16). 
Bakhtyarpur which is named after Muha nmad-i-Bakhtyar is now in 
Barb. L G. s. n. 

II 242, Z 20 Nasiru-d-din died shortly after of grief and the boat of 
his life was drowned in the whirlpool of death. 

"Whether Qnbadia was drowned by accident or by design is not 
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quite clear. The author’s words are equivocal and may imply either 
death by misadventore or deliberate suicide. Minhaj states ^plicitly 
(304 infrci) that “he drowned himself mithe Indus ’ ’ 

(Text, 144, 1. 15). F. merely says that he “ got into a boat and was drowned 
in the sea (or river) ” (I. 66 , 1. 7) and the T. A. (28, 1. 7 f. f.) is even more 
obscure. It may be therefore pertinent to draw attention to the fact that 
‘Awfi speaks not only of his having deliberately committed suicide, but 
quotes a Btib'ai which he is said to have recited, before throwing himself 
into the nver. The verses are ; 

t/* iK y ^y^ S 

yc ^ 

^ p:^. cly 

The quatrain is cited on the authority of ‘Awfi by Hajji Dabir also. 
(Z. W II. 696, 11. 22-3). 

In view of the expli cit declarations of these contemporary authors — 
both of whom had been in the service of Qubacha — it seems safe to hold 
that Qubacha did commit felo de se. It should be noted that Minh&j 
mentions the event in two passages and the second is even more emphatic 
than the first ■» « •‘i** ,‘-»T j j Ij jCf> 3 I ( 173 , 1 H). 
Eaverty translates it thus; “He threw himseH from the walls of the 
for tress of Bhakarin to the waters of the Panj-ab and drowned himself ” 
(p, 614). Minhaj and ‘Awfi were both present on the spot and the latter 
gives the exact date of th'e suicide as Thursday, 19th Jumadi II, 625 
EL (202 ante). The Hijri date corresponds to Friday, 26th May 
1228 A. 0. 


The question is left open in the 0. H. I. (HI. p. 54) and no opinion is 
pronounced, but the contemporary evidence points clearly to premeditated 
self-immolation and not to accident or misadventure. The non-committal 
verdicts of the later compilers carry little or no weight, as they had no 


other contemporary sources of information than those we possess. 

II. 246^ 1. 14. Hijra 160, A. D. 776, Conquest of the toum of Barada. 

Biladuri also mentions an expedition by boats against Narand or 
Barbad or in the days of the BIhalif Mansur, who reigned from 
186 to 158 A. H. (E D. 1. 127). Elliot notes that the Manuscript in the 
British Museum reads ‘ Barbad ’ and surmises that ‘ Barbad ’ may be the 


Barda Hill district of Jaitwar near Porbandar in Kathiawa<J. (E. D, I. 
125, 444). Alberuni states that soon after Mansura was founded, Banka, 
a disaffected subject of ‘ Balaba ’ (Valabhi), persuaded the Arab lord of 
Mansura^ to send a naval expedition against that town. The king of 
Balaba was killed in a night attack and his people and town were 
cslMycd. Alberuni gives no date, but as Mansura was founded about 
o . and 03 the latest Valabhi copper-plate is dated in 766 A. 0 , it 
las cen suggested that this expedition to ‘ Barbad ’ which was des- 
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patched by sea in 776 A. 0 may be the one referred to by Alberhni Dr. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji tells us that in some Jaina chronicles, the destruction 
of Valabhi is said to have taken place in the year 826 of some Era, which 
ho thinks must be that of 'Vikrama, I e. m 770 A.O. (B.Qj.'i 94-6 and 
note). But the two dates do not exactly tally and the whole question is 
enveloped in doubt The Hmdu accounts give several other conflictmg 
and discordant dates for the destruction of Valabhi which are cited 
by Dr, Bhagvanlal, but which it would be mfructuous to repeat here, as 
they really lead nowhere. The actual cause of the destruction of the town 
of Valabhi also — fire, flood or foreign invasion — has been the subject of 
dispute and the truth seems past finding out, as nothing decisive can be 
inferred from the rums on the spot. 

n. 249, I 15 He fined (he tnhdbtianta of Multan 20000 dtrTuims. 

*Utbi says (Text, 863, 1 3=E D. II 82) that the amount was twenty 
thousand thousand dirhams Gardozi states that Abu-l-Futuh Da'ud bin 
Nasr was compelled to paya tribute of twenty thousand thousand duhams 
annually. (Z.A. 97, lost line) Mahmud’s dirhams were silver pieces weighing 
from about 40 to 50 grs (Rodgers, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Part IV , Catalogue of Dr White King’s Collection of Coins, 
Part m. Sect XXTV). 20000 dirhams would have contained only about 
as much silver as 6000 of our rupees, which appears to be an absurdly 
small war-indemnity for a kingdom like that of Multan— a kingdom 
which 18 said by Mas'udi, though with some exaggeration, to have con- 
tained 150000 villagea (B. D. I. 23, Tr Sprenger, 3^. Influenced 
most probably by some such consideration, F. (I. 25, 1. 8) turns 
It into an annual tribute of 20000 gold dtrhams and he 

has been followed in the C.H.L (III 15), but there is no warrant for the 
whittling down of the amount or for the substitution of ‘ gold * for 
* silver ’, in either of the two contemporary historians, *Dtbi or Gardezi. 
The discrepancy between the primary authorities and the later compilers 
is most probably due to the omission by some senbe of the second 
or ‘ thousand ’—a frequently recurring error 

11. 249, 1. 18, £htm, the chief of Anhaltoara had gone to the fort of 
Kanddhat 

Vanants, BIhandama, Khandaba (q.r. 473 tnfrd), Kaudana, Blandana 
etc The location of this mysterious fort has taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators and at least five identifications bearing a superficial 
phonetio resemblance have bedn suggested. Dr. Btihler was m favour of 
Blanthkot in Vagad (Bast Kachh), Watson of Gandhvi on the Kathiawad 
coast, a few miles north-east of MiSni near Porbandar, Remand of Gondbar 
at the north of the Dhadar nver near Broach, and Blhot of Khandadhar 
at the north-east angle of Kathhiawad. (473 in/ra, B.G 1. 1. 167 and note). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks that it must be Bet Shankhodhar at the north- 
western extremity of Blathiawad (C. H. I m. 25), though ho admits that 
the description is not applicable to Shankhodhar and he is obliged to add 
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that “ if the chronicles are to be credited, it was possible in those days to 
reach the island on horseback at low tide, though it cannot be done now.” 
'As there is no evidence to indicate that any great change Has taken place 
on this coast, his suggestion may be safely dismissed. 

The only clue to a correct solution is the statement that the ford 
near Blandabat was si exceedingly treacherous that “ if the wind blew a 
little, all would be submerged ” or, as the TarWi-i-Alfi expresses it, “ if 
the tide should rise a little at the time of their passing, it would drown 
them all,” (473 infra). This is the real crux of the matter and the 
phenomenon to which reference is made must be a Bore — " a tidal wave 
of great height and force which appears in certam rivers at the period of 
high or spring tides. Rushing from the estuary along the gradually 
narrowing channel of the river, the impelling force resolves the water 
into a huge wall or wave which carries everything before it.” (Yule, H. J. 
8. V. Macareo). Yule assures us that there are only two places in India, 
where there is such a Bore, Eagre, Macareo or Masearet, (as it is variously 
called), v» 2 ., the Bore in the Hoogly and the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay. 
There is no such ‘ tidal wave ’ either at Kanthkot or at any of the places 
which have been put forward by the authors named. Ibnu-l-Athir’s 
description is applicable only to Cambay or B^anbahat and the Bore 
there. The phenomenon was well-known to Mas‘udi, who was hugely struck 
by it. He writes of it thus “ The ebb Here is so marked m this estuary 
that the sand lies quite bare and only m the middle of the bed liesalittle 
water. I saw a dog on the sand which was left dry in the water, like the 
sand of a desert, the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although he 
ran as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned, notwithstanding his swiftness ”(Tr.Sprenger,278=Prfl»Vigs.I. 
265). There is a reference to it in Ibn Batuta also (Defr6mery, IV. 60) 
and several of the old European writers, e flr. DeBarros (II ii. Cap. 9), Var- 
thema (Tr. Badger 105), Barbosa (Tr. Dames, L 138), Pietro della Valle (Tr, 
of 1666, p. 33) and Hamilton (II 83) were greatly impressed by it. The 
last of those authors informs us that '* a body of water comes rolling in 
on the sand .. , and whatever body lies in its way it overturns and no ship 
can evade its force, but in a moment is overturned,*’ (Yule, loo. dt.). 

Ibnu-l-Athir says that ‘ Kandahat ’ was about forty farsakhs distant 
from Somanath Now Cambay is m Lat. 22‘’-18' N , Long. 72®-89'' B. and 
Somanath in 20°-65^, Long 70'’-26' E., a map-distance of about 165 miles. 
According to Thornton, Cambay is 52 miles south’ Ahmadabad (Qaz. 179) 
and Somanath 210 south-west of it {lb, 923)— a difference of about 160 
miles. Forty farsakhs would be equal to about 160 miles at 4 miles to 
tUo farsakh. Alberuui says Somanath is 30 farsakhs from Cambay, i. e , 
about 150 miles (E D. I 66), as he reckons the farsakh at five miles. 

I . 251, € fx-om foot. When the elephants toere brought befon'e 

Shihaburd-dxn they all saluted except the 
tohite one. 
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This wonderful story of JayacKand’s white elephant refusing to mal^ 
the Salam to the victor of his master finds a parallel in Manucoi’s tale of 
the Bmperor Shah Johan’s favourite elephanti Khahq-d^, refusing to 
salute Aurangaeb after his usurpation and of his running amuck when 
induced to do so by a trick That animal also is said to have died of grief 
on the very day on which Shah Jahan expired (Storia.II 10, 127) P says 
that as Jayachand’s white elephant refused to salute the Sultan, it was given 
away some days after the battle to Aibak and that it died on the third day 
after Aibak’s death (I 61, L 11 f f.) Other equally tall stones are told 
in connection with the saldming of elephants Tavernier assures us that 
when elephants from India and other parts of the world see a Ceylon ele- 
phant, they instinctively pay it reverence by placing the ends of their 
trunks on the ground and then elevating them He emphatically assures 
us that, incredible as it may appear, this statement is qmte true. (Tr. Ball. 
II, 817). His contemporary Fryer goes even further and asserts that 
“ Ceylon elephants exact homage from all others, which prostrate them- 
selves submissively before them.” (New Account of Bast India and Persia, 
Calcutta Bepnnt, 169). But these asseverations are derided by Sir J. B. 
Tennant as * fanmfuL’ (Ceylon, II 380) 

P.’s story of the tragic end of Jayachand’s white elephant must, if 
Baverty is right, be a fable It would appear from the contemporary 
sources cited hy him that tho ammal was really presented after Shihabu- 
d-din’s death by his nephew Ghiyasu-d-din Mahmud, to Muhammad 
Ehwsrizmshah, It was neither turned over to Aibak nor died of grief 
after his demise (T. N. Tr. 258, 402, 470 notes). Old histories abound in 
similar tales of wonder. Ahmad Yadgar, who is inordinately partial to the 
fabulous, says that the Eaja of Jharkhand had a white elephant which 
never “ threw dust upon its head.” (B D. lY 862 note). Modem zoo- 
logists discredit these yams and have exploded much of the ‘ mythology 
of the elephant’ 

II 256 , 1 1 The NisaviwUtatmrtJih 

These extracts fromBan^awi’s History are full of demonstrable errors 
and serve oily to introduce further confusion into the perplexed chrono- 
logy of the Ghaznavidos. B G. Browne justly says of the Ntsamu-i" 
tatoar^Jch that " it is a dull and jejune bttle book, scarcely worth pub- 
lishing It is doubtful if it contains anything new or valuahle and it is 
not calculated to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a juris- 
consult, theologian and commentator.”- (LHP HI 100). 

II. 266, 1. 11. Muhammad was tahrn prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Balhad. 

The true ■reading must be 'Balbaj*, t e Walwaj, or Walwalaj. Gardezi 
(95, 1 8) and T A (11, 1. 9) give the name as ' Walaj ’ and Baihaqi calls the 
place ‘ Walwalaj ’. (Text, 698, 696, 696) The latter says that it was on the 
road from Kabul to Balkh. (860, 1. 8 f. f.). Tstakhri puts it as two days* 
journey east of Khulm and fiour days from Balkh. It was a town in 
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Tnkhanstan (Ed Goeie, 275, 1. 6; 286, 1 1; Lo Strange L.E C 428) 
and Abu] Fida makes it the capital of that district (Vide Zin, Tr III, 88 
note) Minha] calls it Walakh [Hecte, Walaj], (T. N. Text 343, 849, 359). 
Holdich says it was jost north of Qanduz (Q-. I 272) and it is shown on 
his Map. Lat 37°-0', Long. 69°-0'. P states (I. 40, 1. 14) that Walaj m 
which Muhammad was interned is also called ' IDiala] * and Elliot con- 
sequently seeks to identify it with Kelat-i-Ghilzai (E.D. IV. 192 note), but 
the gloss as well as the conjecture must be rejected. Sultan Mahmud of 
Qhaznahad a mint at Walwalij and silver dirhams struck by him at a 
place, the name of which has been read as <^1 J are in the British Museum. 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Corns, II p. 148, No. 503; Thomas, 
J B.A.S XVn). I suggest that the right readmg is (c^l.>^j) Walwalij. 

II. 266, Z. 10. Sultan S'aid Mahmud heard from hts father. 

Here ‘ S‘aid * is not a name or part of the name of the Sultan, but a 
laudatory epithet or benedictory prefix signifying ‘Happy, blessed, 
august.’ Sultan Sanjar, Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam and his 
brother Mu‘izzu-d-din as well as Iltutmish are all called ‘S'aTd’ on pp. 
279, 280, 281 and 301 infra by Minhaj. 

II. 267, Z. 4 from foot. Alptigin tm'ested Qhaznin from the hands 

of Amir Anuk 

The last name is, as Dowson notes, vanously spelt The correct form 
Beem8tobe[AbuBakr]Lawik. The history of the predecessors of Subuktigin 
in Qhazna is obscure and there is considerable divergence of opinion on 
the subject. P’'<cZcK!hw^damTrinE.D.rV. 159 and Elliot’s remarks there. 
Raverty has a lengthy note on the subject (T N. Tr. 71-73), in which he 
maintains that Alptigin reigned for eight years and died in 862 H., that 
Ishaq his son was in power up to 855 H., that Ishaq was succeeded by 
Bilkatigin whose rule lasted for eight years npto 362 and that his 
successor Pirey was defeated and expelled by Subuktigin in 367 H. 

Dr. Nazim who has recently re-examined the whole question arrives 
at the following conclusions — Alptigin conquered Ghazni about 
2i-l"Hijja 351 H. after a siege of four months, but died after a reign of 
only eight months (not years), on 20th Sh'aban 852 B!. Abu Ish^, after 
being driven away by Abu ‘Ali, [son of Abu Bakr] ‘ Lawik’ returned and 
defeated Abu ‘AJi on 27th Shawwal 354 H. Ishaq died on 25th 
2i-l-q’ad 855 H. Bilkatigin ruled for eight or nine years from 355 to 864 
H and Pirey from 864 to 27th Sh'aban 366 H. (M. G. 24-27, 175-176). 
Minhaj is therefore right in saying (269 infra) that Sultan Mahmud was 
bom in the 7th year of Bilkatigin. 

II 268, Z. IS. On the 27th of Sh'ahdn A. 11.366, on Friday... .. ’.he 
[Suhukttgln]” ..toas confirmed in the government. 

Fatih’s Mvjmil (quoted in Raverty, Tr. T- N. 73 note), P. (I 18, 

1 8 f. f.), B. (1. 8 = Tr. 1. 14) and Elphinstone (p 320) give the year 
as 3G7 n , but this must be an error as 27th Sh'aban, 367 H., or 9th 
April 978 A. C. was a Tuesday. Ibnu-l-Athir (Id. Tomberg, Vin. 607) 
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gives the same date as Minhan As 27th Sh'aban, 366 H — 20th April 977 
A. C was a Friday (Tnd Eph ), it must be correct. The date given in 
the 0. H I (p. ni. 11) 18 9th Aprd 977 A 0 , bat it must be a miscalcu- 
lation, as that day was a Monday and its Hijn synchronism was IBlh 
Sh'aban 866, not 27th 

n 268 , 1 2 from foot All the sources of internal dissensions in 

Khurdmn were eradicated \by SuluTaigin\ 

31 S A j p 8, 1 4 " And he uprooted the stock 

of the heresy of the Bdtiniya from [aU parts of] Khurasin.” The Batiniyas 
were identical with the Qaramita, Malahida, Isma'ilia or T'alimiya ‘ Batin ’ 
means ‘ inner, esoteric ’ and they were so called because they taught an 
‘ Inner’ or ‘ Secret Doctrine ’ based on the allegorical inteipretation 


(Jij'*') of the Quran and the Law of Islam Their Imams also claimed to 
be the sole inheritors and guardians of that Law. (Browne, L H P H 196) 

II 269 , 1 20 Amir SubuTctigln saw in a dream. 

Both these tales— of Subuktigin’s dream and of the falling down of the 
idol in a place called Waihind (or ‘Behind’, not ‘in Find’)— are in 
‘Awfi’s Jawdmi'a (L XXI, No 1072, J.H 617185) and are both related 
there on the authority of the TarVeht-Nasiri, that is, the earlier and lost 
portion of Baihaqi’s History of the Qhaznavides ‘Awfl also states in the 
course of the first story, that the birth of Mahmud took place in 361 H 
Neither of those anecdotes is to be found in the chronide of ‘Utbi, but 
Mmhaj also explicitly cites the lost portion of Baihaqi’s work as the 
Tdrikh-i-Ndsiri (266, 267 ante) and we may be sure that he has taken 
the stories directly from Baihaqi and not at second-hand from ‘Awfi 
II 269, 1. B from foot An idol-temple in India, in the vicinity of 

Parshatoar, on the banks of the Smd, fell down 


But see Oorreotions m Vol YSII, p xm. The idol temple was not ‘in 
India ’ but at -W ‘ Bahind ’, i. e , Waihind, a place 15 miles north of Attack 
and 26 south of Peshawar P says ‘ the idol temple ’ was on the banks of the 
Sodra (I. 23, 1 12) and thus turns the ‘ Smd ’ into the ‘ Chenab ’ Minhaj’s 
SDelliniz IS probably influenced by Jurbadhaqani, who writes 'W .l^verty 
mm error rtransportmg ‘ Bahmd ’ or ‘ Waihind ’ to Bhatmda (T N Tr. 
80 note . Mihrin, 411note) and Mr. Ymoent Simi also, Mlovmg lua lead, 
IS mistaken in speaking of Bhatmda as Jayapalas capital _(O.HI 190). 

II. 270, Z. 6 Kept him [Jayapdla] atTazd (?) m Khurasan and gave 
orders so that he was bought for eighty dirhams 

But the Text reads 1 ^7. 

Baverty observes that "nearly every copy” agrees m readmg the 
name as " Man-Yazid ” and his rendermg is, " He was kept a prisoner at 
Man Yazid” (Tr 82), but he does not say where this ‘ Man-Yazid’ is to be 
found He also surnuses that either the word ‘ thousand ’ has been left out 
after ‘eighty ’ or that “ Mahmhd did not sot much value on his ^pture ” 
(Jbid, note). Dr Nazim reads the name of the place as Mirand because 
It 13 lo written m a Ms, of ‘Dnsun’sQafida and surmises that “the sale 
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of Jaipal meant only the fixing of his ransom ” (M. G. 87 note). 

I submit that Haver ty’s Mss. are quite right in reading ‘ Man YoAd! 
but that he and others have erred in supposing it to be the name of a place. 
I understand it as a common noun signifying ‘ auction' or ‘ sale in a 
market.’ This clue to the solution of the puzzle is obtained from and 
founded on the authority of the Qhxyasu-l-Lughat. a* ia defined there 
as a “ kind of sale in which that person purchases who gives a higher price 
than the other bidders. The word is also used, this author says, for ‘ the 
sale of goods’ and ‘a market’ 

The real meaning is that Jayapala was publicly exposed at one of the 
slave-auctions in some market in Khurasan, just like the thousands of 
other Hindu captives. As he was an old man and had few or none of the 
qualifications or attractions of the superior classes of slavos, the price he 
would fetch in the open market would be of course low and it was fixed at 
only 80 dirhams. The object of exposing him to public derision and con- 
tumely was evidently to compel and frighten him into surrendering un- 
conditionally to his victor’s demands, to impress upon him thatd,he Sultan 
was resolved to show no consideration for his person or position and that 
he would be treated just like any other bondman, if he did not purchase his 
release on his captor’s own terms. ‘Utbi also informs us that Jayapala him- 
self and his relatives “ were strongly bound with ropes and earned before 
the Sultan, Zifte common eoi?-fllo8rs,” and that Jayapa lawas “paraded about 
so that his sons and chieftains might see him in that condition of shame, 
bonds and disgrace.” He states, besides, that Mab.mud “ entered into condi- 
tionsof peace with him” only after inflicting upon him the public indigmty 
of “ commingling him in one common servitude” with his subjects The 
conditions were the surrender of 50 elephants and of his son and grand- 
son as hostages (26, 27 ante). It is clear that this exposure in the ‘ slave 
market’ or •HJi a* was intended to be the crowning humiliation of Jaya- 
pala’s life and part of a callous and deliberate plan of frightfulness and 
intimidation. In this connection, it is worth while to note that the author 
of the FutuJiU’S-Salatin has interpreted the passage in the same way. 
This is a metrical History of the Sultans of Delhi vnutten by a poet named 
Asami in the fifteenth century and is frequently cited by Hirishta. 

The author writes : 


iSh tr’-jh* 
■^- 5 - 


I*. Ij 4^ 
^ * 


Tie linos are quoted in Dr. Nazim’s Article on the ‘ Hindu Shahiya 
f * in J. R, A S. 1927, and thus translated by himself 

nttnoir « j I. , scattered the army of the Hindus in one 

the Inn.T^ dsipal prisoner He carried him to the distant part of 

om 0 Q azni and delivered him to an agent of the Slave Market. 
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[jl3^ I hesrd that at the command of the Hng (Mahmhd), they 

[the Brokers of ike Market, m the original,] sold Jaipal as a 

slave for 80 Dinars and deposited the money realised by the sale in the 
Treasury ” 

It would be difficult to get better evidence than this This author 
has understood •‘u**, ct* m exactly the same sense that is assigned to it in 
the Ohiyasurl^Lughat, and it should finally settle the question regarding 
the real meaning of this knotty passage. 

II 270, 1. 12. ‘Unsuri composed a long Ka^da on ihts victory [of^ 
Somanaih] 

There is an inadvertent error here. MinhaJ cates the two first couplets 
of the poem itself (10, 111, but the real author of the lines which he quotes 
was ‘Dsjudi and not ‘Unsuri. F (L 89, 1 8 tf.) and B. (L 10=Tr. 1 17 
note) agree in attributing the lines to the former and the entire Qasida in 
which these couplets are found is quoted m the Ma^mau-l-FusoTia in the 
section devoted to ‘Usjudi. (I 340) The two first Baxta of a Qasida 
composed by ‘Unsun on the conquest of Khwanzm are transcribed by 
Baihaqi (851, l'^8). They differ in tato from those cited by Minh^. 
Pakhru-d-din Mubarakshah mforms us that Parrukhi a Iso wrote a panegy- 
rical ode on the destruction of the Temple at Somanath and was rewarded 
with an elephant-load of silver {Tdrxkh, Ed. Boss. 62). Parmkhi’s Qasida 
also is reproduced in the Majm'au-hFusaha (L 452-8) 

II. 270, Z. IS. Be dted in the year 421 H,, in the thxrty-siaoih year ofhts 
reign. 

8ic also in the printed text, (11, 1. 7 f 1), but (*^ must be an error for 
f and Baverty has * after a re^ of thirty-three years * (Tr. p. 88). As 
Subuktigin died in Sh'aban 387 H. and Mahmud defeated Ism'all several 
months after that date, the duration of his reign could not have much 
exceeded thirty-three lunar years As Ism'ail’s rule is said to have lasted 
for about seven months, he must have been deposed inBab‘iu-l-awwal, 888 
H , not 889 as Baverty says (75 note). See also Nazim, M G. 40 and note. 
II. 270, 1. 19. Many curious poems are aUnbuted to Tnm. 

j'r-* *■‘. 0 ^ 3 p. 11 last line. Baverty reads 

and not and understands the words to mean that he was an 
authority with respect to the text of several Arabio poems ” (Tr 88 note). 
He may be right, as Baihaqi actually cites two couplets of an Arabic ditty 
of which Amir Muhammad was very fond and which were frequently sung 
in his assemblies by hia favourite musicians. (79, 1 4) If the reading is 
it may mean ‘ rare, curious, not generally known, out of the common, 
recondite.' 

II. 271, I 8 When Mas'vd teas killed at Mdrikala. 

jiA .^U (12, 1 16), % e ‘when a disaster or calamity befell him.' 
Mas'ud was "not killed at Marikala Alberuni identifies Marikala with 
Takshshila or Taxila. (Saohau, I 302). The name is preserved in that of 
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a pass and a range of hills, about two miles to the south of ShahdHeri 
(Cunningham, A. G. I. Ill) and a few miles east of Hasan Abdal. (TJ^ Tr. 
96 note). Takshashila or Shahdheri is twelve miles north-west of Rawalpindi. 
Raverty’s derivation of * Marikala * from the Hind. ‘ Mar-gala,* a place 
chosen by “ brigands for attacking fcfavellers and Karwans of traders,** 
(XJST. Tr. 95 note) is an example of meaning-making, a popular etymology 
invented ex post facto and possessing little or no value. 

II. 271, 1. 9 from foot And even an elepj^nt could not stand before 

Mm. 

See Corrections in Vol. VIII, p. xxiv. Raverty reads and not Ji* 
and says J:* BM or BU means “ a target or butt for arrows” Bnt neither 
Richardson nor the Ghtydsu-l-lugbat gives any such meaning for that 
word and F. who has copiedjihe passage from Minhaj, paraphrases it 
thus* (5“*^ Ji* «!)•*{ j, .>1 3 (1.40, 1. 11 f. f.). ** And 

his arrow, having passed through the iron armour, used to pierce the 
body of the elephant.” Minhaj himself mentions Jr* on 56, 1. 18. 

This indicates that the reading in F.*s copy also was FH or Pll and not Bil 
or Bel. F , with all his faults, may be justly postulated to have been 
at least as good a Persian scholar as Raverty and his interpretation of 
Minhaj’s words must be taken into consideration. Mas'ud was a man 
of extraordinary physical strength. Baihaqi says that he used to wield 
a mace weighing twenty Tnans (Text, 131, 1 7) and that in a hand-to- 

hand struggle with a tiger, he smashed the skull of the beast by a single blow 
of his hands. {Ib 141; see also luz Jdh. Text 366, 1. 6 id., Tr. II, 270). 
II. 273, 1. 2. He [Mas'ud] eventually fought a bloody battle totHh them 
. —at Tdlikdn. 

So also in the C HJ (III 31), but Garden (107, 1. 19), Baihaqi (792-4),- 
T. A. (Bibl Ind. Text, 26, 1. 21) and F. (I 43, 1. 14) all agree in calling 
the place Dandfiiqan or Dandanqan. This town is two or three days* 
journey, i.e about 40 miles, north-toest of Marv-ar-rud, also called Maru- 
chak, Marv-i-Kuchik, or Little Marv, as distinguished from Marv-i-Sh^jan 
or Great Marv. Dandanqan was on the road from Marhchak to Sarakhs. 
There is a Xaliqan or X^iqau near Marv-ar-rhd, but it lies about 60 miles 
south-east of it, not north-west, towards Sarakhs. Holdich says that 
‘Dendalqan’ was near the modem Ak-tepe, which itself lies not far 
from the now famous Panj-deh. (G. I 244r6). See the Map prefixed 
to that work. The battle was fought on Friday, 9th Ramazan, 431 H. 
(Baihaqi, 777, 1 7 f f.) See also T. N. Tr. Raverty, 131. T. A. 18, 1. 2 f. f 
F.givesSth Ramazan 431, H. (1. 43, 1 14). It was the 3rd of May 1040 A.C. 
11. 273, Z 8. They sent Mas*ud to the fort of Kin, and there he was 
slatn in the year 432 H. 

This Kin has not been satisfactorily identified Raverty thinks that 
^ must bo Qibai-kot, a ruined fort lying about 3i Kurohs north of 
Pashat, the chief town of Kunar in Kafinstan (N A 161 and note). 

ut it appears from the context that Kin was not very far from 
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MariKala, where the slavea in charge of the Snltan’s treasnres revolted 
and looted them The Saltan took refage in the fortified Biddi at 
Marikala, was taken prisoner and sent to Kin, which must have been in 
the vicinity of Marikala and not in Kunar which lay far off and was 
occupied by unfriendly tnbes Baihaqi, moreover, speaks of Waihind, 
Marminara, Barshor and Kiri, as if they were in proximity to one 
another. (160 ante. Text 829, 1. 2). Marikala is about fifteen miles north- 
west of Eawalpindi Waihind lies about 16 miles north of Atak (Attock), 
which is about 27 miles distant from Marikala and ^asan Abdal. (Ghihar 
Qulshan, m Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, p. oi) Peshawar is about forty- 
six miles from Atak by rail or about thirty from Waihind (J6 cii). It 
seems to me that Kiri must be Giri, » c Shahbaz-Qiri, or Kapar-da-Giri, 
which lies about forty miles north-east of Peshawar. It was situated on 
the old road from Waihind to Kabul (V. Smith, E. H L 55 note), 
about 20 miles north-west of the former. (Beal, loc cit, I 114 Note). 

IL 274, Z. 4 Maudud defeated him at Takarharud 

Bakhrala, the identification suggested in the foot-note is wrong. ‘Takar- 
harud’ IS a misreading of ‘ Nagarahara,* the old name of a town and 
district near modem Jalalabad in Afghanistan. There is a village called 

* Nagaraka ’ even now near Jalalabad (N L Dey, Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, «. n ) Baihaqi explicitly states (867, 11. 
8-16) that the battle took place at Dinar The latter name is also written 
Depur or Dunpur. These are all forms of Udayanapura, ‘ Garden-city, ’ 
another name by which the Nagarahara district is known in Sanskrit 
literature. It seems as if this old form, ‘Udayanapura’ still survives m 

* Adinapur,’ which is now represented by Bala Bagh, twelve miles from 
Jal^bad. (Masson, Journeys into Baloohistan etc L 180, 182) Fathabad, 
the town founded by Maudud to commemorate his victory, still exists, four 
miles south of Balabagh ilbtd, 184 , Beal, I 91 note). In some Persian 
chronicles, * Nagarahara’ IS also written ‘Nang-nahar’ and supposed to 
refer to the ‘ rune streams ’ or ‘ torrents ’ which are said to issue from 
the Safed-koh and join the Kabul and Baran nver ‘ Nang ’ is said to be 
the Pushtu word for * Nine ’ (Elphinstone, Caubul, I 160) Baverty 
(N. A 49) vehemently upholds this view, but the better opmion is that 
‘Nangnahar’ [or ‘Neknahar’ or ‘Nangarhar’] are all later corruptions, 
and that the correct form is ‘ Nagarahara,’ which occurs in the Ghosrawa 
inscnption of about 840 A. 0. which was first published by Kittoe in J. A. 
S. B. 1848, pp. 492-8, and has been re-edited by Baelhorn in the Ind. Ant. 
XYIL 1888, p. 811. Nagarahara is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the 
Sung dynasty also as ‘ Nang-go-lo-ho,’ which corresponds exactly, Stanislas 
Juhen says, with the Sanskrit ‘Nangrahara ’ (^Voyages du P'llerine Bond- 
dJustes, n 96). Bellew derives the name from Nava vihara, * nine monas- 
teries ’ (Races of Afghanistan, Ed 1880, p. 64), but this seems doubtful 
11. 274, Z. 9. Be [‘Abdu-i -BasTiid] used to listen to chronicles and lorite 

history. 
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iSi jT c-ljj ) 16,1. 5 f.f. “He [the Sultan] had learnt by 

heart the facts relating to the life of Muhammad and the Traditions 
and used to recite them from memory^*. Elsewhere, Mmhaj again says of 
Malika-i-Jalab, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyaau-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam 
that she (29, 1. 1). He uses a similar expression 

at 86, L 12. Baihaqi employs the synonymous phrase A .jV-I 
(123, 1. 5 f.f.). Barani also uses f ^ for “ I remember having heard ”. 
(36, 1. 4; 62 last line). Iradat Khan Wazih says of the Mughal Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I, that ho “ used to relate the traditions of the 
Prophet, in the number of which he excelled, as well as in a knowledge 
of the Holy Law.*’ (E. D. VII. 652). 

II. 276, 1. 8. Suddenly, some fleet mesaengers arrived with the intelli- 
gence that the accursed Tughril has teen killed. 

Eaverty insists that the right reading is not , as in the printed 
text, but ‘ Murghan * means ‘ birds,* but he interprets it as ‘ carrier- 
pigeons * He urges in support of this lection that Saladin is known to 
have established a pigeon-post for the conveyance of news and that a 
victory of the Saracens over Baldwin, Oount of TnpoU, in 1179 A. 0. was 
announced at Cairo by carrier-pigeons. (Tr. 101 and note). But 
is repeatedly used in at least six other places by Minhaj. (172, 1. 4 f. f . ; 
245, 1. 8 , 277, L 2 f. f., 375, last line; 421, 1. 13 and 423, 1 11). The 
synonymous is used at 288, 1. 14, and in every one of the six 
passages, Eaverty himself renders the word by “ swift messengers **. (Tr. 
622, 740, 793, 1082, 1217 and 1228). Baihaqi also uses the word frequently, 
e. g. (3, 1. 6 f. t), (3, last line; 276, 1. 1), 

11, 281, 1 2; 402,1.7 ; 422, L20), (l7, last Ime ; 299, 1 8 ; 

497, 1.21; 808, 1. 16). 

See also P. (I. 26,1. 10). There is nothing to show that carrier- 
pigeons were ever employed by Mahmud or any of his descendants and 
there is no reference to them in any of their chronicles. 

11. 276, 1. 17. Farrukhzad was proclaimed Jang on Saturday, the 9th 
of Zv-Wada 443 H. 

The Ind. Ephem. make this Friday, 18th March 1052 A.O. The discre- 
pancy indicates that the author is givmg the Buyyat and not the Hisabi 
date. The Sultan must have been proclaimed on Saturday, 14th March’, 
if the week day is correct. P. (I 47, 1 16) says Taghril was assassinated 
while sitting on the throne in the Oarbiir held on the N aurus-d-Sultdni, 
that Nushtign arrived some days later and placed Parrukhzad on the 
throng The Nauriiz fell in that year on 3rd March 1052 A.O. (Cowasjee 
Patell’a Chronology), just eleven days before Parrakhzad*s coronation- 
The date given by Mmhaj is thus corroborated. 

II. 276, Z. 10 from foot. The country of Zawuliatdn was in a state of 
. 1 - desolation from disease and murrain. 

^ y i in Text, 19, 1. 2. See Ontidsms, Vol. VXII, p. xv. Eaver- 
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It’s reading (T N.Tr. 102 and note) u not free from donbt. 

The meaning also la not quite certmn o'jly* does mean ‘ diseases * and 
‘ any deadly distemper/ or ‘epidemic*, not ‘marram* only as he contends. 
Bat signifies ‘taxes* and ♦^^‘sapplies/ also May not the true 
readmg be a collocation -which occars frequently and means 

" adverse circumstances and impediments or untoward events and hin- 
drances.’* i lyjiy 5W-|y ,g in this sense (T. A. 298, last line) 
II. 277, 1 6. And on Monday, Tie [Ihrahitn] awpidoatly ascended (be 
throne. 

Mmhaa gives the week-day, but leaves out the day of the month'. 
The omission is made good by Baihaqi who gives the precise date as 
Monday, 19th Safer 461 H (Text, 467, 1 8 f f ). The Julian correspon- 
dence of 19th ^far was Tuesday, 6th April, 1059 A.O Baverty has a dis- 
cursive note on the year of the death of ff arrukhzad, in which ho cites the 
mutually discordant statements of several later compitera The gist of it 
is that Hamdnlla, Fasih and Yaf ai put his death mto 450 H , while the 
Munta1chaJni-l-Tatoarikh is in favour of the year followmg He refers also 
to a sentence from Baihaqi in which Farrukhzad is said to have been 
alive in ^i-l-hijja 460 (Text 207, 1 9 = B D. II 88), and suggests or 
surmises that he must have died in tJiat very mon(k in 450 — as his demise 
was sadden (Tr. 102 Note). He has apparently overlooked the passage 
which 1 have cited, as well as another at Text, 850, 1 5, from which it is 
clear that Farrukhzad was alive m 451 H Minhai gives 451 H. (276 ante) 
Ibnn-l-Athlr also exphcitly states that Farrukhzad died in Safar 
451 {Kamil, Bulak Edit X 2, 1 S), and they are quite right The date 
given m the 0 H I. (III. 34) is March 1059, which is a good shot and 
near the mark, but not quite in the bull’s eye 

II. 277, 1 13 Ibrahim was born at Hxrat tn (he year of (he conquest of 
Qurgan, 424 H, 

Gurgan or Jurjau (the ancient Hyxcania)and Tabanstan were con- 
quered by Mas'ud and taken from the Ziyand Prince, Dara bin Mmuchihr 
m 424-5 H. = l(B4-6 A. 0. (Gardem, Z. A. 99 ; T A 12, 1. 1; F. 1. 41, 
last line , Khwandamir in E. D. IV. 196 ; Browne, L. H. P. EL 169). The 
capital of Gurgan, m our own times, is Astrabad. 

II. 278, 1. S. He {Ibrahim) died tn (he year 492 ff, at (he age of stwty. 

Stc also in the Text (21, 1. 11) and m Baverty’s Mss. and Tr. 105. 
But as Minhaj has just stated that the Saltan was born in 424-6 H, he 
must have been 67, not 60 years old at the time of his death. The exact 
date of his demise is given as 5th ShawwSl 492 H (25th August 1099 
A.O) by Hamdulla {Tar. Qua. 404, Tr. EL 81), who is followed m the 
OJa J oil 86) T A. (17, 1 2) and F (L 49, L 12) give 481 H. as w^ as 
492 H. without pronouncing any opimon on the correctness of either. 
The numismatic evidence is in favour of 492 H (J. B. A. S. IX 861-4). 

II. 278, 1 10. In (he days of {the Kkaltf) Al Mu^aztihar btrllah, .... 
son ofMuktadar. 
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Sic in the text (21, last line), bnt the father of Mnstazahr was 
Mnqtadi. (BauzatU'S-safa, Jild III, p 225, 1. 7). He reigned from 468 
to 487 H. (Mmr, Caliphate, 577) Coins struck by Ibrahim in the name 
of Mnstazahr (487'612 H) are extant. (J R, A S. IX, 364; XV^II, 280). 
Muqtadir was Khalif from 296 to 320 H 

II. 278, 1. 3 from foot. Malth Arslan Abu-l-Maltk ascended the throne 

A. H. 609 U D. 1115). 

The printed text has (22, 1. 4 f. f.), which is manifestly 

erroneous. Raverty gives the patronsmiic as ‘Abdu-l-Muluk in his 
Translation, but surely; the Sultan would not style himself ‘ Servant of 
(other) Kings.’ The correct ‘ Kunya’ must be Afti* Z-AfttZufe, ‘Father of 
Kings,’ which is found m some of the authorities he cites. (T. N Tr. 
107 Note). Mirza Muhammad Qazvini also states that the Kunya was 
Abu-l-Muluk. ( J. R A S 1905, p. 710). It may be permissible to note 
that a Hindu king, Mallikarjuna of the Shilahara dynasty of Thana (circa 
1156 A. C.) assumed a somewhat similar title, Bajapitamaha, ‘Grand- 
father of Bangs’. (L A. XII. 150 ;B. G.XIII Pt. ii, p 426, J B B. R. A. 8. 
XV 278-9). Arslan’s grandfather Ibrahim styles himself ‘ Con- 

queror of Kings ’, on one of his dirhams (Cat of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum, II. No. 568, 171) *Abdu-l-Mahk’ given m the 0. H. I. 

III. 35 is a conjecture devoid of any authority. 

The exact date of Arslan’s accession is not given by any of the 
chroniclers, but it can be recovered from a contemporary Qasida of 
Mas'ud-i-S'ad-i-Salman. He gives it as Wednesday, 6th Shawwal 509 
A. H. = 23rd February 1116 A. C (Mirza Muhammad Qazvini in 
J. B. A. S. 1905, p. 705). Accordmg to the Ind Bph., Wednesday, 23rd 
February 1116 A C., was 7th Shawwal, but the difference of a day is not 
xmuBual and 6th must be the Hilali or Ruyyat date, and 7th the Htsaln 
or Book-rule date. 

The date of this Sultan’s demise given by Minhaj is 511, but ‘Awfl 
records the date of his first defeat as Wednesday, 14th Shawwal, 511 
A.H. = 8th February 1118 A.C. (199 ante) and Ibuu l-Athir states that 
he was expelled from Ghazna again and killed in Jamadi‘u-1-Akhir, 612 

H. (Bulak Edit X 179, 1. 5). Minhaj has left out Kamalu-d-daula Shirzad, 
who was the immediate successor of his father ‘Alau-d-daula Mas’ud II, 
He was deposed or murdered a few months after accession in 509 H. 1116 
A C. (Khwandamir inB D. 17. 206 and Note 6; B. 1.38, Tr. 55; F. I. 49, 

I. 22). The contemporary poet Mas‘iid-i-S‘ad-i-SaIman also styles him 
Shirzad Shelh. {Ibtd). 

ll. 280, 1. 2. He {Bahlim) with his ten sons fell on the day of 

hattle into a quagmire. 

Dowson says the Text here has some unintelligible words. The words 

right reading seems to be isL/ 

Burlni] is a conjectural or variant read- 
e copyist had found transcribed in the margiuandinsertedor 
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transferred by error into tbe text. Cf.J or ifjy means ‘ a ditch, marsh, a 
place where water stagnates’ (Richardson’s Diet) F. (I. 50, 1 6) substi- 
tutes the synonymous in his paraphrase of the passage Abu-1-Fazl 
employs the latter word m the Akbarmma (Text I, 277) and Mr.’ 
Beveridge says that it means * morass, collection of water, bog, quagmire’. 
(Tr. I, 'Errata, p. xxvmX 

n 281, 1. 6 from foot They put Khmru Malik to death tn (he year 698 

A.H. 

Sic in the B I Text, 27, 1. 8, but Minhaj himself puts the event in- 
to 687 H at p 295, and also at p. 800 post (Text, 74, 1 8 and 118, 1 4), 
which most bo correct. The 0. H L (III. 87) gives 1192 A C. (688 B^. 
In the section on the Khwarizmshahis also, Minha;i declares that Sultan 
Shah was defeated by the Q-hon Sultana after the contest between them 
had gone on for about a year, in 687 H. (Tr Raverty, 248-9) Sultan 
Shah died soon after his discomfiture in 588 H. {Ibtd). 

11. 282, Z. 7. When the founder of the house of ‘Abbas, Abu Muslim 
Martaazi revolted. 

84, L 7 f f Abu 

Mushm waa not the ‘ founder ’ of the house of ‘Abbas, but only a pur- 
chased slave of the family, who became their most capable agent, emissary, 
missionary or propagandist. (Muir, Caliphate, 422) The Founder or 
Firat Khalit of the ‘AbbSside dynasty was Abu-1- Abbas Saffalj-. Abu 
Muslim was a sort of king-maker, but not king himself He was 
afterwards put to death by the ungrateful Khalif 
11. 283, Z. 16 Owing to (he inaccessibility of (he mountains of Bdsidt, 
which are in Qhor. 

CAmIj JU. jT- 39, L 2. * tops of 

mountains’ occurs in ‘Dtbi’s chapter on Mahmud’s invasion of Ghor. 
(Delhi Lith 806, 1. 8) Yazdi uses JV- and Jl* his 

description of the mountains which stand as a natural wall in defence 
, of Kashmir. (Zafarnama, n 180, 1 4 and 178, 1 4). is again 

used by Minhaj himself (Text 832, 1. 2) for ' precipitous mountains,’ 

* mountain precipices ’ or ‘ mountain-peaks ’ 

II 28B, I 2 And (he fifth mountain is Faj Hanisar 

See Oriticisma in Yol VUr p xvii and Corrections Ibid, xxiv The 
variant ‘Khaiaar’ 13, most probibly, right Richardson says moans a 
broad way, especially between two mountains, a pass ’ Baihaqi also uses 
j* or J* for a ‘ mountain pass.’ (850, 1 3 f. f ) Raverty (Tr 819 note) 
speaks of Khaisar as a well-taiown place, without stating where it is to be 
found. But it appears from Istakhn (Ed Qoeje, 285, 1 10) that it was 
two stages distant from Herat and about nine from Khasht, which was 
just on the frontier of Ghor Baihaqi’s ‘Bazgharak (127 ante) seems to 
be really > or ‘Pass of Ghurak’. 

II. 286, Z. 9 (6) Aniir ‘Abbas bin ShM hm Muhammad bin Suri. 
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The early history of Ghor is exceedingly obscure. Baihaqi says 
GKor was invaded twice in Mahmud’s reign, vts. in 401 B!. and again in 
411 H. ‘Unsuri speaks in one of his QasTdas of “ the capture of the son 
of Suri and the conquest of Ghor”. (JXitoan, Lucknow Lith. p. 58). Abu- 
l-Hasan Khalaf and Shirwan were the chiefs of Ghor in 411 H. and 
422 H. according to Baihaqi. (Text, 128, 11. 8, 14 and 274, 1. 6 = 111 ante). 
"When Sultan Mas'ud passed through Ghor m his flight after the defeat 
at Dandonqan in 431 H., the country was ruled by Abul-‘ Abbas, the son 
of Abu-l-Hasan Khalaf (Text, 795, 1. 10), who may be the Amir ‘Abbas 
(No. 6) of Mmhaj. Maa‘ad-i-S‘ad-i-Salman also states that when Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznavi invaded Ghor, the ruler was Muhammad- i-‘ Abbas. 
(Trans, in E. D. IV. 519) There can be little doubt that he is No. 7 of 
Mmhaj. These corroborations from contemporary sources mdicate that 
Mmhaj is not writing without book. 

11. 286, 1 . 12 from foot Revenge for the death of Sultan Suri, King of 

the Jabdl. 

Insert ‘and the ’ between ‘ Suri * and ‘ King’, of. the B X Text (54, 1, 
13). See also 288 and 291 poet. Sultan Suri had the laqdb Saif u-d-din. The 
name of the Maliku-l-Jibal was Qutbu-d-din. They were brothers, Qutbu- 
d-din being the elder. ‘ Jibil’ is here used as the specific designation of the 
Killy country on the northern parts o! Ghor and Bamian which lies to 
the south-east of Herat. The King of the Jibal was poisoned, Sultan 
Suri was captured and gibbeted on the One-arched bridge of Ghazni 
11. 289, last line. Some emissaries of the Muldhidaturl-Maut came to 

him. 

Correctly Malahidat-i-Alarmt, the Heretics of Alamut. Mulahidaturl 
Maut IS nonsensical or misleading. They were emissaries of the Malahida, 
also called Qaramita, Batiniya, Ism'aili or Assassins, who had their 
headquarters in the stronghold of AJamut, 20 miles from Qozvin. It had 
been captured by Hasan-i-Sabah in H. 483 By an extraordina^ 
coincidence, this date represents the Abjad value of the letters 
Elliot (674 infra) and others say that ‘Alamut’ signifies ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ or 
* Eagle’s Pmd,’ while Browne thmks that Xbnu-l-Athir is right in deriving 
it from Altih, an old Persian word for ‘ eagle ’ and omut, i.e. ‘ Amukht’, 
‘taught’. The name thus signifies ‘Eagle’s Teaching’. Houtum-Schindler, 
however, challenges this opinion and maintains that ‘ Eagle’s Nest ’ is 
“ more natural and probable,” and has the support of the best Persian - 
Dictionaries, e. g. the Burhan-x-Qjatfa, the Farhang-t-Rasihidi and the 
Shamsu-l’Lughdt. He states that one of the Dafts, ” reached the summit 
of a rock while in pursuit of game, and finding the position favourable, 
built a castle upon it and called it * The Eagle’s Nest’, because eagles build 
their nests on high places ” (J. R. A. S. 1909, pp 162-164; see also Ibid, 
1907, p 460). The fortress was destroyed by Hnlagu m 1266 A 0. 
(L. BL P II 203-4, 311 and 458). 

ll. 290, 1. 2. He pmd great honour to these heretics, ifiviting them into 
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all parts of the kingdom* 

31 ^jr.i ■»/* 3Ii^l h oliil j L 6. 

It was not ‘Alau-d-din wKo invited tEe Ism'ailia into all parts o£ his 
I kingdom What Minhaj says is that tEe emissaries of the sect secretly 
[j-- invited the residents of all tSe villages in Ghor to join their 
Creed TBey carried on an insidions propaganda with a view to convert 
or pervert the Ghorians and *Alau-d-din was guilty, in so far that he 
permitted and encouraged tEem to make proselytes The phrase > is 
used again in the T N at 65, 188, 189, 289 and 829, in the same sense. 

II. 291, I 2 from foot. The Twrsemsn of Bdhrdm Shah . ..overtook 

them in the neighbourhood of Sang-t-Sarakh. 
Baverty states that Sang-i-Snrakh signifies ‘ Perforated Book or 
Stone’ and that there are three or four places bearing this name He 
locates this Sang-i-SurakE near the Helmand river, north-north-west 
of Ghazni, on the route from that (fity and from Kabul also to Ghor (Tr. 
441 note). A Surkh-Sang Pass, N W. of GEazni, is shown in Oonstable, 
22 0 c and 24 £ a. 

II. 292, I 3. The horsemen captured them, bound them hand and foot, 
and conducted them to Qhaeni. 

j iji\. 118, 1 8 from foot. 

“They seized him and brought him into their power by giving 
pronuses and [confirmiug them] by pledges with the right hand,” (See 
also my note on Vol. II, 816, L 8 infra). 

II. 293, 1. 7. Be assigned to Turn the countries of Kasr^Kajur an and 
Istiya. 

There is a place called Istiya m the Eurram Valley, now the 
Kurram Agency of the North-West Frontier Province Eurram cor- 
responds to the Upper BangasE of Akbar’s historians, while Kohat is 
their Lower Bangash, (I. G. X7I 49), This Istiya hes five Kuroh or Eos 
from the Peiwar Kotal, which’ is about mnety miles south of Kabul. 
(N A 77, 80) Qasr-i-Kajuran may be what is now called Elajuri 
Kadi, which is about fifteen miles from the western boundary of Bannu 
district (I G XI, 202; I G Atlas, 83, A 8) But Baverty says that 
this Istiya was in Ghor and a mountain between GKazni and Herat. 
(T N. Tr 389 Note) 

II 293, last line. It has been mritten by some that these Bankaranians 
have been called martyrs, in agrewient with the 
declaration of the Euran but as they etc 
^ M •iy oTIW j?fl S’ 

•^'l;116,L7. 

“ Some people Eave argued that as the great majority of these 
Sankaranians were outwardly Musalmans {lit. reciters of the Quran) and 
were put to death, they are entitled to be called martyrs.” Minhaj denies 
their claim to apy such' honour. They Had, he says, rebs^ed against jBeir 
S8 
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lawful sovereign and Kad been not unjustly put to death, although the 
sentence had been 'passed? not in accordance with the religious law, 
but with “ political necessity”. It was an act 

of executive or administrative justice. 

Mmhaj is giving here a fatioa—s, legal opinion pronounced obiter, as 
Chief Qazi of the Empire. He, his father and his grandfather were 
all jurists by profession and the Law was, so to say, in his blood. These 
Sankaranians were ‘ reciters of the Quran*, ts. men who professed Islam. 
Now no Muslim can, aocording to the SharVat, be put to death except for 
one of three offences. Murder, Blasphemy and Apostasy. These men 
were rebels, but rebellion did not come withm the purview of the 
Canonical Law, and was not pumshable under it with death'. Their 'execu- 
tion could be justified, however, on grounds of political exigency or 
necessity— the necessity of maintaining law and order in the State on 
the principle, Salus populi suprema lex. 

H. 294, Z. 6. The Bai of Nahrtoala Bhvm-deo was a minor. 

All the Musalman historians speak of Bhima as th'e Kmg of Gujarat 
who defeated the Ghori Sultan. But the local chroniclers record the 
event in the reign of his predecessor, Mularaja and in many Chalukya in- 
scriptions also, Mularaja is praised as “ the conqueror of th'e difficult-to-be- 
conquered King of Garjana’*, t. e Ghazna. (Ind. Ant. VI. 194, 198, 200, 
201). He is known as Bala Mularaja, ‘ Mularaja the Boy ’, and is said to 
have “dispersed the Turushka army even in childhood’*’, in two of the 
Jama chronicles quoted in the B. G. Pt. 1. 195 The mistake may have 
originated in the fact that Mularaja*8 reign was a very short one and he 
was succeeded by his brother Bhima II, who was also very young at the 
time and had a long reign of 62 years (1179-1241 A C.) 

The site of the battle is said, in the'Hmdu accounts, to have been at 
Gadarara Ghatta — and the Sultan*s defeat is stated there to have been 
partly due to a sudden fall of rain (Merutnnga, Tr Tawney, 154 , B. G. I. 
Pt. i. 195 ; Epig. Ind IX. 77) It has been recently suggested by two 
scholars acquainted with the locality, that Gadarara must be the village 
ealled Kayadra in Sirohi State which lies at the foot of Mount Abu. 
(D R Bhandarkar, Epig Ind. XI, 72, B E. Haidar in Ind. Ant. LVI, 
(1927), p. 47 note). 

II. 295,'foot note 2. The text hoe Tarain, but Ftrtshta gives the name 

as Naratn and says it was afterwards called 
Tirauri. 

There is no doubt that the battlefield was somewhere near -what is 
now called Tirauri, which lies about ten miles north-west of Karnal and 
14^ south-east of Thanesar, but no village actually called Tarain or 
Narain can be now traced in the vicinity. It is true that Cunningham 
ppoato of “ Narain, lying on the banks of the Rakshi river, four 'miles 
^t -west of ^rauri and ten miles north of Karnal **, but the existence 
-of any such village is denied by Raverty (Tr. 459 Note) and others. 
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’ In tEe Official Gazetteer of tEe Kamil /distriot, (1918), p. 10, tEe correct 
name is given by the local expert who compiled it, aa'Nardina, a village 
in the Nai Wafi in Nardak, twelve miles south of Thanesar and tTtree miles 
from Tirauri. Raverty’s contention that the real name of the village 
was ‘Taram’ (Tr.) thns lacks confirmation and Oanmngham’s ‘ Narain' 
mnst be an error for * Nardina 

Tiratm or Talavan is apparently, a modemmame signifying ‘a small, 
lake, tank or pond * Its Muhammadan alias ‘Azimbabad, was given be- 
cause Aurangzeb’s son ‘Azim was bom here. There is a great ‘ Bibat’ or 
fortified Sarai m the place (L G XXIV. 890). The vernacular Tdl or 
Talav, Pers, means ‘a pond or lake.’ ‘ Talavdi’ or ‘ Taravadi’ is its 
diminutive. The phonetic resemblance between ‘ Taram ’ and * Tirauri ’ 


seems fortuitous 

There is a strange lack of concord among the authorities in regard » 
to the chronology of the reign « of Mu‘izzu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, and' 
it was the subaect of a somewhat acrimonious controversy between 
Raverty and Blochmann in the J. A S. B. The two ‘oldest authorities, 
Minhaa and Hasan N]zami,frequently give discrepant dates. Nizamu-d-din 
Alpnad, Finshta and Bndauni merely copy the older authors aocnrately 
or inaccurately. It may be therefore worth while to cite the dates ^ven 
by a third contemporary source—the TdriJek-t-F alchrurd'din Mubarak- 
shah-'which has seen the hght and has been edited very recently by 


Six E Denison Ross 

These dates are as follows ~ 

Defeat of Bw Kaula Pithaura. 

Qutbu-d-din’s conquest of Kuhram 
Conquest of Delhi and Banthambhor. 

Defeat of Bai Jitchand. 

Conquest of Ajmer. 

Conquest of Thankir. 

Conquest of Nahrwala. 

Conquest of Budaun. 

Conquest of Chantarwal [OEandawar], 

Qanau] and Sarufa [Sarju-parj. 

Conquest of Malwa. 

Conquest of Gwaliar. 

Conquest of Kalanjar. 

Conquest of jj •**. 

Qutbu-d-dm goes to attend upon the 

II 298 I 

U. 298, t. Z. -O L into wEose hands he fell were not 

to who wore dofootoa m to baWo a««‘l>«Uh^ 

the inliaeis or been . (124, 
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pp. 22-8. 
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p. 28. 
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p 23. 
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Ibid. 
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sect,— tEe Maldhida of Alamutt as t£ey are called by MinKaj, on p'. 289 
ante. q. V. Note), ^ajji Dabir states that the assassins were Ismaili 
Maldhida (Z. W. 682, 1. 16) and so also Hasan Nizami. 

II, 299, I, 16. He toas not comely tn appearance. Hie little finger 
teas broleen from hie hand, and he toae therefore cal led 
AibaTc, ‘ maimed in the hand.* 

JA <JL| IjjI ^Toi •l.Ald A 3 

cS 138, 1. 4. f. f. 

The meaning of this passage has been the theme of acute controversy. 
Baverty contends that * Ibak ’ in TtaM means ‘ finger ’ and ‘ Shil ’ or ‘ Shal ’ 
signifies * soft or paralysed * in Persian and that the real name of Qutbu-d- 
dln was not and could not have been Ibdk, but Tbah-iShal, sigmfying 
“ Powerless-fingered ”. (TN. Tr. 613-14 and Notes). On the other hand, 
Thomas (C. P. K. D. 32 note) ^d Bloohmann (J.A.S.B. 1876, XLIV, pp. 
277-8) agree in holding that * Ibak * or ‘Aibak ’ by itself was the original 
Tnrki name (derived probably, from the Turin A», ‘moon* and ‘Bak*, 
*Iiord*), and that ‘ Shal* or ‘Shil’ was a nickname signifying ‘ withered, 
maimed, disjointed*. They mamtam that ‘ Ibak * is stated in the Tnrki 
dictionaries, to mean, not ‘ finger but * a crest or a comb * and that in the 
Shameurl-Lughdt, ‘ Ibak* is given as the synonym of ‘I- ^ ‘ Lord of the 
Moon.’ In other words, ‘ Shal ’ is neither the explanation of ‘ Aibak ’, nor 
the name of the tribe to which he belonged, but his nickname. The T.A. 
(20, 1.9), P. (I. 60 last line) and B. (I 54, Tr. L 77), all state that “ he was 
called ‘Aibak’ because his little finger was broken,” but this seems to be 
founded on some misunderstanding or mutilation in the text of Minhaj 
which was available to Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. P. and B. have only copied 
the sentence word for word from the T* A. 

The name ‘Ibak’ or ‘Aibak’ was home by several otEer Tnrki slaves 
at this time. One of them who was purchased at the same time as Htutmish 
had the sobriquet of Tamghaj The name of his native districtor province 
was appended to his name just as ‘ Shil * or ‘ Shal ’ was suffixed to that of 
Qutbu-d-din. (322 infra). A second namesake was, with a view to distinc- 
tion or differentiation, styled Bahtu («&., 834) , a third San jan or Khitai 
(»b, 364, 356), a fouirth Barbak or Ki^li Khan (t&., 369, 368), a fifth’ 


Khw^a (T. N. Text 213, 1. 5), and a sixth was called Taghantat, 
(Text, 238, 1. 6 f.f.). Still anotberperson named Ibak is mentioned by Minhaj 
elsewhere, as the chief Inkstand-bearer of the ill-starred KEsdif Must'a^im. 
(Text, 426, 1. 2 f.f,). Another Ibak Hajib is known to have been comman- 
der of the army of Amir Nuh Samani of Bukhara (TdriJeh-i-Tamini, 
Tr. Beynolds, 121 and note). 

^ It is not possible that all these ' Albaks ’ were so called, because they were 
moo^lorde orh^ ‘broken-fingers* or bore some resemblance to the 

a name just like any other, like Ohingiz, 
Aitamaror John, James, Paul or Peter. It may have 
some sense or meaning or raison d’ett'e at first, but it had, in 
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oonrse of time, been given to all sorts of individnals so frequently an'd so 
very much at random, that it had, by this time, lost all significance or 
meaning It thus bore no relation at all to the qualities, physical, mental 
or moral, or the circumstances, general or particular, of the person 
designated by it 

n 300 , 1 2 from foot. On Tuesday, the 18th of the month ofZi-l-Ka'ada 
. [602 E ], he [Qiiiburd-dari^ mounted the throne. 

This date is repeated in the T A (20, 1 4 f f ) and F (I 63, 1 7) 
The Julian correspondence of 18th 25-1-q’ad [Hisabt) was Monday, 26th 
June, 1206. This 18th must be therefore the Buyyat date Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarakshah states that Qutbu-d-din arrived at Lahore on the 11th of 
2H-q’ad, 602H (Ed Boss, p 31) The coronation must have taken place 
exactly a week later. 

11. 304, 1. 9. On Tuesday, the 27th of Jumada-l-austcal, the fort [of 
Ucch) toas taken 

The dates which Minhaj gives for the siege and capture of Uohch are 
inextricably confused and self-contradictory Here, the siege is said to 
have commenced on the 1st of Rab'i I, 624 H , and to have terminated 
after 2 months and 27 days on Tuesday, the 27th of Jum^ I, 624. 
[Eaverty also has 27th, but Saturday , Tr 5^] Then on pp. 826-6 tnfira. 
Minhaj himself states that the fortress of Uchch capitulated on Tuesday, 
the 29th of Jumadi II, 625 H , and that Qubacha drowned himself in the 
same month But in Baverty’s Mss , this date is Tuesday, 27th or 28th 
Jumadi 1, 626 H (Tr 613) Again, Minhaj avers here that the news of the 
fall of Bhakkar arrived at Uchch on the 22nd of Jumadi II, 624 H , and 
that Qubacha ’s suicide took place about the same time But Muhammad 
*Awfi, who was himself besieged in the fort along with Qubacha and was, 
as Elliot observes, * well acquainted with all the details * (166 ante), 
gives the date of Qubacha’s death as the night of Thursday, 19th Jumadi 


n, 626 H (202 ante) 

Now 19th Jumadi II, 625 H , was Friday, 26th May, 1228 A G , 27th 
Jumadi II,’ 626, Saturday, 3rd June, 1228, and 29th Jumadi 1, 625 H , was 
Saturday, 6th May, 1228 The condusion would appear to be that the 
death of Qubacha took place on 19th Jumadi H, 626 H , and that UchcK 
haid fallen some days previously on Saturday, 29th Jumadi I, 625 H 

624 H IS irreconcilable with another statement made by Minhaj 
regarding his own life-history He tells us that he arrived at Uchch on 
Tuesday^ 26th Jumadi 1, 624 H [Frtday, 14th May, 1227) and wM^pomted 
head of the Firum College there in Zfi-l-hijja of that year (Text IM, L 
8=803 ante). He also states that he paid his respects to Ht^mi^ ra 
Wednesday, 1st Bab‘i 1, 625 B:=Wedne8day, 9lh February, 12^ (T^, 

231.1 16), the very day on which the Sult^ encamped there and that when 
the Sultan returned to Dehli in Bamazan, 625 ^ 

Uchch, he was' one of the members of his retinue 

The date given in the C H. I. OH. &2). 4th May 1228, A.O., corresponas 
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•with 27th Jnmadi I, 625. It was a Thursday. 

II. 305, 1. 4 JSe obtained Sdhlat and 8dhlt in Jdghir. 

VarianlSt Salmat, Sahlast. Eaverty^s Mss read ‘Bhagwat and Bhnili’. 
They are, he says, two parganas situated between the Ganges and the ^ 
Karamnasa— the latter nver being the boundary of the Bihar territory. 
(T. N Tr. 550 and note). Bloehmann accepted the identification and it 
may be taken as satisfactory Bhuili is mentioned in the.Ztn as a pargana 
in Sarkar Ohunar. (Tr. 11 16B) Blhot says, Bhagwat was also known 
as Hansa. (Races, II. 119). Both parganas are situated to the south of 
Banaras and east of Ohunar (Bloehmann, J. A. S. B. 1876, p. 281 and 
note). Thornton says ‘ Bhoelee’ is 10 miles east of Ohunar and 15 south 
of Banaras, Lat. 25°-6' N., Long. 83-3. Bhagwat, Bhuili, Ahraura, Ohunar 
and Kanat Sikhar are listed in the LG. as the five parganas of the 
present Ohunar Tahsil (X. 332). 

II. 305, I 2 from foot. Districts of Munir (Monghyr) and BeTiar. 

in Text, 147, 1. 6. The gloss is wrong. Munir (or Maner) is 
not the same as Monghyr. Maner is about twenty miles west of Patna. 
Monghyr is about one hundred south-east of it (Seeley, Road Book of 
India, p. 8) The town of Bihar, Lat. 25°-ll' N., Long 85°‘31' B. is by rail 
18 miles to the south of Bakhtiarpur, which is 28 miles south of Patna. 

II, 308, 1. 3. In Utat country {Bengal), the current money is Kaudas 
{Kauris) instead of chitals 

In all the passages in which these coins are mentioned by Minhaj, 
the name is spelt in the B.I. Text as Chltal (149, 1. 2 f. f., 168, 1. 2 f. f.; 
197, 1. 2 ; 237, 1. 11 ; 247, 1. 6 , 295, 1, 3 , 452, 1 4 f f ) Barani’s spelling also 
is (B. I. Text. 116, 1 ; 118, 1. 2 f. f.; 195, 1. 2 f. f ; 204, 1 4 f. f ; 212, 

1. 13), though Raverty and others call them ‘Jitals, and that spelling also 
is found in Mss. The numismatists have not thrown any light on the 
derivation of the word though some think that it may be Turki. It may 
be permissible to suggest a connection with the picture of the ‘ Bull * ' 
and ‘ Horseman,’ which is found on the Dehlitoals, another name by 
which these Chitals are called, e.g. by Hasan Nizami. (242 ante). The 
word IS perhaps the Sanskrit Chitrala, ” variegated, painted, pictured.” 
In Hindi, Ghital is used for ‘ the spotted deer,’ and also for * a species of . 
large snake which has spots.’ The reptile is described in the TuzuTcri- 
Jahangtri as about 2^ Ilahi gaz (about seven feet) in length, twelve 
inches in girth and large enough to swallow a hare. (Text, 369-370). The 
bangles made of conch shells which are coloured and engraved with all 
sorts of designs,’ are also known by the same name. The Ghital or chuda 
was the mark of a married woman and was broken only when the husband 
died. The leopard [Hind Cheeta, Sanskrit ‘ Chitraka ’] is so called be- 
cause of the spots -with which he is marked. 

I. 308, Z 6 from foot. Most of the Brahmans and many chiefs {Sahan) 

„ . u.ent aicay to the country of BanTcnat 

arani uses Salian tea ^arrafan (646, 1. 6) and Multanian tea 
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8akan (120, 1. 7) The Hindi wnrd really means ' wealthy merchants, 
respectable men of the commercial classes’ ‘Sih’ is 'generally den red 
from ‘Sihu,’ Sanskrit ‘Sidha,’ ‘pure, honest, of immaonlate integrity ’ 
The word is also fonu'l in Ibn Batuta who explains that the great 
^merchants of Oanlatabad who dealt mostly in pearls were called Bah 
Defremery traces it to the Sanskrit Sarthavaha, Pili SaWiavaha, which 
is pronounced Sattoah' or SatthaTii (17 49), but the Gujarati and Hindi 
dictionaries give the first of these etymologies. 

Dowson notes that ‘ Sanknit * is also written ‘ Sankat ’ and ‘ Saknat ’ 
and ho asks if it is not ‘ Jagannith But Jlinhaj states a few lines lower 
down, that Lakhmaniya himself fled to S xnkn'it ani Bang “ and that his 
sons are to this day rnleis in the territory of Bang ” (Text, 151, 1 14, 809 
infra) Now Vonga or ‘ Banga ’ is the specific name of Eastern Bengal, 
and we possess epigraphio evidence of Lakshmanasena’s descendants 
kaving ruled for at least three generations at Vikrampur near Sonargaon 
in Dacca. Sanknat may be a mistake for Sonargaon [or Songaon] A still 
nearer phonetic approach would be Satgaon (o^), and it is possible 
that Minhoj wh'o know little or nothing of Bengal geography has 
confused the two names Hoogly district in which Satgaon lay was under 
Hindu rule for long after the Muhammadan conquest of Lakhnauti 
11. 310, 1 . 1 The one ts called Kttch, the second Mtdh and fhe thtrd 
Tthai u They all ham Turki features 

Mr. Orooke tells os that " the Tharus have still their headquarters in 
the Himalayan Tarai and colonies in Gorakhpur division and Northern 
Oude. The Meches resemble them in habits and featuies and inhabit 
that portion of the Tarai which separates the plains of Bengal from the 
hills of Sikkim Tiie Tharus still retain in th^r features strong 
marks of a Chinese or Mongol origin, although these marks are some- 
what softened . The most probable opinion is that the Tharus are 
originally a Dravidian race, who by alliance with the Nepalese and other 
hill tribes, have acquired some degree of the Mongolian physiognomy 
(T. 0 IV 380-5) According to the I G (VI. 44) also, they are of Indo- 
Chinese origin and of a marked Mongolian type The author of ^e 
*7ilamgtrnama says of the MecK that "they are to bo found in Kuch 
Behar, are very ugly and look like the Qalraaqs [Oalmucks], having a 
steel-blue complexion ” (B I Text, 692) 

II. 310, 1. 8 He led him to a place where there was a city cauea 


Mardhan-Kot. 

Westmacott suggested (J.A S.B 1875, XLIV. p 188) that thism 
Bordhankoti in Dinaj'pur, about 85 miles south of Eangpur town an 
20 miles due north of Bogra Lat 26°-8'. Long 89°-^ B He thought 
that the original Sanskrit form was Varddhana-Kuti and sought o 
connect that name with Paundra Varddhana or Pondra-dOsha, which com- 
prised Dinajphr, Eangpur and Kuch-Bihar Westmacott’s suggestion was 
accepted by Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 1875, p 282) and it has been endorsed 
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by tfie writer of the article on tKe sablect in tKe I. Q-. More recently, 
Mr. B. H. Stapleton announced, in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society, that Westmacott’s identification has been confirmed by subse- 
quent research. (Report in the Times of India of 24th! April, 1934). 

In Dowson's translation, this city is said to have been built by 
Gurshasp, at the time when he returned from China and came to 
Blamrud. Raverty says that some of hia Mss. read ‘ Garshasib ’ and others 
* Gushtasib ’ and he contends that ‘ Gushtasib ’ only can be right, because 
the latter’s son, Isfandyar, issaid,in Iranian tradition, to have conquered 
Hind and also invaded China. (561 Note). But the T. A (24, 1 4), B. (E. 58— 
Tr. L 84), and P. (II. 294, 1. 6) agree in reading ‘ Qershasp ’ There is no 
mention in Firdausi’s SkahnAma of any invasion of India or China, 
either by Gushtasp or by Gershisp. But the reference here is not to the 
great Iranian Epic, but to the “ Gershasp Nama ” of the younger Asadi 
(sou or nephew of Asadi, the teacher of Firdausi), in which there is a 
lengthy account of the hero’s deeds of derring-do in Hind and Chin. 
(Rehatsek’s Oat. M. P. L 164; Mohl, ie Ltwre des Rots. Repr. 1876, I. 
Preface, bdii-lxix ; Rieu, B.M. Oat. IV. 127, 133, 137 , Bthe, 1 0. Oat. 653). 

M. Clement Hu art has recently edited a portion of this romance 
and Gujarati translations of this Bpop6e, as well as the Barzo Nama, 
Paramarz Nama, Jahangir Nama etc. have been printed The ‘Gershasp- 
nama’ is cited as an authority m the Mujmalu-t’TawartJch (E. D. 1. 102) 
and also by Mirkhwaud. (Tr. Shea, 118). Abu-1-Fazl says it “ narrates hia 
invasion of India” and the exploits he performed there. (3tn, Tr. HI, 
328). Gershasp is the ‘ Keresaspa’of the Avesta. {Yasht XIX. 88-44). 

II. 310, 1 , 10. Before {he toum, there runs a stream tohtch is exceedingly 
large. It is called Bangamati. 

The river flowing in front of Burdhankot, which is here called 
Bangamati and supposed by Dowson to be the Brahmaputra, is believed 
by others to be the Karatoya, “ which formed, for long, the boundary of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Lakhnauti and Kamarupa, Koch Bihar and 
Koch Hajo. The Karatoya was probably connected at the time with the 
Tista, which then flowed west of the Karatoya, joined the Atrai and fell 
into the main branch of the Ganges, the Padmi.” f Blochmann in J.A.S.B. 
1876, pp. 282-4). [Sir] Edward (3ait (J. A. S. B. LXH. 1893, p. 280 note) 
takes the same view and he is sure that Mihammad-i-Bakhtyar did 
not cross the Brahmaputra at all, either near Gauhati or elsewhere or 
that he ever entered Assam. He t hi n ks that Muhammad merely marched 
northwards along the Karatoya, (See also his History of Assam, p. 34). 

On the other hand, Raverty contends that the river must be the Tist& 
It seems scarcely worth while to dispute about the matter, as the 
e anges in the courses of these rivers preclude the possibihty of deter- 
mming e channels m which they actually flowed in the thirteenth 
1 ^ ’^ucertainty which exists every where in India in regard 
popular nomenclature of rivers also aggravates the difficulty. The 
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Karatoya is) in parts of its course, eben now, called the Burht or Old 
Tista. It IS also certain that at the time of Major Eennell’s Survey, t c. 
about .1780, the mam stream of the Tiata flowed south, down the bed of the 
Karatoya .(instead of south-east, as it does at present), and j'oming the 
Atrai, feU into the Ganges. But in 1787, it forsook this old channel and 
cut anew'one, by which it found its capridous way to the Brahmaputra. 
Earlyin the 19th century, it again altered this course for a more direct 
one eastwards. (L G. XXIIT. -404) . Most modem experts are also agreed 
that the'Bangamati of Min haj cannot be the Brahmaputra, though the 
statement about its havmg been “ three times greater thgTi the Ganges ” 
can apply only to that great river. 

The Bite of the bridge also is qtute uncertain. BlooKmann thought that 
it was somewhere near Dorzheling, the modem Darjeeling, for the not 
very convmcmg reason that, at the present day, the boundary separating 
the Meches from the hill-tribes is about 12 miles south of Darjeehng. 
Dalton (J A. S. B. 1851, XX p 291) suggested that the bridge was the 
one' still existmg at Sil Hake near Gkuhati and Banking (B. Tr. 1.84 note) 
was indmed to favour that location, but EavertyCT. N. Tr 663-6) has 
shown this hypothesis to be untenable in an elaborate note He does not, 
however, make' any attempt to determme its situation himself 

The fact is that the details mentioned by Minh^ are so scanty as well 
as vague, that it is extremely hazardous to make any positive statements 
in regard to the route followed by the invader or the distance to which he 
penetrated Minhaj, besides, had little or no knowledge of th'e geography 
of the country and he has merely repeated the random gossip and hearsay 
reports which he picked up at Lakhnauti, during Ms sojourn in that town, 
forty years after the catastrophe. Mr. Ymcent Smith has suggested that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar marched through the modem districts of Bogra 
and Jalpaiguri and crossed the Karatoya, although he was unable to 
proceed beyond a certain point to the north of Darjeeling (0. H. L 224), 
but he admits that this is only a conjecture- 

n. 310, last line! One night in {he year 641 (.1248 A, G.), he halted at a 
' place between Deolcotand Bangdwan 

There is a good deal of confusion here The person who Halted was the 
author Minhaj, not Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, as the above rendering makes 
it out ’ (See Oidtioisms in Vol. VIIL p. xvui and Corrections, tb, p xxv). 

Deokot or Devikot is now in the Balurghat sub-di virion of Dinajpur 
district in ,Iiat N., Dong. 88°.81' B, near the mined fort of 

Damdama, on the left bank of’ the Pumabhaba, south of Dinajpur 
town, it IS about seventy-five miles north-east of (3aur and lies close 
to Gahgarampur, where one of ^ihe oldest Muhammadan inscnptions in 
Bengal (that of Kaikaus ShaH, dated in 1297 A.' 0) has been 'found. 
(Bloohmann .in J. A. S B. 1873, XLH 2il; Thomas, 0. P. K D. 
14!^) Deokot contains the shrine of ‘Ataulla, Who is said to have been 
the spiritual guide of Muhamuiad-i-Bakhtyar and an inscnp.tion in an 
ty 
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old mined mosque in the town is 'dated in 1293 A, 0. (BlocKmann, 
J. A.S. B 1872, p. 102; ArcK. Survey of India Reports, XV, 95-104; 
L G. XI, 276). Baverty reads the second name as * BekanwaK ’ (T. N. 
Tr. 566), but BlocKmann says that ‘Bangawan* is the name of a well- 
Imown place near DeoKot The local tradition is tKat Deokot was tKe 
citadel of Bannagar, th’e fortress of an A sura named Ban Rfija (I. G. 
XT. 276) and BlocKmann is most probably right in accepting ‘ Bangawan * 
or ‘ Bangaon’ (village of Ban) as the right reading. 

II. 311, 1. 4 from foot. The inhabitants of it are Brahmans and Nunis 

They profess the Buddhist religion. 

Variants, or Baverty also leaves the word ‘ Nuni ’ un- 
translated, but Quatrem&re has shown that the correct reading is ‘ Tuinan ’ 
and that it is the Mongol name for ‘ Buddhist priests.* {Bistoire des 
Mongols de la Perse, p. 198 note). Juwaini, tKe author of the TdriJchri- 
Jehan Kushid, states that Ohristians were called by th'e Mongols 'Arcouns’ 
and Buddhist monks * Touines * Bubruquis states that ‘ Touin * is the 
Mongol word for Buddhist ecclesiastics. (Vule, Oath’ay, 1st Edition, L 241 
and 83 notes : see also TdrVchH-Ba^iidi, Tr. Ney Elias and Boss, 290 note ; 
B’OKsson, Hist, des Mongols, II. 264). Steingass also tells us that ' Tuin * 
means ' Buddhist priest, a Lama.* It is said of these * Nunis* that they 
“ profess the Din-i-Tarsdi,” and Baverty renders the latter phrase in his 
text, as “ th'e pagan religion’*, but he suggests, at the same time in a note 
that tKe reference must be to Oh'ristianity or Manichaeism (Tr 667 note), 
Quatremere, however, is right in understanding it as the "tenets of the 
Lamas.** Juwaini explicitly declares th'at “ the idolaters called 

‘Touins* pretend that in the times anterior to tHe advent of Islam in 
Mongolistan, they could converse with the idols, but that since th'at time 
they (tKe idols) Had been annoyed and remained dumb *' 

31 cnl ^ ..(*‘*3 .>^3 

y 3 *^1 (L 10, 1. 6), This shows tHat the Din-4-Tarsdi was 
identical with ‘ the religion of the^Puins or Lamas.’ Elsewhere, Minhaj 
says that th'e ‘ Nuins * are ^ or ^^1*3 (383, 1. 14; 

402, 17). See also my Note on th'e meaning of Tarsd, IL, 163, 1. 3 ante. 

II. 315, 1. 8. ‘Ali Marddn contrived to ingratiate himself with the Kotwdl. 

h Jly/ 1 158, 1. 6. ‘AU Mardan, 

b'y some device, got tKe Eotwal to pledge his right hand, *.c. to enter mto 
some sort of compact or engagement with himself (and promise him 
safety). TKe same phrase is used again ^y. 3 ^ 3 

T.N. 809, 1. 6. See also my note on 367, last line post. S' I j *^3 
occurs at Text, 224, 1. 6 f. f (See also 223, 1. 9 and 264, L 12) 

I . 315, Z. 10 from foot Quarrels afterwards broke out among these 

chiefs in the neighbourhood of Mdkida and 
Manihs. 
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‘MaKsida’ and 'Santas’ in ^ajji Dabir. (Z. W. 969, 1 8 ). TKe 
correct forms are 'Masidha and Santoah". These two places he in 
adjacent parganas south-east of Deokot in Dmajpnr. Santosfi, now 
called Mahiganj, is on the eastern bank of the Atrai river in ^ana 
Potnitala of Dmajpnr district Baverty’s identification of Mafcida 
[Masidha] with Maqshdabad (Tr. 576 Note) is quite untenable, as the 
latter toponym is not older than the 16th century. 1 ^ Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Debikot (Deokot) is registered as Fargana No 28, 
Mosidah as Fargana No 58, and Santosh as Fargana No. 68 of Dmajpur 
district. (Blochmann in J A. S. B. 1875, pp 284^ and 290) 

II. 317, 1 16. He "had with him some framllert^ bread 

I j 5 160 , 1. 2 f. 1 "He had with him a 

round of bread and some such condiment [savoury, relish, kitchen or 
seasoning], as is usually carried on a journey ” S'adi writes in the Bustdn 
>. (Chap. VI, Story 8 th), “ One had no other condi- 

ment than an onion." Barani also says of the ascetic Sidi Mania, that 
while he gave sumptuous feasts to all those who came to his monastery, 
his own diet was extremely plain and consisted only of rice-bread and 
some simple relish or seasonmg. Jt- o'* (T F. 208, 

L 18). Dowson in his rejoinder to Baverty suggests that the right 
reading is Nan-t-Khurtsh-i-8afrtyana, that is, ‘Bread for travelhng- 
food,' (Vol. Vni. p. xx), but 18 a frequently-used compound with 
a definite meaning of its own 

II, 317, 1. 2 from foot. And built a fort for his residence 

(variant ♦Z^) J (161, 1, 9). "He built a fort at 

Basankot." (See Vol. VIIL pp, xxi-xxv). ' Basankot ’ is agam mentioned 
in association with Lakhnauti at page 820 infra (Text, 180, 1 4 1 f ) 
and once more at Text, 248, L 2. Tbe place has not been traced. 

II 318, 1. 18. And hts name was mentioned in the Court of Ghiyasu* 
d-din. 

ilf <«.r 161, 1, 8. " A * Taskir ’ was redted 

(dehvered) by him m the Court of Ghiyasu-d-din.” " Tagkir ” does not 
mean ' eulogistic speech’ or ‘ commemorative ode or speech,’ as Dowson 
states (VUl. p. xxi), but a religious discourse or sermon, a ‘ serious call ’or 
exhortation to lead a holy life m accordance with tiie precepts of Islam, 
and to sacnficc it for tKe Ffdth, Mr. Gibb oteerves that " in the early days 
of Islam, Jihad or the duty of defendmg by the sword the territorial 
heritage of Islam was reckoned as an obhgation of the same degree as 
Frayer and Fasting, but the old enthusiasm, in course of tune, cooled 
down, and stood in need of rndtement and stimulation (Ibn Batuta, 
Introd. M). Elsewhere, Minhaj himself explains that the object of a 
TogKtr is to "exhort people to undertake a Jihad to earn the rehgious 
merit obUdnable by wagmg Holy ’Wars ( ) and exert themselves 
for the preservation of the dignity of Islam and Sultan’s throne." 
(810, J, 8 A f*)* This passage is translated by fiowson at 879 tnfro, but 
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II. ai8, last’line. 


‘ Tazklr * is rendered by him as ‘ Ode 

II. '318, 1. 3 from foot. That to the mstW Lalchnauti] is called Dal, 

. . ihe eastet'n side is called Barhanda. 
Variants JIJI and At Text, 243, 1. 4, the reading is Jlj RarK 
or Eadha. ‘ Barbanda ’ or ‘ Barand * must be ‘ BSrind ’ ( Varendra or 
Barendra). Hamilton informs ns (Hindustan, I. 114) that Bengal was 
'divided in olden times mto five districts, (1) Barh or Eadha, the country 
west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges ; (2) Bagdi, the delta of the 
Ganges; (3) Banga, the country east of and beyond the Delta; (4) 
Barind or Barendra, the country to the north of the Padma and between 
the Karatoya and Mahananda rivers ; and (6) Mithila, the country west 
of the Mahananda river (apud Blochmann, J. A. S. B. XLII. 1878, p. 
211). B^ndra was the name given to the ancient BEindu kingdom of 
Paundra or Paundravarddhana— whidi included the Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
Pumea, Malda, Eajshahi, Bogra and Pabna districts of our times. (L G. 
XX. 244). According to the same auHiority, Earh is the ancient Kama 
Suvama, which lay west of the Bhagirathi (the old channel of the Ganges) 
and included the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Western 
Murshidabad and Hugh. (XXI, 237). 

II. 318, last line. From Lakhnaufi to the gates of Lakhnaur, and ori the 

other side of the river as far as the city of Deokot, 
embankments {pul) have been raised, uJiich extend 
foi' ten days^ journey, 

BlocHmann (J.A,S.B. 1873, p. 212 note) thought that Lakhnaur must 
be Lakarkuda in Birbhum, about 85 miles south of Gaur. Lat.23°-18' N , 
Long. 87°-15' E. Deokot is about 76 miles north of Gaur. Stewart 
suggested that the correct reading must be ‘Nagore,' i. e, Bajnagore, the 
capital of the Hindu Eajas of Birbhum. Eaverty laughs at Dowson’js 
objection to Stewart’s suggestion on the ground of its being “right 
away from the river.” He maintains that this is just what is required 
in the case and is a proof of the identification being, not unsound, but 
sound. (Tr. 586 Note). An entrenchment, wall or embankment extending 
in an irregular and broken line for a distance of 32 miles is still extant 
in the vicinity of the town, though rapidly decaying. “ The gateways 
have fallen and many parts of the wall itself have been washed away,” 
but enough remains to demonstrate its former e^stence. (Hunter, Stat. 
'Acc. of Bengal, IV. 335, Arch. Sur. Eep Vin, 146-7 apud I.-G. XXI, 
78-9). Elsewhere also, it is stated that " the Pathan rulers of Bengal con- 
structed a road from Deokot in Dinajpur through Gaur to Nagore in 
Birbhum.” Nagore is in Lat. 23°-57', Long. 87‘’-19'. (I. G. VIIL-241). 

^ In this connection, it may be noted that there are some coins of 
^utmish minted at a place, the name of which was read by Dr. 
^“nlo as Lakhnauti (J. E. A. S. 1900, p. 482), but by Thomas as 
agor (C.P.K.D. Coin No. 69, p. 78). Mr. Nelson Wright supposed that 
c p acc meant by Thomas must beNagor near Jodhpur, and questioned 
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■the deoipHormont on tKe grounds that “ Nagor Kaa tKa initial a long and 
that it is surprising to find a coin of Ghori pattern issuing from a mint 
in Eajpntana.” (I. 3J. 0. IL Introd p 6) But these objections would 
lose their force, if the mint name was deciphered as Nagoi’e [in BirWium] 
'Mr. "Wright himself read the name then as ‘ Lakur * and he adheres to 
that lection in his later work on the “ Coinage and Metrology of the 
Sultans of Dchli ” (p 20 , Com No. 52 A) He thinks that the mint was 
somewhere in Bengal, but does not tell ns where this Lakur is to he found 
II. 320» 1. 8. Sultan Ahu-l-Muzaffar Attaint 

Budguni unwittingly set a ball of discord rolhng when he averred 
that ' Altamish' or ' Btamish’ was so named because he was bom " on the 
night of an eclipse of the Moon”. (I 62, Tr I 88) Neither Minhaj nor 
‘Awfi nor EAsan Nizami hazards any conjecture in regard to the meamng 
of the name and the T. A. and F are also wisely reticent On the coins of 
this Sultan, his name is variously inscribed as and 

The ' Nagari transliteration is ‘ Dititimisi ' or * Lititimisi ’ 
(Wright Coinage, p 30, Thomas, C P K. D. 44 and note). ‘Altamash,’ 
‘ Altmash’ or * Iltmish’ is said to mean ‘sixty' in Turki, and Khwafl Khan 
(II, 876, 13) uses the word, for the advance gu^ of the centre of an army 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole assures us that ‘lltutmish ' signifies ‘hand- 
grasper, supporter, upholder ' Mr Redhouse, another Turkish scholar, was 
at first in favour of reading the name as ‘Iltimish ’ and supposing 
it to mean ‘kidnapped’ or ‘ carried off,' [S«7.] ‘ the slave who had been 
carried off ’ But he was not sure that it was not nsed in the active 
sense of ‘ carrier off ’ or ‘ kidnapper’, [/ffcil ] ‘ the ravisher (of hearts).’ 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 
p, xxix) But when Thomas drew his attention to the passage in Budauni, 
Mr. Redhouse changed his mind He suggested that the J bad been dis* 
placed and the name wrongly inscribed on the coins Ho opined that the 
correct form must ho ‘ Aitutulmish,’ which might mean ‘ The moon was 
eclipsed ’ or ‘ Eclipse of the moon.’ But he also thought it not unlikely that 
'Budauni’s dictum was only “ one of those Eastern remarks one so often 
meets with and rohlly beside the mark.” Dr Barthold has lately re-examined 
the question and he agrees with Mr. Lane Poole and holds that the 
correct form is lltutmish, signifying ‘‘ Maintainor of the Kingdom ” 
{Zeitschrifi derDeti^ohen Morgenlandtschen Oeselhohafi, 1907, p. 192) 
‘Altamash ’ was a not uncommon name among the Turks. Malik 
Firuz Shah Altamash, Shahzada of Khwarizm, is mentioned by Minhaj 
himself as one of the grandees of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. (T N. Text, 
177, 1, 7; Raverty, Tr. 626) Another man of the same name, who was an 
‘ adherent of Timur, is said by the latter’s historian, Ibn ‘Arabshah, to 
have been imprisoned by the Saltan of Egypt (Tr Manger,' II. 275, quoted 
by Beveridge, Tr. A. N. L 210 note). A Haj ji Altamash (or IltmiBh) was 
sent as his ambassador by 'Abdnlla Kkan Uzbeg to Akbar in 979-980 
'g. (A, N. H, 868, Tr. II, 6M). C£. also the names, Tugh'timish, fial-tiiiush 
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(Raverty, T. N. Tr. 183 note), SnyargK-timisK, SdEtt-timiafi, (Z. jC 21)', 
etc. The hame appears to be made up of *tmish’ or ‘timish’ with another 
word prefixed. This may be Utit Utu or Alii. Baihaqi speaks of a Saljuq 
raider named (Text 709, 1. 8), Ilti or Alti Salman (143 supra) 

and another man named ‘Althtigin* or ‘Iltuti^’ ia also men- 

tioned by him. (Text 272, L 1. 1 = 110 supra). We also know that an 
Amir named lltutmish-al-Turki was governor of Al-Rayy in A. H. 289. 
(Zambanr, Afanuel de Ohronologte pour VHstoire de V Islam, p, 44; H. 
N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli, 70). 

Here, as in the case of Aibak, the soundest oonelusion seems to me 
to be that the name should be taken, just like any other name which has 
no topical or qualificative significance, and that whatever its meaning, 
it has no connection with either abduction in childhood, power of 
ravishing hearts, real or supposed birth on the night of an eclipse of the 
moon or “ seizing, upholding or maintaining ” kingdoms. Every one is 
agreed that the name was given to him at birth, and surely those who 
did so could not have known that he would be the maintainer or 
upholder of a great kingdom. 

II. 320, 1 . 16 Sultan Shamsurd-din tons from the tribes of Albari. 

Sir B. Denison Rosa thinks that “ the real name must be ‘ Alpari’ 
from ‘Alp-ar,* ‘ brave man,’ a name given to the Turanian Afrasiab, from 
whom the Turks claimed descent. (Vide Kashghari, D%imn4-Lughat-i- 
Turk). An AJp-ar BIhan is also mentioned in Juwaim’s account (Tar, 
Jehdn Kushd, Text, 1. 92) of the siege of Samargand by OKingiz Khan.” 
(Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. p. Iv) Minhaj says that Balban also was 
descended from the Alban Khans [Khdnan, not Khagdns, as at 
360 infra ; Text 281, L 61. The Qara Khanid dynasty of Turkestan to 
which Ilak Khan — the contemporary of Sultan Mah m ud of Q-hazna'~ 
belonged is often described as that of the “ Afrasiydbi Maliks.” Barani 
also assures us that Balban claimed descent from Afrasiab, (T. F, 37, 1. 7). 
II. 323, 1. 14. 'Alt lent ail toho had charge of Delhi. 

^y. (J*-* Jjj ^1 ^170, L 4. Hajji Dabir calls him 
(Z. W. 687, 1. 18). He was the Amxr'i-^d of Dehli, i. e. the chief judicial 
officer of the state, a sort of Lord Chancellor or Justiciary. See p. 327 
tn/i'a=T. N , Text 176, 1. 8 f. f where the phrase is correctly rendeored 
as ‘ Chief Justice ’ by Dowson himself. See also Text 274-5, where Malik 
Saifu-d-din Shamsi is called ‘ Dadbak ’ and also Amtr-i-dad. Another 
noble, Amir Ddd ^asan, is mentioned in the Taju-hMaasir. (233 ante, 
g. tj. my note). 

ll. 326, 1. 10. Slaltk Swanurd~din Sabsh, 


m sobriquet is written in various ways, Hasrar, Jaisar, J^ etc. 
Seo Elliot B note at E. D. I. 490, where he opines that it must be Chanesar. 
in the Notra to his Translation of the T. N., which was pnblished in 1881, 
hnHn between ‘ Jatlsar ‘ Ohatisar ’ and ‘ ChanTsar ’ (pp. 614-5), 

hutinhmgssay op The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries’ ip the J.AB.B. 
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1892 (826 Note), he apeafis of hTm as Smann-d-din Chaniaar. TKe 
Tuhfaturl-Kiram and Muntdkhdb^'tatodrtKh, the anthoia of which 
were Sindhia, alao wnte Ohaneaar. (B D. I. 345, 486). Sir W Haig 
prefers ‘ Ohatisar * (C. H. L HI. 54), ia not aupported by either reason or 
anthority. Ohaneaar ia the theme of many talea and ballads atiU remted 
by the common people in SindK, and they may be trusted to Know better 
than any ontaider, the correct pronundation of the name of their tribal 
or national hero. " The Loves of Ohaneaar and Lila have been sung by 
more than one Sindhi poet ” (B. D 1. 263, 847). Ohatisar has no meaning. 
‘ Ohaneaar' appears to be the Smdhi form of * Janeaar,' aa ‘ Ohaoh' is 
that of ‘Jajja.’ *Janesar’ ia derived from ‘ Tajneahvar ’, gne of the 
epithets of the god Vishnu. (Vishnu Parana, Tr Wilson, n 813 ,111 188 ; 
V. Pt i 200, 263) Janeaar (Janeshwar) is still a not uncommon personal 
name in BengaL Chanesar ia also a place-name and Haverty malntamed 
that the real name of the place to which Jaisiya, the son of Dahir, 
fled was not * Jaipur’ or ‘ Jitur,’ but ‘Ohanesar*, and he located it at a 
village which still exists twenty miles west of Qhausgarh in Bhawiflpur 
(Mihrfin, 242 n.). See also B. D. I 176 and 179 note, where the name 
of the place is said to be written as ‘ Ohanesar ' in Dowson’s Mss 
II 326, 1. 22. On Monday, ihe 2nd of BaJfttt-l-atcwal 626 R. . 

{hsy [(he robes from (he KhaUf] arrived 

The text has ‘22nd’ (174,1. 6) and so also Baverty (Tr. 616). The 
TajUfV-Maamr says it was the 23rd (248 ante) 22ad Eab'i L 626 H , corres- 
ponded with Sunday, 18th February, 1229 A. 0 , and 23rd to Monday, the 
19th Minhaj would appear to have again given the Buyyat date Hasan 
Nizami has the Htsabi or Book-rule date. 8th February 1229 as given in 
the 0. H L m, 64 IS a misprmt for 18th or a miscalculation It was, 
moreover, a Thursday and must be wrong. 

The city (Dehb) was not ‘adorned by the presence of the envoys ’ 
Q. 28) It was beflagged and decorated, triumphal arches were erected 
and the gates were hung with silks, as was usual on such occasions, 
The words in the Text are (174, 1. 7). 

II. 326, 1. S from foot BaXka Malik. 

Some authors, e. g. Sir Wolseley Haig (0 H I HI 64), following 
Baverty ’s translation (617 and 626) say that Balka or Bilka Malik Khali i 
was the son of Hasimu-d-din ‘Iwaz, but no such statement is found any- 
where in the B I text of the T N , where he is called Balka Mabk Kbalji 
at 174, 1. 12, 237, 1 6 f f. and his full name given as Ikhtyaru-d-din Iran 
Shah Balka Khalji at 178, L 14 m one manuscript. 

But there is a coin on which Balka styles himself * Shahinshah ’ 
‘Alau-d-din ‘Abul M‘aali [or Abu-1-Ghazi] Daulatshah 6m Maudud * The 
date be read rither as 627 or 629 H (J B A S. 1873, p 367 ; Wright, 
Ooinage, p, 21) This numismatic evidence would show that he was not 
the son of Husamu-d-din, though Ke might have been a relative or even his 
iqn-in-law, as is loosely used m both those sensgs. 
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II. 327, 1, 3. Milak J5e», the accursed son of Basil the acwTsed'. 

Eaverty proposes to read the names as * Man'gal Bhava Deo son of 5£al 
Deo.’ (Tr. 619 and note). The T-A. has J:k (21, L 13) and F. 

(L 66, 1 15). Sir WoLseley Haig calls the Raja ‘ Mangal Bhava Deva, the 
son of Maldeo or Birbal Deo ’ (O.H I, III. 65, 533). Bat ‘ Mangal Bhava 
Deva ’ is an impossible name for a Hindu and Raverty’s conjeotaral and 
fanciful restoration cannot be accepted by any one acquainted with' 
Sanskrit. ‘ Milak’, i e. ‘ Melag’ or ‘ Megal ’ is a name which occurs in the 
dynastic list of the Chudasama rulers of Junagadh. (Duff, C. 1. 284; 
Burgess, Arch. Survey of Western India, IL 164; Tdrikh-i-SoraOi^ Tr. 
Burgess, 139; B. G. VIIE, (Kathiawad) 4S8, 498). Burgess' points out that 
the name of Melak, the son of Mugat and father of Jayasinha Ohudasama 
occurs also in an inscription dated 1416 A. 0. {Ibid, note). HajjiDabir 
also calls this Rajl of Gwalior Melagdeo, the son of Baisil. (Z W. 699, 11. 
2 and 7). Amir Ehusrau gives the name of the Baja from whom the fort 
of Mandu was taken by ‘Ainu-Mulk Multani in 705 A. EL as Mihlak Deo 
{Khazdin-al-FutvJi, Text, 60, 1. 5 ; ELD. III. 76), which is really the same 
name. ‘Mokal’ also occurs and was borne by a Eana of C'litor in the 15th. 
century. (Duff, 0. 1. 235, 249, 254) The name which follows ‘ Melak ’ is 
probably ‘ Bisal ’ [Visala Deva] We know from inscriptions that a 
Parihar, who is called Visaldeva (and also Parimal Deva), captured 
Gwalior from the Kachhwahs in or about 1129 A. 0. and that the 
Parihars ruled there until they were expelled by Btutmish. (Cunningham, 
Arch. Survey Reports. II. 312; 17. 27. 51; I. G. XEI. 441; Vaidya, 
H. M. H. I. III. 305, 357 ; Elliot, Races, L 169 , Crooke, Tribes and 
Castes, 17. 83). When Minhaj says that Melag was the ‘ son’ of the 
accursed Bisal, he probably means merely that he was the descendant 
of Bisal (or Parimal) who was the founder of Parihar dominion in 
Gwalior. The forms ‘ Birbal,’ ‘Pilpal,’ * Balbal ’ must be perversions of 
the alternative form, Parimal. 

II. 328, 1. 2. A halt of five days teas called here. 

g*i j 175 ^ last line “And the Sultan, after 

arriving here, issued orders for striking or sounding the * Naubat * 
[the orchestra of kettle-drums, trumpets, pipes, cymbals and lutes] five 
times every day.” 


Minhaj uses a similar expression in, at least, four other places. 
(Text 76, 1. 16 ; 192, 1. 8; 198, 1. 9 ; 253, 1. 3 f. f.). In the first of these, he 
states that when the Khalif Nasiru-d-din-i-Allab sent a rich Khil’at to the 
Saltan Ghiyasu^i-din Muhammad-i.Sam, “the Saltan 

o^er^ Soyal Naubat to strike five times.” In the second, we are told 

of Ma‘izza-d-dia Bah ram Shah, 
tbo Nmih/H f Sultan by keeping an elephant and ordering 

An aW 

minister Niramn i m statement is made of another over-ambitious 
minister, Nizamu-l-Mulk Muhazzibu-d-din (3A3 infra). “ The flaying 
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of ^Naubat at the Emg’s Gate was originally a jealously-gnarded 
royal privilege. It was subsequently granted to or usurped by provincial 
governors and other persons in power. The old rule appears to have 
been to strike it five times in the nycthemeron, four times during the day 
and. once at night.” {Styaru-hMutMkIartn,TT I 3 note). It appears 
to have been played eight times— once at the end of every pohr or 
Watch in Akbar’s times (lin, I, Tr. 51), but this may have been one of 
that Emperor's innovations. 

The phrase 'Panj NatAal* occurs in Nizami’s Sikandar Ndjna, 
(Canto XI, verse 11; Clarke’s Trans, 95) and the Ohtyasurl^Lughdt ex- 
plains that Sultan Sanjar Saljuqi was the first sovereign to order the 
Natfhof to be played five times at his gate and not three only, as had 
been the rule or custom before F. also informs us that Mohammad 
Shah Bahmani ordered the ‘Naubat’ to be played five times, soon after 
his accession (I 282, L 4 f i) 

It appears to have been an ancient Hindu custom also It is stated 
in the Ghachndma, that when Chaoh had conquered all the provinces of 
the old Kingdom of Sind upto the frontiers of ECashiqir and Kermin, 
he, “in accordance with the Hindu custom, ordered a naubat of five musical 
mstruments to be played every evening and morning " (E3 D. L 132). 

11. 328, 1. S A temple which toaa ihree hundred years %n hutldtng 
{toas destroyed at BhUsd] 

MsJ' S' ay ^ x^ ,, € tAct j 176 ^ 1 3 ^ which is obscure and 
equivocal 

The rdrifeh-t-JfttbarafesJidft* has ^ (Text, 

1. 6) Budauid’a paraphrase is ^9 ^ (I 67) and 

Banking’s translation is, “ which had been built stjo hundred years preoi- 
ottslyP (1. 95) B.’s ‘ six hundred must be a mistake for “ three 

hundred.” Alberuni says that Bhilsa was so called after the temple of 
the god Bhaillesha (the Sun-god), who was worshipped there (Tr. 
Saohau, I, 2027 B. D. I, 69), The temple demolished by Htutmish 
was probaW one of those erected in the palmy days of Paramira rule 
in hKlwS by Munja or his nephew, the renowned Baji Bhoja, who reigned 
about the end of the 10th and beginning of the 11th century. (Duff. 0, 1, 
800), This would make it more than 200 years old in 1234 A. C , though 
it cauld not have been the same as that referred to by Alberuni T A (29, 

L 8 1 f ), F. (L 66, 1. 11 f . f ) and B. apply the remark, not to the temple 
at Bhilsa, but to that of Mahakal in Ujjain, which must be wrong 
II. 328, 1 13. In A. H 636, he led the armxes of Hmdustan toioards 
Banyan 

* Banian’ is mentioned by Wassaf (B D. Ill 36), who says that it was 
in the Jnd hills Barani speaks of a Maulana Hamldu-d-din Bamani (363, 

1 16), Mmhaj states elsewhere that it was the place from' which Saif-d- 
din TTnaAT, Qarlugh invaded Uchcha. (Text, 238, L 1). Baverty’s opinion 
was that it was situated somewhere between Kurram And the Jhelumi 
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and near tfie hills of Jhd But he was not sure of the actual site and 
thought it might be either Banian, which’ lies nine miles south-east of 
Khanpur of the Gakkhars, or Panian, another village, situated about six 
miles south-west of Haripur lu Hazara district, N W, P. Province, 
(N. A. 281-2). This Haripur is shown in Constable, PI 24 B a. But Banian 
was a place of great note and not a mere village and the I. G. may be 
right in identifying it with the much better-known Bannu in the N.W P. 
Province. (XVI._49). Mr. Longworth Dames also is of the same opinion. 
Coins struck by Iltutmish at Banian are known. (J.B.A.S. 1908, pp 390-1; 
Wright, Coinage, 34, 76) Minhaj* afterwards speaks of the eitpedition as 
the Sultan’s “last campaign from ihe Indus and Banyan.’* (330 infra) 

II. 329, 1, 3. He sent to hell the accursed Bartiih («), under whose sword 
more than 1,20,000 Musalmans had received martyrdom. 

It is surmised m the CHI, (III 54) that ho was a Raja of Kama- 
lupa, but no evidence is cited m support of the conjecture. The real 
name was probably ‘ Prithu' and I venture to propose an identification 
which has occurred to me. Local traditions in Bangpur tell of a great 
Raja named Prithu, who was ruler of Bhitnrgarh in the Jalpaiguri district 
of Eastern Bengal, some time in the thirteenth century, and who drowned 
himself in a large tank m his capital to avoid pollution from the touch 
of the Kichahas (Musalmans) who invaded his country from the north. 
The extent of his power can be judged from the fact that the rums of 
his capital near the town cover an area of four miles in length and two 
in breadth They are described at considerable length in Montgomery 
Martin’s Eastern India, III. 433-446 See also I. Q VHI. 117 and XXI. 
224, Rangpur formed the western outpost of ancient Kamarupa. 

II. 331, 1. 30. Tdju-d-dtn Muhammad, Bahau-hMulk Husain AsVari 

. and other confederate officials Mlled the Td^k 
This is all topsy-turvy. j 

(Text, 188, 1. 6 f. f.). “ And [the Turki nobles and other personal attend- 
ants revolted and] put to death unjustly [lit made martyrs] Taju-l-Mulk 
Muhammad, Bahau-l-Mulk Husain Ash’ari, et cetera, along with the other 
civil officials [or administrators] who wore Tnziks ”, i e. Persians and not 
Turks See Text, 261, 1. 9, (Raverty, Tr. 761), where Miuhij mentions 
the matter again. Taju-l-Mulk and the other persons named were not the 
murderers, but the persons murdered by the Turin nobles. There is an 
' izafat ’ after The T. A (31, 1. 14) and F. (I. 67, 1. 2 f. f.) have 

also misunderstood the passage and made “ a temble blunder ” here, os 
Raverty puts it (Tr 635 Note). 

11 334 , 1 13 In the neighbourhood of Babul and Naktodn. 

‘ a misreading of J-A ‘ PdiP, now in Patiala State. Lat. 

(TV 76°-5' E. Nakawan, which Raverty loaves unidentified, 

note), is a small town or village in its neighbourhood Pail is 34 

mi esnort -west of Patiala town. Pail and Nakawan are both mentioned 
m the I. G (xrx. 316). 
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II 334, 1. 16 She conferred the office of toaar on an upright officer. 

iy dUll fUo. yl Oj|jj;i87, 1 9. “ She gave the office 

of Wazir to Khwaja Maha?7ib who had been the deputy of Nizanxu-1- 
Mulk.” This Khwaja Muha/nbia again mentioned at 338, 841, 342 and 
818 infra He la also called Nizamu-l-Mulk Muha^^ibu-d-din Muhammad 
He was pot to death by the Turki nobles in 640 H (343 tnft d) A MuUi 
Mazhab (rects Muhav^ib) is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also. 
(E D. IV 284 g. v my note) 

II 335, 1, 11 from foot. Some of the officers on ihe frontier sup- 
ported him 

Miy jL j| 1. j| ^ S- 185, 1 5 f f They were not 

officers ' on the frontier ’ They were tbo Amirs who were leagued or 
confederate with him in secret The phrase is dor sii r, and is again used 
at Text, 189, 1 6, where the Qaramitas are said to have sworn oaths of 
fidelity or allegiance in seciet among themselves, See 

336 infra V»- j J'S is again used in this sense at 289, 1 2 f f 
II 335, V 2 from foot The Karmatians and heretics of Hindustan 

being seduced by a person . . . tdho teas 

called Nur Turh flocked to him in large 
numbers. 

This passage has been the subject of considerable speculation in 
connection with the history of the Ism'aili or Khoja community in this 
country. The Khojas are, as Mr Enthoven says, " Tam'ailiaus of the 
Nizinan sub-division of the Must*aalian branch, who separated from the 
latter in 1094 A C on a question of succession to the throne of the 
Fatunite Elhilafat. The most noted leader of this sect was Hasan 
Sabah — the Old Man cf the Mountains— who founded the order, of 
the Pidais or Assassins and concentrated his power at Alimut in 
Dallam Another Hasan — the fourth ruler on the pontifical throne of 
Alamut (C. 1163 A D , 569 A H )— is said in the traditional history of 
the sect, (as related in the Gujarati history, Khoja Vrattdnt, p 166), to 
have sent a missionary to India, whose real name was Nuruddin or Nur 
Shah and whom the Khojas call Nur Satagur, " the Teacher of Pure 
Light ” Nuruddin is said to have paid two visits to GujarSt and 
converted the Raja, who is, by a gratuitous conjecture, supposed to bo 
Bhima II (i2, 1179-1242 AD) He was killed by Chach, one of his two 
leading disciples, when he was “ absorbed in a Samadhi or trance” Mr 
Enthoven cites this passage from the T N and Mmhaj s account of 
the Malahida not under the leadership of Nur Tuik, in his article on 
the Khojas and seems to suggest that ‘ Nur Turk ’ is no other than 
‘Nur Satagur,’ the first BZhoja missionary (Tnbas and Castes of 
Bombay, II 217-201) 

But there is little else except the name on which any identification 
can be founded The chronology is indubitably shaky and the legendary 
accretions, the conversion of Bhima II, Nur’s miracle of bringing a dead, 
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man to life and hiq matnmpnial alliance witli another Raja named 
Shrchand do not inspire confidence, though the statement about the 
rioters having come from Qujardt and Stnd is intriguing. 

Minhaj states that the emeute occurred in the reign of Raziyya, but 
the T. A. (30, 1.15) and F. (I. 67, 1 8) transfer it to that of Iltutmish 
and make no mention of any such not in her own. The C. H. I, (III. 65, 59) 
lias turned this into two outbreaks, one in each of these reigns, but this 
eclectic duplication seems to be uncalled for. The assertions of Nizamu-'d- 
din and F. who has servilely copied the T. A., cannot weigh against the ex- 
plicit statements ofMinhaj, the primary and only contemporary authority 
known. Moreover, if these Sectarians, whom Minhaj detested so bitterly and 
whom he has denounced so vehemently, had been ever guilty of an attempt 
on the life of iltutmish, he would have been the first to seize the opport- 
unity of holding them up to the execration of posterity. In this con- 
nection, it may be worth while to recall the following severe, but not 
quite unjust, verdict of Eaverty on the earlier part of Nizamu-d-din’s 
Ohronicle. “ I had some faith in the Tabaqdt-i-Alebari, before I compared 
its statements with respect to the Shamsi dynasty. I found it a mere tran- 
script with verbal alterations of our author’s [Mmhaj’s] statements pZus 
the geographical anP other blunders I have before referred to,” (Tr.698). 
11. 337, 1 12. She [RafAyya] had reigned three years and six days. 

The variant reading j JU (Text 190, footnote) is more 

correct. As she was placed on the throne on 18th Rab‘i I. 634 H. (881 
ante) and defeated on 24th Ramazan 637 H., she must be taken to have 
ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 6 days, which is just what is found in the 
best Mss (Eaverty, 648). TheT. A. (33, 1 6),F. (1.69,1 3) and B. (1.86= 
Tr. 122) all agree m making it three years, six months and six days. 

11. 337, 1. 14. Sultan Raziya vms hilled on ihe day following. 

The body must have been brought to and buried in the Capital, as 
the Empress’s tomb still exists in Dehli, at the point where the Sita Ram 
Bazar ends. Ibn Batuta says that it was a place of pilgrimage in his 
day and that it was situated on the banks of the Jumna at a distance of 
about a parasang from the city of Delhi. (Defrdmery, HE. 167-8=693 
infra) It is mentioned also by Shams, as having been included within 
the limits of the New City of Firuzabad. (303 infra). See also Fanshawe, 
D. P. P. 60, Thomas, 0 P. K. D. 106 note, Asar, Part II. 16). B. tells 
us that the army of Qhazi Malik Tughlaq was encamped in the vicinity 
of the tomb of Sultan Raziyya (I 220, Tr I. 294). 

II 340, 1. 19 He had lived fot' some time quietly in the Sultanas 
water-palace. 

^ oK-pL olltl- > j j Jjj, ( 195 , 1 . 7 ). “ He had lived in monas- 
Uc Bodusion for a time in the palace near the Hauz-i-Sultan [the 
u tan 8 Reservoir] ” The Hauz-i-Sultan was the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the great 
lank Dttilt^by Iltutmish. It is called Hauz-i-Sultan by Amir Khusrau, as 
wou as by Baram. (See my note on Vol. III. 104, U 18). There was a palace 
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there and this Darvish must have lived m one of the cells of the Mosqne 
or Khan(]ah attached to it. Ibn Batnta thus describes this QosvH-Hauz^ 
Sultan, “ Outside Dehli, is a large reservoir named after the Sultan 
Laltnish [lltutmish], from which the inhabitants draw their drinking 
water . .. In the centre, there is a great pavilion built of squared 
stones, two stones high .. ..Inside it, is a mosque and at most timeS,itis 
occupted bu mendicants denoted to (he serotoe ofQod** (Qibb, I, c 196; 
Defremery, III 164) The palace in the centre of the Hauz with its fine 
terrace is described in the Qirdnit-s-S'adam also by Amir BOiusrau. 
C Aligarh Text 82; 526 infra), 

II. 341, 1. 18. He sent the Shatkha-l-Isldm Saiytd Kuiburd-din to 
allay (he outbreak 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A 34, 1 7), P (I 70, 1. 8) and B. (L 87) 
identify this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din with the renowned samt Qntbu-d-din 
Bakhtiir-i-tJshi, after whom the Qutb Minar is said to have been named. 
But this conjecture must bo founded on some inadvertence or error, if 
the recorded date of the Saint's death is correct. Abnl FazI (Jin, Tr 
HX 863) and Beale (Miftahu-Haioarikh, 68) give it as 14th Rab‘i L 633 
and P himself states in another part of his work, that the saint died on 
that identical day and month in H 634, (11. 383, 1. 10 f. f .) In either case, 
and whichever of the two discrepant years is correct, the saint could 
not have been alive at this time (639 H ), and this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din must 
have been some other person of the same name. It is not unlikely that 
the Shaikhu-l'Islam Qutbu-d-din, who is mentioned as one of the leading 
conspirators and adherents of Qutlugh Ehan in 655 H , is identical 
with this Qutbu-d-din of 689 H (Text, 228, 1 6 =367 infra). 

On 1 5 f. f ‘ Parkhi ’ is an error for ‘ Parrukhi’ 

II. 343, 1 4 Kdzi 'Imadu-d-din Shaleurkam was appointed. 

The variant ‘ Shafnrqani ’ gives the right readmg. Shafurqan, 
Shabargan (q.v 142 ante, 577-8 post, and B.D VII. 8l) lies about ninety 
miles west of Balkh (Yule, Tr. Marco Polo, 1. 149) and was at one time 
the seat of government of Juzjan or Juzjanan, Minhaj’s native district. 
(Le Strange, L. B. 0. 426). A Nizamu-d-din Sharkani is mentioned at 
831 ante. His sobriquet also must have been ‘ Sha/tirqani ’ or * Shabur- 
q^.’ It IB shown as * Shibaihban ’ in Constable, 22 A b The original 
Fahlavi form may have been Shahpui^an, * the city of ShabpBt ’, but it is 
supposed to be *A sapuragan,’ * city of the Asagartu *, m Houtsma (IV, 860) 
II 343, 1 6 from fool. And the office of Lord Chamberlain toas gioen 

to Darn-l-Mvlk Baligh Khan. 
clj j * (199, L 6). 

And tiie office of Hajib of the Palace (lit Capital) was assigned 
to Ulugh Khan the Q-reat (May God perpetuate his good fortune I).*' 
The person referred to is no other than Minhaj ’s great patron, Ulugh 
TThAp, who afterwards became Sultan Balban. ‘Daru-l-Mulk Baligh Khan' 
is an impossible ooUooation. 
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II. 344, 1. 3 from foot The accursed Mankuta {Mangu Khan). 

The explanation in the parenthesis is a manifest error. Mankuta 
the Nhym (Prince or General) and Tair Bahadur are again mentioned. 
(Text, 236, 1, 8 f. f.). Mankuta was only one of the favourite officers of 
OhingTz Khan. Mangu [or Mongke] Khan was the son of Tub, the youngest 
son of Chingiz. The error is committed again at 363 infra. 

II. 347, 1. 21 In the neighbourhood of Kanauj there is a fortified 
village called Nandana. 

Variants, * Talanda ’ and ‘ Talsanda*. (Text, 210, 291 footnotes). 
Ha,]]! Dabir reads ‘ Tasanda ’. (Z W. 713, 1. 21) Most of Raverty’s Mss. 
are m favour of ‘ Talsanda,’ but he notes as variants ‘ Talanda’, ‘ Talbanda ’ 
and ‘ Bisida’ (Tr 679 and 816 Notes). Cunningham, relying on the 
reading Nandana, thought that it must beNava-Deokali, nearRajgir — the 
fort of the legendary heroes Alba and Udal— -four miles south-east of 
Qanauj. (See Thomas, C. P. K. D. 125 Note). But it is not likely that 
the stronghold of this contumacious Raja could have been in such close 
proximity to Qanau], where the Musalmans had established themselves 
permanently, ever since the defeat of Jayachand, and which they must have 
held in great force. 

Minhi] vaguely states here that th's fort was within 

the boundaries of Qanauj* district, (not town), below the Ganges 

Jumna Duab (Text 210, 1 14,291,1 12). Thornton mentions a Dursenda 
or Dulsenda as a pargana and town on the river Baghin, a tributary of 
the Jumna, seven miles south-west of its right bank and 39 miles east of the 
town of Banda Lat. 25°-27' N , Long 80°-57' B It is situated just in the 
sort of country in which the Rija is said to have entrenched himself, in 
which “ the defiles were arduous, the mountams rugged and the jungles 
raanyi and which no Muslim army had ever penetrated ”. Banda is 36 
miles N.W of Kalanjar (I G, XIV 307) Darsenda is shown in Constable 
28 B c. There is a place called Bhaisunda also in this neighbourhood. 
Lat. 25°-17' N Long. 80'’-63' E , It lies about twelve miles south-west of 
Dursenda and is one of the Chaub4 Jagirs in Central India, I. G. Altas, 
PI 38, D 2, See also Thornton, s n Bynsont or Bhysondah, But the 
closest phonetic approach seems to be to Tilsanda, a village near 
Cawnpore, g v. the Post Office Guide, and there I must leave the matter. 
II. 348, 1 , 10 from foot There teas .a Rana toho teas called DalTd 

toa malkt 

One explanation of this name which has been suggested (Thomas, 
C P K D, 66-6) IS that it may be a corruption of Trailoky amalla, A Chandella 
king so called was the successor of Parmardi or Parimal, from whom 
Kalanjar was wrested by Aibak It can be urged in favour of this view that 
IhisTxailokyamalla is actually desenbedin an inscription of his son, Vira- 
^phfter of the land from the ocean of disasters caused by 

thn fppki appear to have driven out the Muslims during 

e roBitao of the successors of Dtutmish and regained possession of 
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a conmderable portion of the old CEandella territory. (Bpigr. Ind 1 327). 
It IS also clear from his mscriptions that he reigned between 1205 and 
1246 or 1247 A. 0. (Doff Ci 177, ^1). Inscriptions at K^lanjar itself 
prove that' it was temporarily recaptured by the Hindus (Ind Ant 
XXXVn, 128-9 , Vaidya, H M ELI III.184 , H C Say, D.H N.L 722-730). 

Mr. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this snggestion and, following 
Mr. W. 0. Bennett, who first proposed the identification in the Indian 
Antiquary (1, 265), declares, with perhaps greater confidence than is 
warranted in the circumstances, that Dalfci and Malki weie the Bhar Eagas, 
Dal and Bal, who are also called TiloM and Biloki and who are credited in 
the local traditions with the conquest of the whole of Southern Oude. 
(J. A S B 1881, pp 85-88) Bat this surmise is largely invaUdated by the 
fact that Mmhaj speaks of Oalkimalki or Dalakiomalaki in the singular^ 
and as one person only and not two. (Text, 210-11 ; 291-2 , see also Dowson, 
866-7 infra , Eaverty’s Tr. 680*682 notes) Moreover, just as Mr. Smith 
champions the Bhar Bajas, so Cunnmgham is for sponsoring the Baghels. 
He states that Dalki Malki were not the Bhars, Tiloki and Biloki, 
but the two Baghel chiefs, called Dhalkeshwar and Malkeshwar. (A S. 
E, X XI. 605) Mr. Orooke (Tribes and Oastra, IL 8 and I B2), howevei, 
is equally sure that the Bhar hero Dal is mythical and Mr C. A. 
EUiot IS of the same opinion (Chronicles of Unao, 20, see also the Eae 
Bareb Settlement Report, 16). Sir Wolseley Haig holds that there 
was only one Baja, whose name was either Dhalki or Dhalki of 
Mahalki (C BL I. m 67 and note) , but this gets ns nowhere. All that can 
be said with any approach to certainty is that Dalkiomalki constitutes the 
name of one individual and not two. In that case, neither the Bhar 
theory nor the Baghel hypothesis can be sustained, even if the tnbal 
heroes named are not as legendary as the Knights of the Bound Table or 
the Paladins of Charlemagne 

II 349 , 1 3 from foot. The Sultan ... . gave hie daughter in mart i- 

age to the eon of the Khan [Ulugh Khan]. 

What Minhaj really says is 

cJtf oV" ^ [Dlngh Khan] 213, 1 11 " His [Ulugh Khan’s] 

daughter became the ifalikad-J dhdn, ' Empress of the World 

Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmfid was only about seventeen years old at 
the time of his accession in 644 H , as he is explicitly said to have been 
born after the death of his oldest brother, which took place m 626 H 
(826 ante). He could not, therefore, have had a mairiageable daughter at 
all m 647 H The T A (36, 1 4). P H 72, 1 3) and B H 91, Tr 1. 129) 
all agree m saying that it was the Saltan who married Balban’s daughter. 
The error cnes for correction, as even Thomas has been misled by 
Dowson’s translation and speaks of the Saltan “ havmg given his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the Khdn * (0. P K D 125). 

II, 350, 1. S. He [the Sultan] teas gradouely pleased to give her one 
hundred leasts of harden. 
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Ay J fUl ij 214, 1. 1. here meaps 

“slaves”. In another account of the' same transaction (Text, 271, 1.3), 
Minhaj speaks of them as ‘ slaves’. On 295, 1. 7, he again states that 
Jtv ‘ forty slaves ’ were given to him. Slaves from India were,, at 
this time, the most easily vendible commodities in the markets of Khurasan. 
Baihaqi also uses the word luthis sense, and states that when the fort 
of H^si was captured by Mas'ud Ghaznavi, the women and children of 
the garrison were made slaves. b 3 (Text, 666, 

I. 9). Fakhm-d-diu Mubarak Shah uses the word in the same sense. 
{TarlWi. 28, L 7). Dowson himself translates as ‘ prisoners’ at 371 infra^ 
by which he probably means ‘ persons captured in battle and enslaved.’ 

II. 350, 1 . 4 from foot The author ^ passing by the fort of Marut (Mirat) 

to Sarsuii and Hand, arrived at Dehli. 

The parenthetical gloss is unauthorised and misleading. The place 
meant cannot possibly be Mirat, though it may he Marot, now in the 
lOiairpur tahsil of Bahawalpur State, 60 miles east of Bahawalpur town. 
Lat. 29°-5' N , Long 72°-40''. (Th.) “ Marot was a place of some importance 
in the early Muhammadan period on account of its lying on the direct 
road from Multan to Delhi, via Sarsuti or Sirsa.” (I. G. XVIIl, 210. 
See also Raverty, Tr. 688 Note). It is again mentioned in juxtaposition 
with Sarsuti at 364 infra. Captain Arthur Oonolly travelled by the 
same route, via Marut, from Dehli to Multan in the company of an 
Afghan caravan, so late as 1830 A. C (Mihran, 168). 

II. 351, 1. 18 and foot note. Jahir Deo was the greatest of the Ranas 

of that country. 

The text has ‘ Jahirajar,’ with the variants ‘ Jahirajad ’ and ‘ Jaha- 
warjar.’ (215 note). Hajji Dabir calls him ‘ Eai Jahar Ajar ” (Z. W. 716, 
1, 16). Every body is agreed that the name of the Baja was Ohahad, but 
‘ Ajar ’has severely taxed the ingenuity of the commentators. Cunningham 
thought that A3ari was a corruption of * Asavari, ’ which appears on some 
coins struck by Ohahad Deva who was supposed by him, to be the Baja 
of Bantambhor, as well as of Narwar. (Coins of Mediaeval India, 91-92). 
Thomas’s explanation was that * A jan’ stood for * Acharya *, * spiritual 
guide,’ and he sought to substantiate it by the argument that “many 
of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes, in later days, afEected hierarchical 
honours, calling themselves mahants etc. and that the famous Samarsi 
was designated as the ‘Regent of Mahadeva’.” (OJP.K.D. 69-70). This 
problematical elucidation has been accepted by Raverty (T. N Tr. 690 
note) and also in the OJB[.I. (III. p 68). But the statement on which it is 
founded is true only of the Ranas of Ohitor. ' They did style them- 
selves Priests of Eklingji* or Mahadeva, but this was only on account of 
a somewhat dubious legend or tradition connected with the origin of their 
ynas y.^ No other Rajput chiefs have ever ‘ affected hierarchical 
t'hnv protended to be ‘ Mahants ’ And if they have, how is it 
no one out of the scores of gindu Rais and Rajas who are 
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mentioned by ^Minhaj himself and other Mnaalman chronidere ia styled 
‘Acharjm as ‘ Jahir Deo’ is supposed by him to have been! The fact 
is that ‘Ajan’has uothmg to do either with ‘Adiarya* or’Ahenya’, 
that is, Qehlot, [which is another explanation hasarded by Thomas],* 
or with the invocation to ‘Asavari on the corns of Chahad Deva, 
with which Cunningham seeks to oouneot it. Chahad Deva’s territory 
was in the neighbourhood of Gwahor and Chanderi and ho is also stated to 
have built or repaired the fort of Narwar, which is said to have been his 
birth place. Minhaj speaks of him as »e, ‘The Bana of Ajar’ (296, 

1. 8), in another place as ‘The Ajari Bana’ (296, 1, 13, 297, 1 2) 

and in a third as * The detestable Hindu of Ajar ’ (297, 1. 5) 

This may indicate that 'Ajdr ’teas the name of a place and the suggestion 
may be oflCerod that it is meant for Aijar, a fairly weU-known town or 
village lying about 18 miles east-south-east of Jhansi and about eleven 
miles south of Orcha It is now a station on the Jhansi-Manikpnr branch 
of the C I P. Railway There is a big lake here and it is shown in Con- 
stable’s Atlas, 28 C c Minhaj states that when Numtu-d-dln Tabasi (or 
Taeshi) was returning laden with booty from K^anjar to Gwalior, he was 
encountered by this * Bana of Ajar’, who seized upon the defiles of the 
river Sindh, which lay upon the route of the returning army and Uiat this 
^'HtndufeUowofJijcir fell upon him as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep.” 
(Text, 297, 11 1-6 = 369 post). Narwar stands on the right bank of the 
Sindh, which often overflows its banks during the monsoon and causes 
swamps. (Th.) It is 44 miles south-west of Gwalior and about twenty 
west of Jhansi Arjar is therefore about forty miles south-east of Narwar. 
It would seem that Chahad had taken up his station and lam m wait for 
Nusratu-d-din at or m the neighbourhood of the swamps or lake near Arjar, 
and that this is the reason for his bemg described as the * Bana of Ajar ’ 
and this * Hindu fellow of Ajar ’. Chahaddeva is said in some Rajput 
accounts to have been a brother or relative of Prithn Baja Chauhan (Ind. 
Ant VIL 59) and the supposition is, to a certain extent, corroborated by 
the recent discovery of an inscription of a Mahrajakumara Chahada Deva, 
in which his genealogy seems to he traced to Amoraja and Pnthvi Baja 
in (Epig Ind XII, 221-224), But the inscription is fragmentary and its 
purport not free from doubt Others have maintamed, on the contrary, 
that he was not a Chauhan, but belonged to the Jajjapella or Tajvapala 
family and two epigraphic records discovered near Narwar have been 
put forward to support this theory. (Ind. Ant XLVII, 1918, pp 221-224) 
Chahada Deva’s coma also dating from about Y S 1291 to 1811 [1234 to 
1254 A.C ] have been found, but Cunningham has imported a good deal of 
confusion into the numisoiatic aspect of the matter, by mixing him up with 
his contemporary Bihad Deva of Eanthambor (Coins of Mediaeval 
India, 89-93) The guardian goddess of the Ohauhans was Asapuri Devi 
(I. G. IX 79) and the true explanation of the name, Asawan, which is 
insonbed on his ooins, may be that it is an invocation to that deity. 
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11 352, 1. IS His estates in the Sitoalik hills and Hdnsi. 

TTpt A as well QS on pp 297, 324, 325, 355, 358, 371, 375 and 380 of this 
volume, Dowson makes Minhaj spe&k of the Siwalik htllSf hut there is 
nothing to warrant the interpolation of the second word and in the, text 
SitcaltJc only is mentioned as o district or tract of country and not 
as a mountain range. See my note on II. 376, L 5 infra, 

11. 352, 1, 18. {The Sulian) returned to Dehli and directed his attention 
to the nobles and public affairs. 

c-tS^ 3 ; 217, L 6. “ And there was a great change in 

the temper of the leadmg nobles and alterations were made in regard 
to offices (at court).” 

II. 352, last line. His fief of jjansi tuas, through the Lord Ghambet'- 
Zain, bestoued upon Prince RuJenu-d-din. 

^ U^3^ 217, 1. 6 f. f. 

“ And the fief of Hansi, along totih the office of Lord Chamberlain, was 
assigned to Prince Euknu-d-din.” Balhan held the fief of Hansi and also 
the office of Lord Chamherlain and both the fief and the office were trans- 
ferred to the name of the infant Prince. 

II. 353, 1. 14. Victories .. were gained in the vicinity of the moun~ 
tains of Bardhr and Ptnjor. 

The mountains of ‘ Bardar ’ are mentioned also at 334 ante, where 
the form is ‘ [Sarmaud] Barddr ’ and P.’s reading also is ‘ Sirmur \ 
‘Bardar’ looks like and may be a miswriting of Hardwar. 

Baverty reads the second name as ‘ Bijnor ” and is sure that 
[Pmjor] is an error for J>«i! [Bijnor] Hardwar is situated at, the 
southern base of the Siwalik range. (Th 389). The hills of SirmQr 
are generally known as the Siwabks. Bijnor town lies about 40 miles 
south of Hardwar and Bljnor district is “ an irregular tnangle of > which 
the apex points directly n,orth wards, and which stretches like a wedge 
between the valley of the Ganges and the hills of Garhwal”. (I. G. VIII. 
192) Mayapur, which is mentioned only two lines lower down, is one of 
the snbuibs of Hardwar and is one of the names by which that place of 
pilgrimage is mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang, (Tr. Beal. 1. 197), Sharafud- 
dm Yazdi (E D. IIL 514) and other old writers. Raverty lays stress on 
the fact that every one of his nine Mss reads Bijnor, not Pinjor. (696 
note). As one Ms. of B. also reads Bijnor (Ranking, Ih* 1. 130 note), it 
may be correct. If Bijnor is the right reading, Bardar may be Hardwar. 
If Pinjor IS preferred, Bardar may be a miswriting of j^ 3 J or the 
Rudra Himalaya, g. v. Constable. 

II. 353, 1. 19 The Sultan ordered an attack to be made on Katthar 
{Kaithal). 

12»i®®*^®rrorfor jtr^, Kather, the old name 
of tho.diBlnct now called Rohilkhand. Kaithal or Kithal is a lery 
different place near Jhind and Karnal in the Punjab. 

U. 355, 1. 7. from fool. He proceeded into Mawas, 
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This word ' Mawas* w said, in the L GI-. (XV. 402), to signify ‘ the 
troubled country * and, to be a "name given by the Mah’rattas to the 
Western Satpuras, a reminiscence of the time when the Korkus were 
notorious robbers and freebootera **. Elsewhere, however, m the same 
publication, it is derived from ‘ Mahivasi’, * dweller on the Mahi’ and 
stated to have been “ imported in Mughal times into Delhi and used by 
Muhammadan writers as a general term to denote hill chiefe and those 
living in mountain fastnesses (XVn, 12). But both .these derivations 
are devastatingly exploded by the fact of the word having been used 
by Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau, long before the Mahratta or 
Mughal domination in India. The last of these authors writes in refer* 
once to ‘Alau*d*din’s raids upon Bhilsa and other districts in Malwa that 
" wherever in the forest or by the bank of the river, there was a Mateos, 
whether in cultivated land or in wilderness, he trod it under foot loith his 
army”. (Text, Khazdin, 8, 1. 11 Tr. Habib. 6) 

Baverty’s rendering, "they sought shelter among theMndependent 
(Hindu) tribes” (Tr 706 and note) is, notwithstanding his lengthy justi- 
ficatory note, of doubtful validity, I venture to say that matods 
does not signify a person, " a tribe or a tribal chief”, but a district or tract 
of country. The plural form which frequently occurs in the TN. 

(247,1.2f f } 259, LI, 26ai.lB, 280, 1 17 ; 286, L 3f.f , 237,1 10; 
291, 1 9, 294, 1 4f. f ; 306, 1 6 , 312, L 2) indicates that it is a neuter 
nom, employed to designate a place and not a person. If all the pas- 
sages in which It occurs are examined, it will be found that the word is 
associated with tracts of broken country, regions covered with jungle or 
cut up by glens, ravines or impracticable defiles, in which mounted 
troops and cavalry charges are ineftectlve. Thus, in the first of these 
passages (Text, 247,) the reference is to the Matodsdt on the frontiers or 
outlying tracts of Oude and Tirhut, m the fourth (p 280) to the hilly 
region round Mayapur (Hardwar) and Eurki, m the fifth (p. 285 = 861 
tnfrd) to Bewari in the mountainous distnet of Mewat, m the sixth (p. 
287 = 862 post) to Jalali and Deoli m Etawa district with its intricate 
and 'dangerous ravines, in the seventh (p 291 = 866 post) to the country 
of Dalkimalki, the "arduous defiles, rugged mountains and numerous 
jungles” of which are particularly noted, as if to justify the applica- 
tion of the term to it. In the eighth and last (Text, ^16=876 post), ‘ the 
dense jungles and narrow ravmes, 3 of Bishnupur ( t) on 

the frontiers of Tirhut are also characterised by the appellation. In the 
passage under notice (Text, 221, 1 2 f f ), the hiUs of Santur in Sirmfir 

are assodated with a Matods (in the singular). 

The word in both forms, in the singular as well as the plural number, 
is used in the history of Barani in two passages which are crucial, inas- 
much as neither can be construed so as to support Baverty s conjectural 
interpretation. At p. 182, 1 4 f f , Barani writes that when the ro^l 
Chhajju was routed,' he and bis followers crept into an adjowinff 
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Mateos, and tfie chief ( f^) of that Mated s sent them, after some days, to 
Snltw Jalaln-d-din [Khalji]. For Dowson’s rendering sec B, D. HI. 138. 

h 3 I crl>< JJJ 31 J J-* ^y. t** 

lA'gain at 491, last line, he states th'at when ‘Ainu-l-Mnllc was 
routed and his rebellion scotched, those of his adherents, cavalry as well 
as infantry, who fled across the Ganges fell in the Matedsdt there into the 
hands of the Hindus, who despoiled them of their horses and arms. For 
Dowson's rendering see E. D. HI 249. c_^r }\ SjL» i *4'^ 3 
.)L 3 3 '^1^1 C)3ji‘ There are two 

passages in the TdrtTch-t-Mubdrakshdhi also which are quite decisive. Its 
author tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq’s project of introduemg a token 
currency failed, because “ the Hindus and strife-mongers of the Matedsdt 
of the Imperial territory openly constructed mints in every village and 
struck copper muhrs there.” j'^ 3 3 ljIja:* 3 

j* (B. I. Text. 103,1.2; see also Thomas, 
0. P K. D 245 n.). Elsewhere, the author states that the Sayyad Sultan 
Mubarakshah “ crossed the Jumna at the ford of Nuh and Fatal and 
attacked the village of Haroli and then marched to the Qasba of Atroli ”. 
(Text 207, 1. 7 ; B. D. IV. 63), This passage is copied m the T. A . 140, 1. 10 
and also in F. 1, 165, 1. 3 f . f. in which the sentence runs thus : 

31 ^ Ij »iy j* ^ ^3 C)3^ 

<^3 43J* 31 3 

B. also tells us that Ibrahim Lody raided Bhungaon and " settled 
the disturbances in those Matods ^’ ; ^3^\y dJ 3 (1. 326, 1. 17, 431.Tr. 

See also T A . 175, 1. 7 f . f . , F. L 189, 1. 16). This clinches the point. 
In another passage, B states that the place called Babuli [or Beoli], where 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq built a town called Firuzpur is better known as 
Mateds, (Text, I. 262. Tr. L 335-6). All this shows that Matedsyras & tract 
or district which was a sort of sanctuary or place of refuge on account 
of the physical features which made it a natural fastness. To such 
places, Baghelkhand, Tirhut, Etawa m the Duab, Bundelkhand and 
Sirmur, the more martial tribes among the indighies had retreated after 
their expulsion from their old homes by the Muhammadan invaders and 
here they formed nuclei of national sentiment, perpetual centres of 


passive hostility which blazed forth into open revolt or aggression in 
times of Muslim weakness or disunion. The physical features of Etawa 


mBtilct, which was a notorious Mateds, are thus described in the I G. 
The net-work of ravines which borders the Jumna and the Chambal in 
0 north-wcBt and south-east of Etawa district presents an inextricable 
maze which can hardly be equalled in the plains of India.” (XH 38). 

fastness of the same type, which hesin the present 
It nc , t 0 writer states that it is indebted for its form to “ the 
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i ntricate reticulation of ravines •which fiinges the rivers Jumna, Betwa and 
PahQj.” (I. G. XIV 18) 

II. 365, 1. 6 from foot. Se reached Sanfyr. 

The explanation in the foot noteis badly ofE the mai'k. The place meant 
is the Snntour Qarh of Thornton, the old capital of theEajas of Sirmnr. It 
lies on the route fi om Dehra [Dun] to Knnawar about eight miles north of 
the former. Lat 30° 25" N , Long 78°-5' E. It is now a mere village, the 
capital having been removed to hTahan in the seventeenth century 
II 357 , 1 10. They alighted at thetr gardens outside (he city 

The text has JjT Jj^* iy- (223, last line) here, hot HajJi Dabir 
Kaa3i»-.^ (722, I 21). The right reading appears to be 

The Bagh-i-Jud— the Jnd (3nrden is frequently men- 
tioned by Minhaj, as well as Barani (246, 1 8 = E. D HE 160). On 1 18 
again, Dowson says that they “pitched their camp between the Jumna, 
Kilnghari and the city,"* but the text has ‘ Jnd’ instead of ' Jumna ’ (224, 
1 3), and on the line which follows also, the text has ‘ Bagh-i*J'dd,’ not 
" Gardens on the Jumna ” as in Dowson. Baverty reads (Tr 709) 

Ibn BatGtd in his enumeration of the Gates of Delhi mentions one called 
* Darwaza-i* Jul ’ and states, by way of gloss, that many gardens 

were situated in proximity to it (Defrdmery, HI 141) There can 
be hltle doubt that the correct reading is ‘ Jnd’ 

II. 357, last line. Many of the chief men and officers ashed forgiveness. 

c- J j 224. J 6 f. f “ They asked or prayed for promises 
[or pledges with the right hand, of immunity from punishment], t.e. pardons ” 
The same phrase is used nnteSlB, 1 8 g n. my note It is found in Barani 
also, who says that Qutiugh Ehan brought down Shihab Sultam [from 
the citadel ofBidar in which he was standing a siege], by giving him a pledge 
of safety ■with the right hand ” 0 ,'“'1*1(488,1. 18). 

ll. 368 footnote A note in the punted teat says that all the four Mss. 

used agi ee in this statement, so contrary to truth. 
Baghdad fell, and the Khalifa teas put to death. 
There is really nothing ‘ contrary to truth ’ in what Hinhaj actually 
says. It is the note of the Editors that is wrong. It is of course tme 
that Baghdad fell ultimately and that the last pageant of the House 
of ‘Abbas was put to a cruel death. But Minhaj is referring not to the 
final catastrophe, bat to a preliminary akirmiab at the commencement of 
the siege, in which the Mongols bad snstained a defeat. “In this first 
trial of strength which took place at Takiit ”, writes Browne, ‘ the 
Caliph’s soldiers sncceeded in destroying the bridge by which Baa'd Noyan 
intended to cross the Tigris. In another encounter which took place at 
Dnaayl on or about January lltb, 1258 (4th Muharram, 656 H), the 
Ctdiph’s army achieved a trifling success in spite of the nnmenoal in- 
feriority of their forces ”. (L H. P. H. 461) It is to this trifling success 
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that MinHaj is referring. The regular siege began only on 22ad January 
and the Caliph gave himself up on or about the 10th of February. He was 
wrapped in a carpet and beaten to death with clubs. {IHd. 462-3 ; see 
also Hcdnbu-s-JSiyar. U. in. 81). It would appear that the tidings of the 
final disaster had not reached Dehli when Mmhaj wrote this para- 
graph— a striking illustration of the tardiness with which intelligenoe 
travelled in those times and of the ignorance of one part of the world of 
epoch-making revolutions which were taking place in another. 

Bieu also adverts to the matter and has pointed out that the death of ' 
Must'asim is actually mentioned by Mmhaj in a passage added some time 
later, in the chapter devoted to the history of the ‘Abbasides. (Folio 67 a 
in the British Museum MS. of the T. N. ; Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 

I. 72). The passage he refers to will be found in tiie B. I. Text at pp. 
43(>33. 

II. 359 , 1 13 from foot Ulugh EUian teas sent to chastise the rebel 

inhabitants of Menat and to intimidate their 
Deo. 

•iA'j u-Ij* ,1)^1 31 ^ cilj* , 227, 1. 10. “ To 

suppress the turbulence of the rebels of Mewat, of whom the demons 
themselves must stand in horror.” 

The date, 16th of Eamazan, (1. 19) is a slip. The text reads 16th 
Safar, which is proved to bo correct by what Mmhaj himself says on pp. 
381-2 infra, where the advance guard is stated to have marched on 4th’ 
^far and the whole army to have returned to the capital on 24tli Bab'i L 
11. 362, Z. 2 from foot The rebels ofJaldli and Deoli, and the Matocis 

in the Duab bettoeen the Ganges and Jumna. 

Baverty reads ‘ Jarali and Datoli’ (Tr. 809), though he admits that 
some of his Mss. have ' Deoli *. I venture to suggest with some confidence 
that Deoli is quite correct It is Deoli-Jakhan m Btawa. We learn from 
the Tdrtkhrd-MubaraksMhi that Kliizjr Blhan, after suppressing the rebels 
in Kol, advanced into Btawa and there destroyed ” the village of Dehli, 
the strongest place in the possession of the infidels.” (B.D.W. 62, q.v. my 
note). It is the Duhlee of Thornton, who locates it in Btawa, Lat. 27° -2^ 
N., Long. 78°-62' B. Jalali may be Julowlee which he locates thirty-five 
miles south of Fatehgarh, but it is more probably what Seeley calls 
'Joolee^ and places fourteen miles isouth of Saket and ten north of 
Mainpuri on the route from ‘Aligarh to Btawa. (Boadbook of India, Bd.- 
1825, pp. 20-21). The word used by- Minhaj here is not Matods but 
Maiodsdt, the neutral plural. This proves beyond any doubttthat 

places or localities and not persons or tribes are meant. 

) cX-r J C)y .*-•> j j J X cS'j>- 31 Jb| 

fV yJU b oUlyi oT j Jj.3. Text, 287, 1. 8. The fact that B. uses in 
another passage (I 326, 1 17), the alternative form, also shows that 
ho understood it as a neuter noun. 
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11 363, 1. 9. Be laid siege to UclA, one of fhe most renowned fortresses 
of Stndh, and equal to Mansura. 

■slJ j; 287,1 7 from foot, means ‘land, terri- 

tory ’ and the real meaning is that Uchoh was included in the territory 
or the province of Mansura Similarly, Hafiz Abru says that the river 
Sindh (Indus) “runs from the western sides of the mountains (of Kashmir) 
into the country of Jlfonsfira.** (E. D IV. 4). Minhaj himself says else~ 
-where that the array of Khilj and the forces of Khwarizm invaded in 
623 H "the lands of Mansura ^\j\] one of the cities of Siwistan ” 

(Text, 143, 1. 3 f f , Dowson, 303 ante). 

.11. 364, 1 7 from foot The numerous fissures on {he hank of fhe river 

rendered the toay impassable for the a rmy 
oaU •Ij JiXj y. fiLl 289, 1 8 Eaverty contends 

that Zr- is wrong and that it is a tranoated mistranscription of Ji > 
.which is the right reading. He goes further still and avers that ^ dora 
not mean ‘ fissure * at all and that this ' supposed ’ meaning of the word is 
without authority. He understands by jazair, " long narrow banks, of 
sand or islands on the bank of the river.” (Tr 812 and note). But he is 
contradicted by Richardson, who gives ‘ crack, deft, rent or fissure, particu- 
larly in the ground,” as the meaning of the word A * Jarr’ is really a 
ravine or a deep cleft formed in the ground by the action of a torrent. The 
Emperor Babur uses the word in this identical sense and explainsit in such 
a way as to leave no doubt whatever on the matter. ” While I rode care- 
lessly along the ravine [>• in the Turki original as well as m the "Persian 
Translation, 234, 1. 2 tf]of thenver, my horse got to where it was 
fissured and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank , the horse also did not go down , probably however, if I 
had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down together” (B N. 
Tr Beveridge, 665) Baihaqi also uses the word and says that the dis- 
tricts of Astrabad and Amul were full of J V.j*’ ‘ torrents and 
ravines ’ (Text, 668). 

yll. 367, 1 15 At the beginning of Shaunoal, {he force returned to the 
camp toith {heir booty 

The words in the text (292, 1. 10) are which mean ‘the end 

or last day of Shawwal.’ Compare 848 ante also, where, it is stated that 
,lhe,fort of Dalki-Maltd was taken on Thursday, , the 24th, of Shawwal. 
The force must have ‘ returned ' after that date. 

.11, 368, 1. 11 from foot Passing over {he Jumna, ft [ffte Boyal army) 

encamped and engaged, in operattonszogainst 
the Matoas 

As this passage is important in connection with the meaning jof the 
MTord ‘ Mawas,* I may quote the original . , 

CiLl y ej* i>y J ;L294,J.AS 1 

“.The other side of the Jumna became the-camping ground, andithey were 
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engaged in holy war against all sides of the Mawdsat. See my note 

on 355, 1. 7 f . f. ante. ^ . 

II. 369, 1. 1. The army of Islam teas sent against Kdltnjar 

and Jamil. 

Eaverty thinks ‘ Jamn’ must be an error for Damoh, which lies, he 
says, 46 miles east of Saagor, Lat. 23°-62' N., Long. 79°-25' E. (Tr. 824 
note). As Kalanjar is in Lat. 25°-5N., Long. 80°*22 B., the two places can 
hardly be said to be in close proximity. Jajman is phonetically a much 
nearer approach, but it is, in fact, almost equally remote. The closest 
phonetic approach would be Mau, an old town ten miles west of Ohhataiv 
pur, “ once the seat of the Panhar Rajputs, where there are some remains 
and an inscription of about 1150 A 0.” (I. G. X. 199-200). Ohhatarpur 
lies about forty miles south-west of Ealinjar. But perhaps, Mahoba is 
meant. 

II. 370, 1. 7 from foot. Bdhar Deo Rat of Rantambhor. 

Eaverty calls him ‘ Nahar Diw* (Tr. pp 818 and 828 and note). He 
admits that Bahar is found in the Mss., but he contends that it is incorrect. 
The fact is that this Baja was named Vyaghra Deva or Vagh Bhata. 
Bahar (Baghar) is the vernacular form of ‘ Vyaghra ’ and Vyaghra 
Deva or Vaghbhata does not appear to have been ever called Nahar 
Deva, We may be therefore suxe that Minhaj wrote ‘ Bahar’ and not 
* Nahar The BQndu chronicle of Hammiradeva Ohauhan leaves no room 
for doubt on the point. Sir Wolseley Haig follows Eaverty and calls him 
Nahar Deo. 

“ The Muslim historians,” he writes, “ style Vagbhata Nahar Deo, 
confusing him perhaps with a Meo chief who had probably allied him- 
self to V^bhata.” (0 HI. Ill, 616; the Italics are mine). But there is no 
warrant whatever for assuming any such confusion. The existence of a 
Meo chief so named is highly problematical, if not altogether imaginary, 
and the probabihty of any alliance between him and Vagbhata is too 
shadowy for serious consideration. The name of the Eaja of Eanthambhor 
is uniformly written ‘ B^iar Dev’ in the B I text of Minhaj (292, 1. 2 1 f. ; 
299, 1. 9) and its correctness is further shown by the fact that Amir 
Khusrau also spells it m exactly the same way in a passage in the 
Khazdinu-lrFutuh. He states that after the sack of Eanthambor by 
‘AlauddinKhalji,’ Jhain also was captured, which was an iron fort and an 
ancient abode of idolatry. The temple of Bdhtr Deo and the temples of 
other Deos were all razed to the ground,” (E. D. Ill, 75-6. g. v my note). 
Here, ‘Bahir Deo’ refers, most probably, to ‘ Vyaghra Deva’ or Vaghbhata, 
the^Eaja who was the builder of the shrine and whom Minhaj describes 
greatest and most illustrious of the princes of Hindustan.” 
BaKad is a name which occurs elsewhere also, e g.in Bshadmer (Barmer) 
^Jodhpur and in a Nadole grant of V S 1213, 1156 A 0. Gnd. Ant 
202-3). It was also borne by a son of Udayana Deva, 
the jyunistor of the renowned Siddha Raja Jayasinha. (Merutunga 
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II 37B, Z. 5< r/ifi soldiers of the Sitoaltk, of Bansi, Sarsufz, Jind, Bai- 
' toala and all those parts toere collected 

Barirala ig about nineteen miles north of Hisar— Firnza (Hunter, 
Imp. Gaz. n. 170; Jarrett, Jxn, Tr. II 294) CJonstable 25 B c Lat. 
29®-^ N., Long B. (Thornton) The reference to these places 

IS important, as it shows that they were all included in Ulugh Khan's 
Jagir in the Siwahk, i. e., the old Sapadalaksha ciuntry. At 862 and 865 
aide, the Siwalik is again associated with Hansi and at ^7 with Hansi and 
Sarshti At p. 380, Hariana is spoken of conjomtly with the Siwalik. 
Hansi was the capital of the old Chanhan kingdom of SapSdalaksha. Satoa- 
laic, lit one lak and a quarter, is the vernacular form 
II. 376, Z. 16. They had, hovceter, got a good start 

But the text has ojv (806, 1 8) and the meaning 

is that they [Qntlngh Khan and the other nobles who were being pursaedj 
had separated from one another, Xjs. formed straggling parties, been broken 
up into detachments or divided among themselves 
IL 375, Z. 13 from foot Ulugh Khan joined the royal army at 

Kasmandi. 

Elasmandi is a small town in Lucknow district, fire miles north-east 
of Malihabad, which latter is about fifteen miles north-west of Lucknow 
by rail. Malihabad is shown in Constable, 28 B b Kasmandi is again 
mentioned, by Minhaj along with Mandiana (Text 260, 1 6), te Mandiaon, 
which was a Medial in the Sarkar of Lakhnau (Zin Tr II 170) Kasmandi 
is an ancient town containing many old mosques and a cemetery called 
‘QBnj-i-Shahidan,’in which a great number of Mnsalmans, who were killed 
in a battle with the Hindus, some centuries ago, are said to be buried 
II. 378, Z. 7 from foot And the forces of the fort of Multan fell hack 
j J ijUjC-T j j 810, 1 10. “ And the battlements of the 

fortress of Multan were demolished” (Z»f, ‘swept off*) The fortifica- 
tions of the town were dismantled 
11. 394, Z. 18 From the hills of Balala and ManlAla. 

The names are variously written in the Mss Balala may be ‘Bugial’ 
which lies under the lofty hills of Balnath near Nandana in the Salt 
Bange. ' Ounningham assures us that ** Bugial is still occupied by the 
Gakkhars, who are also found in (5filiana near Gujar KhSn” (A. G I 
132). Qfiliana, Gujar Khan and Jogi TiUa (Balnath) are all marked 
in Constable, 24 B a. Babur says that he passed through “ the ^age of 
the Bugial — a Gkikkhar clan“which was near the hill of Jud below 
Balnath Jogi (Nandana)”. (B D.IV 240). But it is more probably 
Baganwala, about fourteen miles east of Ohhoa Sadan Shah, near which the 
outer Salt Bange makes a remarkable dip There is a steep roAy hill 
here which has absolute command of the route across the range 
(Gazetteer of Jhelum District, 46-47). ‘ Mankala’ may bo Makhiala, *’ on’e 
of the names by which the Salt Bange, the hill system in the Jholum, 
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n. 464, L 8 from foot. 


Shahpur and Mianwali districts, was tnown to the old historians, the 
other name being the Koh-i-Jnd (I. a. XXI. 412). Makhlala is regis- 
tered in the I»n as a MaJial in the Sindh-Sagar Dnab, which had a stone 
fort on a hill and also a salt mine. (Tr. II. 324). Makhiala and Girjhak 
(the old name of a place near Jalalpur) are mentioned as places in which 
Jahangir used to hunt, ( T. J. H. Tr» 181»2 Text. 317, 1. 9 f. f.). Bnt 
Mankald may also represent * Mangla *, which lies about 15 miles north 
of Jhelnm town. Ounningham states that the Tilla, Jogi Tilla or Balnath 
range is about “ 30 miles in length and occupies the west bank of the 
Jhelum from the east bend of the river below Mangla^ to the bed of the 
Bunhar river, 12 miles north of the Jalalpur (A. G. 1. 164). Mangla 
is shown in Gonstable, 24 E a. 

11. 398, 1. 6 from foot. Burak Eajib teas in Kerman and had fortified 

himeelftn the city of Barda^r. 

“ There is some confusion,” writes General Houtnm-Schiudler, ” with 
regard to the names of Kirman, both as a town and as a provmce or 
kingdom, and we have the names Kerman, Kawashir and Bardasir. The 
original name of the whole country was Kerman. A province of this was 
called ‘ Kureh-i-Ardeshir,’ ‘ District of Ardeshir’, which being contracted, 
became * Kawashir,* and is spoken of as the province in which Ardeshir, 
the first Sissanian monarch, resided. A part of this ‘ Kureh’-i-Ardeshir * 
was called Bardasir or Bard-i-Ardeshir, and the present city of Kerman 
is situated at its north-eastern corner. This town, during the middle 
ages, was called Bardasir”. (J RA.S XIII. 491-2; Yule Tr. Marco Polo, 

I. 91-2). Bardasir and Kawashir are said by Yaqht to lie between Sir j an 
and the desert, two marches from the former. (Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire Qeographique de la Perse, 93). Le Strange says Bardasir is 
the same as Kirman, but gives a different derivation, according to which 
the city founded by Ardeshir was called ‘ Weh or Beh-Ardeshir *, ” the 
Good Place of Ardeshir,” which the Arabs pronounced ‘ Bardasir * and 
the Persians ‘ Gawashir ’. (L. E C. 300-303). 

II. 399, 1. 18. The Sultan went to Parwdn on the "border s of Bdmian, 

where many roads converge 

This Parwan or Barwan was situated on the Baran or upper portion 
of the Lohgar river and lay five or six manzils north of Ghazni, between 
Ghazni and Bimian It should not be confounded with the Parwan or 


Parian defile in Uie Hindu Kush, which is mentioned in connection with 
Taimurs invasion of the Siyahposh country. That Parian (or Parwan) 
lay about eight miles north of Oharikar and is mentioned by Albernni 
also (Tr. Sachau. I 259 = E. D I 47. g. v my note). 

U 464 , 1 3 from foot. Eirat, JVwr, Lohkot and Lahore. 

. Qirat are the names of two rivers of Kafiristan, which lies 

0 e norti of Lamghan Babur speaks of the Nur valley as ” one of the 
^ ^'''isionB) of Lamgbao. “ Its fort is on a beak in the mouth 
y an has a torrent on each side It can be traversed only 
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by one road. It lias the orange, citron, and other fruits of hot climates Its 

wines are those of Lamghan that have reputation These people used 

to keep swine, but they have given it up in our time ” (B N Tr 210) 

Ulsewhere, he writes that another tunian of Larnghan is ICunar with 
Nhrgal It lies somewhat out of the way, with its borders in amongst 
the Kafir lands The nver of Chaghansarai {Sdl the Kunar) enters it 
from the north-east, passes into the huliik of Kama, there joins the Baran 
water {8cil. the Kabul river) and with that flows east. The orange, 
citron and conander abound here Strong wmes are brought into it from 
Kafiristan.” (B N Tr 211) In another place, he tells us that Ning- 
nahar, Mandrawar, the Nur Valley, Knnar, Nnrgal and Chaghamyan were 
given by him to his half-brother, Nasir Mirza as Jagirs. {.Ib 227) See 
also Ihtd 844, where these places are again mentioned in juxtaposition 
The Nur Valley is shown in the Map attached to Biddulph’s “ Tribes of 
the Hindu Kush * 

The rivers Nur and Qirat are mentioned by Alberuni also as affluents 
of the Ghorwand (or mam Kabul nver), which they joined at Dardnta. 
(Sachau I. 259} As Darunta is near Jalalabad, these rivers must be 
looked for in the region to the north of the latter town and the valleys of 
the Nur and Qirat must be situated m the tiacts dramed by the Kunar, viz 
in Swat, Bajaur and some parts of Kafiristan. The Kafirs of, the 
‘ darrah’ (valley) of Nur are stated by Mu’atamad Khan to have come 
to pay homage to the Emperor Jahangir when he was at Jalalabad 
{Iqbalnamort-Jahangirh B L Text, 268-9) 

Sir Thomas Holdich thus explains~the reasons for Mahmud’s invasion 
of these inhospitable regions. '* The Kunar valley,” ho tells us, “is of ex- 
ceptional interest for many reasons The ancient high road from Kabul to 
India through the Lamghan valley ran across to Bajaur Consequently, 
former conquerors of India, (Alexander and Babur for instance^ who 
advanced from Kabul and were always much concerned in reducing the 
hill-tnbes before they entered the plains of India, knew it well. It was. 
In fact, a necessity of their advance that the powerful coalition of the 
hill tribes who have ever dwelt between the Kunar and the Indus should 
be Well thrashed before further operations in the direction of Labor and 
Delhi could be undertaken ” (The Indian Borderland, 244). It was not 
Alexander and Babur only who took care to see that the tnbes occupying 
these valleys were “ well thrashed ” Timur also led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Blators of Kafiristan before invading India. 

II 469, 1 , 20. So Tie [Mahmud] lefi Ghazni [for Somanath] on the 10th 
of Sh'dban 414 A B 

The correct date is 10th [rede 22nd] Sh'aban 416 H The year is 
given as 416 in the Text of Ibnu-l-Athir (Ed. Torbberg, IX 241) 414 is 
an inadvertent error in this translation The year given by Alberuni 
(S IL 9), Garden (Z. A 86-7), the T. A (9, h IB) and Khwandamir 
(B. D. IV. 180) IB 416 H. Pirishta (L 32, IL 2, 6] says Maljmud started 
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10th Sh'aban 41B and his error has misled Elphinstone (H. I, 334) as well 
as Mr. Vincent Smith CO. H 1, 193) and Sir W. Haig (0. H. I, III: 23) 
who put the sack into 1024 or 1025. 22nd Sh'aban 416 H. corresponded 
with Monday, 18th October 1025 A. C. The fort of Somanath fell on 
Saturday, the 16th of Zi-l-q‘ad 416 = 8th January 1026. (Ibnu-l-Athir, 
IX 242). Tlie fact that both the above week-days work out correctly ifi 
proof presumptive that the year was 416 H. Finshta’s assertion on the 
point cannot outweigh the authority of Alberuni who declares not once 
but twice, that Somanath was destroyed in the Hijri year 416, which the 
Hindus compute as the 947th year of the Shafcakala (II. 9 and 108). 
Now, Shaka 947 began on 2nd March 1025 and ended on 21st March 1026 
'A C., while 416 Hijri ended on 2l8t February, 1026 A. 0. Qazvini also 
in his chapter on Somnat states that Mahmud arrived there in the 
middle of Zi-l-q‘ad 416 H. (Jisaru-hBiladt Text in Gildemeister, 64 ; 
Tr. 207 ; see also E. D. I. 98). 

U. 469, last line. Yamxnu-d-daula started from Anhil'wara for 

Somnat etc. 

The route followed by Mahmud from Anahilwad to Somanath is 
mere matter of conjecture. He is supposed by one writer (B. G, 1. 166 
note) to have passed through Modhera to Mandal, thence by , the Little 
Ran to somewhere near Patdi and Bajana and thence by JhalawM and 
Gohilwad to Delvada and Somanath. Mojor Watson thought that he 
marched by way of the Bhal, the country bet-ween Wadhwan and Vala, 
to the sea-coast and thence to Delvada and Somanath. (B. G. Vlll. 
Kathiaw^, 610). Whatever the real route, the images which are said here 
to have served as the Heralds of Somanath and were styled Shaitans by 
the iconoclast, were most probably those in the great tank at Modhera. 
This town lies in the Vadavli taluka of Kadi prant, 18 miles south of 
Paten or Anahilwad. It contains several monuments of Hindu ar^itec- 
tnro, one of which, popularly known as Sita’s Chavdi, is very ifichly 
carved. (I. G. XVII. 381). The great tank or kund also with a large 
number of “ small niched shrines ” still exists. Modhera is mentioned 
as the place where the idols were found in the Qa^idas written by 
Farrukhi on the subject, which is reproduced entire in the Majm*au-l- 
Fusaha (I 452-3). The stages in the itinerary from Multan ,are there 
given as Ludrava [Lodorva near Jaisalmir], Chikudar, Nahrwala, Mund- 
her [Modhera] and Dewalwara (Delwada). There is a good illustration of 
the porch of the .temple at Modhera in the Ras Mala, (Ed. 1924, 1. 104). 
See also Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat. 248-4‘: 

I. G. -XVn, 881. 

II . 473, last line. When Mahmud resolved upon returning Twme from 

Somnat, he learned , that Parama Dev, one of the 
greatest Rajas of Hindustan was preparing to inter- 

ja who 18 said to have made preparations to intercept 









Malim'ad’a retreat from 'SomanSth 'called Param Dev by Ghrderi 
(87, 1 5) and the T. A (9, 1 2^, but Biramdev by B. (I 18, Tr L'2B). 
Firishta (I 34, L 9 f f ) asserts that he was the Baja of Ajmer, but Ajmer 
w'asnot in existence at this time' In the C H I (m 25),' the name of 
the 'Eaja'is 'cautions!^ \frithheld a'nd'he is merely called’ Baja ofSambhar 
The progress of Hindu epigraphic research now enables us to solve the 
nddle and say that the n'ame of the Haja was notParam Dev, but Virama 
or Vir^arama Deva. He Was the ^eat-great-nephew of Vigraharaja II, 
the Ghauhan^ ruler of ,Sambhar, and he is known’ to have been reigning 
about 1030 A- 0 (DufE D 1. 277} Epig Ind H 116, H M H I,in 146, 
H. 0.^ Bay, Dynastic History of Northern India, IT 1069) 

We'may then tahe it'that the right reading is Btram (Virama) 

Deva and not Param Deva, as m the modem copies Dr Naziiu is inistaken 
in ’cklliAg hini ParW Deva' and speaking of him as the ruler of Abu 
(lil. 'GI 11'9). The 'names of the Parakara chiefs of Abh 'also ahe knoWn 
to tis mid'no'sucli name as Paramdev is found in the list of the dyn&ty 
(Ray. D H N I. 928-9) Moreover, they werd'mere feudatones. Whose 
r^ourc^ in extent of t^mtory, man-power' and hinhws of war nf general 
w^^^ho eiuguouk, that they wbtdd not have dreamt of defying a g^t 
ruler hke^Malimu'd Thh name ' Viraioa * occurs in other dynastic lisU alk>, 
e^g those of Dholka', Gwalior add Marwad. (Duff, d 1.185,806, and 297). 

Alberhni tejls us that Mahidud destfbyed the capital of 'Q^ai^t 
whidi i^as'called^arana or Naraih (E. D. I 58) *Dtbi also mentidns an 
expedition to Nargin (86 anU) As, ihis kingdom of Gujarat was, almost 
certaiulyj 'identical with that of Sapadalakbha which was rhledrover by 
the Cl^uiiahs,' it ik'easy to. understand Viram Deva^s ac\ion. He wak 
odly Jiaying'off oTd scores and gratifying an' ancient grudge 
n.''486, last line. In Hds matter, Shamsu-l-Kah Khioaja AhmaA Hasan 
ulas 'made ihedtotcn' 

Shamsu-l-Kah is nohsense ^Os' title v^as Sbatnih-l-Kufat, 

CUtbi}- Text, 846, ‘L 8, Browne, 'L. H. P. II. 105} StyaeOihdma', BUmbay 
Bithi Pt.'i. Ch- vu'' 61, 1 ^12; Padt ii, Ch xL p. 58, ‘1. 18). 

11~490> V 8.- The origin ofm^ quarrel toith Mm [Hasan 

^ This story 'is' now rejected 'as unhistoncal on accohnt oI'the‘bhrono“ 
lo^cal difficnltiea in which it is involved. The ‘ TFh sdyo’ is more or less 
sdphistioaied and it is known to have been compiled not earlier than tiie 
16th' cehtury, though Eth6 -is inclined to 'think that “ iftesfaf on a f&l 
basis ef tracbtion and to concede to it greater authority ” than Bieu does 
in his B. M. Cat. 446. See also Mr 'H. Bowen’s article in J B A. 8.1981, 
^.'771. But 'however thht lAay be, tkfw aneddote about the ‘ Three School- 
fellows ’'ik how discredited by almost all scholars. “ Its fnndaindiitdl 
assumption is that two persons (Hasan-i-Sabbah and ‘Umar Bhayyam) 
Who died at an unknowh'age between 617-618 A. H (1123-24 A. 0.) weite 
at' school with Nizamh-l-muik who “was born in 408 H. Ci017‘A.'G.) ahd 

wiikSiialcdiVad’lh 486 [^"Trhia^is hV'all ‘lihlely; anid^B&idtatia' 

1 
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il. 600, L 7 from foot. 

has snggostod that this Nizatmi'l'mnlK was not the famoiis ministor 
of Malik Shah, bat Anashirvan btn BIhalid, who bore the same title 
and was the Vazlr of Muhammad bm Muhammad bin Malik Shah who 
reigned from 1117-1131 A.O. This Anushirvan bin Khahd is known 
to have been acquainted with’ Hasan-i-Sabbah in his youth and this 
legend is therefore another illustration of the Oriental story-teller’s 
habit of ‘ transferring remarkable stories from one remarkable man to 
another*.” (Browne, L. H. P. II. 191-2). The actual date of ^aaan’s 
birth is not known, but he was apparently very young in 1071 K. C. 
(464 H.), when he first took the Ism aili oath. He was sent to Egypt 
in 1076 A.C. and returning to Isfahan, founded the ‘ New Propaganda’ in 
1080 A.O. {Ibid. 202-3. See also Browne’s art. ‘Yet more Light on Omar 
Khayyam’ in J. B. A. S. 1899, p. 499; Houtsma. B. I. IL 276). Mr. 
Lawrence Lockhart, who has lately re-examined the question in the Bul- 
letin of the School of Oriental Studies (Y. Part IV), thinks that ^Man 
was not born earlier than 1053 or 1052 A. 0 and that he died on 23rd May 
1124 A. C. Though it is possible to say, in the light of recent research’, 
that the story is found in some older works than the Wasaya, e. g. in 
Rashidu-d-din’s monumental Jarnittri-TatbarlTdi, and the still earlier 
Sarguzaaht-i-Sayytd-md (an old Ism’aili Biography of Hasan), “ the 
glaring disparities in easily verifiable dates are absolutely fatal and rule 
out the possibility of this picturesque compact”. 

II. 499, 1. 16. When Khioya Ahmad was dismissed, Khwaja Etasnak 
Mishkati was appointed tn his place. 

‘ Mishkati’ is an error for ‘ Mikal ’ or ‘ Mikaili’ (Khwandamlr in B. 
D. IV. 151). Hasnak’s real name was B^asan bin Mul^ammad-al-Mikaili 
(Z. A. 96, 1. 6 L f.; P. L 38, 1. 11 f. f,). Mishkati (recte Mushkin or 
Mishkan) was the surname of Abu Nasr who was also a minister of 
Mahmud and Mas'ud, but a very different person altogether, 

II. BOO, 1. 7 from foot. The Story ofDabshilim. 

This story of the two Dabshilims has exercised ,the ingenuity of 
many modern authors and several explanations have been suggested 
Tod advanced the conjecture that the reference was to the Dabhis— a 
tribe which is said by some to bo a branch of the Ohawras, or Ohapo^kas, 
and that the name is composed of ‘ Dabhi Ohawra’. (A. A R., I. 122 and 
note). Blphinstone (H. I 337 Note) and Sir Wolseley Haig (C. H. I., IIL 
609) have accepted this not very tenable theory, but the Dabhis are a very 
obscure and insignificant sept and they have never been of any account 
or played a notable part in the history of Qujarat. A rival hypothesis 
that the name is derived from Darlabha and Vallabha Solanki seems to 
mo to bo more plausible Mularaja Solanki died in or a little before 998 
A.C. and was succeeded by Chumunda who abdicated after some years 
and went on pilgrimage. He had three sons, Darlabha, Vallabha, and Naga 

ja. imnnda abdicated and installed Vallabha himself, but the latter 
le soon afterwards of smaU-pox. Darlabha then ascended the throne. 



IL 608, L IX fiom foot. ziNATiMi^ jlios ^9 

He reigned from circa 1010 to 1022 A. 0. and Bhima, the son of his 
brother, snooeeded him. Hemaohandra states that " Dnriabha, wishing to 
retire from the world, offered the kingdom to Bhima, that Bhima declined 
in favour of his father, Naga Baja, that Naga B^a also refused and that 
both the brothers persuaded Bhima to accept it, after whidi both of them 
died together. Such a voluntary double suicide is evidently most unlikely 
and points to Bhima having secured the succession only after a compli. 
eated system of intrigue ” (B. G I i 162-8) 

It was common at this time for disgruntled, discomfited or unambi- 
tious princes who were in the line of succession, to ostensibly adopt the re- 
hgious life and become ascetics, with a view to disarm hostility and avoid the 
risk of poisoning, assassination or imprisonment. The solitary survivor 
of “ the most emment family of Dabshillm who was serving and worship- 
ping God in the habit of a saint ** was either Durlabba himself or a 
son, legitimate or illegitimate, or some near relative or connection of 
Dnriabha who had turned anchorite, because he had been persecuted and 
“seised several times by his brother ” The other Dabshilim, who was still 
“ the chief of a principality ** was anothmr cadet of the reigning house, but 
his relationship to the most recent occupant of the throne was so distant 
or indirect, that it did not count for much and he could not be regarded as 
a dangerous nval or competitor He was thus secure and had not thought 
It necessary to become a Sany&si. Such claims as he had were derived 
from Vallabha, while the pretensions of the ascetic were founded upon bis 
propinquity to or identity with Dnriabha. or can be easily mis- 
read in Persian as and is certainly nearer to than to IjjV 
or even The story itself is undoubtedly unhistorical and the details 
unagmary. The chronology also is imposiible, as MahmQd is known to 
have returned to Ghazm m 417 H The name Dabshilim is only a hterary 
fiction or reminiscence from the KaUla toa Dtmna and the denouement is 
merely an edifying tale of poetic justice, an apologue to inouloate and 
point a moral of the * Biter Bit ' type ’ 

II. 504, 1, 14. Nigaritfdn, the name ofihe viork, eatpresseB iy ihe alijad, 
the date of its composition, A H. 959 
This is a miscalculation. The dbjad value of [Picture- 

gallery) is only 782 (60 + 20 + 1+ 200 + 60 + 400-J' 1460). The date of 
composition can be obtamed only when the word [Events] is added 
to The value of j (6+1+100+70) is 177 , 782 + 177=959. This is 

what is stated in the versified chronogram with' which the work concludes. 
(Rieu, B.M. Catalogue, L 106 ; Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue. VI. 45). 

II. 508, 1. 11 from foot Mas'dd repents of hts avarice^ 

This story is translated by Elliot at second hand from the Zinattt' 
IrMajdlts, but it is one of those borrowed by its author from ‘Awfi 
(HI. Chap XVI. No. 1698 , J H. pp 62, 225). The Tarim-uNasiri 
quoted by the author is the work of Baihaqi, in the published text of 
which the anecdote will be found related at length, (pp. 811-5). The 
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immediately 'pTOije^ng story -of ‘Abda-r-Ral}man KJiaUs also :from r'Aiyfl, 
(iri six. No 1735; J. H pp. 82, 229). 

11, BIO, 1., 1. Ibrahim’s lack of qualified officials. 

This anecdote also has been lifted by the compiler of the Zinat from 
*Awfi (I. vii. 406; J.H. p. 155). The story whicji follovra is also, from 
the same sonrce (I. vii. 405 , J. H Ihtd). Ibrahim is .said to have vmtten 
a book entitled Dqsiuru-l-Wuzardt a Handbook of Political Science, ior 
the guidance of his ministers It is one of the ninety-three worto cite^ 
by ‘Awfi as his authorities. (J. H. 67-68 and 224). 

II. 512, 1. IS. The Khvodja made a report of ihe facie which he 
caressed to Abu-l-Fazl, the financial minister. 
(Sahib-i-diwan-i-nsalat) 

This Abu-l-Passl was AbuLPazl-i-Baihaqi, the historian. He -was not 
the ‘ Financial Minister *, but the Head of thp Department of Corres- 
pondence or of the Diplomatic Chancellery, which is the real meaning 
of Diwdn-i-Bisdlat. At 197 supra, Baihaqi himself tells his- readers 
that he was in charge of the Biwdn-i-Bisalat in the reign of ‘Abdu-iS- 
Bashid. (Text, 122)- The Sultanas correspondehce with foreign princes, 
governors of provinces and other high ofidcials was conducted by this 
minister, who also received the secret and confidential reports from the 
Barids and Mushrifs as well as other diplomatic agents 
II. 549, 1. 23. Sultan J alalu-d-dxn Mankburni. 

The orthography, pronunciation and signification of th'e sobriquet 
are alike the subject of controversy. D’Ohsson says that it is * Mankbarm' 
and derives it from ‘ Mangou,’ Eternal, and ' Birti,’ or ‘ Virdi,* given, 
t 6 . Qud-given. {Histoire des Mongols, 1. 195). Von Hammer-Purgstall 
thinks it means ‘ fiat-nosed.'’ Raverty and RanMng are in favour of ‘ Meng’, 
mole and ‘ burtin*, nose, t e having a mole on the nose (T. N. Tr. 285 and 
299 ; Budauni, Tr. I. 91 note). As the epithet is inscribed also on his 
coins, and spelt there as Thomas caustically remarks “ that no 

one who had a fiat nose or a mole on one side of his nose is likely to pro- 
claim it to the world.” (C. P. K. D. 90 and note). Vamb 6 ry is in favour 
of reading it as ‘ Meng-berdi,’ ‘ Heaven-sent,’ and rejects ‘ Mankburni,’ 
because he is sure that it cannot mean anything else than ‘ sniveller’ or 
‘snub-nosed.’ (History of Bokhara, 134 note). M. Houdas speUs it as 
‘ Mankubirti ’ in his edition of the text of Nasawi’s Arabic biography 
the Sultan and this is adopted in Houtsma. (B. 1, 1. 1004). 

It may be therefore permissible to invite attention to a p^age m 
which Minhaj seems to me to throw welcome light on the matter and pro- 
vide the clue to a new and less unsatisfactory explanation. In his account 
.of Izzu-d-din Kabir Elhan-i-Ayaz, he states that as that most renowned 
ero was known to and spoken of by the common people as Ayaz-i-hdzdr 
mar a, Sultan Shamsu-d-dln Iltutmsh bestowed upon him the Turk! title 
iHanobirnt), and that Ayaz became famous thereafter as 
ir . wori-Manghirni CTN Text, 234,1 10) This means that the Turla 
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MangUrni (or Mangh'nxi is synonymous with the Persian ‘Haiarmm'da, 
i. e„ a hero or paladin who was a match for a thousand braves It is 
soaroely necessary to stress the fact that this is just the kind of elucida' 
tion that is wanted and which would meet the requirements of the ease 
It IS certainly more appropriate than any of the others and it is just 
the sort of hononflc title that we might expect JaUlU'd-dIn himself to 
assume, or his subjects to bestow upon their intrepid prmce and the 
outside world to endorse with shouts of acclamation and approval 

'Hazarmard ' appears to have been a common title for a reno^ed 
pahltcan or wamor. BiUdhri mentions 'Umar son of Hafs, son of 
‘ Usman-i'Hiaaarmard as Gbvemor of 8md under the Khalif Mansur 
(B, D. I. 127, 446, Murgotten's Tr. IL 231; DtUBE, 0. I 67) In the 
Siyasatnama also, it is said of ‘All Nushtigin who was a Sipahsalar of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, that he ' was a very great hero and regarded as a 
match for a thousand men*, (Pt I. Cb vi. 

p. 49, 1. 8). 
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VOL nr. THE SLAVE, KHALJI AND TUGHLAQ 

DYNASTIES. 


III. 6 , 1. 3 . Hi [Basladu-i-dm[ folloios ‘Uibi implicitly ..... taMng out 
not only ihe facts, hut giving a literal translation even to the 
images and similese 

The statement stands m need of qnaliflcation. Bashid has not taken 
his acconnt of Mahmhd from the original Arabic of ‘Dtbi, bnt bodily 
convoyed to his own pages the Persian version of Jurbadhaqani. The 
“ literal translation of the images and similes for which Sir H. Elliot 
gives him credit was made, in the first instance, by J arbadhaqani. Bashid 
has merely appropriated it all without acknowledgment and ploughed 
with another man’s heifer. (Barthold, Turkestan. Tr. 50). Mirkhwand 
also has pilfered entire passages almost word for word from the Persian 
T arjuma-irY amtni. (Nazim, M.G. 10, 12, 171-3). 

III. 21 , 1. 24 and foot note. All at once an enemy oppressed 

hoiih Turks and Arabs. 

Dowson complains in the footnote that “ the meaning of the words 
ij" Crscsa j Sj 2 a not obvious.” But that is only because the 
copyist has mterpolated the toau or conjunction without warrant. The true 
reading must be i 53 l* d_;, « e. ” plundered, ravaged, sacked, burnt 

and harried the country as the Turhs were wont to do.” The phrase is 
used by Minhaj. a (T. N. 

74, L 6 ), which Baverty renders thus; “ and in opposing the Sultans, used 
to make irregular attacks and harass the foragers of the Sultan’s army.” 
(Tr. 378). Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says that after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq iSjXj Vr 3 (3^^. (T. A. 112, 1 6 f . f.) Elsewhere 

he quotes this couplet . J-X 4531 . j ^\. ^ ijS- 

(264, 1, 6 f. 1) Other examples will be found in the Madsir-i-Alamgiri, 
^U, ^ iSA* *\;a A (286, 1 4 f.f.), 

Madsirufl-Umard, (B.I. Text), L 419, 1. 8 and Yazdi, Zafarndma, 

(n. 122, 1. 11). 

Steingass says or (SXXj means ” a plundering excursion 

conducted with rapidity.” It is, in fact, a lightning raid, marauding 
incursion or predatory foray in the Turk or Tatar style. 

111. 24, 1. 2 . Tazjiyatu-l-Amsdr toa Tajrtyatu-l-Asdr. 

Dowson gives the title as above and says it means ' A Bamble through 
Begions and the Passing of Ages,’ but Bieu (B M Oat, 1. 161) as well as 


Sachau and Eth 6 (Bodleian Gat No 147, CoL 84) and Muqtadir (Bankipur 
Oat yi s n.) read it as 3 TdjsAyatu^l-Amsdr toa 

Tazjlyat-l-A'asdr This has been translated by Sir Qore Ouseley as 
Bates ^ Cities and Events of Ages,” (Biographical Notices of the 
er«an ^ octs, 230) Dr Barthold is in favour of rendering it as ” Division 
E ft and Passing of the Times” tTurkestan, Tr. 48 note), and 

® Allotment of Land? and Propulsion of Ages.” (D. g. 
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HL 49, i. & WAj^sir 

F. HL 67). All of tKem read it just as Bien does 
III 29, 1, 11. White amber is (he dregs of Us sea etc, 

* White amber,’ also called * Grey amber/ and ‘ grisamber ’ (Milton, 
Paradise Begamed, n 1 844) is the same as ambergris Bed Bakkam wood 
(1 12) is known as Bresil, Brazil or Sappan wood It is the wood of 
Oaesalptma Sappan, from which a rnddy dye was prepared (Yule, H,J. 
s ©.Brazilwood). The “fragrant wood of Mandal” is Eagle-wood or 
Aloewood Mandali is said by Abul Fazl to be the specific designation of 
the best kmd of aloewood Ot*ier varieties which he mentions are ‘ Jabali, 
Samanduri, Qumari, Qaquli, and Cbini (Chinese) or Qasmun [reete, 
Fansun, from Pansnr, a town in Sumatra]. (2w. Tr. I 80, see also Yule, 
H. J. IBl). 

Ill 31, Z 8 Sttoalik contains 125ft00 milages and Malted l,893ft00 
’ totons and milages . Cfujat at contains 70,000 villages 

and towns 

These figures are staggering in their magmtude But similarly in- 
flated and absurd estimates are found m Hmdu literature In the 89tH 
Chapter of the Ktimidra Khanda of (heSTcanda Parana, which appears 
to have been composed about the lOth century, the total number of 
villages in all India is given as 96 krors and 76 laks< India is there 
divided into 76 provinces and Malwa is given 118,180, Sapadalaksha 
126,000, and Gurjarashtra 70,000 villages. (Yaidya, H M H I IL SO^O). 
It will be observed that exactly the same number is assigned to the province 
of Gujarat by the Puranic writer and by Wassaf, The coincidence 
u curious and worth notmg. Wassaf got it probably from Bashidu-d- 
din, whose account of India was composed with the help of a Eashmiri 
hermit named Eamalashn (Barthold, loc cU 46) Another instance of 
similar exaggeration is found in the Lokaprahdsha. Here, the number 
of villages in Kashmir is put down by Kshemendra — an author of 
repute who wrote about 1050 A. C — as 66,063, whereas the actual number, 
according to the census of 1891, was only 2870 (Stein, J. A S. B 1899, 
p 1B7 and note). 

IIL 36, Z. 15 Jds*.. . Banadri Eagnir 

' Jasi ’ IS a manifest misreading of ' Hansi ’, but it is not easy to say 
whether 'Banadn ’ stands for ‘ Indri’ near Kamal town (Lat. 29°-63' N., 
Long 77”-6' E ), or Pundri m KaithaL Indn is frequently mentioned m 
the historical literature. (E D IV 28, 242, V 485). Indri was includ- 
ed in Sarkar Saharanpur and Pundri in Sarkar Sirhind in Akbar’s rent- 
roll. din. Tr. n 291, 296) Pundri is now in the Kaithal tahsil of Khmal 
district, and is in Lat 29°-46' N, Long 76°-34' E (I Q. XX 244) It 
was one of the strongholds of the Pundir Bajputs who held Thanesar and 
Nardafc (TbuZ) For Hajnir see my note on I 62, 1 10 
III. 49, Z. 6 Ee ^Alda-d-din] despatched Malik Ndbu, Zafar Khan and 
NdnakEtndi to conquer ••Teltngdna. 

* Malik Nabfl ’ must be Malik N&b Kafur *Nabu ’ was probably the 

or short form of ' Naib ’ and the name by which he was addressed. 
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by ‘Alau-d-din Ehalji. Wnssafs summary of Dehb history is, as Dowson 
notes, of little value and the insertion of Zafar Khan’s name here is an 
anachronism, as he had been killed several years before in repelling 
Qutlugh Khwaja’s invasion of. 697 H. ‘ Nanak Hindi’ may be a miswriting 
of Malik (^.^) Nay ale [Akhhrbak], who is said by Barani (320, 1. 12), "T* A, 
(80, 1. 12), and Amir Khusrau (72 infra^) to have been sent by * Alau-d-din 
10 repel the invasion of ‘Ali Beg and Turtaq. But he is not mentioned 
by any historian in connection with the invasion of Telingana or the 
Dekkan. Kafur’s colleague in that campaign was Nasiru-l-mulk Khwaja 
Hajji,who may have been a Hindu convert, as he is called Panebami by 
Khusrau in the ^Aahiqa. (651-2 infra) The prefix ‘ Nayak * probably 
accounts for his being styled ‘ Hindi ’ by Wa^saf. Fanoham Singh is a 
Hindu name even now. 

III. 50, 1. 6, jffe [the Bai of Madura] delivered up to Malik Kdfur the 

country of Artkanna^ as a proof of hie allegiance. 

The addition of a smgle dot to the fifth letter of the toponym would 
turn it into ‘Arikatta,* [Arkat or Arcot]. It may have been the Arcot 
near Vellore, where Olive first burst into fame. But Yule (H. J. s. v. 
Arcot) points out that there is another town of the same name, which is in 
Tanjore. Ibn Batuta speaks of a place called ‘ Harkatu,’ which he reached 
on the first evening of his march inland after landing from Oaylon 
some where on the shallow coast of Madura or Tanjore (Defr6mery, 

IV. 187-8), There are several other places also called Arkat. f 

III. 52, 1. 7 from foot. Every crore "being equal to a thousand lake. 

Dowson su^ests, with a view to exculpate Wassaf from a palpable 
error, that a copyist's slip and that we should accept the variant, 

Euca, which may, he thinks, signify ‘ a capacious earthen vessel 
calculated to contain a hundred lacs,* But this is very far-fetched and will 
not bear examination. Wassaf had no knowledge of the Indian verna- 
culars and there is no reason for being surprised at his misconception of 
the meaning of the Hindi Kror. Several otherwise well-informed European 
travellers of the seventeenth century can be charged with even more 
egregious blundering in regard to this identical word. Tavernier wha 
visited India five or six times in 25 years (1642-1667) says that “ a Blranr 
is equal to one hundred thousand lake ” (Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 28) and 
exactly the same mistake is found in his contemporary, Thevenot 
(Voyages, Eng Tr. of 1687, p. 62), as well as in the English chaplain 
Ovington. (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 189). 

A simple calculation will suffice to prove that Dowson's special 
pleading is futile. A thousand lake of coins would weigb 100 0,0 00, 000 
^aiUB, oven if each com was so small as to weigh only 10 grains, 
and could possibly make an earthen jar capable of holdiUg 

each* weight of thirty five hundred maunds of forty pounds 

S3, L 12 from foot. He conveyed some of the royal treasures . . . , , 
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, ' ^iofhe city of ManJcul 

Dowson saggestq m a note that this may be Namknl or Namal^al, 
but Dr. Aiyangar objects that It is too “far oat for the porpose.** He 
thinks the name stands for some place called 'Mangalam’. UnlncMIy, there 
are at least three places so called near Madnra, Mela (Upper) Mangalam, 
Slila (Lower) Mangalam on the Western Ghats and H&ngalam in the 
Sattar taluqa Any one of these, he opines, may have been the ' MankGl * 
to which Sondara Pandya mardied after mnrdermg his father Bnt as 
he admits his mobility to dioose between these three and determine the 
locality, we are no nearer a solntion. (South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, 97 and Note; see also his Introduction to the jOozotntt-Z-Firfuh, 
Tr. Prof Hnbib. p xxxvii), 

III 54, Z. 1, Manor Barmul^ ihc son of (he daughter of Kales Detoar 
, . . . being at &at time at Kardmhati near Kalul 

{Kariir) 

This name is not easily restored He Haj & referred to may be Bavivar- 
man Kulash^kharadeva Perumal of Kerala. He is stated to have been 
born aboat 1266 A.C, (1188 Shaka), to have married a Pandyan princess, 
taken possession of Kerala in 1299 A. 0. and proclaimed himself Lord 
Paramonnt in 1812 after indicting a defeat upon a Pandya prince 
named Vira (Dud! 0. L 203 apud Epig, Ind. IV. 145, 148). Wassaf ’s 
* Barmnl ’ looks like a miswriting of * Perumal,' the dynastic title of the 
Kings of Kerala But ‘ Manar ’ may be ' Mara ’ or ‘ Manar Barmul * may 
be Mdrdbarman [Maravarman] 

III. 59, Z. 6. And afUr him Tadar Jaiphl, who um lulled 412 Stjri 
' ' {1021 A.D.) 

It will be seen from this that Banakati (or Fanakati) has understood 
Alberdni's statement about Trilochanapala in the same way as Beinand and 
Saehau. He has read the word whidi is responsible for the error as 
and not . See my note on E D.IL 12 It is also (dear that Ban^b's 
.is an error for Tarojanpal, and this may coanten8n(^ 

the suggestion that the name which has been deciphered as Bralpnanpal 
(Jl^ji) ig a mistranscription of (Tarjinpal) No such name as 
Brainnanpal ocenra in Jurhadhaqabi or any of the other Arabic or Persian 
histones of Mahmud. 

III. 63, Z. 1’. Hts lAfflZfmud’s] featwes were o&ry ugly> 

Hamdnlla's own words are (iPfir. Gue, 895, 1 8). But 

F who has copied the story puts it more mildly. Jl»-j 

iy (L'22, 1 2 f. t), “The Saltan [Mahmud] was devoid of outward 
(or physical) beauty and grace.” In the Stydsaindma of Nizamu*l-mult 
which was completed in 485 H. (1092-3 A.0 ), and appears to be the earhest 
source of this anecdote, all that is said is that * he had not a 

handsome face.’ (Ed, Schefer, 44; Bombay Lith, Pt i p 49, L 9). Dr. Nazim 
repndiates the insinuation that Mahmud was ugly and quotes from Ibnn-1- 
Athir’s Kdmihtrt^TawdrUkh (VIIL 284), a passage in which that author 
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states that he had “ a fine complexioi], Handsome face, small eyes and a 
firm round ohm covered with a scanty beard.” (M. G. 151 Note). 

III. 64 , 1. 8. It is a rule among the Eindus that a King who has teen 
twice made prisoner by hfusulmdns ought no longer to 
retgn. 

This * twice * appears to be an interpolation or embellishment of 
IJamdalla’s It has been copied by Firishta (I. 24, 1. 12). But all that 

‘Utbi says is, ‘ If any (king) is taken prisoner by an enemy, it is 

not lawful for him to continue to reign (B D. II 27). 
in. 69 , 1. 14. SUs \!Aldu-d^*s] accession to the throne on the J6th of 
Bama^n, 696 E. {July 1296) 

^ In the Aligarh Lithographed text of the Khazatn edited by Syed 
M uinu-l'Haq, the 16th of Ramazan is said to have been a Wednw»day and 
22nd 2i"l'hijja, 695 B[., on which he ” again mounted the throne ” is stated to 
have been a Monday (p 11, 1. 10; 12, 1. 10; Tr Habib, 6, 7). 16th Ramazan, 
695 H., was Wednesday, 18th July, 1296 A. C., but 22nd 2i-l-hijja 
(Hisabi) was Sunday, 2l8t October, 1296 A.O. The discrepancy regarding 
the week day is not material. ‘Alau-d-din must have reached Dehli on 
the 22nd Eilah or Buyyat = 22nd October, 1296 A. 0., which was a 
Monday, 

III. 71 , 1. 9 [Ulugh] Khan sped swift as an arrow . . . until he reached 
the borders of Jar an Manfhwr^ the field of action* 

^ ese toponyms have not been identified, although the names are 
wntt^ m mu^the same way in the ‘AeZiiga, (‘Aligarh Text, p. 60, 1. 1), 

^ 10), the T A. (69, L 10) and 

B. (L 184:, Tr. 249). 

Some confusion has been introduced by an error in the B I. Text 
of Barani, where * Jalandhar ’ has been substituted (260, 1 11), but it 
may e safely dismissed as the interpolation of some ignorant scribe, 
oug Dowson has followed It. {162 tnfra). He notes, however, that the 
Mss. have Jadawa wa Manjur * and ‘ Jarat-mahud ’. It stands out clearly 
^m the original that the battle took place close to the banks of the 
ej. Amir Bhusrau tells us that Ulugh Khan “ ordered the standard" 

bearers to bind their standards to their backs; . .they turned their 

Tams toi^rds the Sutlej and without the atd of boats, they swam over the 
rtver, atnlsmg out their hands like oars impelling a boat. The Mughals 
^®fore the victorious army had plunged into the river; 
w en e wave of Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, 
tS, *; desperately.” (Trans. 23 ; Text 36, last line), 

passage ^ til struggle between the two hosts centred round the 

^as able to invaders were routed because the D,ehli army 

[Machhwar] or ^ is an error for MachJuir 

Macbhiwara, [Mechhiwar], t e. Machiwara or 

bes 27 miles east of Ludhiana. 
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It is a very old town and now lies “ abont four miles from the left 
bank of tEe Sutlej which formerly [t e. before 1800 A 0.] flowed close to 
the town.” (Thornton, 578). Its sltnahon on the river has always made 
it a place of strategic importance and it was Hnmayfln’s cmshing defeat 
of Sikandar Snr at Maohhiwara which enabled him to reconquer the 
Punjab. '.Aliwal also, where the battle which decided the First Sikh 
War took place, lies about forty miles west of Machhiwara, 

' Jaran ManjhQr* is once more mentioned in the Tar, Mub. in connect 
tion with a later Mongol invasion of the Pnnjab In the Chronicle 
of the year 884 H , the author says that Shaikh ‘All, the governor of 
Kabul, crossed the Sutle] at Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the whole 
district from Jalandhar to Jaran Manjhur his prisoners and returned 
along the banks of the Biah.” {Btbl Ind Text, 218, 1. 4) Elsewhere, he 
states that in 768 H Sultan Piruz Tughlaq went ont for Shtidr in 
ManjKur. [Tbid, 124, 11) 

* Jaran * may be the town of ‘ Jagraon * which lies 22 miles 
Bouthrwest of Ludhiana. (Constable 25 A b) A village called ' Chahlan * or 
' Chalan,’ also lies about ten miles from Machbiwara 

An alternative identiflcation is also possible ' Jaran * may be ' Zira * 
and Manjhur ‘ Makhu,’ (Constable 85 A b, I Q Atlas, 82 D 2) in Firaz- 
pur distnct, but the phonetic resemblance between the names seemsslight 
III. 71, 1. 17. Some MughaU were captured’ on Thursday, the 22nd 
of Balfiu-l-2.7chir »n (he year 696 H. 

The year is palpably wrong. In the Text (87, 1 4) and new Transla- 
tion (p 28), the date is given as Thursday, 22nd JElab‘iu-l-Akhir, 697 H. 
The Julian correspondence of this date, 6th February 1298 A C. was, 
according to the Indian Ephemeris, a Thursday. Barani (249, 1 1 f. f ), 
the T. A. (69, 1 10) and F. (1. 102, 1 18) put this invasion into the^d year 
year of the reign, « e, 696-7 H The correct year must be 697 H. 22nd^ 
Bab'in. 695 is imposdble, as,'Alau-d-dIn murdered his unde four months 
later, in the Bamazan of that year. ' 

IIL 72, 1, 14 from foot Malik'Akkir Beg, Mxibashara. 

The reading of the sobriquet in the 'Aligarh text is Mulik Akhur- 
bak-i-3f aisoro, Master of the Horse of the Left [Wmg] (Text. 41, 1 1; 
Tr 26), which may be correct, as Barani in his list of Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq’s grandees mentions a 8ar-salahddr-t-Maisara, and a Sarjandar- 
t-Maisara, as well as a Bar-salahdar-i-Maimana and a Sarjdndar-t- 
Moimana. (527, 11 14-16) We also learn that Safdar Mahk Sultani was 
^Khuriakrt-Maisara under Muhammad Tughlaq (Jbtd, 45i,\l 12), while 
Biaibat Ehan had occupied the same post under Balban (24, 1. 10). Amir 
Khusrau also mentions a Qaro BegH-Maisara. (Kh. F. Text 96, 1. 5, Tr 
?abih 65). 

III. 72, 1 10 from foot He obtained victory over them [Turtak and 

*Ah Beg] on the f2th of Jurndda-s sdni, A. S 
705. 
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The week-day is not given by BlliOt, bnt it is stated to have fceen 
Thursday in the Xiithdgraphi (p. 41, 1. 7 ,* Tr. 27) and it is ^correct. The 
Julian date was 80th December, A. 0. 

III. 74, 1, 1. Invasion under IghdZ Mudhir and Muddhir Tat Balwi. 

The tot name appears in the 'Ashtqa also as IqhdVi-mudhir, (Text, 
621 1* 1) Elliot himself .renders it as * Ikbal the stubborn,’ at 548 infra. - 

Barani calls him Iqbalmand, which literally means ‘ fortunate’ or ‘ lucky.’ 
The fact is that Blhusrau is punning upon the name. He abuses him as 
Iqbdl-i-Mudhir, ‘ Iqbal the Unlucky.* So the name of the second leader is 
written as Muddhir Tdi Baltoi. * Mudabir ’ signifies ’ one who turns his 
baek or runs away in a battle *, t. e. a coward. Elliot’s Tai Baltct is, as 
I shall presently show, a misreading of Tdhui. 

Persian authors are iuordinately fond of antithetical jingles upon' 
words. Budauni, for instance, speaks of Malln Iqbal Khan, who betrayed 
Nfisiru-d-dln Nasrat Shah and was afterwards defeated and slain by Kbizr- 
Khan, as ‘ Iqbal Khan-i-JtftwZ&ir.’ (Tr. I. 268). Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad also 
puns upon the name of M^asum Kabuli and calls him M‘asum-i-‘Afii. 

‘ M‘a 5 um ’ means ‘ sinless ’ and ‘Asi ’ means ‘ sinful’ (E.D.V. 415). Similar- 
ly, Yazdi describes the commander of the fort of Loni whose name was 
Maimhn (Auspicious), as Maxmun-trMaiehum (Maimun the Dl-omened),* 
{ZafarndTna. IL 86, L 11; 495 infra). Elsewhere, Yazdi says that a 
Raja whose name was Bdhrus (Fortunate) was really Badruz (Unfortu- 
nate). {Ibid. Text n. 161, L 4 1 1). He speaks of JSfusrat Khokhar, as 
fUji ft Cij.* (11,57, 1.5 f. f.). Barani also uses the phrases 
and (643 last hne; 645, L 9). 

The name of the second leader of this invasion is read as ‘ Tai Balwi ’ 
in Elliot’s translation, but the correct form is * Tabui ’ or ‘ Tibui ’ [ tS 
or and this is proved by the following couplets in which Amir’ 
Khusrau plays upon the name : 

of 3 Oj. fir- y.**' u/i 

(Text, p. 62). “One was Tabu, another Iqbal the Unlucky, the third Kapak, 
skilled in war and vengeance. According to custom, Hia Majesty ordered 
the great glory of Islam, Kafur [Camphor], to scatter the stench of the 
carrion Tabu, so that [<fl] no trace of it might remain outside.” He is 
called in the Text, Mudabir Taibu (45, 1. 3 f . f .) and the right reading is 

Tabui or Tibu. ytl or Tihu in Elliot’s Translation at 548, 546 infra 
is also wrong 

III. 74, 1. 20 The Sultan despatcfied Ulugh Khan for the destruc- 
tion of Somndth on 20th Jumdda-l-atowal 69S H. 

• ‘Aligarh Text differs from Elliot’s. The date it gives 

Jnmadi-l-awwal, 699 H. (Text 50, 1. 8 ; Habib’s Tr. p. 
A ino invasion of Gnaarat is put by Barani (251, 1. 10) and the T. A. 
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(69, 1. 17) into the beginning of the 8rd year (697-8 H ). F gives 697 (I 
103, 1. 1), but B has 698 (1, 189=Tr I 255) 20th Jnniadia-1-awwal, 698, 
was Monday, 23rd February, 1299 , 20th Jumadin-l-awwa], 699=Friday, 
12th Febraary, 1300. But 20th J omadin-I-awwal, 697, was Wednesday, 6th 
March, 1298 This Tvouid indicate that 697 is the right reading 699 most 
be due to the usual confusion betiveen ^ and ^ in the Semitic sciipt. 
Hajji Dabir has 697 H. (Z W 784, 1 18). 

Ill 75, I 4 from foot On the ^'d of Zi-l-E*ada A B 700, {Ins strong 

fort [BantTiambhor] was taken. 

This date, 8rd Zi-l-q‘ad, 700 H , corresponds to 10th [or 11th July], 1301 
A. C Accordmg to the Hammtra Maha Kdvya, the fortress was stormed 
on a day in Shravan of the 18th year of Hammira, whose reign is stated 
to have commenced in V. S 1340=1283 A 0 (Ed. Kirtane, Introd. 27, 
47) Ct appears from the Tables m PiUai’s Hindu Chronology, that 1st 
Shravan Am&nta (as well as Purnimanta), 1858 V S, corresponded to 
Thursday, 6th July, 1891 A 0. The month and year given by the author 
of the Kavya thus seem to be correct and the stronghold must have been 
stormed on the 6th (or 6th) of Shravan, 1358 V. S The week-day is not 
stated in Elliot’s translation, but it is given as Toesday in the Test, (58, 
1 8, Tr. 41). Calculation shows that 10th July, 1301 A. C , fell on a Mon- 
day The discrepancy indicates that Khnsran’s 8rd is again 3rd Ruyyat 
If the week-day is right, the real date was the llth of July 
in 76, 1 2 The temple of Bahtr Deo, and the temples of other gods, 
torn e all razed to the gt'ound. 

jjl-i* ^ Jjl ; ‘Aligarh Text 68, last line. 
This may mean that the temple was dedicated to Bhairava Heva, t « to 
Shiva or to Bhairava, one of the ' ganas 'or inferior manifestations of Shiva 
or Mahadeva Abul Fazl says that there was an idol eighteen cubits high 
of Eala Bhairav m the fortress of Kalinjar, {Jin, Tr 11 159) and this idol 
still exists theie (Hunter, Imp Qaz. m 886) ' Bhairava ’ literally means 
‘ternble ’ and is one of the epithets of Shiva himself, as Bhaiiavi is that 
of his wife (Dowson, Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, s n). Shiva is also 
called Mahakala But ‘ Bhairava ’ does not much resemble ‘Bahir ’ Biusrau, 
who was well acquainted with Hmdi, is not likely to have spelt it as 
Another explanation, therefore, may he that the temple had been founded 
by Bahir Deo, who was Baja of Banthambhor, during the reign of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, (T N in B.D. H 367, 870 Text 292, 1 2 f f , 299, 
1 8), for implormg aid from the gods The Hammtra Media Kavya states 
that Bahad Deva or Vagbhata was succeeded by his son Jaitra Sinha 
who abdicated m favour of his son, Hammira, in or about 1340 V. S. 
(1283 A 0 ) (Kirtane ’s Introd 26-7) 

III 76, 1. 5. Eat Mahlak Deo, ofMalwa and Koka hts Pardhan. 

Hajji Dabir also gives the name of the Bija as Mihlak Deo. (Z. W 
788, 1 12) F (1. 115, L 4) asserts that Koka was the King of Malwa, but 
Wassaf agrees with Khosrau, ge informs os that the country was in a 
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state of civil war on account of the intrigues of an over-ambitious minister 
who aspired to supreme power. Melaga or Megala G^ekala, or Mokala) 
IS a name which occurs in the inscriptions of the Ohudasamma rulers of 
Junagadh. (B. G. Vni. 488, 498 ; Burgess, A. S W. I., II. 164, Duff. 0. L 
284). P. is followed in the C. H. I. (Ill 111), and the Raja is spoken of there 
as Koka or ‘ Haranand.' Elhusrau is most probably right in stating that 
Koka was his Pi'odhan, or WaBt7\ as he says m the 'Ashiqa. (650 infra) 

III. 76, 1 . 6 from foot This event [the conquest of Malwa] occurred on 

Thursday t the 6th of J umddorl-avnoal A. H. 
705. 

Dowson throws doubt on the accuracy of this date and avers that it 
must be either wrong or “ the event taken out of chronological order.” But 
EIhusrau narrates the events in groups and not in the strict sequence of 
time. The ‘Aligarh Iiith is in agreement with Elliot’s Ms. (Text 63, 1 13 , 
Tr. 46). 6th Jumadi I. (Hisfl&t), 705 H., corresponded with Tuesday, 28rd 
November, 1305 A. C. 

B. puts the conquest into 700 H. (1. 196,=Tr. I 264) P. (1. 116, 1. 6) 
gives 10th’ Jumadiu-l-awwal, 704 H. Haaji Dabir says Mandu was taken 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of Jumadi 1. 706 (788, 1. 13). The 0 H. I (p 111) 
gives 9th December, 1805 H, which synchronises with 2l8t Jumadi 
L 705, Sir Wolseley Haig has taken the year from Blhusrau, but mis- 
calculated the Julian correspondence. 

III. 76, last line. On Monday^ the 8th Jumada-s-sant 702 H ...the 

army started wxfh a view to the capture of Chitor. 

The Juban equivalent, 28th January 1303, was a Monday. 

III. 77, 1 . 3. The fort [Chitor] was taJcen on Monday, the 11th of 
Muharram A. H 703, 

11th Muharram, 703 H. {Hisabt), corresponded to Sunday, 25th 
August, 1803 A. 0. Khusrau seems to have again given the Buyyat date, 
and if Monday is right, the exact Julian correspondence must be 26th 
August, 1303 A. 0. 

III. 77, I, 8 from foot. He [Kafiir] arrived there [at Deogir] on Satur- 
day, the 19th of Bamazan A. H. 706. 

The Hisabi or Book-rule date synchronised with 24th March, 1307 
A. 0. and was a Priday This again proves that Khusrau ’s reckoning is 
in accordance with the Hilali or Buyyat method. As the week-day is 
most probably correct, the Julian equivalent must be the 25th of March, 
1307. 

III. 78, 1 . 4. On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, A. H. 708 , .... the 
king set out on his expedition against Siwana. 

^ Hajji Dabir gives the identical date and year, (788, 1. 20), and the 
Ali^rK Text is in agreement with Elliot’s Ms. (p 74, 1. 8), though the year 

^ ^ Translation (p. 63). But it is again stated that “ the dead 
Satal Deo was brought before the lions of the imperial 
tureshold on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rab‘ia-l-awwal, 708 H. (p. 77, L 12). 
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18tK Muharram, 708 H., was Wednesday, 3rd July, 1308 A C 28rd 
Eab'iul-l-awwal, 708 H , was Tuesday, 10th September, 1308 A . 0. This 
calculation proves that 708 is right and 710 H wrong. The compiler 
of the TariMrt-Alfi, who has used Khusrau's, work, also gives 698 Btfilai 
(=708 Hijn). (B. D. V 166) 

F (I 118, 1. 11) puts it into 706 and the T M (78, 1 6) and B. (I 196= 
Tr 264), into 700 H , which shows how unreliable the chronology of these 
compilers is 

III. 78, 1 11. Malik Kamahird din Qarg 

The sobriquet is transliterated here as ‘ 6arg ’ Banking has * Kark * 
(B Tr I. 266, 267) and ‘ Qarg,’ (Ih 282), while Sir Denison Boss writes 
*Kurg.’ (Z W, Index, la) ‘Karg* means ‘rhinoceros’ and ‘Kurag,’ 
‘a head rendered bald by the disease called scald head ’ The correct form 
IS really ‘ Gurg ’ (wolf) Khusrau puns on the by-name and says that 
Elamalu-d-dln “ excelled in killing hons as much as the toolf excels in 
killing sheep.” (Text, 76, 1 2, Tr 54) Elsewhere, he writes that “ ‘Alau- 
d-din, the just protector of his subjects, entrusted the flocks to the ‘ Wolf,’ 
in order that he might guard the young she-goats from the thorns of his 
temtory.” (Text, 78, 1 5, ihtd 55) 

This word-play indicates that the mck-name was * Qurg * Kark, 
Garg and ‘ Kurg ’ are all demonstrably erroneous Ibn Batuta, who was 
personally acquainted with Kamalu d-din’s son, Malik Hushang, explicitly 
states that the sobriquet ‘ Qurg ’ signifies ‘ Wolf’ (Defrfimery, HI 143, 
144, 335). This settles the matter This Malik Hushang is mentioned 
at 619 tnfra, as having rebelled and fled to the infidel Prince Burabrah, 
whom I have identified with the Koli Chief of Jawhar in Thana district. 
Hushang ’s revolt is mentioned also in the Tdrikh-i-MiibaraksMht. (Text, 
106, L 8). 

III. 78, 1, 7 from foot The at my arrived at Mas'udpur, so called 

after fhe son of King Mas ad. 

The derivation is philologioally impossible and there must be some 
error or inadvertence. Mas‘udpur can only mean ‘ City of Mas‘ud’ and 
the town was named, most probably, after Sultan 'Alau-d-din Mas'ud, the 
son of Iltutmish, and not after his son There must have been some 
confusion in the mind of the author as regards the meaning of ‘pur’. 
It signifies ‘ son ’ in Persian, but it seems absurd to foist any such mean- 
ing upon the woid, when it occurs os a suffix in the name of a town in 
Hindustan. But the fault may lie with the Text. 

Ill 79, 1 1. The army crossed the floe rivers, the Jan, the Chambal, the 
Kunwdri, the Niyas and Bahujt 

Elliot notes that the name of the fourth river can bo also read as 
* Bambas’ and surmises that “ the Niyas and the Bahuji must be the rivers 
now known as the Sind and the Betwa ” He makes no attempt to restore 
the true readings, but this can be done, as tioo vei y similar names, Nitoaj 
andPahtOi are found in our Gazetteers. Thornton tolls us that the Ntwaj is 
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one of the tributaries of the Kali Smd, the two streams meeting 86 miles 
below the Molmnara Pass. (Gaz 479. 524). The Chambal is a tributary of 
the Jamna. The Kunwari (/&. 614), Nircdj and Pahuj are all branches 
of the Smd which itself is an afSuent of and falls into the Chambal. 
The Pahuj rises in a lake about twenty miles south-west of Jbansi in 
Lat 26®-18' N., Long. 78°-25'' B. and falls into the Sind. It is crossed by 
ford on the route from Gw&lior to Kalpi in Lat 26°-6^ N., Long. 79°^' 
B (Gaz. 8. V Pohooj, p. 771). 

According to the Imp. Gaz., the Pahuj and the Betwa are both tri- 
butaries of the Jumna. The Pahuj runs from south to north, while the 
Betwa flows from west to east (XIV. 17-8) The two rivers are in fact 
sister-streams and not unBkely to be confused with each other. 

Elliot and Dr As^angar can make nothing of the name ‘ Bahuji * and 
suggest that it must be an error, as the Betwa is the river that is meant 
Dr. Ayyangar even seeks to explain it away by the supposition that the 
“ Betwa was perhaps known as the Bhoji in Khusrau’s day, because it was 
by damming the upper course of the river that the great Bhojpur lake 
near Bhopal had been formed." (Kh P. Introd. xxiv). As there is no 
evidence in support of the conjecture, the more probable condusion must 
he that Khuarau mAont to write ‘ Pahuj ' The designations by which 
rivers are known to the common people are often discrepant, the same 
nver is known by different names in different parts of its course and the 
tributary is sometimes confused with the principal stream or mce versa 
Khusrau had no personal acquaintance with this part of the country, and 
had no special qualifications as a geographer. His topography ;is not 
always in exact accordance with facts, and he seems to have mixed up the 
names of rivers When everything is considered, it seems that his ‘ Niyas * 
is meant for the ‘ Niwaj ’ and his ‘ Bahuji ’ intended for the ‘ Pabfij ’ 

III. 79 , 1 3. They arrived at Sultdnpur, commonly called Irijpur, 
where the army halted four days. 

This Iri jpur is an unsolved puzzle I venture to suggest that it is Irioh, 
It is a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is 
such as to give it great mihtary irapoitance Thornton says that it “ hes at 
a strategic point and the Bntish army nndor the Marquis of Hastings was 
encamped hero in 1817, when it advanced on Gwalior to intimidate Scindia. 
It lies on the southern hank of the Betwa, on the road from Saugor to 
Gwalior and is sixty five miles south-east of the latter. Its former conse- 
quence and possession of a large Musalman population are manifested 
by the numerous mausoleums surmounted fay domes around it ” (Gaz. s n, 
Erich or Irej) It is mentioned by Baiani (523, 1 14), Shams-i-Siraj (T 
E. 237 last line), the Emperor Babur (B N. Tr. 690) and also in the 
^nhnnationof the A N (E D VI. 108) and the Bod Nam {lb VH. 7). 
It nf probably by a guess or gloss of Eirishta’s, identified 

omnio^ Elhdipur (S I. M. I. p. 88), but he has since abandoned the 
» now proposes to locate it somewhere near Bhilsa and Bhopal, 
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“ a little more to the north than Bhilsa, a good deal less to the sontK than 
Bhopal ” (Kh. P. Tr Introd xxv.) Bat this is too vague to be satisfactory 
or helpfal Bfe thinks that the last of the five rivers crossed by the 
army, the Bhoji or Bahuji, the nver which was passed just before reach- 
ing Injpur, most be the Betwa (J c xxiv). Now Track is situated on the 
Behoa The fact is most sigmf cant in this connection and dearly indi- 
cates that Irgpur may be located with mnch greater certainty at Irach. 
The dose phonetic resemblance also is in favonr of the identifoation. 

It may be also observed that Bhilsa and Bbop^ take ns much more 
to the south than is warranted by Khusrau’s directions He informs us 
that In j pur was reached after fifteen marches in all— 9 from Dehli to 
Mas'udpur and 6 from Masudpur to Injpur. As a day’s march is reckon- 
ed by Dr. Ayyangar himsdf at about 15 miles, this means that Irijpur 
was about 226 miles southwards of Dehh Now, 

Dehh IS in Lat. 28“-38' N , Long. 77'’-12' B. 

Bhopal in Lat 23°-16' Nn Long 77“-36' E. 

Bhilsa in Lat 23°-82' N., Long 77°-61' E 

There is thus a difference of about degrees of Latitude between 
Dehli and Bhilsa, t. e. a map-distance of about 860 miles, at least, at 69^ 
miles to a degree of Latitude— which is considerably m excess of 225 If 
the difference m Longitude also is taken into account, it would be nearer 
400 than 360 On the other hand, Irijpar is in Lat 26“-47' N , Long 
79°-9' E. The difference in Latitude is nine minutes short of three degrees, 
f. e., about 200 miles, that in Longitude ItV degrees, that is, about 120 
miles or about 235 miles altogether, as the crow flies. Again, as Inch is 
65 miles south-east of Gwalior and as Gwalior is 175 miles south from 
Dehli, the total distance of Inch from Dehli works out at about 240 miles. 

Dr Ayyangar is sure that Injpur was somewhere near Chanderi, 
where a muster of the army was held according to Barani Indeed, he 
suggests that the four days’ halt at Irijpur which is recorded m Khusrau’s 
itinerary was probably made for this muster or review. Now Chanderi 
and Inch are in fairly close proximity to each other Inch lies 65 miles 
south-east and Chanderi 105 miles south of Gwalior (Tbj Chanden 
and Irich are bracketed together by Barani in his list of *Alfiu-d-diu’s 
territories. (Test, 328, 1 14). Shams also mentions Mahoba, Irich and 
Chanden in juxtaposition. {T F. Tost, 287 last line) 

III 79,1.4 Thirteen day 8 [after leaung Irijpur] they arrived at 
Kkandhdr 

The name is wntten ‘ Khanda * in the Lith (82, 1 6; Tr 58), and 
phonetic resemblance points to Khandwa, which is a very old town and 
supposed to be mentioned by Alberuni also in one of his itineraries. 
(B D. I 60 q V. my note). Dr Ayyangar was at one time disposed to 
identify it with Khandhar, somewhere north of Bidar in the Deccan, 
(S.I.M I 89), but his second thoughts inclme towards Khandwa. (Kh. 
P. Introd. xxv). The difficulty is that the iKintext which follows clearly 
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indicates that the Narmada was crossed afUr and not hefore ‘Blanda’ 
was reached The army is said to have arnved there on the Ist oi Rajah, 
halted for fourteen days, and “ advanced again It then “ passed 
through torrents and water courses Every day it arrived at a new 
river. There were means of crossing all the nvers, but the Nerbadda was 
such that you might say that it was a remnant of the universal deluge.” 
(See also Habib’s Tr B8) This seems to invalidate the proposed identi- 
fication, as Khandwa is several miles south and not north' of the 
Narmada. 

IH. 79, last line. They arrived at a place totthin the borders of 

Btja^nagar, which was pointed out as containing a 
diamond mine. It was in a Dodb, one river being 
the Tashar^ the other Bariiji. 

‘Basiragarh’ in the Lith. (87, 1. 2; Tr. 60), where the rivers are 
called ‘ Tashahar ’ and ‘ Buji,’ but it is noted that ‘ Yashahar ’ may be read 
also as ‘ Bishnahr’ or ‘ Yasnahr.’ (Ibid.). There can be little or no doubt 
that ‘Basiragarh’ is a misreading of ‘Bairagarh’, i e Wairagarh’. 
It IS now in the Qarh-Chiroli tahsil of Ohanda district, 0. P , and is 
situated very close to the left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary 
of that nver, called the Kobragarhi, about 80 miles south-east of Nag- 
pur, Lat. 20‘-27' N , Long. 80®-l(y B Constable, 32 B a. 

The diamond-mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by Pirishta, who says 
it was in the Kallam district, which was conquered by Ahmad Shah Wall 
Bahmam from the Raja of Gondwara, to whom it then belonged. (I 323, 
1 4) Garcia da Orta also was not ignorant of its existence, (Ball, Tr. 
Tavernier, II. 452, 460) Abul Pazl, too, states that Bairagarh had a 
diamond mine and that the Gond Ra]a of Chanda, named Babjeo, had 
wrested it only a short time before he wrote, (1696 A. C.) from another 
chief (Zin. Tr. II. 230) 

The names of the rivers which formed the Duab or interamnia are 
manifestly corrupt A possible restoration of is Bardahi 

or Bardaha, ». e. the Wardha Yashar looks like a mistranscnption of 
Bain [or Wain]. ‘Bishnahr’ may be read as Pashnahi. TheoldHmdu 
name of the Wain- Ganga was Payoshm {Bhdqvata Parana, V. xix 17). 
III. 80, 1. 4. He arrived at the fort of Sarbar, which is considered 
among the provinces ofTilang. 


Sarbar must be Sirpur-Tandur, now in ‘Adilabad district, Haidara 
bad State. Constable s Atlas, PI. 32 A b In the corresponding passagi 
of his History, P. states that Kafur halted at Indur (now callec 
Nizamabad), on the borders of Tilang, (I 119, 1. 4) and the statement i 
pleated in the C H.I. (HI. 115), but it does not seem to be correct 

south-west of it and i 

detnnr to Warangal via Indur would have been an unnecessar; 

than it is ^ Place of much greater importanc( 

ow. It was the capital of the Southern Gond Kingdom befor 
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Balliilpir. Ballalpir was superseded by Ofianda, after whidi place, the 
kingdom itadf dame to be called and it is always mentioned under that 
name in the Mnghal histones. 

Ill 80, 1. 23. On {he 14{h of the mon£h [dfh'a&dn], {Iiey arnoed at 
Kunarpal 

Khnarbal in the Lith (90,1 5) Dr. Ayyangar is of the opinion that 
this place was tn close proxtmUy to Warangal and must be the village 
named Kunar, a little to the S S W. of that town (Z o xxvin) But 
there is no such imphcation in Khusrau’s own words. All that he says is 
that a reconnoitring party was despatched from Eunarpal to Hannom- 
konda Nothing is said about tlie distance and the place meant may be 
Gflrapalli in the district of Blgandal or Karimnagar (I G. XII 5) 
Elgandal is less than 30 miles due north of Hannamkonda. Xhusrau’s 
‘An Makinda’ (1 27) is Hannamkonda, which was the capital of the 
X^atiya Rajas before Warangal Constable, 82 A b 
III 83, I 10 And cries o/'huzza buzz and khuzza khuzz, the acclama- 
tions of the triumph of holy warriors, arose. 

Dowson notes that this is an early Eastern use of the familiar 
English ‘Huzza’, but there are several instances of its use in older 
authors, eg. in Baihaqi, whose History was written between 448-456 A H. 
(1066-1068 A. C.). e g cJlj- J ^ (Text, 139, 1 6) , J 

(Text, 176, 1 «=*- i (Text, 279, 1 6 f f ) The word 

occurs also in Gardezi (Z A 88, L 6 f f ), and Barani (T P 199, 1 16) 
III. 83, 1, 21. He [Laddar Deo] sent a golden image of himself with 
a golden chain round its neck in acknowledgment of las 
submission 

P differs here from Ehusrau and asserts that it was the Raja of 
Siwana, and not Laddar Deo of Warangal who sent a golden image of 
himself as a token of submission. (L 118, 1. 18) He has been followed 
by Sir W, Haig (0 H I, HI 114) But these averments appear to be 
erroneous and founded on some misunderstanding In the 'Ashlqa also, 
Amir Ehusrau explicitly states that it was the Baja of Warangal who 
made an attempt to placate the ruthless invader by sending him ‘ a 
golden idol’ of himsalf. (550 infra, ‘Aligarh Text, p 69). The confusion 
IS, perhaps, due to the fact that in this poem, the account of the siege 
and the capture of Siwana is followed immediately by that of the inva- 
sion of Warangal P is not infrequently an maecurate copyist and he 
must have read the hues hurriedly or carelessly It may be noted that 
the Raja of Siwana is explicitly said by Ehusrau to have been killed 
ffghtmg, while Rudra Fratap saved his life by abject submission The 
discrepancy between the two statements is undoubtedly glaring, but the 
authority of the later compiler cannot, in any cose, outweigh that of the 
contemporary annalist from whom ho has confessedly borrowed his 
account. 

III. 84, Z, 6 from foot. On Tuesday, the 24th of Muharram, 710 H. 
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The corresponding Ohristian date, 23rd Jane, IBIO A.O., teas a 
Tuesday. (Ind. Bph.). 

III. 87, 1. B. r/ifi secH'esembltng army moved to Ohurganw. 

Dr. Ayyangar at first identified Ghurganw with a village called 
Kharegam, a little to the S.W. of Indore and E. of the road to Dhar and 
Ujjain. (S.I.M.1. 101, 194) He is now inclined to place it somewhere 
between Bnrhanpur and the Tapti (stc). Bat as he is unable to find any 
place called * Ghurganw ’ on the maps, in this vicinity, he leaves the 
exact situation undecided. (Kh. E. Tr. Introd. xxix). I venture to say 
that it is * Eihargon *, now in Nimar district. Constable, 81 0 a. It lies 
on the Kundi river, a tributary of the Narmada, in Lat. 2L°-50'' N , Long. 
75°-37' E (I.G. XV. 251). Thornton describes it as a decayed town with 
a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying sixty miles south of Indore, 
It was situated on the old high road from Hindustan to the Dekkan and 
Akbor halted here on his way from Agra to Asirgarh. It was hero 
also that Abul Pazl had an interview with him in regard to the con- 
quest of Asir. (A.N. III. 768-=Tr. 1148 , see also B.D. VI. 136, 1. 7 and 
my note there). Khargon lies about 25 miles from the strong fortress of 
Bijagorh and Khwafi Elhan states that Bijagarh was also caUed Khargon. 
(E.D VIL 499) It IS situated about 25 miles south of the spot where the 
Narmada is forded without much difficulty and Malik Kafur did what 
most wayfarers did in those times, when he encamped here after crossing 
the nver. It was a place of considerable importance and E. records the 
tradition that Gharghn (Khargon), Biaigarh and Handiya were all built 
by the renowned Raja Bhoja [Paramara] of Dhar. (L 13, 1 7 f. f.=B D. 
VI. 569). 

Khargon is mentioned in many of the itineraries of the old European 
travellers. Einch passed through it on his journey from Burhanpur to 
Agra (E. T. I 140) and so did John Jourdain in 1611 A.O , when he 
travelled from Surat to the same town. (Journal, Ed Poster, 147) See 
also De Laet, who calls it a big town lying on the route from Mandu to 
Burhanpur, at a distance of 24 Kos from the former and 37 from the 
latter. (Tr. Hoy land, 31) . 

III. 88, h 5. [The Muhammadun army ] ..... after five days arrived at 
Bandrt in the country {(kt'a) of Paras Deo Dalvi^ 

Dr, Ayyangar thinks this is Pandharpur and he may be right, though 
the phonetic resemblance between the two toponyms is slight, if not 
shadowy. Baudii is said to have been reached five days after leaving 
Deogir, and after the Sina, Godavary and Bhimd had been crossed. 
The road taken is supposed by Dr. Ayyangar to have started from Barsi 
along a familiar and frequented route, which is mentioned m an 
inscription of Vira Someshwara Hoysala. He assures us that Pandhar- 
pur was the frontier station between the Yadava and Hoysala kingdoms 
at this time (KK P. Tr. Introd. xxx) 

III 90, 1 15. The Rai Bir fled to Kandiir. 
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Sir ‘Wolsdey Haig supposes Ihis to be Kadur in Kadur district, 
M 3 Wre (0. H. I lU, 116), Oonstable, PI. 8i, C c. But Dr. Ayyangar is 
sure that it is Elantianw, about five miles north of the island of Shrivan- 
gam. He Bays that Blad&r m Mysore is too distant from Sladnra, Birdhnl 
and the Pandya country and will not fit into the context. (S M M 1. 
72; El. P. Tr. Introd. xxxv). Kannannr lies about eight miles north 
of Triohinopoly town and was the Hoysala capital in the Cfaola country 
in the thirteenth century. It lies south of Samayapuram in Tnchinopoly 
taluk Lat. 10"-56' Nh Long. 78°-15^ E. (I G XXH 8-5). 

The names of the other places mentioned in this section — Tabar [Top- 
pur Pass?], Sarmali [Sirumalaif], Birdhnl [Viruddhuvalli or Vimddha- 
chalam?], Jalkota,BIham [Kambam Valley, g v I G.2[X.109 *]are corrupt 
and written in various ways. They have not been satisfactorily identified 
and there seems to be no prospect of reasonably certain conclusions being 
reached m regard to them, as there are no clues and no data to guide us. 
111. 90, Z. 6 from foot He had heard that in Brdhmaelpuri, there teas 

a great tdol 

‘ Barmat-puri * in the ‘Aligarh Text, 169, L 1 , 102. This has been 
supposed by some authors to be meant for Bameshwaram, partly on 
account of the partial phonetic resemblance between the two names and 
partly because P. states that Kaf nr built a mosque in that “ sacred city of 
the infidels ”. (I. 119, I 1 1 f ) Sir W, Haig subscribes to the opinion, 
though he is not sure whether the mosque was erected m the island of 
Bameshwaram itself or on the mainland opposite to it (CHI III 116) 
Dr. Ayyangar thinks 'Barmastpuri' must be Chidambaram, because 
Chidambaram has a golden ceiling and is known also as Brahmapuri, 
but He IS not prepared to reject the identification with Bameshwaram 
and think sit eJso possible that the temple of Sbrirangam may be meant, as 
it also has "fa golden roofing ”. (S I M, I 108-9 ; Kh P Tr xsxvii-vii) 
III 91, 1. 5 from foot The Bat had fled, ... .. hut had left ftco or 

three elephants in the temple of Jaguar 
{JagannatVi. 

Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannatb, t e , 
Vishnu, is discountenanced by Dr. Ayyangar, who assures us that ‘Jaguar ’ 
is a corruption of * Chokkanath which is one of the alternative Tamil 
names of Shiva or Snndaresha, the patron deity of the town of Madura 
The Tamil ‘Ohokka* has the same meaning as the Sanskrit ‘ Snndara’. 
(S. I. M I 96, Kh. P. Tr xxxii). The great temple of Snndarcshwara is 
still the outstanding monument of the city Vijayaranga Chokkanath was 
the name of one of the Nayaks or later Bangs of Madura in the 17th 
century. The name is pronounced ‘ Sokkanath ’ See also L G XXIIT. 
108. 

Ill 91, last line The elephants amounted to five hundred and ticelve 

The number of the elephants is vanously stated by the chroniclers. 
Ehnsrau puts it down as 612 in this passage, but has 500 in the 
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^Amga, (551 infra), Barani raises it to 612. (204 infra). In F. (I. 120, 
1.7) and B. (L 197=Tr 266), it is whittled down to 812, but this is 
most probably due to a copyist having written instead of 

y 312 is almost certainly wrong, though it is accepted in 
the C. H. I. ni, 116. In the Khazain, Amir Khusrau explicitly states 
that 108 were captured at Kandur, 260 at Barmastpuri and 2 or 3 at 
Madura This makes 360 or 361 at the least, even if the 36 taken from 
the Ba^a of Dvara Samudra (Barani, 833, 1. 6 ) are not reckoned, 
in. 92, 1 B. On Sunday, the 4ih ofTAArUjja 110 H. Malih Kafdr ....re- 
turned towards Ddili .. and arrived on Monday, 

the 4ih of Jumdda-s-sani 111 H. 

4 th Bi-l-hijja, (^asabi) 710 H., was Saturday, 24th April, 1311 and 4th 
Jumadi II 711, Monday, 18th October, 1311 A. 0. In the Translation, 
(p, 108), it is stated that ‘Alau-d-din held the Darbar on Monday, 14th 
Jumadiu-s-sani, 711 H. (p. 108), but it must be a shp, as the corresponding 
Julian date, 28th October 1311 A. 0., was a Thursday. The Lithograph 
reads the date correctly as Monday, 4th Jumadi II. (181, L 3 t f.). 

III. 98, 1. 23. [Sultan Ndsirurd-din] passed muchofhts time in mahing 
copies of the Holy Boole, 

What Barani really says is 15 ^^ 3 I ^ Jllj. 

26,1.7 f. f. ‘ He supported himself mostly from what ho earned by the 
transcription of the Holy Book.* Ibn Batuta (493 infra), the T.A. and F. 
say that the Sultan made two copies of the Quran every year, and that his 
own food was paid for out of the money obtained by selling them. They 
also tell a story in this connection. On being informed that unduly' high 
prices were paid for these copies by one of his courtiers, he took care to 
see that they were put on the market without revealing the name of 
the august senbe The actual words used by^both Nwamu-d-diu and 
Firishta are o* iSV. (T.A 37, 1.10 11; 

F. I. 64, 1. 3). See also B. (I. 90 = Tr. 128). 

ni. 102 , 1. 10 . Some of the old Shamsi slaves who shll occupied 

exalted positions, often sa%d to him [J5aZ6an]. 

. 4 ;U cU is:^. 31 ^ ; Text, 60, 1 . 8 , 

merely signifies that they were alive, lit. “ who were still left on the seat 
of life or existence owing to the protection of Balban ”, The phrase is 
again used by Barani and in the same sense at pp. 360, 11 . 6 , 21, and 651, 
1. 11. In the last passage, he says that many persons who had witnessed 
the ferocious cruelties and massacres of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji were alive 
in 758 H, the year in which he completed his own 
History Of. also Shams, j j I’ {Tar. Firusr 

^ ^ Sullan Firuz Shah was alive.** 

» . 9 In the neighbourhood of Dehli, there loere dense jungles, 
through which many roads passed, 

V. j .. environs of 
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Dehli, thick and numerona jungles had gvoton tip ” Here is not a 
noun meaning ‘road’, but the participial form of "to grow.” They 
would not have been “dense jungles” in the real sense of that word, if 
“ many roads had passed through ” them 

III, 104, 1 18, The Mitcattie tcotild ofien come to the Sar^hauz and 
assault the toater-carrters and the girls 

UjV j . . . Jjj ^ 

^y, , B6, L 5 f f. Dowson remarks in the Footnote that “ the 

printed text and the Mss. say JSxvddns, but Finshta has Mitcaltis, and he 
18 no doubt right. The copyists must have misunderstood the name.” But 
the printed text is quite correct in speaking of them as ul^dfetoon.t «. 
Meos and ^ajji Dabir also reads ot>:* (781, 1, 21) ‘Mewatti' is an 
alternative form, and there are large numbers of 'Meos’ still in the 
State of Alwar and Gurgoon district Mewat, in fact, is the country of 
the * Meos ’ The Meos used to come to the haiiks [j-] of the Reservoir 
built by Sultan Shamsu-d-din Iltutmisfa, which is mentioned on the 
immediately preceding line as ' the Sultan’s (iltutmish’s 

Reservoir * This tank is frequently spoken of also as the ‘ Hauz-i*Shamsi’ 
and distinguished from the ' Hauz'i-Kh^’ or Hauz-i-'Alai constructed by 
‘Alau-d'din Bhalji at a later date The ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi ’ is called 
‘Hauz-i-Sultani’ by Amir BZhusrau also m the BZh F. (Text, 31, 1. 11; Tr, 
Habib 19) 

III. 105, 1 19. Kampil, Paitialt and Bhojpur had been the strongholds 
of the robbers 

Bhojpur is a very common toponym in India. This is the Bhojpur 
which lies about eight miles south-east of Farmfchabad and about thirty 
miles north-west of Qanauj Pattiali is now in Etah district and Jalah 
(h ^) may be the place of that name in that of ‘Aligarh Kateher (last 
lino) IS a somewhat indefinite geographical expression It is strictly speak- 
ing, the tract lying between the Ramganga, Sharada andKbanaut nvers, 
but IS loosely employed for what is now called Bohilkhand Mr Crooke 
derives the name from Kather, “ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requinng copious rain for irrigation,” of which the soil of the 
district is chiefly composed. (Tribes and Castes, III 176) But the alter- 
native derivation from the Sana Kashiha,* \70od,* Hindi Katheri, ‘wood- 
man,’ or ‘carpenter,’ (Elhot, Races I 318-4) is at least equally probable. 
III. 106, 1 . 9 from foot And the countries of B&daun, Amroha, Sam- 

bhal and Kanxoari continued safe from the 
violence of fhe people of Kateher 

In the 0. H. I III 77, it is proposed to identify Kanwari, Kanori or 
Canon (iS.^^) with Gunnaur, in Budaun district Constable, PL 27, 
Da. But ,Barani speaks of Kanaudi which can be also read as 

Kdnori, again at 288, 1 8. Thornton mentions a Genori or Qenouri in 
Bulandshahr, 55 miles south-east of Dehh. Lat. 2S°-2Q' N., Long. 78°-4' E. 
Gunnaur is bis Goonnour, Lat 28‘’-15' N, Long. TB’-SO' B., which hq 
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locates 44 miles north-west of Budann town. The identity of ‘Kanwari^ 

with Gunnaur is made still more doubtful by the fact that Barm 

speaks of ‘Gunnaur not as ‘Kanwari* or ‘ Kanaudi^ or 

butas ‘Ghanur a few pages below. (121 infra; Text 106, last line). 

Balkan is there said to have “crossed the Ganges at the ferry of 

Ghanur,” on his return to Dehli by way of Budaun. 

in. 110, last line \8'adi] sent some verses in his own hand. 

Text 68, 1. 12. “Sent a casket, or collection 
(lit boat) of Ghazala in his own handwriting.” This phrase Ji/ 
occurs in a famous couplet of Hafiz : 

C--I J 1 .i—I Jli- jl Jli ^ j i 

(Bombay Lithograph, 1267 A. H. No. 69 ; Jarrett’s Edition, No. 47). 

HI. 113, 1. 19. Anibttion had laid its egg xn his head. 

Barani was well-read in the historical literature and this is a 
conscious or unconscious reminiscence of ‘Utbi, who speaks of Satan 
having “ laid an egg in Jaipal's brain and hatched it.” (B.D. IL 19). 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad says of Buhlul Lody that “ the bird of Imperial 
sway had laid an egg in his brain” (T. A. 119, last line) and Budaum 
wnt03 that “ the crow of conceit had made its nest in the brain of Shah 
Abu-l.M‘aah”. a 462=:Tr. I. 586) 

III. 114, 2. 3 AUigin *Uhe long-haired** who was known as Amir Khan. 

The B. I Text of Barani also reads the name as A&tigin (83, 1. 15), 
but the correct form is most probably ‘Attigin,’ The name of Ikhtayaru- 
d-dlu Aitigin the Long-haired, occurs in the X* N. 294, 1. 6 f f in 657 
A.H. (B. D. II. 368), The name was not uncommon and had been borne by 
another great noble who was assassinated by the orders of Mu‘izzu-d-din 
. Bahram Shah (T. N Text. 187, 192. Ibid, B. D II 334, 338). Raverty 
always calls him ‘ Aet-kin.’ (Tr. 642, 648, 660, 661). His title is given by 
Dowson as Amir Khan, but it is spelt as Amin Khan in the B. I. Text of 
Barani, (83, 1.16), as well as in the T.M. (41, 1. 13), T.A. (44,1. 3 f.f.),P .(I. 
79, 1. 2 f. f ), and Hajji Dabir, (966, 1. 8). ‘ Ai’ occurs in other Turki 
names also, e g , Ai-bak, Ai-tamur, Ai-daku, Ai-tim, etc., and is said to 
mean ' Moon ’, and ‘ Tigin,’ ' valorous *. (Sachau, loc. dt. 11 340 Note). 

HI 114, 1 . B from foot Sent another army under a new commander. 

The name of the leader of the second expedition against Tughnl is 
not given by Barani. P following the TdrifA-i-MubdraJcshdhx (Text. 41, 
1 5 f f ), speaks of him as Malik Tarmati Turk (I 80, 1. 3). This name is 
changed intoTarghi in the 0. H. L (III, 79), but Tarmati appears to be 
correct. A Malik Tarmati was Shdhna-i-pil, ‘ Commander of the Ble* 
phants,’ in the reign of Balban’s saocsssor, Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. 
(Barani, Text, 126, 1 8). Another Malik Mahmud Tarmati was governor 
of Qanaui in 809 A.H. (1406-7 A.C) (T.M. Text, 175, 1. 5 1 f.=B.D. IV. 
41; T. A. 131. 1. 15 , B. I 275=Tr I. 368). 

Ill 121, 1 . 6 from foot The Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected 

from Budaun to Txlpat (Pilibhith 



in. 124, 1 8 from foot 
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As the Sultan is said to have entered Dehli already, and as the 
punishments "were carried out in the capital, the erection of gibbets from 
Budaun to Pilibhit is obviously unthinkable What Barani actually 
writes is I*' ojU (107, 1 4) "Ho 

gave orders for planting the gibbets on both sides of the road from the 
Budmin Gate [of Dehli] to Tilpat” 

Tilpat was the first stage on the road from Dehli to Oudb and is 
mentioned frequently. (203, 52B, 528 tnfra) It is said by Amir Blinsrau 
to have been seven JTos distant from the capital (557 infra) The actual 
distance is about twelve Bnglish miles to the south-east (Fanshawe, 
D.P.P., 227). The Budaun Gate of Dehli is again mentioned at 135, 148, 
160 and 198 infra by Barani and also by Ibn Batuta (590 xhid'). The 
error is due, most probably, to the word [Gate] haring been drop- 

ped out in the Ms 

III 122 , 1 23. He proceeded to Ldiior to oppose the accursed Samar. 

The correct form is ‘ Tamar’ or ‘Tamur.’ (Barani, Text, 109, 1 6 f f.) 
In the contemporary elegy of Mir Hasan, he is called Aitamar (B. I 182; 
Tr I 189) TheT A (47,1 5) andF.[I 82] speak of him as' Taimnr,' which 
18 practically identical with ‘Tamar’ or ‘Tamur 'and is said to mean 'iron' 
Elsewhere, Barani states that the Amir Qatbugha-i-Amir Muhan — one of 
the great nobles of Mnhammad Tu«?hJaq— was the grandson of Tamar, 
in fighting against whom, the K3ian-i-ShahId had lost his life. (B46, L 2) 
in 124, 1, 1 In the management of kingdoms, questions are constant- 
ly arising and dangers (hreatening 
Aijj. Uit jl j j j.f J S 1 "I’ot with 

a change in the Kingship (i. e when it passes from one person to 
another), great alterations [or revolutions] take place in affoirs also and 
calamities are engendered " Barani again uses the phrase 

on 1 18 of this very same page, for ' Bevolutions in Kingdoms.’ 
in. 124, 1 . 19 But iohat can I dot ifahmud [BughrdEhdnl has shrunk 
from ihe tcork and people shut their eyes at him. 

■'•'j j jl s -hT (hS" 122, 1. 4 

"What can I do? Mahmud who can effect something [who con manage 
affairs] and of whom people sland in awe has gone off to Lakhnanti ” 
oconrs agam in Barani, Text, 254, 1 6, and Dowson renders it 
there by ‘do not heed him ’ (159 infra), g?* found 

ogam at 411, 1 14, and is translated thus . ‘ they had no atce of any malik 
etc ’ (224 infra) See also Text, 899, 1 10, whore Barani says 

i/ (*^, bnt there Dowson translates it as ‘{Blfansrau Khan] made some 
advances to them*’ (219 infra), Stelngass says means ‘to fear.’ 

The literal meaning seems to be ‘ to blink * or * to be unable to look one 
straight in the face * 

III 124, 1. 3 from foot The corpse of Sultan Balban teas buried in 

the house of rest. 







HL 131, 1. 1. 


‘House of rest’ may signify ‘grave, tomb,’ in general, but that is not 
the meaning here. What Barani says is that they took him to the Dara- 
hAman (122, 1. 14). The Daru-l-Aman was the specific 

designation of the Mausolenm built by Balban for himself in Kis life- 
time. Ibn Batata explicitly tells us that Balban was buried in a house 
to which he gave the name of ‘Abode of Security,’ the raison d’ktre of the 
appellation being that it was a sanctuary for insolvent debtors and other 
delmquents. (593-4 tnfra). Saltan Firuz Tughlaq also states that he “ had 
the Daru-l-Amdn of Balban repaired, as it was “the bed and resting place 
of great men.” {FutufMt-i FiruzshdTii, 384 infra). It is also mentioned in 
Abul-Fazl’s account of the monuments of Pehli. {Ain. Tr. IL 279). The 
buildmg still exists. (Fanshawe, D. P. P 278). Balban’s favourite son, the 
Khan-i-Shahid, was also buried here. {Ibtd). 

In this connection, Barani mentions the curious fact that after the 
death of Balban, the nobles and other men of note slept on the bare ground 
in the tomb of the Saltan for forty days, while the Saltan’s special 
favourite, the Great Kotwal Fakhru-l-Mulk kept up this rite of mourn- 
ing for SIX months. (123, 1. lU). 

III. 126, 1 2 Maltk Kavodmu-d-dtn lolioheld the office of secretary, 

J fly cHU . 131, 1 7 f. f. 

Dowson has assigned to the word Uaqja the meaning of ‘ office,’ but 
there is no warrant in the Dictionaries, for doing so. Barani also expli- 
citly says that “ Qiioamurd^dM *Haqa was ‘Umdatu-l-mulk and Mushrif.” 
(Text, 169, 1. 16). Elsewhere he states that Malik “ Qiwamu-d-din *Ildqa 
was invited to that assembly” (148, 1, 13) and that ‘Qiwamu-d-din ‘Ilaqa’ 
was one of the grandees of Balban and Mu'izzu-d-din. (24, 1. 13 ; 126, 1. 6). 
So also F. (L 84, 1. 9, and 86, 1. 20), and Hajji Dabir. But may bo a 
copyist’s error for with a harma. Qiwamu-d-din’o original name was, 
perhaps, and he was known as pA\ fy, because he had been a 

secretary, or because he was the son of ‘Ala Dabir. 

III. 129, 1, 1. Every day, he made some new move in the game and 
sought to remove the Khaljis who were obstacles in his 
path to sovereignty. 

138, L 3 11 fli 

“Every day, 6e played forward a new pawn on the chess board of 
Sovereignty and deceitful Fortune caused the enemies of the Balbani 
dynasty ]J,%t Bongship] to be destroyed by his means, with a view to 
Ifacilitatel the foundation of the empire of the Khalsis. The Heavens 
^nghed at the^ beard and mustachios of the half-baked and ambitious 

izamu-d-din It will be seen that the meaning of the second danse is 
turned almost upside down. 

II. 131, 1. 1 . j jjg inclination to pay homage to my son. 
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THe real sense of tHis passage is also inverted in the translation. 

jjoO Ja\t. jSTj gA ji 143 ^ ] ^ 

" There is no objection [or relnotanoe] at all in my mind [or heart] to 
pay^homage to my son.” Dowson’s manuscript appears to have read 
cJl , but is shown to he right by what Bughra Khan says immedi- 
ately afterwards. He has no qualms or scruples in regard to the matter, ho 
states, because "my son sits upon the throne of Dehli in my father's seat." 
III. 134, 1, 4 from foot Poured out of the ttoelve gates of the city. 

Here, the Dehli of Mu'izzu-d-din Haiqubad’s days is said by Barani 
to have had twelve gates. But Amir BIhusrau says in the Qirdnu-s-s' adorn 
that there were thirteen. (624 tnfra). Ibn Batuta tells us that in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, the three cities of Dehh had twenty-eight gotes 
in all. (590 Ibid) Sharafuddin Yazdi makes the total number thirty. He 
notes that Old Dehli [the Dehli of Mu'izzu-d-dm Kaiqubad] bad ten gates, 
but three (dhera are said to have opened from Siri (*Alau-d-din’s city) 
towards Jahanpanah [Muhammad Tnghlaq’s city] (448 and 504tn/'ro and 
Note). It would seem that Old Dehh had thirteen gates and not twelve at 
this time. Ibn Batuta gives the names of several of the gates 
III. 136, 1. 9. The Sultan lying at the last gasp in the room of mirrors. 

There is no mention of any ‘ Boom of Mirrors ’ in the Text All that 
18 said there is ay. •o.U ^^a j j 

3 173, 1 3 "And Sultan Mn'izzu-d-dln who was 

just able to breathe [to whom but a breath of life remained] was, after 
being rolled up m a carpet, given a few kicks and [his body] was thrown 
into the waters of the Jumna " Dowson has misunderstood the meaning of 
the word ♦I*- It means ‘ carpet ’ and is used in the same sense again 
by Barani, where he speaks of * a carpet of four square yards ' in the 
following sentence 

Ijw.* j j eiJ" j oL j ^ p.259, 1 2 

F. has paraphrased Barani cormctly, and be says that Mu'izzu-d-din 
wasrolledupin a "J omftMno, that is, GarpeV^ i 5 *. (I 88, 1. 12). 

Ho also cites several couplets from a Masnavi in which the poet laments 
that the Saltan’s body was rolled up in a or carpet and kicked to 

death. {Ibid. 1. 13). Musta‘i|im, the last BIhalif of the House of ‘Abbas, 
had been put to death by the Mongol Hulagn about thirty years before, 
in nearly the same barbarous manner He was ‘ tied up’, says D’Obsson, 
" in a sack and trodden under foot by horses ” {Histoire des Mongols, 
in. 243 apud Thomas, C.P.K D 254 Note; Price, Retrospect of Mahome- 
dan History, H. 252) This inhuman mode of execution is explicitly said 
to have been adopted, because the Mongols had a superstitious dread of 
allowing royal blood to be spilt upon the ground This fear was carried 
to such lengths that even in opening the veins of a Royal patient, great 
core was taken that the blood should not fall upon the Earth. Manucci 
tells us that when he bled the pnnee Shdh 'Alam Bahadur Shah, the blood 
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taSen was carefully weighed and buried in the garden after the perfor- 
mance of several ceremonies (Storia. IV. 225). The contemporary 
historian Minhaj says that some well-meaning Muslims in the camp of the 
Mongols had, with a view to save the Khalif 's life, told those savages that 
if his blood was shed and fell on the ground, there would be such a 
tremendous earthquake that they would all perish to a man in the 
cataclysm. Bat these good intentions were unexpectedly frustrated, as some 
other Muslim traitors warned Hulagu that if the Khalif was kept alive, 
there would be a general rising or mutiny To avert these threatened 
disasters, Hulagu had recourse to this peculiar mode of execution and 
ordered his poor victim “ to be carefully enclosed in carpets and his sacred 
person kicked until life was extinct.” j ^ 

AS. jl j. (T. N. 480, 1. 7). The use of the word 

by Minhaj also is dedsive. Wassaf (Tr Von Hammer, 76-76, quoted 
by Tule in Tr. Marco Polo, I. 67-68) and Ibn-al-Purfit (Le Strange in J. E. 
A. S. 1900, p. 298), give a very similar account of the Blhalif ’s death. 

HI. 135, last line. Sultan Jalalurd-dtn ascended the throne in 

688 E, 

The exact date of Jalalu-d-din*s accession is given by Amir Khusrau 
as Tuesday, 3rd Jumadi 11, 689 H. (536 infra). Barani gives 688 H , but 
it is demonstrably erroneous. The TartIch-i-MuharalcshaM says Mu‘ix*u-d- 
din was put to death on 19th Muharam, 689 BL, (Text 59, 1. 3 f. f . See also 
Thomas, C. P. K D. 141 Note) and this statement is copied by Budauni. 
(I. l65=Tr. 1. 228). The numismatic evidence is clearly against Barani 
and in favour of Amir Khusrau. All the known coins of Shamsu-d-din 
Kaiumaras are dated in 689 H (H. N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of 
the Sultans of Dehli, p. 66, Numismatic Supplement No. II. to the J. A. 
S. B. (1904), art. No. 9, p. 229; Lucknow Museum Catalogue, No 177) 

The earliest known coins of Jalalu-d din also are of 689 H (H. N. 
Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, IL No. 176). 3rd 
Jumadi II, 689 H., corresponded with 13th June, 1290 A. C., and fell on a 
Tuesday, just as Amir Khusrau says P. (I 88, 1. 11 from foot) states that 
Mu‘izzu-d*din ceased to reign in the last days of 687 H. and Jalalu-d-din 
ascended the throne in 688 H. (L 89, 1. 2), but both these dates are wrong. 
III. 136, 1. 22. Kilvghari then obtained the name of ^ New Town* 

If this means that the name y was given to Kilughari or Kilu- 
khaii by Jalalu-d-din or after his accession, it is not correct, as Kilughari 
18 spoken as y by Minhaj in the 2\ N , which was completed in 668 
H=1260 A.C. (Text, 317 = E. B. 382, and Text, 318, 1. 10). 

The saint Qutbu-d-din Bakhtyar-i-Kaki is said to have settled in 
Kilughari in the reign of Btutmish (P. II. 379, 1. 7. f. f ). B. observes 
at the ruins of Kilughari were to be seen in his own time on the 
of the Jumna near the ford of Khwaja Khizr. a. 157. Tr. I. 
- _ situated about eight miles distant from Dehb, south-east of 
umayuns tomb and north-by-west of Khiprdbad. (Blochmann, J.A.S.Brf 
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■X XX Vin, p. 184 Note) Jalala-d-din merely followed up the plans of 
Mu'izzu-d-din and extended the New City which had been styled Shahr- 
i-Nau 80 years before The G. H. L only propagates a demonstrable 
error when it states that it was Jalalu-d-din who “naiwed Kilokhn 
Shahr-i-Nau (IIL 91). Mr. Vincent Smith had made the same mistake. 
(0 H. 1. 230). 

III. 138, 1. 10. The most noted of them [rStcafs and paiJts of Hindustan] 
received betel from him [Chhaju] and promised to fight 
against the standards of the Sultan. 

The real point is not bronght out quite clearly in the translation. 

•*3 CjU*L C • jJT j £>1* vAi 3* 

(182, 1. 9) What Barani is referring to is the ancient Hindu custom of 
picking up in the court or public assembly a padcet of betel to symbolise 
the undertaking, even at the risk of certain death, of some estraordinarily 
diffloolt or dangerous enterprise These swash-bucklers had not merely 
'received betel* passively from Chhaju They had picked it up volun- 
tarily or thrown out a challenge and boasted that on the day of battle, 
they would encounter the Sultan himself, strike down his umbrella and 
hurl it off from its place over his head. Elsewhere, Barani says that the 
Paths of Bengal who wore perpetually bragging of their valour ‘had 
picked up the betel of selfnmmolation * in the presence of the Bengal 
Sultan, Shamsu-d-din Hyas, the Bhang-eater . . . ■* 

693, L 2. St. tr-, ->• •ji h ^ 

There is a graphic description of the ceremony in Tod’s ‘Rtgasthan* 
When Sarbuland Khan revolted against Muliammad Shdh in 1780 A. C , 
all the great nobles of the State were, say (be Rajput chronicles on 
which ho relies, hastily summoned by that Emperor to a Durbar. “ The 
blra was placed on a golden salver which the Mir-t-Tuzuh bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged on either side 
of the throne, .... but in vain be passed both lines , no hand was 

stretched forth none cast an eye upon the bira The 

Batbor prince [Abhaya Sinha of Jodhpur] saw the monarch’s distress, ho 
stretched forth his hand and placed the bira in his turban.” (IL 1039). 
Elsewhere again, Tod speaks of Sur Singh Eathor, Raja of Mfirwar, 

" having taken tKe pen against the king Muzaffar of Gujarat, when the 
latter rebelled against Akbar.” {Ibid. H. 989). 

This allusion m Barani shows that the custom is of respectable 
antiquity. There is a reference to it in Muhammad Jaisi’s beautiful 
E[indi poem, entitled ‘Padmavati,’ which was written about 1540 A C. 
See [Sir George] Grierson’s Analysis in J. A S B. LXIL Pt i (1893), p. 
197 The Bira was not taken by the man from the hands of the king. It 
was picked up by the volunteer himself, like the ‘ gage’ of the Knight in 
European Chivalry. 

in. 138, 1. S. With yokes on their shoulders, their hands tied behind 
their nechs. 

' M 
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The word in the text is The ‘Doshakha* is defined in the 

BwMn-i^atx'a as a piece of wood with two branches, placed on the neck 
of criminals. It seems to have home some resemblance to the Chinee 
‘Cangue’, which was a sort of neck-halter, “a square wooden board which 
was made to rest on the shoulders without chafing the neck.” (Hobson 
Jobson, 8. V Cangue). The word is again used by Barani at p. 601, 1. 11, 
and Dowson has rendered it more correctly there by “ wooden collars on 
the neck.” (268 infra) It was really a kind of ‘ portable pillory ' rather 
than a ‘ yoke.’ Steingass and Richardson give ‘ Pillory’ as its meaning. 

III. 139, 1. 18. MaliJe Ahmad Chap, deputy lord chamberlain. 

This sobriquet occurs frequently in Barani and is always spelt 
The T A. reads it as B. as ^ (1. 174, 177, 180) and P. as (1. 97, 1. 9). 
‘Hab’ and ‘Habib’ are errors or silly emendations of the copyists and 
the right reading seems to be ‘ Ohap,’ as Hajji Dablr also calls him Ghap. 
(Z. W. 767, 1 18; 779, 1. 14) and the T M. favours the same spelling. (66, 
62, 69, 70, 72). The raison d'etre of the appellation is an enigma. 
^ means ‘left’ and ‘left handed* (Rich). Ahmad may have been 

so called on account of this physical peculiarity or because he was, as we 
know him to have been, gauche — a person blunt in speech, who often 
said right things just at the wrong time or in the wrong place. But 
another explanation also can be offered. Ahmad was the deputy lord 
chamberlain, Naib-i-Amir-i-;^jt6 (249, 1. 16) and it is possible that 
‘Chap,’ ‘Jab’ or ‘Jib’ is the tail or short form of ‘Hajib.’ We are 
told elsewhere that Mubashshar, who was the Hayib of Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Piruz had this identical sobriquet, which is written ‘ Chap ’ 
by B. (I. 261=Tr. 344), ‘ Jab ’ in the T. M. (149, 1. 10; B. D 17. 24) 
and ‘Hab' in the T A (123, I 18). See my note on B. D. IV. 24, 
1 9 The coincidence is not unworthy of note. Ahmad Chap’s exact 
relationship to the Saltan cannot be determined. Barani merely says 
that his father was a near relation (186, 1 8) of Jalalu- 

d-din. P states that he was the son of the Sultan’s sister (L 89, 1. 11), 
but if so, it IS wrong to call him ‘ cousin’ as in the 0. H. I, HE. 95 
in. 141, 1. 24. Some * thags ’ loere taleen in the dty . about a thou~ 
sand being captured 

This IS perhaps the earliest reference in Muslim historical litera- 
ture to the ‘ Thugs,’ in the specific sense which the word has now acquired. 
That the Hindi word is used here by Barani, not in the general significa- 
tion of ‘ cheat, rogue, knave or swindler*, but in the secondary one of a 
peculiar class of highway robbers and murderers, is shown from the fact 
that in the corresponding passage of the T. A., it is paraphrased by the 
Arabic oi jUl ‘ highway robbers ’ (59,- 1. 7 from foot). Another early 
^erence to these miscreants is foundm the ‘ Padmavati' of Muhammad 
aiBi Q^itten about 1540 AC) There, Raghava, who complains of having 

Padmavati’s glances to “ a Thug’s poisoned sweet- 
meats. qsir) Coorge Gnerson m J.A.S.B. 1893, p. 108). Theyenot also 
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mentionfi tHera Voyages V 123) and Fryer has leit it on record that JBf teen 
were executed at Snrat about 1678. (New Account, 97) Mr Vincent Smith' 
may be right in stigmatising Snltsn Jalalu-d-dln Ehalji’s action as 
* particularly silly,’ but when he asserts that it was the origin of the river- 
thuggee which is still prevalent m Bengal, (0 H. I. 231), he is guilty 
of & gratuitous assumption Equally unwarranted and baseless is the 
Suggestion that Sidi Mania was ‘ a patron and pensioner of the Thugs ’ 
(CHI ni, 94) A similar accusation had been preferred against 
Nizamu-d-din Awliya also by Mr H G Keene in the first Edition of 
hiB ‘ History of Hindustan,' but he had the good sense to withdraw tli'c 
calumny in later Editions 

HI 144, Z B jRe presented AnAr KTiusru toUh ticelve hundred tanhns 

197^ ] 3f f 

“And the twelve hundred iangas which were the (annual) allowance of 
Amir'Khusrau’s father, ho settled [or confirmed after the father’s death] 
upon Amir Khusrau ’’ Amir Ehusrau’s father was a Khitdi Turk named 
Lajin, who had taken refuge in India and had received from Iltutmish, 
the title of Amir Saifu-d-din-i-Shamsi He was killed m battle when his 
son was only seven years old (Bieu, Persian Catalogue, I 240-1), 

HI. 144, 1. 11 <Sfidt Maula was cast under the feet of an elephant, 
after whtch event the Jalah throne and family began 
to decline 

Sidi Mania was neither “ a penmoner of the Thugs” nor a pioficient 
in alchemy or magic and thaumaturgy (Vr* ^^). He was, probably, the 
tool and stalking-horse of one of two factions at Court which were hotly 
engaged in a succession- feud He appears to have been well-known for his 
intriguing proclivities and tlie kindly “bit of advice to beware of 
intimacy with Maliks and Amtrs** which Shaikh Parid-i-Shakargani 
is said to have given to him indicates that he bad flirted with politics in 
the past also and was an old hand at that dangerous game Sultan Jalalu- 
d-din’s great ago made it advisable foi all parties in the slate to bo pre- 
pared for the political crisis which would bo the immediate consequence 
of his demise His two sons were both claimants for the succesaion and each 
was busy collecting adherents IChin-i-Khanan, the eldest son, liad for 
this purpose, allied himself with the ecclesiastical patty headed by the 
Qa^ Jalal Koshani, and also with a section of the old Balbani bloc The 
members of the latter party had learnt from experience that they had, in 
hiB rival, Arkali Khan, their most deadly foe, as it was ho who had 
taken the leading part in scotching the rebellion of Chhojju, the nephew 
of Balbani and had brought him and bis followers in chains and halters 
to Dehli. The sumptuous feasts and open bouse kept in the name of the 
Sidi for the people of Dehli wore part of his propaganda and the aim and 
object was to secure thereby the allegiance and active support of the 
proletariat of the capital. This lavish hospitality was really financed by 
the Khan-i-Kbanan and tho disaffected Balbani Amirs. The bill wa^ 
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footed by tfiem and the gold muTirs whicK were found in corners and 
under bricks and coverlets really came from their coffers. So long as the 
eldest prince was ahve, the leaders of the faction had nothing to fear and 
were not molested. His untimely death put an entirely different 
complexion on the matter. The conspirators had now no legitimate head 
and no powerful protector at court. It is also possible that they wele 
divided among themselves as to the choice of a successor. The plan to 
marry Sidi Mania to a daughter of Nasirn-d-din Mahmud must have 
emanated from or was a compromise with the Balbani wing. The plot to 
assassinate the Sultan at once and precipitate a revolution was that 
of the hotter-headed men in the party. These dissensions naturally 
resulted in the discovery of the conspiracy. We may be sure that Arkali 
EMn, who was now the undisputed heir of his father, had all his own 
way and used all the inffuence he possessed with the Sultan to unravel 
the plot and bring to condign punishment, his old enemies, the men who 
had plotted with his brother to deprive him of his birthright. We read 
that it was he who egged on the Mahout to drive his elephant over the 
Sidi and trample him to death. Barani who was a Sayyad by birth ap- 
pears to have been horrified by the capital punishment, without tnal 
or proof, of a venerated Darvish and the manner in which he speaks of 
the dust-storm i2.ndh,i) and tKe famine which followed the catastroplie 
indicates that he looked upon the Sidi as a sort of martyr. But the 
story, as he himself and others relate it, clearly indicates that there was 
a conspiracy and that the Sidi wm deeply implicated in it. 

III. 145, 1. 6 from foot. Shaikh Abu Bafcr Tusi was present with a 

nwniber of his foJlotoers. 


Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi is said by Barani to have been a Haidari 
Qalandar. The sobriquet refers to the founder of the order, Najmu-d-din 
Tusi The Sarai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi in Dehli was existing in 


the reign of Sultan Firiiz Tughlaq. (Shams-i-Siraj, 803 infra). The 
Qalandars shave off the hair on the head and face £ind even the eyebrows. 
The Shaikh’s follower, Bahri, was able to whip out at once the razor 
with which he gave the first cuts to the Sidi, because it was habitually 
carried about by the sect for their tonsorial operations. “ Qalandars and 
Haidaris ” are again mentioned by Barani. (Text, 546, 568, 573). 

III. 146, ?. 18 and note. He took the of Jhain. 

j ; 213, 1, 4 Dowson says he does not know what 
^ means. The word is used again by Barani in two other passages, in 
which also he has left it untranslated. It signides ** immediately ongoing 
^ere,” “as soon as he went there or reached the place.” At p. 333, 1. 8, 

I’* ^^3 .. -.1 dU “And he [Malik Kafur] 

reached it. ” At 369, 1. 3, he again 

^ •» “-d- 

8ions of thM there.” Doweon’e ver- 

of tlieee Bwogee be found at 20i and 208 infra. 
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III. 148 , 1 6 Ohiyaspur, Indarpat and Talvika. 

The name * Ghiyaspnr' has fallen into oblivion, bnt it is what is now 
known as * Nizamn-d-din ’ Barani says that Nizamu-d-din Anliya resided 
at Ghiyaspnr in his lifetime (396, 1 11), and B tells ns that the saint’s tomb 
is sitnated in Ghiyaspnr (I 173=Tr 286) The name may have boon 
derived from Snltin Ghiyasn-d-dm Balban, of whom Abnl Pazl states 
that ho also bnilt a fort in Dehli (3tn, Tr II 279) Mnghalpnr (1 7) is 
still the name of a village near Dehli and it is shown on the map prefixed 
to Thomas’s Chronicles Talnka cannot be identified 
III. 149 , 1 1 The Sultan . thought that 'Aldu-d-din teas eo troubled 
__ by hts toife and moffier-tn-latc 

*s-I Jl J ^ ji ^ oUaL,. 221, 1. % 

The B I Text reads the sentence vnth a negative, which has been over- 
looked by Dowson or was dropped ont in his mannscript The context 
which follows shows that the particle cannot be dispensed with It is stated 
only a few lines lower down, that “Alan-d-dln was aoeret to bringing the 
disobedience of his wife before the Saltan ” Jaldln-d-din did not know 
that *Alan-d-din was so “troubled by his wife.” The nephew bad boon 
ashamed to speak openly about his domestic unhappiness to his wife’s 
father - Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T A. 63, 1. 13) and P (I 94, 1 2 f f ) have 
paraphrased the sentence correctly and both explicitly state that ‘Alan-d- 
din bad not dared to say anything about his griefs to the Saltan on 
account of the great ascendancy of the Mabka-i-Jahan 

III. 149f 1 . 13 Fe teas afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i-J ahJan 
toho had a great ascendancy over her father 
Here, the mother is confused with the daughter ' Pather * must bo a 
slip for ‘ husband ’. The * Malika-i-Jahan ’ * Qncen of the World ’ was the 
most honoured or most favoured wife of the Sultan and not bis daughter. 
Vide 143 supra, where she is described as '' the mother of his children ” 
in Dowson’s own translation 

Iir 153, I 16 Ee embarked on a boat at Dhamai and proueded 
toioards Karra. 

V ^ in the Text, 231, 1. 5 It is the ' Dnbhai ’ of Thornton, who says 
that it lies on the route from Buddun to Dehli, sixty miles south-east of 
the letter. Lat 28°-12' N., Long 78°-16' E. It is now in Anupshahr 
tahsil, Bnlandshahr district, and lies between the two head-branches of 
the Chhoiya Nala or river (I G. XL 341) In the Ain, the name is spelt 
Dambhai or Dhundai, (an older form of the name), and it is registered as 
a Mahal in Sarkar Kol, Suba Agra (Tr. n 186) It is the Dibai of Con- 
stable, PI 27 Dibai is now a station on the East Indian Railway, thirty- 
three miles north-east of 'Aligarh. 

III. 154 , 1 3 from foot All. . . .began to repeal the chapter [of the 

Quran] appropriate to men in sight of death, 
This is the urt Sura-i-Tdsin, the thirty-sixth Chapter of the 
‘ ^oly Book’ of the Mualims. Muhammad is said to have described it u 
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the “Heart of tKe Quran.” (Sale’s Trans., 330 Note). 'Herklots’says tEaf 
“ when a person is about to die, any learned reader of the Quran is sent 
for and requested to road with a low roice the Soordhre-Tciseen, in 
order that the spirit of the man, by the hearing of the sound, may expe- 
rience an easy death; for they (Muslims) conceive that the living princi- 
ples of the whole system become concentrated and shut up in the head, 
when death is the consequence.” (Qanoon-e-Islam 2nd Ed. 277 and Note). 
III. IBS, 1. 7. Tha Sultan took *Alaurd-din*8 hand, and at that moment, 
the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. 

As this rendering implies that it was ‘ Alau-d-din who gave the signal, 
It is misleadmg. P. (1. 99, L 9 f. f.) and the O.H I. (DX 98) assert this posi- 
tively and indict ‘Alau-d-din, but all that Barani states here (234, 1. 3 1 f .) 
is xi a t-C- “ The signal of the stony-biearted traitors 

[itf the plural] was translated into action.” A few lines lower down on 
this very page, he is more explicit and declares that it was Nusrat Khan, 
[and not ‘Alau-d-din], who was “ the giver of the signal ” , as Dowson 
himself puts it. He is called in the Text, 236, last linOr 

III. IBS, 1. 8. Mtjdiammad Salim a had fellow of a had family. 

^y. i ^ a/- . 234, 1. 3 f. f. “ Who was a common 

soldier and the son of a common soldier of low birth.” Such is. the real 


meaning of and that is how it is explained by Ibn Batuta at 601, 603 
infra. Barani uses ^ at p. 279, 1. 18 ; at p. 802, 1. 

3 f. f. and jl* . ... i J j at p 34, 1. 6 In the reign of 
Islam Shah, {lit a single person) was used for a ‘ private ’ (fe. D. IV. 
480). Oompare the Mughal Ahdi or Yakka The ‘ Mufrid' was a ‘ private,’ 
a man belonging to the rank and file, the Tommy Atkins of those days. 


Ill 161 , 1 4 from foot. Drums were heaten, Kdbas were erected. 

Barani IS descnbmg what is called o/* Qubba means 'dome, 
vault, arch, cupola ’ Shams describes these Qubbas as * wooden pavilions 
hung with fine fabrics of difEerent colours’. {T F. Text. 88, 1. 3 f . f ). “ When 
the Sultan returns from a journey”, writes Ibn Batuta, in his account of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, ” the town [Dehli] is decorated, and wooden pavi- 
lions (^ are built several stories high and covered with silk cloths, and 
in each story are singing girls, wearing magnificent dresses and orna- 


ments, with dancing girls among them. In the centre of each pavilion 
is a large tank made of skins and filled with syrup water, from which all 

the people, natives or foreigners, may drink The walls of the streets 

which the Sultan passes, from the gate of the city to the gate of the 
palace, are hung with silk cloths.” (Gibb, Selections, 200-201; Defrdmery, 
m. 247) The custom of or’l is thus described in the Tdju-l-Madsir. 

0 City [Dehli] was decorated like the garden of Iram and the gates 
n wa 3 were adorned with the gold tissues of Chin and the brocades of 
nmu arches were raised . and the glittering of the light- 

rda .. .which were suspended round them inspired terror 
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in aio-n>irit of tKe boKoWor.” (B. D H. 222). 

in. 165, Z. 22. The Sultan also looked askance at Mm. 

tiO ^ j fSiiii 3 JIh j\ 264, 1. 5. This 

3b tbo phrase which is wrongly translated as " people shat their eyes at 
bun” on 124 ante, q. v. my Note; F. paraphrases Barani’s expression by 
the Words ^ ^.>1 CL 103, 1 6 f. f ), ije . ' Alan-d-din felt that he was 

a man to be reckoned with, a man who might, one day, be dangerous as an 
adversary. Steingasssays 31 •-L- oru^i^ signifies ‘to 

fear, or be afraid of*. One of the many meanings of also, accord- 

ing to him, is * to fear *. Nizamn-d-din Ahmad roundly says that *Alan-d- 
dln was jealous and afraid of Zafar B3i5n, ft* J (71, 1. 5). 

III. 166, L 1. Kailagh Khtcaja, son of the accursed Zud. 

The name of Qutlugh Khwaja’s father was, as Dowson says, {ante, 
42 Note), Lnfi or Dawa "Wassaf calls him * Dui’ and B. ‘ Dua Khan ’ (I 
184=^. I 250) Ho reigned from 1273 to 1806 A. 0. and is said, in the 
Mongol lustorics, to have “ possessed himself of Qhazm, and from that 
stron^old as a base, to have mode several expeditions into India and 
ravaged the Punjab and Sind at different times between 1296 and 1301 
A. C.” (Ney Elias and Hoss, Tr. Tarikh %-RasKidt, Introd. 85-86), 

* Qutlagh ’ as a word, is said in Turki dictionaries, to mean ' auspicious,’ 

' prosperous,* ‘blessed.* (Blochmann, J, A. S B. 1869, p. 211 Note). 

Ill 166, 1. 2 from foot *Alau-d‘din marched from Siri to Kilt and 

there encamped. 

DehH antiquanans are not agreed as to the site of E^ili. Mr. Keene 
locates it about 10 miles north of the capital CBlstory of Hindustan, 
L 76). Others identify it with what u now known os Khirki ond which is 
marked os ‘ Kherhee ’ on the map of Dehli prefixed to Thomas’s Ohroni- 
des. Muhammad Tughlaq’s fortification called ‘ Jahanpanah* is said by 
that eminent archaeologist to have “ formed on enceinte of five mil» and 
to have endosed the space from the Qntb, by Khirki (or Kherhee), 
Chir4gh-i-Dehli and Shapuri (or Siri)**. (Op. Git. 261). The village of 
Khirki in Jahiinpanah still exists and contains a fine mosque attributed 
to Jenna Shah, ie. Khan Jahan H, Vozir of Firnz Tughlaq In an old 
‘ Handbook for Delhi,* written by Mr Fredenck Cooper in 1868, Kherhee 
or Khirki is loeated two miles N. B. of the Qutb (p 86). 

III. 167, {. 6 from foot The Mughals, (has on that day gained {he 

advantage. 

Ji*, 261, L 6. 

* The Mughals were, by a trick, just able to carry on through the 
night-time,’ that is, they just managed, under the shades of night, to 
make a stand and cover their retreat They contrived, somehow, to 
escape without suffering a crushing defeat They did not “ gain the 
advantage,” as they are said to have been so discomfited that they did not 
stop in thdr flight or draw rein until they had put a distance of thirty 
%a8'betweep theiusehes and their yictorious pursuers, 
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III. 168 , 1 2. If Mr [fhe Mongols^] cattle refused to dririk, they used 
to ask if they saw Zafar Khan. 

This savours more of folk-lore than of fact. It is exactly the old story 
about Eichard the Lion-hearted and the horses of the Saracens, which 
is told by the French chronicler, De Jomville. (Elliot’s Note, L 682-3). 
Another close parallel is found much nearer home in an anecdote told by 
Scott Waring about the Mahrattaa. “When a horse refused to drink and 
started at his own shadow, it was, say the Mahratta chronicles, a common 
Joke among the Moghals to ask him why Ke was afraid — . ‘One would think 
you saw Dhunnaji (Jadhav) m the water.* ” (Quoted by Grant Duff, History 
of theMahrattas, 179 note). Enlarging on his theme, Joinville further 
states that the name of the English king “ acted as a powerful sedative 
upon the children of the Saracens ” There is a variant of this supple- 
mentary detail also m a Sindhi chronicle of the 17th Century. Mubarak 
Khan, the minister of the Jam Nanda, is there said to have so thoroughly 
subjugated the turbulent tribes of Kich [Kej] and Makran and inspired 
such terror, that pregnant women miscarried if they heard of his 
approach, and the words ‘ Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming,* were 
enough to stop the crying of a wayward child.” (Tr. Tdrikh-i-^dhiri,,m 
B.D. I 276) Still another arresting analogue, or rather, picturesque 
Oriental metaphor expressive of extreme frigHt, is to be found in one of 
the yams spun by Manned. He says of Buy Freire d’Andrade, (who was 
the Portuguese Governor of Ormuss in 1622 A C.) that “ among the Arab 
women of Muscat, it was customary to pronounce his name to padfy any 
restless or crying child and suppress and subdue the noise ”. (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine. HI. 222). Lastly, Khwad Khan tells exactly the same tale of the 
Mughal general, Aghar Khan His name was such a terror among the 
Afghans, that mothers used to repeat it to frighten and send to sleep 
fra ctious and weeping children. (JKuntakTuzburl-Lubab, II 246, 1. 7 f . f.). 
III. 171, last line. Earntr Deo, grandson of Pithaura 

The word used is ^ (Text, 272, 1 2), which is often loosely employed 
for a distant descendant also Hammira Deva was the son of Jaitraslnba, 
the son of Vagbhata or Bahad, the son of PrahUda, the son of Vallana, or 
Bilhan, the son of Glovindaraja, the [son or] grandson of Prithviraja. 
This is the pedigree given in the Hammira Mahd Kdvya, a Sanskrit epic 
composed in the reign of Viramadeva, Tomar raja of Gwalior, by Naya- 
chandra Suri in the 15th century A. 0. (V. J. Kirtane’s Ed. Introd. 
passim) and -^3 also are similarly used for ‘distant descendants *. 


III. 174, Z. 10. Akat Khdnrushed out of the tents and fled to Afghanpur. 

Afghanpur is said, at 235 infra, to have been three or four kos from. 
Delhi. B speaks of it as three or four kos from Tughlaqabad, (1. 224=Tr. 
I. 800) A village named Aghwanpur still exists about five miles to the 
south-^t of Tughlaqabad. It is also mentioned in the Qirdna-s-S^adain 
o Amir ^^au in auxtaposition with Tilpat, which lies about twelve 
mi es o el i. (528 infra). Blochmann says ‘ Ikit Khan * meansthe‘ Young 
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Khata.’Mis. Beveridge states th'at ‘Yigit* signifies ‘young’ (B N, Tr. 16) 
III 174, footnote Ftrishta says, each man filled his hag toiih sand 

and cast it xnto ihe trench (darra), lohtch they call 
Baran 

Pirishta’s own words are, Oj • (I 108, 1. 10). 

“ They threw them into the valley, which is called J2an.” "V^^t F really 
states is that the ‘Darra* or Valley was called 'Ban *, not ‘Baran ’ Dowson 
appears to have understood the preposition Ba as a part of the place-name. 
His error is clearly shown by the following quotation from ‘Abnl FozL 
He tells ns in his narrative of Akhar’s siege of Bonthambhor that " Ban 
is the name of a high hill which overtops it, and people say that while 
all other forts are naked, this is mail-clad, becanse it is in the middle of 
the hill country ” (A N Text, 11, 335; Tr. If 490) And Jahangir writes 
thus in hia ‘Memoirs’ “There are two hills close to each other They call 
one Ban and the other Thanbhr The fort is built on the top of ThanhOr, 
and putting these two names together, they have called it Bantbambnr. 

. The hill of Ban is a specially strong fortress (in itself) and the 
captnre of the fortress depends upon the possession of this hill ” {TuzuJs, 
Tr. n. 58 Text, 256, 1 15). B also informs ns that the hill called ‘Ban’ 
commands the fortress (IL 107, Tr. II. 111). The fact is that Banthambor' 
stands on an isolated rook, 1578 feet above sea level, at the head of a 
gorge which’ can be very easily defended by a handful of men (I Q XXI 
s. fi ) The derivation given by Jahangir is an example of folk^tymology. 
The old Hindu name of the place is not certainly known In the Hammira 
MahaJeavya, it is always written as ' Banasthambhapura ’, ' City of the 
Pillar of the Battlefield ’, and this form occurs also in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century (Ind Ant, XLI 86 ff , Epig Ind XIX 48 ff ) 
Some Biindu scholars, however, identify it with Bantipur, which was 
the abode of Bantideva, Baja of Maheshwar, whose sacrifice of iows 
13 mentionod in the MdhSbh&rata and is alluded to by Kalidasa in 
the Sfegha-duta (N. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Anmont and' 
Mediaeval India, s n. Bantipura) ‘Banasthambhapura’ may or may not 
be* a Sanskritised form of some indigenous name, but the restoration pro- 
posed by Oolebrooke, “Banasthambhabhramara”, “Bee of the pillar of 
War ” (J. B. A. S , I 142) is, almost oertamly, factitious and n^admissible 
In this connection, it is worth noting that the_name is always 'written 
[Becte, Jj^j] Eantapur, in the T. N (Text, 179,1 13, 213, 1 5, 
293, 1. 1), and also m the Persian Tiieuk-t-Babart, (Text, 179, 1 2 f f ; 

E D. IV, 261), while in two Afghan chronicles, the spellmg is ‘ Banthur,’ 
(B D rV 896 note and 478) Edward Terry, Sir Thomas Boe’s 
chaplain, also spells the name as ‘ Bantipore ’ (E T 1 , 298) and De Laet 
writes it in exactly tKo same way (Tr Hoyland, 36) 

III. 176, I 23 Be was charged imth ihe guard of the exchequer. 

Jyj* , 278, 1 8 from foot There is the variant 

which'-Dowson Says is unmtelhgible. F. asserts that Hajji had occupied 
M 
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tKe post of the (Chief Police Officer?) of Dehli in the reign of 

Jalaln-d-din Khalji. (I. 107, 1 8 f.f). Barani’s words really mean that 
he was * superintendent or manager of the KlMltsa lands* in some district. 
J / j looks hke the name of a place and by a slight transposition of the 
diacritical points, may be read as JyJ Namol. Namanl is about 86 
miles south of Dehli, and we know that it was one of the districts 
usually included among the Khalisa, $. e the Exchequer lands, in the 
time of Akbar. (A N. II. 199, Tr. II. 309). But Narnaul is always written 
mih an alif by Bar am and almost all other writers. I suggest that the 
right reading is Jyj Bataul, a small town lying about fifteen’miles north- 
east of Dehli which still exists and is now included in the Baghpat tahsil 
of Mirat district. It is about 12 miles south of Baghpat town and 26 miles S. 
W. of Meerut. Major Fuller’s Ms of the Barani’s Tartlch also read the name 
as'Ralaul’ and his rendermg was ‘Superintendent of the Crown lands of 
Bataul’ (J. A S. B. 1869, p. 216), though neither he, nor his editor and 
annotator, the learned Blochmann, could say where Bataul was. We know 
from Barani that Dehli and the Ganges-Jumna Duab, together with part 
of what is now Northern Bohilkhand, were included in the Khahsa lands, 
i. e. lands which were managed by the Ditoan-t-Vtzarat or Chief Revenue 
Mmiater in Dehli through officials who were in direct relations with the 
peasants. Their proximity to the capital made this the most natural and 
convenient arrangement and we may be sure that Bataul was included 
in the Ktihlim lands under ‘Alau-d-din. (T. P. 306, 1. 1. See also Moreland, 
'A S.N. D, 38) Hajji Dabir who had an excellent copy of Barani’s Chron- 
icle also reads ‘Bataul.’ ^\y>- J (Z. W. 804, 1.7). 

III. 176, 1. 7 from foot. There teas an *Altoi {descendant of ‘Alt) 

in Dehlt who was called the grandson of the 
8hah Nagaf. 

This is a crabbed and doubtful passage and the popular designation 
of the unfortunate Sayyadzada is written in all sorts of ways by the 
later compilers. The T. A. says that he was known as the ‘ Muhtasib ’ 
* 7 —*^ (84, 1. 10). F.’s reading is ‘ Shahinshah’ (IT 107, last line), and B. 

styles him ^ (L 193 = Tr. I. 260). These are due to copyists* 
blundering attempts to correct what they did not understand. It seems to 
me that the reaSmg in the B, I. Text of Barani * Descendant 

of the Shah-i-Najaf ’ is correct as well as straightforward and there need 
belno^difficulty in accepting it ‘Shah-i-Najaf ’ is ‘Ah, the son-in-law of 
the Arabian Prophet B[e hes buried at Najaf, which is about a hundred 
miles south of Baghdad, and four miles westward of the ruins of Kufa, 
in the mosque of which town he was assassinated The Mashhad or shrine 
of ‘Ah at Najaf is said to have been built about 175 H Kerbela, the 
Mausoleum of his son Husain, is eight leagues north of Kufa and marks 
the site oi the battle in which Husain was slain, with nearly all his 
family (Le Strange, L E. 0. 76-78) Beale tells us that Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great wont on pilgrimage to the tomb of the ‘ Shah-i-Najaf ’ in 1032 g,. 
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' and he oitee the chronogram which was composed in commemoration of 
the event, 230, 1. 5) N&diishah also inscribed on his coins the 

couplet yj Jwf'oiJ •1 a jI* - j ^ 'Ia 

“ Servant of the Shah of Najaf, adomer of the Crown and ^ Seal-ring, 
the jostioe^reading sovereign Nadir of the country of Iran.” Sir 
Wolseley Haig, as usual, follows F and avers that the ‘Alawi had “the sug- 
gestive name of Shahxnahah ” (0 H L III 104), but ShahxnsMh can have 
no real application here and looks like an ignorant emendation of ^ 
'Grandson of the Shah,* which seems pi'ima facte, much more appro- 
priate and preferable, as the poor ‘Alwi vms descended from a daughter 
of Iltutmish Hajji Dabir says he was known as ^ Cf^, ‘Son of the 
daughter of the Shah ’ (805, 1 3). A noble named Qutbu-d-din ‘Alawi, 
'who adhered faithfully to the sons of Jalalu-d-din Khalji after the down- 
fall of the dynasty, is mentioned at 161 ante (Text, 246, 1 11 and 251, 1 6) 

- III. 177 , 1 B McUtJc Sdmidthd-din Amir^Koh . went tnto the city 
The T A reads this as Amir^Kut (74, 1 12) and is followed by B (I 
194,1 4), who says that Hamidu-d-din held the office of Chief 

of the Streets ”, though Banking speaks of him as ‘Amir-i-Koh* m his trans- 
lation (I 261), probably because he could make nothing of cliTi:* But the 
,Tar%kh-i-Mv^aralc8Tiah% says of the Sayyad Sultan, ‘Alau-d-din ‘Siam 
Shah that he gave the office of ‘Shahna' (Chief of Police) of Dehli to one of 
his brothers-in-law, and that of ‘Amim-Km ’ (Prefect of the Hoads) to the^ 
other. The two men quarrelled in his absence and the latter was put to 
death at the instigation of the ShaJma, upon which the inhabitants rose in 
revolt and killed the ShaJina- (E.D.IV 87, q v, my note). ‘ Amir-l-KuI ' may 
be right 

III. 177, I 7 They proceeded towards (he gate of BhandavJcdt, 

Sto also in the 0 H. I JET 105, but it has no meaning and the correct 
name is, most probably, Bhadrakali, one of the names of the goddess 
Durga, otherwise called Parvati, Maya, Bhavani, Kab, etc. The name 
may have been given, either because a temple dedicated to her was situated 
in the vicinity or because this gate led to it. The still-existmg Mandir of 
^Kallka in the village of Bahapur whicfi lies about six few south of Shah- 
jahanabad (isaru^-Sanadid, Pt 1 p 15) is known to bo of great antiquity 
and the gate may have been named after this temple The * Bhadra ’ or 
Citadel m Alnnadabad is so called because there was a temple of Bhadra 
Hall on the spot in pre-Muh ammadan times. 

III. 179, 1 . 11 And the angel ofdesttny took htm to the blessed dty. 

^ oJjjT jcij. U j, 283, 1 8f. f.Barani 

can hardly mean that the Angel of Death took Ulugh Khan, whose 
perfidy and inhuman cruelty he has denounced so fiequentiy, to Paradise. 
Elsewhere, he speaks again of the event thus: 

, sJ'j* Jj-- •h •.> ; 229, 1. 6fi 

Th§ i&ntenoe first quoted means that “ the Angel of Destiny approaohe^ 
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and seized him [Ulagh Khan] when he was being brought to the auspidom 
dty*\ i. e. Delhi. The second signifies that “ Ulngh Khan was taken ill, 
and died at a halting place on the way, while being brought to the city.” 
According to the T. A., Ulugh Khan was seized with illness, soon after the 
capture of Ranthambhor, and died en route to Delhi. ‘=^'1 ^3 ‘U 
(75, 1 1) F., as usual, copies its very words J'* (1. 108, 1. 

16). B. also states that he died while on the road (1. 194=Tr. I. 261'). 
This rendenng of ^ by ‘ Blessed City ’ is equivocal and not unlikely 
to be misunderstood. It means only ‘ auspicious city * and is nothing more 
than an honorific epithet of Delhi. Hajji Dabir states, on the authority of 
Husam E[han*s Tabaqaid-BaMdursTMhi, that Ulugh Khan was poisoned 
while returning from Ranthambhor to Delhi. (Z. W. 811, 1. 11). 

III. 180, 1. 1. Nobles dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces. 

b ‘iiy*;284,l. 11. Barani is 
notspeaking of ‘ large palaces ’ m general, but of the Palace built by ‘Alau- 
d-din for himself in Siri, which was known as the Bazar Situn, ‘ The Thou- 
sand-pillared,* because it possessed a capacious Hall of Audience which had 
an indefinitely large number of columns. Muhammad Tnghlaq raised 
another Hazdr-Situn in Jahanpanah, which Ibn Batuta describes as “ an 
immense chamber called ‘ Thousand Columns the pillars of which were 
of varnished wood and supported a roof painted in the most admirable 
style.” (612 infra). Abul Faifl also says of Muhammad Tnghlaq that he 
“raised a lofty pile with a thousand columns of marble in the New City 
which was founded by him.” (Ain, Tr. 11. 279). ‘Abul Fazl’s description 
is evidently ‘embroidered.’ The Bazdr'Situn of ‘Alau-d-din is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dowson’s own translation of Barani’s history. (209, 
222 infra). It is also referred to by F. (I 112). The rums of the Bazar- 
StUm of Muljammad Tnghlaq can be still seen S.W. of Jahanpanah. The dat6 
of its completion, 727 A. H., is recorded in Badr-i-Chach’s Arabic chrono- 
gram, ‘Enter then her gates.* (B I, 222 =Tr. L 296). Recent 

excavations at the Bijaya Mandal in Old Dehli have brought to bght the 
stone bases of the pillars of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Hazdr-Situn. 

III. ISO, 1. 6. Be prohibited mne~drinking and tdne-selling, as also 
the use of beer and intoadcating drugs. 

The word rendered as ‘ beer’ is i/i (Bagni or Bugni). It is defined 
in the Burhdn-i QdtVa and other Persian lexicons, as a kind of light or 
unintoxicaitng wine, which is placed by the theologians in the same cate- 
gory as Nabidh, an unfermented infusion of dates, raisins etc., which 
can bo lawfully imbibed by the orthodox (Hughes, Diet, of Islam s. v. 
Nabidh). But Steingass says that ‘ Bagni ’ is malt liquor or beer, and that 
Bagni-i-urzan ’is beer made from millet. In that case, it would be the same 
ns or very similar to ‘Beer made from barley’. ‘Alau-d-din, inspired 
by a recent convert’s burning zeal for * total prohibition,’ appears to have 
classed with the unlawful and intoxicating drinks and gone 
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farther than the theologians. 

.III. 182, 1 . 9 from foot From fhe Khuta ioiho Balahar. 

Bloobmann was pnzzled by the first of these words. He thought that 
it was the Arabic 1*^, ‘a fine strong man ' Steingass states that the 
primary meaning of the word is ‘ a limber twig* and the secondary sense 
* a corpulent man, yet handsome and active ’ But ' Khnt* is admittedly 
used by Barani for ‘a landowner, village head-man or sominddr,* and it 
IS not easy to understand the transition of meaning and say how a 
‘limber twig’ or ‘corpulent man* could have come to denote 'a rural 
chief or land-holder ’ The fact seems to be that Khiit is, just like 
Bdlahar^ one of the numerous vernacular vocables which Barani 
interlards so freely with his Persian. It seems to have nothing to do with 
the Arabic and the phonetic resemblance is purely accidental. 
Landholders called ‘Hhots’ are to be found still in Onjarat and the 
Dekkan. The word may be denved from the Sanskrit Eiita, * ehrei^ 
head.* The village headman is called OrarTiakuta in more than one 
grant of the Eangs of Valabhi. ‘Grama* means ‘village* and ‘Knta* 
(or Kuda), * chief, leader*. Compare the dynastic title BdshfruZ:ufa. (Bom 
Gaz. I., 1. 82, 119. See also H M. H. 1 , 1. 157, UL 460). Another possible 
derivation is from Mahratti, KJieta, field. 

Mr.W H Moreland upholds Blochmann’s hypothetical derivation, but 
his conjecture or assumption that “ the Arabic JOut passed from Delhi to 
the Dekkan ’* at the time of ‘Alau-d-din’s conquest and became naturalis- 
ed there as * Khot ’ (A. S. M. 1. 226) seems to be largely invalidated by the 
fact that GramaJdtia, of which ‘Shot* looks like a short or decapita- 
ted form, was the designation of the village headman or landowner 
even in the seventh century. He does not lead any historical evi- 
dence to support the conjecture and the linguistic argument by which he 
seeks to reinforce it appears to me to be untenable. He lays great stress 
on the point that “Barani writes the word with two Arabic letters, and 
this fact makes its derivation from any San^cntio language highly 
improbable.” {Ibid, 226). This argument is easfily answered. Ih the first 
place. It is exceedingly doubtful if Is an ‘Arabic letter* at all. 
All the Arabic and Persian grammarians include only eight signs of 
their alphabet in this category, ow. and 3 . Budauni 
also gives exactly the same list of Arabic letters (H. 307, Tr. 816). Kha (f) 
is even called the Persian in BichardBon*8 Dictionary, 

But granting that c Is an Arabic letter and that contains tujo of them, 
it would be easy to show that this does not at all preclude the p(»3ibility 
of its *' derivation from a Sanskritic language’*. There are several words 
in Arabic which are spelt with two of these letters and yet are de- 
monstrably loan-words, vocables which are derived from Sanskrit, Greek 
pr.Latin. Witness the following: 

Stable; •jVjWI Astrolabe j J’.jK Patriarch; or 
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Coloc^nth ; ((3^r* Theriakon) ; j:* (Gr. Keration) ; Quintal, 

(from Lat. Centum); (Gr. Parakletos) , cr^J (Gr. Khkrtes, 

leaf of papyrus) Paper (Sansk. Chaturanga); (Lat. Veten- 

narius); L*j (Gr. Naphth, Zend Napta); (n**! (Gr. Mma), 
and are examples of loan-words which have one Arabic letter. 

I am aware that the derivation of ‘ IChot’ from Kuta is not without 
difiSculties, but in any case, it seems to me fairly certain that the word is 
not of Arabic origin and that it did not “ pass from Dehli to the Dekkan’’ 
in the 14th Century ^ 

IlL 183, 1 . 10 SharafKai, Na{b-u}azlr,rigorou8ly enforced his demands. 

In the Manuscript belonging to Major Puller, the sobriquet is written 
Qaini and Blochmann had no doubt that it was correct. (J. A. S. B 
1870, p 8 and note). Elsewhere in the Bibl Ind. Text of Barani, (337, II. 
4 and 5), Sharaf is styled ‘ Qaini* and the identical spelling is found in 
Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 824, 1 16). A man named Abu Ibr^im Qaini was 
theEiadkhuda (Steward or Manager) of Elhwaja Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 
the Vazir of Mahmud of Ghazna, and another called Abu Muhammad 
Qaini was his secretary. (Baihaqi, Text, 178 ; E. D. II. 70-1). Qain and 
Tun are the chief cities of Quhistan. The district is also known as ‘ Tahas 
and Tun* Qain is marked in Bartholomew*s Every Man*s Library Atlasj 
Map. 45. Lat. 33° N., Long. 69° B. Qaini is, most probably, right. 

III. 184 , 1 21. The glorification of Islam is a duty and contempt of 
religion %s vain. 

Jj? j ‘S-'l 13*- p? p 290, 1. 6 f.f. The izafats 
have been read wrongly and the real meaning consequently obscured. 
What the Qazi really says is that the humiliation of the Zimmi and the 
throwing of the dirt {Rede, spittle, by the tax-collector into his 
mouth redounds to “ the honour of the Eeligion of Islam which is true 
and to the degradation of the Creed which is false, mz. the Creed of the 
Hindus.** There is a parallel expression in ‘Utbi which is so striking 
that it may bear quotation. After describing the crushing defeat of Trilo- 
chanapala by Mahmud near Nandana in 1013 A.C , he writes : “ Slaves 
were so plentiful that they became very cheap and men of respectability 
in their native land wore degraded to the possession of slaves of common 
shopkeepers. But this is the goodness ofQod,\Dho hestotos honour on Bis 
oton religion and degrades infidelity ’* (E. D. II. 39) 

III. 185, Z. 2. Kan {house-tax) and Chan {pasture-tax). 

The first word is variously spelt as iSj'- but there can be 

little doubt that it should be pronounced Chart, from the Hindi 
house, residence Shams-i-Siraj gives its Persian and Arabic synonyms 
as fJi*} MjTand i.e (Ground-rent, Pent of land by which the owner 
makes a profit) (Text, 375, 1. 13 ; 363 infra). B speaks of this ‘ Ghari * as 
identiwl with the i£j\^ ♦h- * House-tax* and of ‘ Charai * as the same as the 
CatUe-tax * of later reigns. (1. 228. 237=iTr. 1. 305, 316). - 
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III. 188, 1. 4. Extortion J purtitih mfh iSio torture of the ptncers and 
the stiok, • , , - 

(* 7 ^ *p^Jl , 295, 1 4. " I exact all moneys due to tKe 

state with pincers and the stick ” does not mean * extortion,* bnt 

the taxes, revenue cesses, and all moneys or arrears dne to the State from 
the cnltivator, tax-collector, hef-holder or any other individnal The words 
and occur frequently in Barani’s History (107, 1 8; 418, ' 
1. 4 , 480, last line ; 574, 1 20) for ‘ demand, exaction, mode of re* 
covering moneys*, and also ‘arrears dne*. Dowson renders the phrase 
.ijU U« 4 as ‘ heavy demands an d oppressive exactions of the revenue * in 
the third of these passages. (243 infra). In the second, ^ 3 

can only mean “ Ledgers of Ontstandmgs dne and of Sevenne and Hxpendi* 
ture ** It has been the universal practice of Oriental as well as Occidental 
administrations to regard all debts dne to the State as the first charge on 
the assets of the individnal who was liable for them, and it was customary 
to spare no coercive measures and no mode of punishment in recovering 
and exacting the veiy last denier from a debtor or defaulter Mahmud 
Ghasnavi and many other princes had been as inhuman as 'Alau-d-din and 
made as cruel use of the whip, the pincers and the rack to enforce their 
claims (Baihaqi, Text, 146), The only new thing about his proceedings 
was that he avowed and flaunted his barbarity with such a flamboyant 
disregard of law as well as equity, that even Barani has punctuated the 
report of his speeches with marks of horror and amazement. 

III. 193, I 12. Jn the country dependent on the New Cityt half the 
Sultan’s portion (of the produce) teas to be taTxn in 
grain. In Jhdin also, and in the villages of Jhain 
stores leere to be formed. 

The New Chty, y jt*, stands here not for Siri, but for the ‘ New Town * 
founded by ‘Alan d<dm near Jhain Barani means that the grain col- 
lected in this ‘ New City ’ and its dependent villages was to be stored m 
granaries in the distnct itself, so as to be easily available for conveyance 
to Dehh in time of need Barani has said before that when -Ulugh Khan 
died, *Izau-d-din Bur Khan became ^Vazir of the New City, Shahr-t-Nau, 
(near Jhain), and that the^nbute of the ‘ New City * was assessed, by actu^ 
measurement, at a certoin rate per bisva, » e l/20th of a Bingha, just as in 
the environs of the Capital (188 supra) This leaves no doubt that the 
‘ New City ’ of this passage is the ‘ Shahr-t-Nau* near Jhain and not Siri 
ni 195, 1 3 from foot. If in such a season, any poor reduced person 

tcent to (he marToet and did not get assistance, 

jJt jj , 309, 1 3 “ And if in years of deficient 

rainfall, any indigent or old and feeble persons were trodden under the 
feet [and tolled] on account of the rush of the populace and if adequate 
arrangements were not made in regard to the dne proportion or average- 
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©•t people allowed to enter inside tKe marlcet ” ^ 

in. 197, 1. 4 from foot That one or two hoi'semen tudiild tie hy the neck 

and bring in ten Mughal prisoners and one 
Musalman horseman toould drive, a hundred 
Mughals before him. 

jJj** 3 **£‘j •,} 4^1 _j3 ci|j ' 

Mi .KftsJ Ji- ij ; 320, 1. 7. “ That one Doaspah [the groom or follow^ 
who led the second, spare or relay horse and was paid only seventy-eight' 
tangas per annum] would bring in ten Mughals, having thrown a rope 
round their necks, and a single Musalman trooper [euioar] would drive 
a hundred Mughal horsemen before him.” This passage is important' 
in connection with the real meaning of the word ‘ Doaspa* He is 
placed here evidently in a much lower grade than the Sutoar — the fully- 
equipped horseman (or It is clear from what Barani says that 

this * Doaspa* was only a follower, lightly armed, a sort of adjunct or 
attendant of the Suwar. He was probably the groom who led the spare horse, 
the sumpter or relay. In that case, there should be no diffldulty in under- 
standing why the ' Doaspa ’ was to be paid only 78 tangas, while the allot^r- 
ance of the Suwar, Murattab or fuUy-equipped trooper was 234 tangas 
It would seem that the Yak-aspa or * one-horse trooper' was paid 156' 
tangas. Barani does not make any specific reference to the allowance of the* 
Yah-aspa, but Firishta explicitly states that ‘Alau-d-din fixed three scales 
of ^^3* or soldier's pay : First class, 234 Tangas ; Second, 166 Tangas, and 
Third, 78 Tangas. (1. 114, 1. 17). I take the meaning to be that the Murattab 
with two horses was m the First class, the Yak-aspa or trooper with one 
horse m the Second, and the Doaspa or the groom who led the relay in the 
Third. It is possible that the meaning of the word * Doaspa ' in the 
days of ‘Alau-d-din, or as used by Barani, was very different to what it 
was in those of Akbar If this interpretation is accepted, the paradoxical 
statement at p. 192 ante, (g. v. Dowson's Note on 626-6 infra), explains 
itself and becomes perfectly intelligible 

III. 201, 1. 12. He teas to come to an arrangement and retire lest 

Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he could 
not do this, he toas for the sake of his oum name and 
fame, to bring the Bai to Dehli, 

-jl/ j ft ,s\j, y j. y.^ J-d ^ a:, > 

J* • J , 827, 1. 5 ” And do not insist that Laddar Deo should 

wait upon thee and do not bring the Eai [Laddar Deo] along with thee to 
Delhi, for the enhancement of thy own fame and glory ” 

‘Alau-d-din appears to have been alluding to what had been* done 
in the expedition of the preceding year Kafur had then compelled- 
Bnm Devu to accompany him to Debli and ‘Alau-d-din had had to 
send that ruler back to Deogiri after a six months’ detention in the 
capital Before despatching hm on this second expedition, the Sultan 
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spscially warned Eaftir against the repetition of snoh impolitic pro- 
ceedings. 

At p. 389, 1 4, Barani again uses this pHrase, jy j'i-> C)\.h 

aS j j and Dowson correctly renders it thus* “ All the R5is and Mugad- 
dims of the country waited upon him ” (214 infra). Elsewhere, Barani 
says, cailUi \j ji j A 4 T j 3 fij (223, 1. 7) “ Earn Deo came in and 

made his submission to ‘Alau-d-dln (150 ante) 

III. 201t I 17 Malik Nad) Kdfur • . • . marched to Babari, a village 
in the fief of the Malik, 

Bapri has disappeared from most of our modern maps, but it was a 
place of considerable importance in the old days, on account of its com- 
manding one of the lords on the Jumna (Elliot, Baces I 26) It is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Tdrikkrt-Mubarakshaht, (B D.IV 47, 64, 66, 68 ) and 
also in the Babur-nama (Trans 523, 581, 582, 598,643) Is is now a ruined 
village, about forty-four miles south-west of Mampuri town in the Shikoh- 
abad tahsil of Mainpun district (I G XXT 236) It was near Ohandawar, 
another old town which has sunk mto insignifioanoe and been supplanted 
by Firusabad. Lat 26°-58" N , Long 71‘’-86' E (IG xm 84) 

III 202, I 0 When Malik Kafur arrived tn Tilang, he found the louma 
and villagee in hie toay laid toaete 

jA j i-y iy, •Ij yj j . 329,1 8 The towns and villages 
were looted, sacked and devastated by the mvadmg host with a view to 
inspire terror, and not ‘ laid waste * by the people of those parts F. says 
that when Kafur arrived at Indur on the frontiers of Tilang, he gave 
orders “for plundering and ravaging the country and kiUmg and enslav- 
ing the inhabitants, who were plnnged thereby into indescribable conster- 
nation “ (I 119, 1. 4) . 

Ill 204, last line. Ee teas desirous that all the business of the state 
should be concentrated in one office, and under the 
officers of that office, and that the control of all 
matters should be in charge of men of his own race 
{.Zat). 

Baram’s meanmg seems to be that *Alau-d-din wanted all power to 
revert to and be concentrated solely in bis own house or family and the 
slaves of his own house, ^ j ^ 

(p 834, 1 9 f f ) and that the control of all matters relating to 
political administration should be vested in his own individual person, 
jiaI* jI jyl i I J 

The real sense seems to be that the protracted exercise of despotic 
power bad unhinged the balance of *Alan-d-din’s mind He had become 
intolerant of advice or counsel, and had ousted all his wise old counsellors 
in favour of incapable and obsequious mmions He wanted to gather into 
his own hands the threads of all administrative authority even to the 
smallest detail and estabbsh a Dictatorship. 

III. 206, Z. 12. Disturbances {Jbdhatidti) broke out in the dig. 

99 
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j^juT Jju J ; 336, L 5. ‘=^kl according to Eiohaud- 

son, means ‘ license, hcentions men *. Hughes defines * Ibahiyah ' as “ a sect 
of libertines who consider all things lawful”. (Dictionary of Islam, s ».). 
E. informs us in his paraphrase of the passage that these ‘Ibahatian’ 
belonged to a society of which the members, males and females, used to 
assemble on a certain day every year and indulge in promiscuous sexual 
intercourse. (L 120, 1. 8 f. f.). For this explanatory gloss, he is indebted to 
Amir Khusrau, who writes thus of the 'As'Jtab-i-Ibahat* of !Alau-d-din's 
days ; ” It was discovered that among these shameless wretches, mothers 
had cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mothers * sistera) with their 
nephews, that the father had taken his ‘daughter for his bride and there 
had been connection between brothers and sisters {Khazainu^-Futuh, 
Text, 21, L 7 ; Tr. 12). Prof. Habib thinks that the reference is to the 
Ism‘aili heretics and he may be r^ht, as they are ” indiscriminately called 
Qarmatians,Batinie, Malahidas and even Mazddkianem Persian literature ” 
(Browne, L. H. P I. 172, 312). Siahrastani notes that in Khurasan, the 
‘ Batiniyas’ were known as ‘ Ta'alimites * and * Malaliida\ but in ‘Iraq as 
‘ Qaramita’ and ‘Mazdalds’. {Kitab’^Mtllal wa Nahal^ Bd. Oureton 147, 
1. 8. See also Houtsma, E. I., I. 670). The last designation indicates that 
they were accused, wrongly or rightly, of holding the abominable com- 
munistic doctrines associated with the name of the heresiarch Mazdak. 
As the Ism'ailis claimed to have bean emancipated by their gospel from 
the obligation to observe the moral and religious code of Islam, they were 
believed by their detractors to be capable of every kind of wickedness and 
dissolute antinomianism and accused of permitting marriages within the 
prohibited degrees and practising incest in their secret assemblies.” M. 
Clement Huart assures us that towards the end of his career, Qarmat did 
demand from his followers community of loives and property. (Houtsma, 
E 1 IL 246). The 2ikris and hlaulais of Makran and Chitral are 
Ism'ailis and they have also been accused, by their enemies, of incestuous 
practices (LG. VII 291), In the the Ibakaiidn 

and Malahida are mentioned in juxtaposition and almost assimilated 
together and their real or alleged orgies of lust and libidinous excess are 
described in almost identical terms (868 infra). 

presents greater difficulty and Blochmann confessed that he 
could make nothing of the word. (J. A. S B 1870, p 51 note). I venture 
to suggest that the * dal * should be read as a * ra ’ and that the right lection 
is I suggest that the reference is to the Borahs who are a branch of 

the Ism'ailis. They also are reckoned by the Sunnis among the Bdfizte, t£. 
Heretics. They belong, in fact, to the Musta'alian division oE the Ism'ailis 
or ‘ Sect of the Seven ’ and are a sub-division of the Malahida, with whom 
the Ibahatian ore associated and identified by Sultan Piruz Just as ‘Utbi 
charges Baud of Multan with Ibaliat (263, 1. 1 f.f ) and Ibnu-l-Athir with 
Wiad {Kamil, Bulak Ed , IX. 64,*!. 26 , B. D. II 248), so Borahgdn and 
Ibahatian are here bracketed together by Baroni. The laws of marriage, 
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divorce and inheritance^ etc of the Borahs are opposed, in several points, 
to those of the Snimis They have also cut down the five daily prayers 
which are obligatory on all Sunnis practically to three. They pray also like 
all Shfas with their arms straight by their side, while the Sunnis do so 
with the arms folded (Entboven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay. IL 226). 
TheFatimideorIsm‘aibKhalif Mustansir who reigned from 1036-1094 A, 
C had two sons, Must'ali and Nizar. The]r rival claims divided the sect 
into two rival branches, a Western (Egyptian or North Afncan) and an 
Eastern (Persian and Syrian) The Borahs belong to the former or Musta- 
*alian section, the Ehojas or followers of Hasan-i-Sabbah to the latter or 
Nizanan,(L H P II 199, 204, 210, 460). According to the traditional 
history of the sect, ‘Abdulla, their first Da't, Missionary or Apostle, is 
Said to have landed at Cambay m A H 460=1067 A C and a second 
propagandist named Muhammad ‘All to have arrived in B32 H =1137 A. 
0. (Bnthoven loc. cif;Houtsma,E I, I 788-9, J.B B.B A S New Senes, 
IX. 1933, pp. 42,46) Ibn Batuta met at Qandhar near Broach the wealthy 
Musalman shipowner Nakhoda Ibrahim, the son of Ehoja BoTira. (De- 
fr6mery, IV. 68) Both these sects were persecuted by Aurangzeb as heretics 
III. 207» 1 . 1 from foot. Thxt ewmeh and minion had {h& chief place 

in h*8 regards 

U vJ i, 868, 1. 7 ‘And in the heart 

(or mind) of that eunuch and catamite, the desire of becoming the Head 
[of the State] was implanted’ [or became fixed] E (L 122, L 6 f.f ) says of 
Kafnr that “ the vain ambition of impenal sway had taken root m his head”. 

tf'j- j-* Elsewhere, Barani stata of Malik Nizamu-d- 

din, the minister of Mu‘izzn-d-din Elaiqubad who aspired like Eafur, to 
the throne, that jr J* Ij (T. F, 182, 1 2) and 

Dowson’s paraphrase is "His head was filled with ambitious desigm.” 
(126 ants). 

Ill 208, 1. 2 The%r feud involved fhs whole state, 

c—U. <ilLi y ^ j , 398, L 9 It did not merely 

involve the whole state. It uprooted and brought about the fall of the 
dynasty. ‘‘And the gist of it all is that the overthrow of the Kingdom of 
*Alau-d'din resulted from the feud between them.” 

HI. 209, 1 . 8 from foot While he teas ihue engaged in endeavouring 

to remove all the family of late Sultan 
In this connection, Barani mentions a carious and interesting detail, 
wMdh is left out by Dowson in the translation. He informs us that 
Kafdr used to retire after business-hours to the ‘ Khurramgah’ which had 
been erected for him on the terrace of the Haear-Bitun palace and “ play 
Eodis ” there with other eunuchs Cr* ^ I w 

(876, LI) In the corresponding passage, the T A. (86, 1. 1 f f ) and P. 
(L 124,1 1) employ the phrase and explain that ‘Chaupar’ is a 

, ^me to Nard or Ba<^gammon and a mode of gambling. ']^e gamq 
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of ‘ Chaupar ’ is described in the Jxn, (Tr I 303-1). It seems to me that 
Barani is referring not to Chaupai', but to the old Hindu game of 
Pachisi which was then in much’ greater vogue and is also more ancient 
It is necessary to make use of ‘ Cowrie shells * in playing Pachisi, but this is 
not the case with Chaupar (Herklots, Qanoon-i-Islam, Ed. Crooke, 333-4). 
The great antiquity of Pachisi is proved by the fact that it is represented 
in a painting in the Ajanta-caves. (Bom. Gaz XII 628). 

III. 211, 1. 2. Sultan Kutbu-d-din ascended the throne in the 

year 717 H 

The correct year is that given by Amir Khusrau, 716 H. (5B7 infra). 
The date of his assassination is given by P as 5th Bab‘iu-l-awwal, 721 H. (I. 
128, 1. 13 f f .) But there can be no doubt that the year is wrong and that 
the event took place in 720 H., as the T. A (95, 1. 13) and B. (I 216 = Tr. 
290 and 221 = Tr. 296) state The error is due to Finshta having 
followed Barani, m post-dating the death of ‘Alau-d-din by a year That 
Sultan died on the 7th or 8th Shawwal, 715 H. Elafur was murdered 
35 days later, * e. about the 12th or 13th of ^-1-q‘ad, 715 H., and Qutbu-d- 
din, after actmg as regent for about two months, ascended the throne on 
24th Muharram, 716 H. (567 infra). He ruled for four years and four 
months altogether, as P. himself avers. (I 130, 1 4), The true date of his 
assassination must therefore be 6th Bab'i L 720, not 721 H. Again, as 
Khusrau’s usurpation endured for only four months and some days, the 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq could not have taken place later than 
Ist Sh*aban, 720 H. 

The numismatic evidence on the point is decisive and the coins provide 
a continuous and irrefragable chain or scries of dates for determining 
the chronology. The latest coins of ‘Alau-d-din are dated in 716 H, All 
the known coins of Shihabu-d-din ‘Umar exhibit the identical year The 
earliest coins of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak were struck in 716 H , the latest in 
720 H. All the monetary issues of Nasiru-d-din Eliusrau bear the date 
720 H., which is also the year inscribed on the money put forth by the 
founder of the House of Tughlaq in •the initial year of his reign. (See 
H. N. Wright, I M C II. 41-47 ; Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dehli, 112-115 , Thomas, 0 P. K D 158, 176-192). 

P. (1. 129, 1. 4 f.f.), misled by the author of the TariTeh-4-Mubarak8hahi 
(Text 92, 11. 2 and 12), fixes the accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq on 
Saturday, Ist Sh'aban 721 H but Ist Sh'aban 721 H. corresponded to 
Wednesday, 26th August 1321 A. 0 The correct date must be let Sh'aban 
720 H Its Julian synchronism was Saturday, 6th September 1320 A. C. 
Barani explicitly states that the battle between Khusrau and GhSzi 
Malik was fought after the Ntmaa-i-digar on a Priday. (420, L 9). The 
week-day on which the accession took place must have therefore been a 
^ Tughlaq I’s accession correctly ai 

111. 212, 1, 2 from foot The 


wages of labourers rose tioenty*fivs per 
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cenU cmd servants toho had received ten or 
ticelve tanga<t now got seventy or eighty 
jW i ; 885, 1 5 “ The wages of labour grew 

from one to four”, t e rose four hundred per cent and not twenty*five 
only. What follows about the corresponding increase m the allowances of 
domestic servants from ten or twelve tangos to seventy or eighty tangos may 
be also urged in support of the contention that such is the litercd meaning 
of Barani’s words, though both these averments are obvioub solecisms or 
exaggerations Like many other old authors and orators, Oriental as well as 
European, Barani sometimes indulges in hyperbobcal expressions For 
instance, he talks light-heartedly of a ‘ten times’, a ‘hundred times’ or 
even of a ‘thousand times ’ mcrease (80, 1. 10; 130, 1 18, 568, 1 6 £ f ) 
and ' a hundredth, part’ or ‘ a thousandth part of this or that (482, 499, 
554, 556). But such compansons should not be understood hterally. 
They are only stock phrases or similes employed for capturing the 
attention or imagination of the reader or hearer. The author himself 
would probably be the first to disown any intention of formulating arith- 
metically correct equations 

111. 214, 1 3 An army was sent to put doton the revolt of Alp Khan 
who had slain Kamalu-d~din Qarg. 

This IS putting the saddle on the wrong home 

^ ij wJl p\^ (i> 888, 1 10 It was 

not Alp Khan who “had slam Kamalu-d-din Gurg ” He had been slain 
by the machinations of KafSr, and his foUoweis or partisans revolted, 
because ‘Alau-d-din had unjijstly put Alp Elhan to death. Kamalu-d-din 
had beou appointed Ghivemor of Oujamt in place of Alp Khan after this 
murder and so when he went there, Alp Khan’s adherents refused to 
recognise him and ultimately slew him 

IIL 215, L 2. Deogir had been talcen possession of by Earpal Dao and 
Bam Deo. 

So also in the B. L Text, 889, L 18. But it is frequently corrupt and 
wrong, as Blochmann has shown in his notes to Major Fuller’s Trans- 
lation. (J A.S. B. 1870, pp 8, 28, 87, 89, 50) Dowson also remarks that it 
is very faulty (97 ante). Bama Deva had died at some time during the 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din. Harapala was the son-in-law of Rama Deva and 

the conjunction or toav between the two names in the text must be an 
error of the oopyist who has inadvertently dropped 
ill 217, 1 4. Maltk Shafdn o*te of his vile creatures 

There is no warrant m the text for such detraction and defamatioh. 
What Baram says is that Malik Shahin was the Sultan’s fathei^in-law. 

J* 895 j L 6 f 1. Elsewhere, Barani says that Sanjar, 

who was given the title of Alp Khan was the Sultan’s •jy, the son of 
hu father-in-law, * e., wife*s brother (Text, 242, 1. 7 ; 157 supra) and that 
Jalalu-d-din was ‘ Alau-d-din’s j-* (378 L 6), Dowson or hia Ms. must 
hUw inadvertently confused with 
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III. 218, 1. 9. A Gujarati named Tatd)a was supreme in his palace 
and this Xovo-horn hhanduxmld call the nobles by the name 
of wife or mother. 

The name is probably ‘ Thobo *, which I have often heard in Kathia- 
wad. It is not easy to say what ‘ calling the nobles by the name of wife 
or mother’ means. These words are a too literal rendering of^f^ h 

j ) 896, L 6. WhatBarani wants to say is that this Thobo used 
to abuse the wives and mothers of the great Amirs, ^ j 11)3 

He probably uttered some of the filthy and brutal terms of vilification 
which are used only too often by the vulgar in India. He called them dirty 
names. Steingass says 0-4^ f'* means * to revile, or call names’. Two of 
the foulest of such expressions are alluded to in Hobson Jobson (p. 66) 
by Yule who speaks of them as “ terms of abuse which I should hesitate 
to print, if their odious meaning were not obscure to the general.” 

III. 218 , 1 14. Eisamu-d-dln, maternal unde ofKhusru Khan 

Here the phrase used in the B.I. Text is J (896, L 8 f. f ), but 

it must be an error for j as only two lines lower down and 
no less than four times on the page following (897, 11. 7, 9, 15 and 17) and 
also on pp. 408 and 410, he is called ‘ the brother ’ of Blusrau Khan by 
Barani himself. Unfortunately, also seems to have more than 

one meaning. It is used for a brother on the mother’s side only, *. e. 
a ‘half-brother’ and for a full brother also. The T. A speaks of l^am 
in one passage as the ” brother ” and in another “ as brother on the 
mother’s side,” J Aa .jL 31 j-*! j* (90, L 1, and 98, 1. 17). F. (L 125, last line) 
styles him but he must moan ‘ full brother’, as he employs 

in the sense of ‘step-brother’, ‘brother by a different 
mother’. (1. 7, 14tf.). B. states (1. 2l6=Tr. L 290) that Hisam was 
Khusrau’s ‘brother on the mother’s side’, but the phrase he elsewhere 
employs is «. half-brother or step-brother. (1. 2ll=Tr. L 285). 

Ibn Batute is content with stating roundly that he was Blhusrau Khan’s 
brother. (606, 607 infra). The uncertainty of the relationship is further 
accentuated by the fact that itself is often loosely used for a ‘ cousin.’ 
For instance, Malik Asadu-d-din is spoken of in one place by Barani as 
Qutbu-d-din Mubarak’s brother, (392, L 14), but on 1. 8 of the 
identical page, he is more precisely described as the son of Yaghrash 
Khan— the uncle of ‘Alau-d-din. On the whole, Hisamu-d-dln would 
appear to have been the half-brother or cousin of Khusrau. He Was 
certainly not his maternal uncle. 

It may be noted that Barani speaks of a maternal grandfather as 
a*, or (82, 1. 18; 119, 1. 18), and a cousin as tP* (65, 

1. 16) Minhaj uses j i,*! for ‘ full brother ’. (T. N. 278, 1.13). 

III. 218, 1 . 7 from foot Malik W cdildu-d-din Kuraishi who in compari" 

eon was a worthy man. 

c-Ab i Cj^ j ^ . 897 , 1 11 . « Who by merit as 
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well as by (nobility of) descent, was fit for command and leadeishlp**. 
Barani means that be was capable as well as nobly bom This is Indi* 
cated by tbe ‘nisba’ QuraisM. JSbams also tells ns that be was a 
Sayyad and bis son bad tbe title <-'1^1 (T. F. 445, 1. 16). Barani uses 

tbe pbrase j again in connection with Sayyads (111, L 

10). •— * J ► signafles, according to Steingass, “ genealogy and acquire- 
ments, nobility by birtb as well as merit” Jabangir, in bis beantifol pen; 
picture of Akbar, cites the verse J-* '* By 

force of merit great, by hneage also a King.” {Tuzuk, 14, 1 3 1 f.). 

III. 219, Z. 3 Malik ' Ainu-l-Mulk, Taju-l-Mulk and TamJchiru-h 
MuXk aere sent as Qoternm's and assistants to Beogxr. 

Tbe readmg of the last name in the B. I. Text is ‘ Mukbiru-d-din’ 
(898,1 2) ' Yamkhiru-l-Mulk’ is an impossible name and I venture to 
suggest that the right reading here is Mujxru-l-Mulk or Mujiru-d-din. 
‘Mujir* signifies 'Protecting against oppressions’ Malik Miqir-i-Abu 
Hija is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj (T. F. 461, 1 10) as the unele of tbe 
notorious Sbamsu-d-din Abu Bija, who was Mustaufi-al-namdlxk in the 
reign of Firuzsh^ Tughlaq Shams says that Mujir was put to death by 
the orders of Mabk Kabir who was regent at Debli in the last year of the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. {Ib 451-454). Malik Mujir, the son of Abu 
Bija, is said by Ibn Batata also to have been one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad, who was very arrogant and tyrannical (Defrdmery, IV 5 ; see 
also nL 230, 818) Mujir-i-Abu Rija is mentioned by Barani as one of 
the twelve evil counsellors and unscrupulous sycophants of Muhammad 
Tughlaq. (472, 1 11). His name arrests attention in another cormpt form 
as j?*- [Jajar], in Barani’s list of the Pillars of that tyrant’s State 
(454, 1. 10), but it 18 correctly written by him as Mvjxr at Ibxd, 472, 1 11. 
Moreover, the T M (101, L 6 f. f.) and B (I 228; Tr L 235) inform us 
that Muhammad Tughlaq entmsted to Mu]Iru-d-din-i-Abu Rija the task 
of destroying completely the fort of Kalanor, after the invasion of 
Tarmashirin. Ha]]i Dabir also avers, citing Baram as his authority, 
that in 718 H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din appointed ‘Amu-l-Mulk to the 
(GlovemoTship) of Deogir and Mti3xru-d-din-x-A.hfi Eija to the Deputy- 
governorship. (Z W. 167, 1 2) This shows that his copy of the 
TdrxTchrx-Fxruz-Skahx had the correct reading He repeats the statement 
at 844, 1 16. This should settle the question. The name of Fa^ru-d-din-i- 
Abu Bija is entered in the B. I. Text of Barani (879, 1 14) in the list of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak’s grander, but here also FuHru-d-din may 
be an error for Mujiru-d-din and it can be easily accounted for by tbe 
resemblance between andj»» in the Semitio script 
III. 219, I 7. When Kkusru Khan marched from Deogir to M’abar, 
.... he acted xn the same toay as Malxk Ndxb 
Kafur had done 

Tbe T M gives some additional details about this expedition which 
are interesting. The author declare that after defeatmg the R^a of 
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Tilang, Khtisraa proceeded to invade the country of Maithili, where he 
acquired 20 elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams, after which 
he entered the country of M‘abar. {Bxhl. Ind. Text, 86,1 3). Both those 
statements have been copied by B. (1. 212, Tr. 1. 286) and P. (1. 126, ]. 12). 

Maithili is Motupilly, a very old town near the mouth of the river 
Krishna. It is now only a fishing village in the Bapatla ialuqa of Kistna 
'district, Madras. (I G. XV, 321). Constable, 34, B b. It was a great 
centre of trade in the northern part of the kingdom of Warangal. Marco 
Polo writes : “ When you leave Mabar and go in a northerly direction, 
you come to the kingdom of Mutfili.” He goes on to say that it had 
been ruled for forty years by a queen, a lady of great discretion, who was 
a lover of justice, equity and peace.” He then describes its diamond 
mines and states that the most delicate buckrams were wrought there, 
which look like spiders* webs. (Tr. Yule and Cordier, II. 359-63). The 
queen was Eudramma Devi, the grandmother of Eudrapratapa—the 
Laddar Deo of Amir EIhusran and Barani. 

III. 219, X 8 from foot. Khusrau made some advances to tliem> 

Ho did no such thing. He was greatly afraid of them. 31 0^ 

O , 399, 1. 10. “ And EIhusrau BIhan stood in awe of them.” See 

my note on HL 124, 1 19 ante. Barani again uses the phrase at 411, 1. 9 
t f. ^ 31 and Dowson has translated it correctly, 

thus: " They had no awe of any Malik or Amir”. (22 1 infra). The 
sobriquet of Amir Talbagha, which is written here (1 27) as * Yaghda is 
most probably ‘ Bughda,’ which occurs frequently in Mongol names and 
is said to mean ‘ cutlass (B. N. Tr. 40 note). 

in. 221, 1. 6. [Khusrau] begged that he might be allowed to send unto 
Bdhlawdl and the country of Gujarat for some of his 
connections. 

‘ Bahlawal ', (Text, 402, 1 6), looks like a mistranscription of 
JI 3 , Nabrwala, to which Hisamu-d-din is said to have gone with the 
Amirs and officers who were placed under him on 218 ante. P. says 
Hisamu-d-din went to Gujarat and collected his friends and relations who 
were in Pattan (which is also called Nahrwala) and its neighbourhood. (L 
126, 1. 2). But Barani spells it as ^hji> correctly. (218 ante , 396, 1. 21). If 
JlAi is what he wrote, and Hajji Dabir also has Jl ^ (846, 1. 19), the 
place may be Bhilmal, to which it bears a closer phonetic resemblance. 
Bhilmal lies about 50 miles west of Abu, which was ruled then by 
Paramara Eajputs. 

111. 221, 1. 22. They might then, after the deed was done, call the maliks 
and amirs together and make them accomplices, or kill 
them on their refusal 


. Am "I a \ The word occurs again 

w ^ read it as and 

rendered it by accomplices.’ See 223 infra. But the right reading must bQ 
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III. 225, L 9 from fooi. 

Qarogan, ‘ pledges ‘ hostages*. And that this is the true meaumg is 
shown by the fact that they were kept under surveillance , 

(409, 1 2 f f ) The T. A puts into the oonspiratocs’ mouths the words, 
(CjU jjC \j \^\ (9ij 1 . 9). AOiji Ci^iX w used by Barani on 172, 1. 14 
and Dowson has understood it there rightly as * hostages (184 ante). 
Garden also says that Aba Kalanjar, the Amir of Tabaristan, was 
compelled by Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznavi to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
pay an annual tribute and send his son and nephew as Tujstagee {Ci^iX) 
to his court, (Z A 100, 11 12, 14). Sea also the I). A. 12, 1 3 The expres- 
sion o^iX. ^ jH is found in Baihaqi (824, last line— 

B.D. n. 121) who employs ‘ pledge* as the synonym of cXsX at 
Ibid 328, 1. 2 f f. Qarogan occurs also in the T. N. (Text, 271, L 2 f. f ). 
There is no such word as [Klardaganl in any Persian dictionary. 
III. 222, 1 . 18 Randhol, the maternal uncle (myd) of Khuaru 

The penultimate letter is a consonant and not a vowel and the correct 
pronunciation is Randhawl. The name of Handhaval Fuar [ParamSra] 
is mentioned in the Baa Mala. (Ed. 1878, p. 90 note) Viradhaval and 
Yashodhaval also occur. (Jbid, 201. 202, 181, Duff, O.I. 176, 179, 183). 
Baidhaval arrests attention in Tod, (A A. B II. 242). So Jahariya is 
the contemptuous form of * Ohahad,* a name home by the great Hindu 
Baja of Narwar and many other persons also, e g , one of the ministers 
of Kumarap&la Ohalukya of Gujarat (JRaa Mala, Ib 144). Pratapadhaval 
is another combination of the same class. (L G. XXI. 822). 

Ill, 224, 2. 8 ‘Aimirl-mulk Multdni ... teaa entitled ‘2lam Khan. 

is not vocalised in the text, 410, 1. 17, and the title maybe read also 
as 'Altm KhSn, * The Learned KMn,* There is this to be said in favour of 
the reading *2lim, that ‘Ainu-l-Mulk was one of the most erudite men in the 
country. (See 869, 1. 17 infra and my note there). Barani elsewherfi 
states that Maulana Burhanu-d-din, the father of jBluhammad Tughlaq’s 
teacher and Wazir, Qutlugh Eh&n, was given the title of whi<* 

can be read either as 'Mam lAalik or 'Alim Malik, by Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlaq L (428, L 2 1 1; 424, 1. 10 , 428, 1 11). 

The T. M states that MaulanB. Nizamu-d-din, the brother of Qutlufdi 
Khan, was given, after lus father^s death, this identical title, which 
appears as in the Text at p. Ill, 1 2, but as *^1 at Ibid, p. 98, 
1. 8 1 1 The fact that the title is written by Pinshta also, 

(L 140, 11 1,^8, and 141, 1 2 1 f ) may indicate that the first word is 
not ?'**• ‘Ahnnu-l-mulk would be nonsense. _ 

III. 22B, 2. 9 from foot BtU FaJOwurd-dm, the hero of Iran and 

Turin reached SarauH. 

The son is strangely confounded here with the father M a lik Pakbru* 
d-din Juna or Jauna — afterwards Sultan Muhammad Tu^laq — ^is spoken 
of by Barani and rightly as t»l Jj* i *^1) ww*,* 414, L 15. " Son of the 

Tahmtan [an epithet of Bustam, the Achillea of Pizdau8i*B Shahnama] 

By 
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of Iran and Turan.” A few lines higher np (414, 1. 9), he is called 
j ''Son of the brealcer of the ranks (of the 

armies) of Khurasan and Hindustan’^ %& son oi Ghazi Malik. At 226 
infra, the sword of Ghazi Malik is said to have “ made Khurasan and 
the land of the Moghals to tremble Ibn Batuta found in the mosque at 
Multan an inscription in which it was stated that Qhiyasu-d-din was 
called Ghazi Malik because he had fought with and defeated the Tatars 
twenty-nine times. (606 infra ; Defrdmery, III. 262 ; Thomas, 0. P. K D. 
192) Elsewhere, Barani also speaks of Ghazi Malik having broken twenty 
times the front ranks of the Mongol hosts. (416, 1. 8). 

III. 226, 7. 19. And passing the town of Daliya, he left the river behind. 

The reading in the text, 416, 1. 6 f. f. and in Hajji Dabir (Z. W. 850, 
1. 8) is or Raverty supposes it to be a village thirty-six miles 
to the westward of Abohar. It lies, he says, between Debalpur and Sarsuti 
(or Sirta), on the old channel of the Sutlej called the Naiwal or Nyewal. 
(Mihran, 260 Note ; see also I. G. XL 101). can be read as and 
the identification may be correct, but it is not certain. There are two 
places called Dab wall in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 25, A o, one of which is 
in Sirsa, soidh-east of Abohar and another (Dabwah Nyewal) in Bikaner, 
southrucest of it. The T M. puts the site of the battle at a place called 
Hauz-T-Bhatti, near Debalpur (90, 1. 1 f f.) and B. has turned this into 
the Hauz {tx. the Holy Lake) of Thanesar (I 219=:Tr 293) which must 
be an error. P. locates" it somewhere near Sarsuti. (1. 129, 1. 12). 

III. 229, 1. 7 from foot. Ee severely punished the men who unlawfully 

married Khusru to the widow of Quthu-d-dxn 
three days after her husbandfs murder. 

According to Musalman law, no widow can be lawfully married 
to another person before the expiration of the period of which is 
four months and ten days. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s. v. * Iddah 0* 

Sir Wolseley Haig says that Tughlaq punished “ all who had been 
concerned in marrying the beautiful Deval Devi to the vile upstart 
Khusrau” (C. H. I. IIL 127), but there is not a word in Barani that 
points to the lady referred to having been the Rajputni. All that he 
tells us is that she was a d 3, a wife of Qutbu-d-din. (410, last line, 426, 
1. 14; see also 224 supra). The T. A. says that Khusrau gave away the 
wives Of^j*-) of Qutbu-d-din to his relations and partisans and married his 
l» 3 himself (93, 1. 17). All that P. also avers is that the lady married 
unlawfully to Khusrau was a 03 of the murdered Sultan. (1. 128, L 9 f. f. ; 
I 130, 1. 16). B. is equally vague but styles her his j j*-, his ‘ moat 

honoured wife ’ (1. 216, Tr. I. 290) Now, we know that Qutbu-d-din had 
several wives. One of them was the daughter of Malik Shahin (Barani, 
395, 1. 5f f) and another that of Malik Dinar {Tb. 388, 1.3 f.t). 
Ibn Batuta informs us that Muhammad Tughlaq greatly respected the 
f j*- of Qutbu-d-din and afterwards gave her in marriage to the son of 
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the Qazi of Cairo (Defr^mery, HI. 428). He may mean the 

Bndanni’s assertion that the lady thus illegally married was his 
also proves that he Had several wives and may indicate, if 
correct, that she was the most hononred one, i. e the senior wife, the wife 
first married Mrs. Hassan Ali assures us that a Muslim’s first wife is his 
most honoured wife .fj*-). “The first wife is always considered the 
head of his female establishment. Although he may be the husband of 
many wives in the course of time and some of them prove greater favou- 
rites, yet the first wife, the wife by the first mamage, takes precedence 
in all matters where digmty is to be preserved ” (Observations on the 
Mussalmans of India, L 340). Now there can be no doubt that Deval 
Hevi was not (he 8ultan*s first wife F asserts that Deval Devi was taken 
into his harem aflej' the murder of Khizr Khm. But even if such was the 
case, there is not a word, not a particle of anything deserving to be 
called evidence, for assuming that the particular wife who was married 
to Bdiusrau BZhan contrary to law and custom was the lU-fated heroine 
of the 'Ashtqa. 

IIL 232, 1. 10. 'Ubatd (he poet . . . fanned (he sti'ife. 

Finshta inserts here one of his guesses or glosses which are more often 
wrong than nght and asserts that this man was the ‘ famous poet 'Ubaid,’ 
y*la. xj>) and that he was tHe ‘satirist’ (Jli/^) and ‘nbald {lit impu- 
dent) bard of Rakan* y’^), who had then recently come to 

Hindustan (I 131, 1 17). Banking observes in a note that in one of his 
Mss of Budauni’s MuntaJchab also, this 'Ubaid is described as 'TJbaid- 
t-Rakaii. These asseverations indicate that F. and perhaps R also 
imagined that the 'Ubaid of the text was identical with one of 
the greatest Persian poets of the 14th century, viz, ‘Ubatd-i-Zdkani, 
as ‘ Bakani ’ or ‘ Bakati ’ is an evident blunder for ' Zakam ’ But any 
such identification is quite out of the question Any one who reads 
Datiatshah’s account of ' Ubaid-i-Zakani ’ {TazTctratu^s Shuara, Ed. 
Browne, 288-294) or the admirable appreciation in Browne’s BListory 
of Persian Literature, (HE 280-257) must be convmced that the two 
‘Ubaids are entirely distinct Barani, B and F all concur in stating that 
this ‘Ubaid was put to death in 723-724 H But we know from il^mdulla 
Mustaufi’s TarikhrirQunda (I 846 Tr 11 23B) that Khwaja Nizamu- 
d-din 'UbaiduUa the Zakani was alive in 780 H (Browne, loo ott. 280) We 
also possess works known to have been composed by ‘Ubaid-i-Zakani in 
740 and 750 H {Ibid, ^5), and he seems to have lived upto 772 H or 1871 
A 0 {Ibid). See also Houtsma B I, IV 984 The T M says that this 
‘Ubaid was one of the attendants and domestic servants (ol J j^) 

of Shaikh Nizamu-d-din Awliya and tells a story of a cruel and dirty prac- 
tical joke played by him upon a simple-minded Hindu admirer of the Saint. 
(95, 1 1) Budauni states of this ill-starred poetaster, who paid the penalty 
of his mischievous activities with his life, that that he was >the rival and 
envious detractor of Amir Khusrau, against whom he vented his spite in 
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sqnibs and lampoons. 

III. 235, 1. 18. A thunderbolt from the sky descended u-Qon the earth. 

xi. Jjli j 452, 1. 4f. f, “ The thunderbolt of a 

heavenly calamity descended upon the inhabitants of the Earth ”. This 
metaphorical expression is synonymous with ‘ a bolt from the bine * — an 
unexpected catastrophe— and Baiani does not appear to have had any 
intention of saying that the pavilipn was destroyed by a thunderbolt or 
by lightning. This seems fairly clear from another passage in which very 
similar words are employed m the aunals of the reign of Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak. •Hj'i J. ^ ->• * ; 387, 1. 8 f. f . " Nor did 

any irremediable calamity come down from heaven upon the residents 
of the Earth.” 

P. observes that according to the author of the TariMri-Eajji 
MvJiammad Qandahdri, the disaster was due to the pavilion having 
been struck by lightning and he opines that this explanation appears, on 
a consideration of the facts, to be nearer the truth or more probable than 
any other ”. ^j\ i ; 132, 1. 5 f . f. The 

metaphorical phrase used by Barani lends no support to this inter- 
pretation, though this surmise has something to be said for it, as very 
violent duet and thunder-storms (Andhts) visit Dehli frequently in the 
summer, the season in which the Sultan was killed. 

The date of the death by accident or design of Tughlaq Shah I is given 
in the Tartkhri-Mubaraleshaht as Rab*f I. 725 H. (Text, 96 1. 2 f. f .), But 
the chronology of this author for the earlier period of Dehli history is 
often demonstrably faulty, and this particular date appears to be wrong 
in regard to the month. Ibn Batuta assures us that Shaikh Nizamu-d-din 
Awliya died some time before the Sultan’s return to Dehli and that 
Muhammad Tugblaq bore his bier upon his shoulder. (610 infra). Another 
contemporary witness, Dimishqi, also refers to the fact and states that a 
friend of his had seen Muhammad Tughlaq “ at the funeral of a /agir of 
great sanctity and that Muhammad bore the cofSn on his shoulders.” 
(580 infra). We may be sure that this ‘ f aqir of great sanctity ’ was no other 
than Nizamu-d-dm, It is also stated that the news of the Saint’s death 
reached Amir EIhusrau, when he was returning from Bengal in the train 
of Tughlaq Shah. (Houtsma, E. I, IL 980). Now, all the Musalman hagio- 
logists are agreed that the Shaikh died on Wednesday, the 18th of 
Bab*! IL 726 H.=Wednesday, 3rd April, 1326. (P. IL 398, 1. 11 ; Ain, Tr. 
III. 366 ; Asar, Pt. i. 34). Ibn Batuta states that Shaikh Buknu-d-din 
was one of those who had gone to Afghanpur on the day of the cata- 
strophe. Finshta, in his biography of this Shaikh, tells a story which 
corroborates to a certain extent, the account of Ibn Batuta. BEe 
states that the Shaikh happened to be in Dehli at the time, because 
having received news of the death of Nizamu-d-din, he had undertaken 
a journey to the capital for visiting the tomb of the Saint. (IL 412, L 16). 
This necessarily implies that the tragedy occurred two or three weeks, if 
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not more, afier 18th Hob‘i-l-akhir, 725 H., as some time mnst have elapsed 
between the date of the Saint’s demise and Shaikh Rnknn-d-din’s arrival 
in Dehh 

Bat this is not all the evidence available The Bntish Mnsenm 
possesses a very old copy of the Tdbaqai-uNatiri (Add Ms 2678B), which. 
Dr. Eieu assures as, contains on folio 316, " a summary account of the 
successive usurpers of the throne of Dehli from the time of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balban to the defeat and death of Khusran Khan The interesting fact 
about this fragment is that the anonymous writer appears to be no less a 
personage then Mabk Fakhm-d-din June, afterwards Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, for ho speaks in the first person of his flight from the 
degrading yoke of the Biindu’s child and of the subsequent 

defeat of the same by his (the writei^s) fa ther, Ghazi Malik, afterwards 
G hiyaavL-d-dm Tughlaq, tcho ts staled tn the last Itne, to hate reigned 
subsequently four years and ten months ” (Persian Catalogue, 1. 73-74). 

It is scarcely necessary to stress the importance of the statement 
made at the conclusion of this most ‘interesting ’ postscript As Ghiyasu^ 
d-din ascended the throne on 1st Sh'aban 720 H , his death must have 
taken place at some time in Jamadi I. (if not Jamadi II) 725 H., if he 
reigned, as his son and successor eocpltdtly declares, for 4 years and 10 
months. This is just the conclusion to which we are driven by the facts 
denved from other sources and Bab'i I must bo therefore rejected. The 
first day of Jamadi I. 726 H. corresponded to 16th Apnl 1826 A. 0 
III. 236, 1. 8. He was well acquainted unth ihe ..Btim-t SaUm Namah. 

in the B. I Text, 463, 1 8 f f., is a short form of ‘Abu 
Muslim Nama ’ or ' Qissa-i-Abu Muslim ’, t e. the History of Abu Muslim 
[or Bu Mashm], who was the vV** iq.v T H Text, 34, 1. 14; 

Raverty ’s Tr. 311 , E.D. II ; 282) Abu Muslim (719-764 A.O.) was " the man 
who raised the House of 'Abbas upon the rtuns of the House of Umayya. 
The leading figure of his age, he changed, by his wisdom, zeal and general- 
ship, the whole outlook of Islam.” (Muir, Oahphate, 446 , see also Noldeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, 111 ; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, 262). The is agdn mentioned by Baram at 468, 1. 8j 

see also Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 887, 1 4) P. states that Muhammad had the 
‘Qissa’ of Abu Muslim and that of Amir BEamza ” on the tip of his tongue” 
or “ at his fingers ends ”. (L 133, 1 16). B. informs us that this Qissa was a 
favourite book of Akbar’s and that it was bracketed with the Bhahrnama, 
the J am'tu-l-Ethayat and the Qtssa-i-Amir Hamaa among the Persian, 
classics which were regularly read out to him (IL 320, Tr. 11. 829). 

III. 238, 1. 11 He [Sultan Muhammad\ thought he ought to get ten or 
five per canf more tribute from the lands of the Doab. 

478, 1 2. ” It occurred to the Sultan toat the Ektraj (land-tw) of the terr- 
itory of the Quab should be raised £rom one to ten or from one to twenty,” 
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TKere can be little doubt that such is the meaning of the words as they 
stand.' If the Khiraj had been raised by only five per cent, or even by ten 
or twenty per cent., it would not have broken the backs of the peasantry 
or given rise to the political turmoil and economic chaos which ensued. 
But it is also extremely unlikely that an augmentation amounting to 
2,000 or even to 1,000 per cent should have been contemplated or considered 
as even remotely feasible by any ruler who had not gone absolutely out of 
his senses. TheBibl Ind. Text of Baraui is frequently corrupt and it is not 
at all improbable that this palpably absurd statement may bo due to some 
blunder of transcription. F. (I. 134, 1. 16) asserts that the increase was 
three-fold or four-fold (Jf •<» J ir* •■*)aiid Hajji Dabir agrees 

with him. (Z. W. 877, 1. 12). B. states, in one passage, that it was only 
doubled, (I. 228). In another place, he quotes the words 

used by the author of the Tarikh-i-MubarafcsMhi, to the effect that 
the Biiraj was doubled, i/i (Text, I. 237), which literal- 

ly mean that it was raised in the ratio of ten to twenty, or just 
doubled. In the circumstances, it is quite possible that what Barani really 
wrote was not J but In other words, 

the J and the second * may have been interpolated by some copyist 
who did not understand the idiomatic use of *•*•.(/* and though! he 
knew better than the author. Mr, W. H, Moreland thinks that the phrase 
used by Barani is rhetorical and not arithmetical and that it has no precise 
numerical significance at all. He takes it as a mere mode of locution which 
signifies nothing more than that the enhancement was ‘ huge ‘ marvel- 
lous or ‘enormous’. (Agrarian System of Moslem India, 48 Note). This 
looks like cutting the knot and not untying it, but the conclusion may, 
nevertheless, be sound. 

III. 241, last line. The stocth project teas the design he formed of 

capturing the mountain of Kara-jal. 

Ibn Batuta says that the mountain of Karachil was ten days’ journey 
from Behli (617 post) and B. states that it was also known as Himachal 
and situated between Chin and Hindustan. (I. 229 = Tr. 306). The latter 
repeats the fable which he had read somewhere that heavy clouds form 
and rain pours in torrents on these hills at the sound of men’s voices or 
their shouts and the neighing of horses. The T.A. speaks of it as BEimajal. 
(102, 1. 10). It seems to me that the reference is to the mountains of Qurhwal 
and Kumaon, “ the outer range of tertiary hills, which runs parallel to the 
foot of the Himalayas, separated from it by valleys rfr Dims ”. It is the 
Sub-Himalaya of modem geologists. The name Qarachal has been sup- 
posed to mean “ black mountain ”, from the Turki * Qara ’ and the Sanskrit 
* achal ’, but such hybrid derivations are suspect and unworthy of credit. 

I venture to suggest that it is a corruption either of Kurmachal, the old 
Hindu name of the province of Kumaon, derived from the Kurmavatdra, 
(Grierson, Ind. Ant. XL 1911, p. 160), or of Gargachal. We are told in 
the Imperial Gazetteer that Gagar is the name of a range of mountains 
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in Naini Tal and Aimora districts, U. P., which forms a portion of 
the outer Himalayan ranpe. It is also known as Oargachal, from the 
legend that the Bisbi Garga once dwelt in it. It presents a line of higher 
elevation than any range between it and the mam ridge of the Central 
Himalayas (I. G XII 121). It is impossible not to be struck by the re- 
semblance between Knrmachal or ‘ Glargachal,’ and ‘Qaraohal.* It may be 
noted that this name Qargachal assumes another more perverted form in 
the ‘ Khka ’ hills of the Zafarnama and the Malfuzdt. (E. D. in. 514, 464) . 
I have suggested elsewhere that is a mistranscription of or 
Karka[chal] or Garga [chal],the ‘ re’ havmg been read wrongly as a ‘wav’. 

The real objective and purpose of this expedition has been grossly 
misunderstood by Elphinatone who makes the fanciful statement that 
Mnhammad dreamt of conquering China and “ filling his exhausted coffers 
with the plunder of that rich monarchy.” (History, p. 404). Elphmstone 
has been followed by Mr. Vincent Smith, (O.H I 2n) and also by Sir W. 
Haig. (C, H in. 155). This is all doe to an nncntical acceptance of the 
highly sophisticated and imagmative narrative of F (I 185) There is 
not a word about any intention to invade China or even Tibet m either 
of the two contemporary authorities — Barani or Ibn Batuta — and the 
T. M (Text, l(B-4), T A. (102, 11 9-13) and B. a L 307) are also 

equally silent. All that Mnhammad aimed at seems to have been the con- 
quest of Kumaon and Garhwal, which are “ bounded on the north by 
sonth-westem Tibet.” (Th. 365). We know that Akbar also tried and fail- 
ed to subdue these regions and an expedition sent by Shah Jahan under 
Nijabat Khan m 1645 A. C met with a fate almost as disastrous as this 
invasion of Muhammad Toghlaq’s 

III. 243, 1. 4 from fool Warangal, where cholera {toaba) was pre- 
valent. 

‘ Waba ’ means ‘ any kind of epidemic disease, plague or pestilence,’ 
and not necessarily the specific disease we know now as cholera Kbwafi 
Khan uses it for the ' bubonic plague’ which broke out in the De^an 
about 1685 A. C (B. D. Vll 837) Bpidemira of cholera m India are 
described by Correa, Garcia d’Orta and other Portuguese writers in the 
16th century and they were probably known also m much earlier periods, 
but there IS nothing to show that the particular visitation mentioned here 
had any connection with that disease. 

IIL 246, note. StAjugaiion of the ranas of the hills ; the carrying 
away of the village chiefs and headmen, Birdhas, 
Mandahars, Jats, Bhats and Manhxs to Dehlt 
J tiV J j j ilj- jdi-sjjT . 483, 1. 6 f, f. 

Dowson leaves untranslated Bichardson explains as “one who 
deviates, errs or loses the way ”, a * blmd guide ’ as we say No Bajput tribe 
called ‘ Birah’ is known. The only tribal designation bearing a distant 
phonetic resemblance to it would be ParBidr The Mandahars are 
a well-knpwn Bajput sept in these parts (Crooke, Tnbes and Castes. Hi, 
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32, 33). In the B. L Text, the third name is written as ‘ Jiwan * [ZJecfd, 
Jatwan], but in the corresponding passage in theT A (104, 1 8) and F (I. 
137, 1. 4 f. f.), the reading is ‘Ohauhan.* BhcAs is an error for 
'Bhaifian* and Manhian must be meant for the ‘Mai’ or * Main ’, who 
are " a branch of the Bhattis, and live in the Punjab as landholders and 
highway robbers.” (M. U. II. 24, 1. 16). Mahk Piruz Main, Kamalu-d-din 
Main and Da‘ud-i-Kamal Main are frequently mentioned in the T. M. 
(B.D IV. 22, 28, 28, 32, 40, 54), along with Khulchain Bhatti and Hansu 
Bhat^,hi8 son. “Jals, Khokhars, Bhattds, Minas [Mains ?] and Mandahars” 
are mentioned in association with one another as notoriously refractory 
and turbulent tribes at 109 ante (Text 65, 1. 4 f . f .) 6^** seems to be used 
here as a synonym of and * heads, or leaders, [who were bad 
guides] ’. 

II1.245, last line. One of the relations of Kanya NayaJc tohom the 
Sultan had sent to Kamhala apostatised from Islam. 

Dowson says he cannot ‘ discover the place ’ and suggests that it may 
have been identical with Kampila m the Ganges-Jumna Duab. It is in 
reality the Kampila or Kampil of 236 and 239 ante, where it is mention- 
ed along with ‘ Tilang ’ Kampli lies 8 miles east of Anegundi in Hospet 
talnka, Bellary district. It has an ancient history, having been aChalukya 
capital in the 11th century and still possesses an old fort. Lat, 15°-25'N.; 
Long. B. (LG. XIV, 328, XVII, 203). Constable, 34 0 b. Kanya 

[Krishna] Nayak was probably the Baja of Warangal who had been per- 
mitted to succeed to a reduced and dwindled principahty after the death 
of his father Eudra Pratapa (P. 1. 138, 1 9 ; see also Duff, C. 1. 292). 

III. 246, 1. 19, He halted near thetoumofEhor on the banks of the Ganges. 

Khor was an old town, the ruins of which lie about three miles from 
Shamsabad in Kaimganj tahsil, Parrukhabad district. There was a ford 
here on the Old Gkinges or the Budh Ganga Shamsabad itself is situated 
in the marshy tract on the right bank of the Ganges, eighteen miles north- 
west of the modem town of Parrukhabad. Lat. 27°-^9' N , Long. 79®-28^ B. 
(Th.) Ibn Batuta says (619 infra) that the Sultan was encamped on the 
Ganges, about ten days’ journey from Dehh. The actual distance is about 
170 miles. Shamsabad is said to derive its name from Shamsu-d-din 
Dtutmish, who founded it after destroying Khor, about 1228 A. 0. (L G. 
XXTT, 229). 

III. 246, L 9 from foot. *Ainu-l-Mulk held the territory ofOudhand 

Zafarabad. 

Zafarabad lies on the old road to Benares about 4f miles to the 
south-east of Jaunpur, It was named after Zafarkhan, the third son of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I. An inscription of that ruler dated in 
721 A H. has been found in the town. (Puhrer, The Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur. 64-66). Zafarabad is supposed byDr.'Vost to stand on the 
nte of an older town called Manaidi and Manaich is further identified by 
hwn with the Munj said to have been captured by Malimud of Gh^ni 
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(J. E. A.8 1905, pp. 181-142), but these suppositions are highly proble- 
matical. Ibn Bathta also mentions Zafarabad in his account of this rebellion* 
CDefr6mery, HL 842) 

IIL 2471 1. ID from foot That ofShdhab Suliani Be had mis' 

appropriated about a Tcror of Tankas from 
the revenue. 

What Barani really says is that this Shihab was a J** (grain-dealer 
or merchant?) who had taken the Serenue farm or Ijdra of the entire 
district of Bidar for a period of three years and undertaken to pap one 
crore of Tangas annually for the same. As he was unable to realise 
from the district and pay into the State Exchequer one-third or even 
one-fourth of the stipulated amount and knew the penalty which he would 
have to pay for his default— not misappropriation — he rebelled. The 
man was only a reckless speculator, a former slave of the Sultan, who had 
no stake in the country, and possessed neither administrative experience 
nor knowledge of the revenue capabilities of the district. He had taken 
the Ijdra merely on the off-chance of squeezing a much larger amount 
from the peasantry and coining power into money, 
in. 248, 1. 22 And a force came from Ahmedabdd. 

So in the B. I. Text also, 1. 4: f f ., but it must be a copyist’s 
blunder for Ai **^1 Ahmad Ayaz. Gf. Text 491, 1. 11, where A^mad 
Ayaz IS mentioned in connection with this revolt. The T A. reads 3^1 
in the corresponding passage (105, 1. 8 f. f.) and F. also says that Khw^a- 
i-Jehan [Ahmad Ayaz] came up with the army of Dehli (I 189, 1. 12) to 
the Sultan’s assistance. Ahmadabad in Gujarat was not in existence at this 
time. It was founded only in the fifteenth century by Ahmad Shah I who 
came to the throne in 818 A. H. 

III. 248, 1. 7 from foot They crossed the Ganges helow Bangurmu. 

Bangarmau is now in ^afipur tahell, Unao district, and hes at the 
crossmg of two old thoroughfares, the road from Qanauj to Faizabad 
(Ayodhya) and the road'from Dehli to Benares. The town contains the 
tomb of a saint called 'Alauddin, which bears an inscription dated in 
1302 Md another tomb erected by Firuz Shah Tnghlaq in 1874 A 0 (I 
G. VL 380). It IS mentioned by Babur also (B N Tr 601) and marked in 
Constable, Pi 28 B b Thornton says it is 43 miles west of Lucknow and 
four miles distant from the west bank of the Ganges, which explains why 
the rebels are stated to have crossed beloto Bangarmau, not at it. 

Ill 250, 1. 10 from foot The officers entrusted toHh the distribution 

of the loans from the public treasury 
The word used m the text (498, 499) for * loans’ is the vernacular 
“ Sandbar ”, which occurs also in the T drikh-i-Firiizshahx of Shams 
(92, IL 8, 11 , 98, 11. 4, 14) It is said by BUiot to be synonymous with 
another Hindi word, “ Harauri” (lit. ploughing), which he explains, is 
” an advance of about two rupees in money and two maundsin com given 
to a ploughman when first mgaged.” (Eaces, XL 346). NizSmu-d-din 
W 
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'Ahmad and F. have employed in the counterpart passage the now 
familiar Arabic term Tacjavii (T* A» 10T| !• 13 i F. !• 140| 1« 15). 
The total amount lent is said by Barani to have been seventy and odd 
lakhs of tangasy but Shams raises it to two krors (Zoc. cit. Ibid). The 
discrepancy is glaring and not easy to explain. It has been suggested that 
the lower figure relates to the advances made during the first two years 
only and that Shams’s ‘ two krors ’ include the amounts which may have 
been disbursed in subsequent years. (A. S. M. 1 , 50 Note). But the scheme 
was a failure from the first and no further advances are said to have been 
made. Another explanation may be that Shams wrote fifty years after 
Barani and that distance m time had lent more imposing proportions to 
the aggregate amount in the popular memory or imagination. In the O.H.I. 
(III 161), Barani’s figure is swelled to ‘ seventy millions of tangas,’ but 
this must be due to a slip or confusion between ‘ lak ’ and ‘ million.’ 
ni. 253, 1. 6 ‘Asia Bimdr, the Naih-ioanr of Qujarat. 

The sobriquet of this ruffian can be read as ass, A ► ass- 
driver and , wine-seller. The T. A. (108, 1. 105), F. L (140, 1. 10) and 
Haaai Dabir (Z. W. 874, 875, 879), give the preference to the last and they 
are followed in the C. H. I., (HE, 166 note), but the B. L Text of Barani 
invariably reads (503, 505). It may be said in favour of ‘ Himar ’ that 
it was formerly borne by a much better-known individual, the last Umay- 
yad Khalif , Marwan II, who was universally so styled. In that case, how- 
ever, the nickname is said to have been given, not by way of derision or 
contempt, but in admiration of his great powers of physical endurance. 
(Muir, Caliphate, Ch. Iviii, p. 429). But Ibn Batuta, who knew ‘Aziz per- 
sonally and had been appomted by the Grand Vazir as one of the members 
of a Commission to inquire into and submit a report on a violent alterca- 
tion between ‘Aziz and one of his colleagues, repeatedly speaks of him as 
the “ Khummar ” or “ Seller of "Wine.” He agrees with Barani in giving 
him a very bad character and says he was a notonous tyrant and cruel 
oppressor of the poor. (Defr^mery, III. 864, 436-440) 

111. 254, 1. 8. He proceeded to Sulidnywr^ about fifteen kos from Dehli. 

This Sultanpur must be the place of that name which is now in 
Qurgaon district, and lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Dehli. 
Constable, PI. 27, C a. 

111. 254, 1, 11 from foot Ihaue no pleasure tn these revolts. 

a» j\ . 5 Q 9 ^ g «* j jjj perturbed by 

these revolts” I means “anxiety, uneasiness, care, worry, perturba- 
tion.” Elsewhere, (Text, 620, 1. 13) is rendered by Dowson as 

‘disheartened’ (262 tnfra) and i/»^l^(Text, 447, 1. 14) as ‘ uneasiness’ 
(232 sHprn) Barani again uses and ur* as synonymous terms at 489, 
last hnc >15. occuis in the T. N also (Text, 40, 1 11) and- Dowson ’s 

III *’ disturbed.” (E. D Jl. 285). 

j ® foot. J have j ead tn royal histories 
C y ^ 509, last line. The reference is not to histones 
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in. 257, 1 .il. 

in general, bat to a certain Chronicle in particular Th'e boot quoted 
is the TartTcTi4-Kisravi, a History of the Sasanian aud other ancient 
sovereigns of Persia. The work is mentioned by Barani in his Preface 
also, fJong with other well-known classio, e g. the Tarihih^-'Uibt, the 
Shahnama of Firdausi, the Ta^u-l-Maas%r, Tdbaqat-i-Nasiri and others, 
(p. 14,1 8). A book with a somewhat similar title, a Tartkh-i-Ehusravi or 
‘History of the Ancient Kings of Persia,’ written by Abul-Hasan 
Muhammad'i-Sulaiman-al-Aah‘ari, is mentioned by Mirkhwand in his list 
of authorities {Baueatu-s-Safa, Bombay Lith I p 8, 1. 7 f f.) and also 
arrests attention in the formidable catalogue of Arabic and Persian 
chronicles bodily ‘ conveyed ’ by Abul Fazl without acknowledgment, 
from the Rauzat, in the 2.in (Tr. n 35). A Tarikh-t-Akastra also is 
quoted more than once by Muhammad ‘Awfi in the J atoam‘itt-1- 
Eik&yat (Nizamu-d-din, J H 56, 660, 214) But Barani’s TanJch-i- 
iTtfirao* is neither the T at ikh-t-Khtiaravi nor the Tarikh-t-Akastra. It 
IB, most probably, the history written by Musa bin ‘Isa Al-Jcisraud which 
is cited by Alberuni more than once m his discussion of the chronological 
difficulties relatmg to the history of Ancient Persia (Sachau’s Tr of 
the Jiharu-l-Baqtya, or Chronology of Ancient Nations, 122 127, 208). 
Ill 256 , 1 23. Man Deo, chxef of the mountains ofSalir and Malir. 

This ‘was the Rathor Eaja of Baglana and Salher and Mulher were 
his strongholds His name is said in the 0 H. I (m 167) to have been 
Man Singh, but this form is, really, even less correct than Baram’s 
* Man Deo.’ A Sanskrit poetical history of this dynasty which was com- 
posed by Rudra Kavi in Shaka 1618=1576 A.C. has been recently pub- 
lished in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series It appears from this work that 
the name of the Eaja, wlio was contemporary with Muhammad Tughlaq, 
was neither ‘ Man Deo ’ nor ‘ Man Smgh ’, but Nana Deva, He is said to 
have secured the fort of Shalagiri (Salher) and Mayiiragiri (Mulher) and 
built the town of Jaitrapuri (Jaitapur), now a ruined village near Mulher. 
(Bashirauikavansha Mahdkdvya, Introd lii, rvi-3:vii ; Text, 17-18). 

It is pertinent to note that Hajji Dabir has somehow got the name 
quite right and calls him (Z. W. 880, 1 18). 

The name Nanya Deva occurs in other places also It was borne 
by the founder of the dynasty which ruled at Simraun in Nepal from 
1097 to 1822 A. C (I G X 139, XIX 31-2 ; Bay, D HN I 203, 898), 

III 257, I 11. Ptsar Thdnesdri, the vilest of men, icent to Deogir. 

** Pisar ” 13 not a part of the name and means “ son ”. The pemon 
dmiounced was ' the middle son of Eukn-i- Thanesein,’ who is mentioned just 
two lines higher up. Barani says that this Bukn^-Thanesari had three 
sons, every one of whom was an unmitigated scoundrel He holds them 
up to execration along with the twelve infamous counsellois who formed 
the camarilla which abetted and encouraged Muhammad m his diabobcal 
cruelties and ferooioua executions (472,1.9) ‘Bukn’ is the short form 
of Buknu-d-din and F. calls the father Buknu-d-din-i-Thwesan. (1. 141, 
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III. 257, I 12. Ztn-banda toko was called Majdul-MulJc. 

The T. A. (101, 1. 8) and F. (1. 141, 1. 6 1. f .) agree in speaking of 
this man as Zainu-d-din. Haj]! Dabir calls him jyj Zain-i-Binda, 
(880, L 19) and in F. he is styled * Zainu-d-din-i-Eind U. Zainu-d-din, 
the debauchee, drunkard, reprobate, rascal or knave. Barani describes 
him here as which Dowson renders as a “ Vricked iniqui- 

tous character.” The true pronunciation of the name must be Zain and 
not Zin. “ Banda ” may signify that he had been at one time a common 
slave, if such is the right reading of the nickname. 

III. 257, 1 . 9 from foot. But at {he end of the first stage [{hey revolted]. 

Barani does not state where the emeute took place, but F. (1. 142, L 2), 
locates it at the Darra-i-Manik-dun. B., copying from the T. M., (111,1. 12), 
calls it the Pass of Manikganj (I 285, Tr. 313) and Haj ji Dabir has ‘ Ma- 
nikbanj.’ (Z. W. 158). I suggest that it is the Pass of Manikpunj in N^ik 
district, about forty miles north-west of Daulatab^ It is about six miles 
south of Nandg^n and two or three miles from the K^arbari Ghat or 
Pass. There is a ruined old fort still in the vicinity. (B. G. XVI. (Nasik 
District), 456). The old trade routes from Gujarat and Malwa enter the 
Deccan at the Manmad and Kasarban gaps and Manikpunj lies west of 
the latter. (I. G. V. 134). Nandgaon is marked m Constable, 31 0 a. 

Ill; 258, 1. 8 from foot. And on New Yearns Day all the Musalmans 

of the place went to wait upon the Sultan. 

Cr* j cfJ jjjy ^ i/le j 

jU-ji jj .. Sy? 616, 1. 11. “ And [the Sultan] sent all the 
Musalmans who were in Devgir, to the City [Dehli] m the company 
of [t.e. under the military escort of] Nauruz-i-Kargan and the report of 
the victory at Devgir [the defeat of Mai or Makh or Fath Afghan] was des- 
patched along with him to the City of Dehli ” Nauruz-i-B^rgan is said by 
Barani (633, 1. 14) to have been the son-in-law of Tarmashirin TTha n- 
Nauruz had entered the service of Muhammad Tughlaq and been greatly 
favoured by him. This statement is repeated by F. (1. 144, 1. 13). Hajji 
Dabir calls him S’X bay ^ Nauruz Karkiz (892, L 2). In the corresponding 
passage of the T. A. (109, last line) and F. (1. 742, 1. 17), it is explicitly said 
that the Sultan sent most of the inhabitants of Deogir back to Delhi 
with Amir Nauruz Kargan or Gurgin as they write the second name, 
taking it to be the name of his father. But may be only the Mongol 
Gurgan , moaning ‘ son-in-law \ and he may have been so called because he 
stood in that relation to the great Padshah of Turkestan, Taimiariiirin. 
Taimur was called ‘ Ghirgan * for a similar reason. (Bartholdis Art. on 
Qurkhan in Houtsma, B. L, 11. 184). But it may be another way of spelling 
the Mongol name Qarghan. See my note on HI. 264, 1. 11, infra. 

I. 258, last line Taghi had been a slave of {he general, Mali^Sultani. 

^ ; 616, 1. 8 f . f . " A slave of ?afdar Malik-i- 
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Sultani ” Here, ‘ Saf dar * is not a common noun signif^g ‘ general ^ but 
is a part of the title of his master, ^fdar Malik’s name occurs in the list 
of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Amirs and he is said to have been ATAtirhak-i- 
Matsara— Master of the Horse of the Left Wing. (Barani, 464, 1. 13) Ibn 
Batuta calls him and says his real name was Qiran and the T. 

M also tells us that Mahk Qiran was given the title of Safdam-l>mulk at 
the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq. (98,1 5fJ0 Ibn Batuta explains that 
* safdar’ means * He who marshals {altgntt) the soldiers.’ (Defremdry, IH. 
882). The sobriquet ' Sultani ’ indicates ^at he had been, like 'Im^n*l-Mulk 
Sartez-i'Sultani, origmally a slave of the Emperor. Ibn Batuta ex- 
phoitly states that ‘Sartez,’ the meaning of which he explains as ‘sharp* 
head,’ was a ‘ Mamluk ’ of Muhammad Tughlaq {Ihtd. m. 94, S. Lee’s 
Trans, of 1832, p. 100) F. speaks of him not as ‘ ^afdar Malik’ but as 
‘ Safdaru-l-Mulk,’ and adds that he had been a slave of Ahmad Ayaz 
(I 142, 1. 11 f. f.), but this trifling discrepancy proves beyond doubt 
that ‘Safdar’ was part of his title, ^jji Dabir also states that the 
rebel Taghi was a slave of Safdaru-l-Mulk-al-Sultani. (Z. W. 881, 1, 21). 
The epithet ‘Sultani’ was in fact a much coveted title of honour. 
Another ‘Im^u-LMulk, whose original name was Bashir, is often called 
Bashir'i-Snltam, as he was a personal slave of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq 
(847, 872 infra). Still another Amir entitled Safdar Khan*i-Snltani is 
mentioned in the T M. (Text, 149, 1 IB, B. D. IV. 24). 

III. 259, 1. 7. If I had wnt him as a memorial to the King of Eden. 

Dowson can scarcely mean the Eden of the Book of Qenesis, which 
has been located m Mesopotamia, Arabia or the Nile Delta It is not the 
Garden in which Adam and Eve dwelt in “ blissful sohtude”, but Aden 
Marco Polo mentions it and sajs that the ships which came from the West, 
as from Hormos, and from E[i8a [Kish], and from Aden and all Arahuff 
laden with horses and other things for sale, used to touch at Eayal. (Tr. 
Yule, Ed. Oordier, IL 370). Ibn Batuta speaks of Aden as “ the port most 
frequented by the people of India Great ships arrive there from Cambay, 
Tana, Eaulam, Calicut, Pandaraina et cetera” (Defr6mery, IL, 177). 
Aden was one of the most ancient and celebrated ports in the Indian Ocean. 
“ Its position m the Gulf, commanding the entrance of the Bed Sea, gave 
the power holding it control over the whole trade of the East, which 
passed to Europe by way of Egypt .. Allusions to it in the mediaeval 
Arab chroniclers are frequent.” (Dames, Tr Barbosa, I 53, Note). 

HI. 260, 1. 8 from foot On the (hird or fourth day, he reached Karra. 

The Text reads ^ Kadah-Bati ” (618, 1 2 f.f.), which is a 
miswriting of jf*' Kadi Pattan ”, t. e. Kadi near Patman. Pattan 
or Patan is the old Nahrwala or Anahilvad* Ka^i is now the chief 
town of a district in the Gwkwad’a dominions. It is frequently 
mentioned in connection with military operations in Gujarat in the reign 
of Akbar. (E.D.V. 179, 431). The T- A. (110, 1. 14) and F.(1. 142, 1.2 f f.) 
call the place^rf^ or in their summaries of Barani. 
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III. 261, 1. 8. TagU proceeded to Kant'iarahi. 

‘ Kant-barabi ’ is a toponym belonging only to the realm of phantasy. 
It does not exist and will not be found in any map or atlas. Dowson’s 
reading and interpretation is followed in the 0. H. I. III. 170 and the 
place-name is there supposed to represent or misrepresent Khambhaliya in 
Jamnagar, BTathiawad, though there is little or no resemblance, even in 
sound, between the two names. The fact of the matter is that the translation 
IS not correct. Barani’s words are (519, L 14), which 

really mean that Taghi “ went to Kant by some road [or route], ” Bardhi 
is not a part of the place-name at all. It is merely i£. rah road, with 
the preposition ba prefixed. Dowson has, somehow, fallen into an exactly 
similar error m connection with a place called * Karcha,’ which has been 
read by him as * Karchabarah* in E. D. VII. p. 62, 1. 14. The T. A. 
understands Barani to say that Taghi “ went towards Kant, in th^rovince 
of Kachh, after crossing the waters of the Eann ” 4 lAjr JT jl 

Jl (110, 1. 20). P (1. 148, L 3) takes exactly the same view 
and copies these words. Hajji Dabir also states' that Taghi fied to 
(Z. W. 883, 1. 16). This consensus should settle the matter and both 
‘Kantbarahi* and ‘ Khambbalia' must be rejected. Kant or Kanth may be 
“ Kanth-Kot ** in Vagad in the east of Kachh, There is an old fort there on 
the top of an isolated rocky hill, Mularaja the Solanki (or Chalukya) Bling 
of Anahilvad is said to have sought refuge there, when pursued by Tailapa 
about 950 A. 0. Muzaffar I of Gujarat also besieged it in 1410 A. 0. and 
it is mentioned by Abu-l-Fad as one of the two strongest forts of Kachh. 
(3?n, Tr. n. 260; B. G. Vol. V, (Chitch), p. 227). 

If Ksnt-barahi is supposed to be a real toponym, Kotharia or 
Kantharia, which are both the names of places still existing in Kachh 
(I. G XIV. 405), and Kathiawad (I G. XVI 2) respectively, would be 
more plausible emendations or restorations than Khambaliya. Kothiria in 
south-west Kachh is situated about twelve miles south-east of Jakhau. 
(B. G. V. Cutoh, 231). Kantharia is now in BabSriawad under Junagadh, 
and lies about eight miles north of Jafarabad. (B G. VTTT 606) 

III. 264, 1. 4. KhanJdiar and the Bana of Karnal being taken prisoners, 
were brought to the court 

Sic in the B.I. Text Jl'jT < 13 j (523, 1 . 9 ), 

But the conjunction must be an error and it had not been inter- 
polated in 5ajji Dabir*s copy of Baram’s History, as be rightly and 
explicitly tells his readers that Band Kankhdr was the lord of Karnal, 
t|j (2 B85, 1 2). -Indeed, Barani himself in an earlier 

reference to the subject at 262 ante, states that the “ Saltan first directed 
his attention to the taking of Karnal and the fort of Khangar’" [or " to 
the extirpation of Khangar] f j JiJ ^ 

(621, 1, 41. ^ signifies both ‘ fort,’* castle* or ‘ stronghold’ and ‘ uprooting 
or extirpation.’ Barani uses for ‘ extirpation ^ 
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“ Extirpation and eradioafion of the Shraras** on 624, 1. 7. 

Tie history of the Ohndasama Princes of Eamal, i e. Gbmar or Juna* 
gadh, is no\f fairly well-known from epigraphio sources, the Jaina Chron- 
icles of the Chalukyas of Qnjarat, a Sanskrit poetical history called 
the Mandahk Kavya and other local records The name Ehengu 
occurs five times in the dynastic list of this family and the Ehengar, in 
whose rdgn Gimar was besieged by Muhammad Tughlaq, was the fourth 
of that name and" the son of Mahipala. (See B G. L Pt. i. 281; Ibid, 
Vm. 497; Tar}Jdt4-8ora{h, Tr. Burgess, 114, 129; Burgess, Antiquities 
of dutch and Eathiaw&d, in the Arch Surv of Western India Beports, n, 
164; Duff, C. I. 284). He is mentioned in two inscriptions also in the tem- 
ples on Mount Gimar as the repairer of the great shrine of Somanath 
after its desecration by the amo^ of ‘Alau-d-din Elalji. (B.G. L i, 190 ; 
B. G. Vin, (Kathiawad), 497). 

Xa this connection, it is necessary to state that the author "of the 
T. A. is responsible for the dissemination of another error. He has inter- 
polated ^ way of gloss, the statement that Khengu was the Baja of 
Eachh (111, L 12) and this has been copied from him by P. (I 1^, 14) 
and from the latter, by many other writers, including Sir Wolseley Haig. 
(0. H. L IH, 172). The origin of this extraordinary imbroglio appears 
to be that Khengar happened to be the name of the Baja of Eachh in this 
authoris day. That BUengar took a prominent part in the Gnjarat Eevolt 
of 991 H., which Nizamu-d-diu assisted in putting down. The fortuitous 
coincidence of the names roems to have led him to jump to the conclusion 
that Khengar was the dynastic title of the Bulers of l^chh and that the 
Khengar of Barani must have been so called because he was the king of 
that country. The local history of Kaohh in the mediaeval age has been 
put together from the records of the Bhats and Oharans and the dynastic 
bet of the Jadejas may be found in the fifth Volnme of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer. It apiiears from this that the Khengar who was king of Kaohh in the 
days of Al^ar was the first ruler of the whole province who had borne 
that name. He does not appear, at least so far as our knowledge extends, 
to have had any namesake of note among his predecessors. It -is not 
impossible that some outlying districts of Kariih may have been overrun 
or harried and plundered by the Musalman troopers during Muhammad's 
stay in Gujarat or in his march to Sind, but there was nothing 
bearing even a distant resemblance to a conquest of the country and thero 
is not a tittle of evidence to indicate that the Baja of Kachh appeared 
before Muhammad to make his submission or acknowledge him as to 
overlord. The only reliable authority on the Muhammadan side is Barani 
and it is significant that even the name of Kachh does not occur anj/' 
vhere in his Eistory The guesses and glosses of the subsequent compilers 
and their reiteration by modern European authors should not mislead us. 
flL 264, Z. 7, This [GofiduZ] is a place in the direction of TaWtj 
Sumargan, and Damrila. 
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j ^ •=— j! B28, 1.1 1. Dowaon nnder- 

stood * Snmargan* as the name of a place and has registered it as^a 
place-name in his Geographical Index. (VlIL p. xxxvi). But ^ 

means “ Tfiaita of the Snmras The Sumras were a powerful local tribe 
who held away in southern Sind from about the middle of the eleventh 
century to the first quarter of the fourteenth. On the immediately 
following page, Dowson himself makes Barani speak of “ crushing the 
Sumras of Tatta ”, ^ B24, 1. 7. 

In the B.L Text of Barani, what Dowson calls ‘Damrila’ is, in 
this passage, written ‘Marela* (628,1.11) and so also at 269, 1. 11, and 
848, 1, 6. But it is spelt ‘Damrila* on 519, 1. 16. The place has not been 
identified and even Baverty was unable to make up his mind about it. 
He tells us that the ruins near Shakarpur [or Shah Elapur], about 28 
miles east of Tha^, may be those of Damrila (Mihran, 229 Note), but 
elsewh^ in the same monograph, he opines that the petrified city near 
Lahri Beindar mentioned by Ibn Batuta may stand on the site of Damrila. 
(Ibid. 823 Note), He postulates that Damrila must have been in close 
proximity to Thatta, because they are mentioned together by Barani, but 
this assumption is neither necessary nor warranted and it is quite possible 
that Thatta and Damrila are named and bracketed together as the southern 
and northern limits of the kingdom of the Sumras. It may be also pointed 
out that the ruins near Shah Kapur are believed by Elliot, General Haig 
and Mr. Cousens to be those of Muhammad Tur and not of Damrila. In 
Elliot’s extracts from the TariKh-i-JdhanleusTia, the name of this place 
appears on one and the same page as Darbela and Damrila (E D. IT. 
398), while the Text has ‘Marila.’ It is not impossible that ‘ Damrila * 
may be an error by metathesis of * Darbela,* a fairly well-known place 
which lies about ten miles north of Naushahro. Constable, FI. 26, B b. 

But if the right reading is Marela and i^jji Dabir also spells it 

(Z W. 886, 1. 4), it may be Matelo or Mathelo, a very old town near 
Ghotki railway station (g. v. my note on Vol. I 231) or some other place 
of the same name in Southern Sindh. 

III. 264, 1. 13 from fool. He was there joined by Altun Bahadur 

withlreinforcements] sentby the Amir 

ofFarghan. 

CfJ j:** Sab-j* ^ 524 j j g. But the T.A has ‘ Qarghan,’ cfj (HI, 1. 24; 
112, 1. 14) and so also P (1. 143, 1. 6 f. t). The T. M. (118, 1. 9) and B. expli- 
citly state that Amir Qarghan (variant Qazghan) was the regent (^.^) of 
the Fddishah of Khurasan (I. 240, Tr. I. 320), which indicates that they 
knew him to be the all-powerful minister of Sultan Qazan Haj ji Dabir 
has Qazghan ”, (Z "W . 885, 1. 13) It is clear from the histories of the 
Mongols also that the right reading is Qarghan. According to the 
^ajrat-ahAtrak, Sultan Qazan ascended the throne of Matoarau-n- 
f tI ^ A. H. One of his most powerful nobles, Amir Qarghan 
re e e against him and was defeated in the first battle, but was victon- 
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OHS in the second and Saltan Qaaan was slam Qarghan then raised two 
pnppet-prmcea successively to the throne and remained the virtual ruler 
and kmg-maber until his assassmation in 760 H by Tughlaq Tamer, his 
own brother-in-law (Tr. Miles, 374-377 See also Olivet’s paper on the 
Corns Of the Ohaghatai Mongols J A. S B. LX, p 10) Accordmg to Ney 
Elias and Boss (Tr TarVch-i-Rashtdt, Introd 49), Sultan Qazan reign- 
ed from 744 to 747 A H (1343 to 1346 AC) Erskine also states that 
Qazan Khan was slain m 747 H in a revolt headed by Amir Qazghan. 
(H B H I 540). 

III. 272, 1. 16 It teas decided ihat TughltJcSJiaTi should proceed to ihe 
villages {taltoandi) belonging to Bana Mali 

EQiot says {ante 70 note) that taltoandi or talwara is " a commo n name 
for a village in many parts of the Upper Puniab ” It may be therefore 
worth while to observe that its original signification m the 14th century 
IS thus stated by Barani himself Ij*** ^ 

j 1* tU Jt*« -I'y ij j ij ti'jbi ^ 

1 568, 1 10 “A Talwandi consists of the 
carts which the peasants carry with their cattle to those spots m the 
wilderness where a moderate quantity of water is said to be obtainable. 
They take up their residence in those carts, with their wives and children, 
all the year round {lit for twelve months in the year)”. Barani’s 
‘talwandi’ would therefore appear to have been very similar to the 
‘ Laager ’ of the Boers of South Africa, which is defined in Chambers’ 
Twentieth Century Dictionary as “a camp made by a nngof ox- waggons 
set close together, the spaces beneath being filled up with the baggage of 
the company ” 

Should we not read the name of the father of the girl as ' Banmal 
Bhatti ’ mstead of ‘ Rana Mai Bhatti 

III. 273, 1 20 The author’s great grandfather used to say that he had 
given Firoz 8hdh a cup of mitk 

The word used m the text is which means * great grandnwififir ’ 
She is said to have “ put a cup of her own milk into the mouth of the infant 

Piruz ” f j j (Text, 89, 1 6 f f ) 

What Shams really says is that his great grandmother had sometimes 
suckled Firuz, as her own son had been bom at about the same time as 
the Saltan She had acted as a sort of foster-mother or wet-nurse at times 
HI. 274, 1. 12.' The Sultan {Qhiyasu-d-din Tughlag] teas engaged for 
four years and a half in travelling about his dominions 

jy (*? j jVv , 41, 1 6 f f “ The Sultan 

Tughlaq galloped upon [or displayed bis skill in nding] the steed of 
sovereignty for four years and a half ”, which really means that he ruled 
the state and wielded the powers of a sovereign during that period We 
may be sure that the Sultan was not and could not have been “ travelling 
about his dominiouo ” all this time and we know that qlmost the only 

89 ' 
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occasion on wfiich he is recorded to have left Dehli was in connection with 
the expedition to Lakhnauti in the last year of his reign. Shams is very 
fond of this melMh’orical expression and it occurs very frequently in his 
pages : -)■> (182, 1. 1) , j j>\i. <.L j a 

a5j_^i5^V(242, 1. 2); (480, 1. 7f. f.) ; 

. ... ^ (255, 1. ?)• means •r*'* according 

to the Ghxyasu-l-Lughat 

III. 277, 1. 3 from foot The first act of Firoz Shah tuas to invest SJm'- 

ahrurcJiashm tuith the duties of * Imadu-l-Mulk, 

“ Shir-abrh-chaslim ” is impossible as a collocation and nonsensical as 

a name, O Jj* cjiJ . . . . Jjl tjlW- 

(48, 1, 11). “The first order issued by Sultan 
Firuz on the day of his accession was this He said ‘ Bashira, go and 
bring together [collect, arrange in proper order, or marshal] the troops* 
[who had been dispersed and scattered after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq]. On account of this [the assignment of this duty to him], he 
obtained the office or title of ‘Imadu-1-Mnlk.” 

On page 61, 1. 7, of the Text, Shams speaks of this man as Malik 
*Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir ; on 216, 1 11, he is called “ Bashira, that is, ‘Imadu- 
1-Mulk” At 28B, 1. 4 f f., it is exphcitly stated that Sultan Firuz conferred 
the office of Commander-in-Ohief iSar~lash7car) upon his slave Bashira 
and gave him the title of ‘Imadu-l-Muik, soon after his accession. Dowson 
himself calls him “ ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir-i-Sultani ” (347 and 372 infra ) . 
III. 284, 1. 7. Accordingly, he [Khwaja-^-Jahan] started from Dehli on 
a Thursday and on the same day arrived at Ismd'il, 
which IS twenty-four Kos distant On the next day, being 
Friday, after prayers, he proceeded to the Eauz-i-Khas- 
i-‘Ala. 

There is something amiss here. Khwaja-i-Jahan could not have 
arrived at a place 24 Kos distant from Dehli on a Thursday and also 
left Dehli and “ proceeded to the Hauz-i-Khas,’* which was very near Dehli, 
on a Friday. There is no such confusion m the Text, which clearly states 
that it was Qiwamu-l-Mtilk, Khan-i-Jahan who had left Dehli and reach- 
ed Ismail on the Thursday. Khwaja-i-Jahan followed him as soon as 
he knew of his departure, on the ensuing day — Friday — and proceeded 
to the Hauz-i-Khas outside the city. Cf. the Tartlth-i-MubarcJcshahi also 
which states that when Khan-i-Jahan left Dehli with all his followers on 
Thursday, the last day of Jamadi II, 752 H, Khwaja-i-Jahan was, of 
necessity, obliged to follow on the next day. (Text, 122, 1. 9 f.!). 

111. 285, 1. 16. Eis turban off, a talika (2) mhis head. 

.. Jl j- j , 70, 1 5 f f The right reading 

is Taqia not “ Talika” It means a skull-cap, fillet or head-covering 
which is used by Dervishes and Faqirs and the humble poor who can- 
not afford the expense and were not permitted the luxury of a turban. 
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By the upper classes, it is concealed and worn under the turban. Xu 
Khw^a-i-Jahw appeared before the Sultan as a criminal who knew that 
his life was forfeit, he doffed his turban in token of his abject condition. 
But as he had entirely shaved off his hair and as it would have been a 
gross breach of court etiquette to appear bare-headed before His Majesty, 
he covered it with the skull-cap commonly worn by tonsured recluses 
and ascetics who have renounced the world 

Khwandamir says that when Sultan Mas'nd Ghaznavi was in prison, 
his nephew ‘Abdn-r-Eahman mockingly snatched away the “Taqia” 
(skull cap) from his uncle’s head, but the other brother ‘Abdur-r-Eahim 
took it away from him and replaced it, for which respectful behaviour, 
Maudud spared his hfe, when he subsequently put to death his uncle 
Muhammad and all his other sons (E. D IV 199) The story is copied 
by P. (I 44, 1 17) The words J occur in the TariMrt-KMn Johan 
Lodt also and are correctly rendered by Sir H. EUiot as ‘ caps (E D. 
V 76, seo also my note on V 180, 1 19) The word is used more than 
once m this sense in the Humayun Nama of the Prmoess Gulbadan. 
(Text, 72, 1 1, 90, 1 3 f f , 93, 1 10=Tr 173, 195) 

III 285 , 1 20 He sent hts own Chaudol to convey Turn to the grasa-plotj 
where he p> omtsed to meet and converse unth him. 

The B. I Text has (71,1 10) and one of the Mss reads 

j ^ J t/t 3 The leal meaning of the word 

Khurramgah is explamed by Ibn Batuta as “ a kind of room constructed 
of planks hung with cloths” He says Mahk Kafur used to sleep in a 
Khurramgah on the terrace of the Haeai -Bitun palace and that he was 
assassinated there shortly after ‘Alau-d-din’s death (602 infra) It was in 
fact a wooden tent or pavilion and the were, no doubt, the 

"pieces of cloth”, or hangings mentioned by Ibn Batuta Baram also tells 
us that a 'khnrramgah’ was pitched lot Kafor on the terrace of the 
Hazar-Situn, where he used to hold secret consultations and play ‘ Kodis’ 
with hiB adherents and associates (374, 1 2 f f ) In the counterpart passage, 
the T A. (86, 1 3 t f ) and P (L 124, 1 6) use the shorter and more modem 
form Steingass says that is the same as •^jT ' a large tent 
Ill, 286, last line. The Sultan marched tn great state from Karoda 
toioarda the city. After several stages, he arrived 
at Hdnsi 

The text reads (78, L 10) *^3j\, Akroda or Agroda We have only to 
read the ‘ dal ’ as a ‘ wav ’ to get the real name, *33^^, Agrotoah, a very 
old town which lies about twenty-seven miles north of Hansi. Thornton 
says Agrowa hes on the route from Hisar to Sirsa and 12 miles north 
of the former He also states that Hansi is 89 miles and Hisar 104 miles 
north-west of Dehh This I e Agrowa has been mentioned before 

also by Shams (Text, 70, 1. 6), as the place near Dhansur, where Eliw^a- 
i-Jahan had alighted before appearing in the presence of Piruz Shah ii\ 
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his camp near Ikdar or JFathabad. According to the I. G,, Agrowah, 
which is now in the Fathabid tahsil, lies 13 miles north west of Hi§ar. 
(V.91) Constable, PI 25, A c Lat 29°-2(y N, Long E Dhanshr 

IS Dhanshr, eight miles north of Hisar It is now a station on the North- 

Western Eailway. 

Sir Wolseley Haig says “ Agroha is now Hissar ” (0 H. I. Ill 153), 
but this IS hardly correct, as the two towns are entirely distinct an'd 13 
miles distant from each other and are separately shown in Constable’s 
Atlas. Agrowa is mentioned also by Barani, who says that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq went from Sunnam to Agroha and thence to Dehli 
(245 ante = Text 483, 1. 8 ) Ibn Batuta speaks of it as lying between 
Sarsuti and Hansi and calls it (Defrfemery, III. 872) 

III. 287, 1. 13 The Sultan, in reverence of ihe ShatTch, ‘promised to 
abstain from hunting 

He gave no such promise or undertaking Indeed, it is common know- 
ledge that hunting contmued to be his favourite diversion upto almost 
the end of his long life and that he remained passionately and almost 
inordinately fond of it ' What he really did on this oceasion was 
to give an evasive reply Its purport was to beg the Shaikh to kindly 
pray to Allah that that “ He might draw him away from this thing ”. 

^ (80, 1 6 ) Shams states that the 

Shaikh tookthis polite refusal to repent in great dudgeon and was so ag- 
grieved, that he forthwith lett the Sultan’s presence and declmed to accept 
a costly robe which was sent to him as a present or souvenir on the ground 
that it was made of silk. 

in. 290, I, 10 from foot. The Sultan and Khuddtoand-Zdda used to 

sit doum together in the robe room. 

^ <.u. 44 W JO .olj J .U 0^, 100, last line 
" Sultan Firuz Shah and Khudawand-zada sat down on the same carpet ” 

The word used is which is neither a ‘robe room’ nor ‘ a room of 

mirrors ’, but a “ carpet ” It occurs several times in this work and this is 
the only meamng that can be consistently assigned to it. For instance, in 
hia description of the rules of etiquette which were observed when the Sul- 
tan held court, Shams says that Zaf ar Khan tbn Zafar Khan sat in front on 
the ca^ot <-'^) on the left side. (281, 1. 6 ) On 348, 1 , 7, he writes, 

j “ and Khan-i-Jahan the Vazir was rest- 
ing or reclining on the carpet”. Elsewhere, we are told that when Sultan 
Piruzand Sayyid Jalalu-d-din Bukhan met for the last time m their lives, 
they sat down on the same carpet, j oT;-* jI /jj>, 

(514, last line). According to the Code of Court-etiquette, no one was per- 
mitted to sit down on the same carpet as the king, unless he was a person of 
equal rank or dignity and even the greatest nobles and the Chief Minister 
of State sat upon carpets at certain fixed distances, which were most 
ioalously and meticulously adjusted according to clearly defined rules, 
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As Khndawand-zada was the daughter of one Saltan and the sister 
of another, whom Firuz held in the greatest veneration as his patron and 
benefactor, an exception was made in her favour and she enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting on the same carpet as the Sultan, while her husband had 
to stand and her son to sit ’behind her. It would be easy to cite any number 
of instances illustrative of this rule of etiquette Jauhar the 'Aftabchi* 
informs us that when Humayun was a refugee in Persia and paid his 
last visit to Tahm^, the Shah folded up his carpet, so that no one could 
share any portion of it and Humayun would be forced either to stand or sit 
on the bare ground A Mughal named Ha 3 ]i Muhammad had the presence 
of mind to save the situation, by tearing off the ornamental cover of his 
quiver and spreading it out, so as to improvise a seat for his master 
(Stewart’s Tr. Reprint, 106; Erskine, HBH, 11 298-294:) Hajji Dabir 
tells us that when Asaf Hhan, one of theigreatest nobles of Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, returned from Mekka, Sultan Mahmud Lai^ went forward 
and embraced him They then sat down on the same carpet and Asaf EMn 
was forthwith appointed Begent with full powers and the title of "VaTcih 
t’-Mutlaq (^.W 290) 

Another anecdote exemplifying this feature of the Oriental code of 
manners is told m the Madsiru-l-Umard, in the Life of Miyan Pahim 
He IS said to have roundly abused Sundar, Raja Bikramajit, to his face, 
because he, a Hindu, had had the impudence to sit on the same carpet 
with Darab Khan, the grandson of Bairam Khan (1, 712, 1 6) 

III 291, I 9 The Sultan paid his accustomed visit \to Khuddioand- 
zadah] and sat doum to convet'se as usual 

Here again, the author’s words are ■**~ * “ ‘ , 102, L 8. “ They 

sat down on one and the same carpet”. This word ig understood 
and rendered in the 0 H I , III. 87, as ‘ bedding,’ but Sultans and Sultan’s 
daughters do not sit down to converse on ' beddings ’. Barani uses the 
phrase J “ Figured and vanegated carpets.” 

{T F 82,1. 9). 

Ill 291, I 10 Datoar Malxk, son of Khuddwandzada, but by another 
husband than the base Khusru Malik, sat behind 

Shams does not tell and perhaps did not know the name of the other 
husband, bat Barani clears up this mystery. He says that Dawar 
Malik’s father was Qazi l^dra-d-din-i-‘Arif, who was the son of the 
daughter of the Sadr-i-Jah&n Minhaj-i-Juzjani — the author of 

the Tabaqdt-i-Ndqiri We learn from him that Sadm-d-din-i-'Aiif was 
chief Qazi and Sadr-i-Jahan under ‘Alau-d-din. (247, 1. 16, 851, 1 12). 
This IS corroborated to a certain extent by the T M., which states that 
Dawar Mabk was the title bestowed on Maulana Yusuf by Muha mm ad 
Tughlaq at his accession and that Muhammad’s daughter was given to 
Inm in marriage. (Text, 98, 1 14). The epithet Mauland seems to support 
Barani’s statement and this Yusuf must have been chosen as the Sultan’s 
Son-indaw because he was his'^sistei^B eon (neph^). There is some- 
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confusion in Dowson’s translation about the parentage of Dawar 
Mahk At page 276 ante, he makes Shams say that Dawar Malik 
wasKhudawandzada’s son by Khusrau Mplik, though there is nothing 
in the text to warrant the assertion. (Ftde Text, 45, 1 11). Its 
erroneousness is also shown by the categorical denial in the passage under 
notice and the point is further placed beyond doubt by the statement I 
have cited from Barani. F makes Khusrau Malik the son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s sister and states that he was the commander of the Qarachal 
expedition and one of those who met their death there (L 135, 1. 14). 
This is all utterly wrong and flatly belied by the authorities of weight, 
111 291, 1 . 9 from foot. Rat Bhiru Bhattt remained tn attendance. 

He is said m the Text (103, 1. 5 f f ) to have been the Bina o£ the 
Sultan, which has no meaning and must be a perversion of h*, mother’s 
brother, maternal uncle Barani says that Muhammad Maulana was the 
^ of Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak (381, 1. 5 = 211 supra) Richardson 
says ^ Niyd, moans grandfather, but the Ohiyasu-t-Luglidt adds that 
it 18 also used for the maternal uncle, who is styled Mdmun in 
Hindustan. Steingass gives both these senses. Elsewhere, Barani speaks 
of Randhaval as the ^ of Khusrau Khan. (408, 1. 10; 410, 1, 12, 222 
supra) The real name is most probably not ‘ Bhiru’ but the Punjabi 
P?ieru Of Pherushahr, the original and correct name of the place now 
called Perozeshah (Hobson Jobson, 350) 

III. 293, I 2 Two names were selected to be mentioned after that of 
Fir hz SMh, viz 1 Muhammad bin Firoz 8hah ; 2. 
*Alau-d-d\n Sikandar Shah, and till the end of the reign, 
these names were mentioned in the prayei'S 
There must be something wrong here How could the name of 
‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, who ascended the throne five years after the 
death of Piruz Shah have been mentioned, in the Khutba upto the end 
of the reign of Piruz, i e. while he was alive ? But Shams does not really 
say any such thing. ESs words are : 

C»l jiji 31 Aot Oai \j j, 

•IA ^ ^ 

(107, 1. 5). • • ■ • clai 

“The Khutbas of two crowned heads, the chosen of the Almighty, 
came to be established after [the death of] Sultan Firuz, viz, of (1) 
Sultan Muhammad bin Piruz Shah and (2) of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Sikandar 
Shah In short, eloquent Khatibs have been reciting the Khutba in the 
names of those rulers upto the present time.” {lit. upto the end of these 
days, * e the time of writing). 

Thm passage must have been indited at some time during the short 
icigu of Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah between Rab‘i I and Rab‘i II, 795 
A H. January-March, 1394 A. 0. Thomas also was puzzled by it, because 
ho misunderstood it (0. P. K. D., 306 note), having taken to 
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mean " Bn'd of tHe reign [of Firaz] ” like Dowson. 

Ill 294, 1. 12. And the Sultan folloujed Jiy way of CJiampdran and 
Eddhap 

As Dowson could make nothing of * Raohap he has noted the vartae 
ledtones of his Mss , cijL*. and The B I Text reads 

•il-s uj':*-cSU •'A jsj* (111, L 13) “ Sultan Firuz bestowed an umbrella 
(conferred the honour of carrying one) upon the Eaja of Chaparan.” J tar an 
in the B I Text, is an obvious miswnting of uj'ir ‘Chaparan ’ Barani says 
that when Firuz marched through Kharosa and Gorakhpur, the Rajas of 
those districts did him homage and paid up all the arrears of tnbute In 
return, the Sultan gave the Raja of Gbrakhpur, who was “ a very great Rai, 
an umbrella, {J^), a diadem and a dress of honour” (687, 1 16) Now, we 
know that earlj in the fourteenth century, one of the local chiefs had “found- 
ed a kingdom which extended over a considerable area in both GhraJdipur 
and Ghampdi an ” (I Q- XII, 333, Ray D. H N I 203) The Raja of Ku- 
rakhur [iSscte, Gorakhpur] is said, in the T M also (Text, 124, last line , E. 
D IV 8), to have waited upon the Sultan, offered a tnbute of twenty lacs of 
Tangas with two elephants and to have been received into favour His name 
IS also given as Udi Singh It seems to me that Barani’s Raja of Gorakh- 
pur must be identical with the * Raja of Chaparan ’ of Shams and there 
can be little doubt that the B I Text gives the clue to the nght reading 
III 294, 1, 14 The Sultan threw up batteries {Kungura) and dug 
entrenchments all round it. 

“ Battenes” is hardly the nght word in this context or for those times 
The B I Text again differs and gives the better reading and the better sense, 

•.piS J (111»1 8 f f) “ And all round the 

lines of his army, he had a wooden stockade constructed ” The word is not 
Kungura, but ‘ Zafhghara ’, lit ‘wooden house,’ which is frequently used by 
Amir Biusrau and explamed by Dowson as ‘ a wooden defence ’ (81 supra), 
that IS, a ‘ palisade * or ‘ stockade ’ Shams uses it agam on 149, 1 9, and there 
Dowson has given it the meaning of ‘wooden huts’ (308 infra) See also Text, 
167, last line, where wooden pabsade ten gaz in breadth and seven 

gaz in height is said to have been put up all round the jungle, into which the 
wild elephants were driven and caught, by what is known as the ‘ ropmg- 
m ’ or ‘ Kleddah * method of capturing these beasts 

In the very valuable account of Sultan Firuz’s first mvasion of Lakh- 
nauti, which can be read m Barani’s history, he expliatly states that “ the 
men in the army received orders to set up aKatghara” 
ju*i^ (690, 1 6) The word occurs agam at the same page on 
1 12 and at 691, 1 10, where it is said that when the campmg-^und was 
changed, the soldiers came out of the ‘ Zathghar’ A 

III. 294, 1 2 jfrom foot [Sham8U’d-d\n\ fortified himself in the islands 

oflkddla 

It IS clear from ttpa author’s description, that Jkdala was situated 
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somewKere near Pandna in the midst of swamps and that 'there was a river 
at a distance of seven Kos from it. Westmacott identified it with the 
village of Ekdala in the Dhanjar pargana of Dinajpnr district This place 
lies about twenty-three miles north of (Hazrat) Pandua in Malda district, 
forty-two miles noith of Lakhnauti or Gaur, and 16 miles west of Ghora- 
ghat on the Malda side of the nver Tangan (J A S B. 1874, pp. 244, 246) 
Westmacott’s identification has been confirmed and upheld by later 
research Mr. H E. Stapleton recently declared in a paper read before the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of London tnat “ Ekdala occupied an area of about 
26 miles in the present Dinajpur district It was enclosed within a broad 
moat which was formed by linking up the Ohiramati and Buhya rivers 
by canals. The site of the battle between Shamsu-d-din Ilyas and the 
Dehli Sultan must have been the plain that stretches to the south of the 
southern moat for ten or twelve miles, almost to the present boundary of 
Malda district.” (Report in the Times of India, 24th April, 1934). See also 
I. G. XIX 392, where the same view is taken 

In the G. H I. (Ill, 176), Ikdala is described as “a village situated on 
islands in the Brahmaputra and protected by the dense jungle which cloth- 
ed the river’s banks,” but a glance at the map must show that any reference 
to the Brahmaputra in the Malda or Dina j pur district is unthinkable and 
must be founded on some inadvertence or misapprehension. 

III. 294, foot note. Barant says that the Sultan’s march teas 

through Goi'al^pur^ Kharonsa and Tirhut 
Abul Pazl says Kharonsa was a Mdhal in Sarkar Bahraich, Suba 
Awadh, and that the town had a stone fort in his day (Jin, Tr II 176) 
There is a village named Khorasa m the Qonda district of the U P It 
has a branch post-office (ptde the Post Office Guide) and lies about five miles 
distant from the modem town of Gonda 

III 296 , 1 21 Tatar Khan cried^ ‘ 0 Shams-t-Siyah {Black 8un\ 
whither art thou flyingt ’ 

‘Black Sun’ is meanmgless and can have no application in this context 

What Tatar Khan really said was *1 (1 11) ” 0 black- 

faced Sham8[u-d din], whither art thou wendmg* 

Black-faced’ has, probably, a double meaning It refers primarily to 
the dusky complexion of the Bengal Sultan who was not fair and ruddy 
like the Turks It is also employed os a term of reproach or revilement, 
signifymg a coward, dastard or poltroon, whose face had been blackened 
or disgraced by flight. The inhabitants of Bengal are contemptuously 
called by Barani also, who says in his account of Piruz Shih’s 

invasion that ‘‘heaps and heaps of those black-faced ones were slain” 

in *90 ^ ^ ® 

' 7, J 14 . F Q), Bengal was a land of swamps 

^ J ^ 1 6 f f Dowson says in the footnote that 

t rce Mss agree in leadmg or ^ords which have no appropriate 
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meaning He, Kas therefore read the wordM^^-. isqnite correct, It 

means 'virile or stalwart fightmg men, infantry ’It has the same signification 
as the Persian' Piada*, the Hmdi Paifc, and the English 'Foot*. Shams rises 
thewordmore than once m this sense. For instance, he says tiiat Shamsit4- 
dln By^ ^cked Firhz Sh^ " with a large army and innamerable foot- 
soldiers”. tj* J Cihij (114, 1. 1 If ). Elsewhere, he writes, 
uA J\j^ JLj fUl. .lA j ( 149 ^ I 15 ) •• The King of 

Bangala entrendied himself in the islands of Ikdala with aU his foot- 

soldiers ” It IS also said of Zafar Khan that he had ” a countless 
number of Bengali foot-soldiers in his train” j JU-j jl ^ ja 

jjj. ;UAj (207, 1 1) B also employs the phrase !jl-i jlj* “ several 

thousand brave (lit manly) foot-soldiers” is found also in the T. 

A (236, 1 2 f. f ) J*'J means ‘ a man, a man of mtrepidity It also signifies 
' the bfing or standing on foot ’ and is the pltmal form (Richardson) 

P. spea^ of (L 49, 1 6) and a 73, 1. 17) 

jLj I •* Brave warriors ” also occurs. (L 60, 1 2). Hajji Dabir uses J*'1 j 
for * i^antry (Z W 906, 1 18) Turmug was called * The City 

of Men’, bemuse it was ' a virgm city* and had never been captured ly 
any enemy. (Miles, Tr. jSTwyrof-aZ-Afe’dfc, 147 and 148 Note), Barani 
repeatedly speaks of the martial spirit and truculence of the Paths of 
Bengal who are the of this passage. (Text, L 2 1 f.; 693, 1 2>. 
The^ were, m fact, " the landed miliba of the province, who combmed 
irith the most profound barbansm, and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a fervency and unquietness of disposition which rendered 
them an important qnd formidable class of the population” (Stirling 
Account of Onssa. 1810, p. 88) What Shams means is that the province 
was difficult to conquer, because its kings could command an inexhaustible 
supply of man-power in these P aik s 

in. 29^8, last line. In ihat country, (here ts no G(her village (han (he 
KharaJe. 

The meaning of this vernacular word is not quite certam, but 
the above rendering is, in any case, erroneous. What Shams says 
is Ji\ ist.* cc*-) 126, L 2. " In that district, there is 

no village without a Kharak [or Kharaksy*. Shams has just stated 
that there were “ fifty Khm'oks in Great Laras and forty m Little Laras”. 
Dowson remarks that the reading of Mr Thomas’s Ms is instead of 
j-t But if means the Kime as V ‘ village *, it is difficult to under- 
stand how Great and little Laras, each of which is spoken of as a V 
(village), could have contained fifty or forty 'villages’. Eaverty tells us 
that “ Kharak in Hindi means a cattle shed, but here seems to refer to a 
dwelling such as the Jats of the Kharal and Sial tribes construct— a fiat 
nrof of thatch or canes raised on poles, but without sides or walls ” (Mihran 
m J. A. S. B 1892, p. 266). ‘ Kharak ’, in other words, is the French 
‘Hangar” "a cart-h,ouse, or covered died”. The Hmdi Bictionary 

40 ... 
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pnblisKed by the Nagari Pi'acharini SdbTia called Bindi STidbda Sdgar 
says it means ‘ a cattle-shed or endosnre but it is also said to be used for 
* a field in which cattle can graze ie lands which are not culturable, but 
good enough for pasture, and that may be the meaning here. 

III. 300, 1. 5. That [the camt\ from the Jumna um called Bajltodh and 
the other [that from the Sutlej] Alagh-Khani. 

Baverty proposes the emendatioim, ‘ Hajirah’ and 'Aghamani* (Btihran, 
267), but these names carry no meaning with them. The right readings seem 
to me to be ‘ Rajabwah * and * Ulughkhani.* The designations were given, I 
think, in honour or commemoration of the Sultan’s father and his cousin 
The former’s name was Salar Rajah and the latter had the title of Ulugh 
Khan [not ‘Alagh Khan ’], before he became Sultan ‘ Bajabwah ^ 

means “ the Wah or Canal of Rajab.” Mir-wah, Khan-wah, Maqsuda-wab are 
well-known canals in Sindh. Sultan Biruz himself has left it on record 
that when he founded two new gaehae near the village of Maluh or Malcha, 
he gave one the name of Salarpur and the other that of Tughlaqpur. 
[FuUihdt, 881 infra) There is a Salarpur in Alwar and a town called 
Bajabpur is mentioned m the Zafamdma of Yazdi and the Malfuzat, 
in connection with the invasion of Timur (492 and 428 infra). There is 
another Bajabpur in Moradabad district, U P. also (Post Office Guide). 

III. 300 , 1 8. The author* 8 father . . . held the office of Shabnavis. 

Dowson has not explained the meaning of ‘ Shabnavis ’ and it is not 
easy to say what it means or to describe the duties of the office The words 
in the text are S-V* (127, 1. 4 f f.) which may mean 

that he “held the post of Night-clerk of the Khatmoa^*\ i e. of the body of 
special slaves, servants or courtiers, who had to be in attendance upon the 
Sultan by turns. As the author’s father is said to have been employed in the 
Sultan’s own palace [J^ and to have been one of the jJ*I, it is 

not unlikely that he was the clerk who kept the muster-roll of the Khaunods 
and registered the attendance of those who were bound to do night-duty. 
Elsewhere also, Shams declares that his father was mcluded among the 
special attendants of the Couxt. ^ (138, 1 3 f f.) This 
word ‘ Shabnavis’ occurs also in the TM , where it is said that Blhw^a 
Hajji Shabnavis was made Ndib-i-Arz-v-Mamalik (Text, 83, 1 6), but this 
is the only other mstance of its use that is known to me. 

III. 301, Z. 9. Kasbas of J anld and Ddhdtrath and the toum of HdnH 
and tie dependencies 

‘ Janid ’ must be an error for ‘ Jind ’ or ‘Jhind ’. Dhatrath lies about ten 
miles north-east of Jhind Dowson seems to have read 
but the B J. Text has j V" “ City of Hfinsi and Tughlaq- 

pur alias Sapidam [Safidon]”, which seems correct. Jind, Dhatrath and 
Tughlaqpur are all registered in the Ain as Mahals in the Sarkar of Hisfir 
Piruza ^ (Tr II 294). Tughlaqpur and Aspandi (Safidon) are both men- 
tioned in the Zafarncima of Yazdi and the Malfiizat-i-Timuri, Safidon 
was seven kos from Kithal and Tughlaqpur six Kos from Safidon, (431, 
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^ infra) Safidon !s aboat 15 miles north-east of Jhind and shown in 
Constable, PL 26 B c The name is said to be derived from Sarpadamana, 
** the wholesale destraotion of serpents ” by Janamejaya to avenge the 
death of his father Parlkshit, which is said to have taken place on this 
spot, a Q. XXI 849) 

III. 303 , 1 5. The Sarai of Shaikh Tar Paran. 

Baiani mentions Malik Yar Paran among the holy men who lived in 
the reign of Qhiyasn-d-din Balban (112, 1. 9) See also Dom, BQstory of 
the Afghans (II 12). Abnl Paal includes the Tomb of Malik Tar-t-Ptran 
[Friend of the Saints?] among the architeotoral monuments of the Dehli 
of his day. (lin, Tr. n 279) 

in. 303, 1 11 from foot. The fare of a can'tooe toas four silver Jikde 

There is nothmg correspondmg to the word “ silver " in the text (136, 

1 6) and it is an interpolation which is calculated to mislead the reader 
The CKHcd, Jiial or Jatfil was a copper [or billon] coin of small value Its 
weight is not definitely known It was either about 144 or 172 grs. m 
weight and it is a moot pomt whether 50 Jitals or 64 were equal in value 
to the Tanga of silver, which weighed about 175 grs The question is dis- 
cussed at length by Mr H Nelson Wnght and Mr. H B. Neville m Art 248 
of the Numismatic Supplement No XXXVIII to the J. A S B. (1924). 

Ill 304, 1. 3 from foot He {Zafar Khan] received dOflOO tanhas to 

get Jns clothes xcashed 

ol Ji-A 4.U.J- <».ji . 141 , 1 4 This curious phrase or custom finds an 
echo m the Travels of Ibn Batuta who declares that soon after his arrival 
in Dehli, the Vatic Ahmad Ayaz made him a present of two thousand 
dinars, saying “ This is to enable you to get your clothes washed”. (Lee’s 
Tr. 189 , Defremery, HI, 881 ; Qibbi 206). Bl^where, he states that when- 
ever a stranger of position pays his respects to the Sultan, the latter gives 
him ” a robe of honour and a sum of money to wash his head according 
to their custom”. (Gibb, 200 ; Defremery, HI 226) Manucci says of the 
Mughal princesses " that m addition to their fixed allowances and pensions, 
they often receive from the King, special presents in cash, under the pre- 
text that it was to buy betel or perfumes or shoes” (Storia, n 841) He 
also statai that ” the Revenues of the City of Surat which are said to have 
amounted to twelve lacs of Rupees had been given by Shah Jahan to bis 
daughter, Begom Saeb, to meet her expenditure on betel ” {Ihl 65). Baihagi 
writes that Sultan Mas'fid gave ten thousand dirhams to the Ehalif’s 
ambassador to go to the garmabeh, i e. the bath. (Text 456, L 4 1, £). 

III. 305 , 1 3 from foot There toere . Utto tents for cooking and 

domestic voorh. Inhere were also one hundred 
and eighty standards of various kinds. 

^ b^] J ; 144, last lino The 

word * Maratib ’ is here rendered by ” tents for domestic work” "When it 
occurs again (Text, 225, 1 3 ; 247, 1. 18), it is translated as “ titles ”. (j3ISQ and 
386 mfira). It is clear froin other passages in which it is i^ed that both the 
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above explanations are wrong and that it really signifies “ drums, trumpets 
and banners” or other ‘ emblems of rank or dignity \ 

For instance Shams writes : (^5, 1 17). 

(363, 1. 4) 

(274, 1. 6) ji c^J^a>. 

Ibn Bathta informs ns that when he sailed down the river Indns with 
‘Alau-1-Mnlk, the governor of Lahri Bandar, two ont of the fifteen ships 
carried the Amir’s Maratib. He then explains that they consisted of 
“ banners, kettle-dmms, trumpets, clarions and flutes (Defr6mery, IIT. 
110=Gibb. 186). Elsewhere, he states that such Maratib, i e. “ kettle drums 
and banners ” j Jl^l ^ere conferred only on the great Amirs. 
(Defremery, III. 106) The drums and trumpets appear to have gone 
with the banners, the standards of which may have been fixed or attached to 
the musical instruments. Mmhaj states that in Chingiz Khan’s army, there 
were 800 (or 600) t.e. banners or standards and one thousand horsemen 
were enrolled under each banner CT. N. 838, 1. 2 ; Raverty’s Tr. 968). As 
Sultan Firuz is said to have marched with ninety thousand cavalry under 
3 ust one hxmdred and eighty and •^“1 there must have been two of these 
insignia for every troop of one thousand 

In the Mughal period, the Maht-Maratib, tho Fish-banner or standard 
was one of the highest honours. A fish of gilt copper, about four feet in 
length, was placed horizontally on the point of a spear and borne on an 
elephant or a camel, along with two gilt balls (Irvine, A. L M. 31, 33). 

III. 307, I 14. The Sultan beihought Urn that they tiere not near ffiear- 
Firozdhythe neighbourhood of tohich teas in a disUtrbed 
state. 

jjii ylS ^ WiiW J ^ 

<=—1 ; 148, 1. 2. The meaning is that ns the fief-holder of Hisar Firuza, 
z, e. the Amir who hold charge of the district on behalf of tho Sultan 
and was responsible for the preservation of law and order in it, was not at 
his post, it was necessary to depute a specially quabfled officer who could 
cope with the ‘ accursed ’ Mongol hosts and prove an efficient Warden of the 
Marches against their aggressive inroads and predatory violence. In the 
Tartkk-i-Mubara'kshahi (Text, 127, 1. 5 f .f .; E. D IV 9), Tatar Khan is said 
to have been appointed Governor of Multan to guard the Ghazni frontier 
and alter his death, Malik Marddn Haulat to have been sent there because 
tborc was no other Amir capable of putting down the assaults of these 
accursed foes. (Jhid Text, 133, 1. 9, Tr E, D. IV. 13-4). w-h- [Ut, this 
sidcl is a periphrastic phrase like * undersigned ’. The author of tho Mabszrn- 
l-Uviara states that after Aurangzeb’s death, tho prince Muhammad 'Azam 
Shull wrote to his son Bidar Bakht to stay in Malwa until his own amval 
thcic; A.g C. 4 U 1 .ji\^ I- S' (in. 6B9, 1. 11). and 'J 

or and frequently used for * the person writing ’ and 'the 
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person addressed ’ in the ImM-t-Harlaran algo occurs in a letter 

of Babur quoted by P (1. 192, 1 9) 

III. 308, 1. 2 from foot During the night, the "King of the Blacks'* 

mounteA the eastern roof and urging his 
Bengalis to work energeUcally, they laboured 
all night and restored the ruined fort. 

Tins is very different from the real meaning. "What Shams writes is 
jCjiC JU- 4^^ jiy \t 4l|C:, a«T j j j •uTji 

aojjT j{ (161, last line) “ When the night came to an end 

and the King of the Wanderers, (or the Planets, t. e. the Sun) mounted 
the balcony of the East, [when the Sun rose], the people of Bengal rebuilt 
the bastion of the fort in a single night by [dmt of] the most strenuous 
labour and mutual co-operation” 

Dowson seems to have readu^V* but the right reading isu^J^*^* 
The phrase occurs again in Shams* account of the Thatta campaign. 
A 4 T j j CjSjU i aa\ ji (226,1 7). Amir Khusrau uses 

•j'r' for the * planets’ in the Qtranu-s-S'adatn CAlIgarh Litho. p. 88 , last 
verse) And Sharafu-d-dfii Tasdi writes . jy* i uo j'r’ 

(Z,N II. 164, 1 14) J J (See also 

Ibid, 116, 1 7, 122, 1. 11). Steingass says'j'y means ‘planets* and that 
•j\r signifies the Sun 

III 311, 1. 2 . Kabiil, otherwise called Toraband 

This Amir is mentioned by Barani also in his list of Firuz Shah’s 
principal offimals and courtiors (628, 1 6 ) The sobriquet is especially men- 
tioned, because there was another Malik Qabul who was entitled Qftran- 
Khtoan and Anj*r-*-itfq;Zis {Ibid. 627, 1 14 , Shams, 464, L 6 f. f. ; T. M in 
B. D. IV, 14) Still another Mahk Qabhl, who was styled 8ar-yarddhdar 
(Head Chamberlain), is said by P. (I, 146, 1. 6 f. f.) and the T. M (B. 
D. IV. 9) to have been sent with an army to repel a Mughal invasion in 769 
H. ‘ Toraband’ perhaps means ‘Binder on of the Tora,* In Hindustani, 

* Tora * signifies * a duster, or bouquet of flowers,* and also *a jewel, pendant 
or ornament made of gold and silver ribbons and gems, which is'tied to the 
turban.' This Malik Qabnl was perhaps the Lord-m- Waiting whose duty 
it was to tie the * tora ’ on to the Emperor’s turban. But he may have been 
so called, alro because he was personally distmgmshed for the beauty and 
stylish manner in which he wore the ‘ tora* himsell 
HI. 312, 1. 8 Sultan Fvroz, then to the joy of his friends, went back to 
hts garden 

A p^y. (iy^ fh* C>T jl • 162, 1. 8 f. f . 

/ As the Sultan was encamped in a hostile country in the midst of swamps 
and jungles, he could not have had any garden of his own to go to. The fact is 
that the phrase fSy^, has really no meaning and is inserted merely as 
a Jingle to rhyme with Shams is ,very fond of interpolating 
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stilted phrases and haetneyed rhetorical expressions merely for their 
cadence or sonorous effect. His style, when he waxes eloquent, is a dege- 
nerate imitation of the or “ rhymed prose, which is so common in 
ornate writing in all Muhammadan languages.” (Browne, L. H. P. 11. 21). 
It will suffice to quote here two other gems of similarly bombastic writing 
to exempbfy the meaningless exuberance of this Persian Euphemism. 

jlj jb-j j j}*\ y jj ^l:-t Cj 

206,1 10 And again, 874, 1 7. 
It is needless to say that a literal rendering of ci^y and ob-j-* here would 
be productive only of bathos and absurdity Other specimens of this 
florid fustian will be found at Text, 49, 79, 114, 123, 182, 368, 890 
HI. 312, 1. 5 from foot. At thd Ume, the Bai of Jajnagar, hy name 

Adayot had deemed tt ewpedtent to quU 
Banarasi. 

(164, 1. 4) c5"*b<*4 11.^31 j^U- (S\j ft I JJ. 

The name of the Baja is given as Adeear or Udeear in the body of the B. L 
Text and the variant is relegated to a footnote In the correspondmg 
passage of Dowson’s translation of the TariJeh^Mubdrakehahi, Adaya is 
said to have been taken captive at a place called * Sikra’ or ‘ Sankra ’ or 
* Satgahra’ along with Shakar EOiatun, the daughter of the Baja of that 
place, who is there called Bai Sadhan. (B. D TV. 10). At the same lime, the 
name of the Baja of Banarasi itself is given as * Pirbahan-dev' or ‘ Birbhan- 
dev*. {Ibid, 11). Now, wo know from contemporary inscriptions that 
Virabhonudeva III was ruling in Onssa from Shaka 1274 to 1300=1352- 
1378 A, C. This engenders the suspicion that the interjection of the name 
of ‘Adaya’ here may be founded on some error. Moreover, the T. A, P. 
and B., who have copied their accounts almost word for word from the T. 
M., say nothing whatever about ‘Adaya’ and Hajji Dabir states thnt Shakar 
Khatun was captured toith her nurse, , the Arabic equivalent of the 
Persian ^1^. (Z. W. 897, 1. 20). An examination of the now published 
Text of the Tar. Mub. (129, 1. 6), also shows that he is right. ‘Adaya ’ in 
Dowson’s rendering is due to a mistranslation of *1^ \ “ with a nurse ” 

As regards the ‘Adaya’ who is mentioned here, the fact that ‘Adesar ’ 
or ‘ Udesat ’ is the reading in the best Manuscripts may indicate that 
Shame’s statement about ‘Adesar’ or ‘ Udesar’ having been the name of the 
Baja is perhaps due to the designation of the Baja of Jajnagar having 
been confounded with that of his kingdom. or The Bai, 

t c. Baja of Udisa or Uijesar, would seem to have been misunderstood as 
the Boja named Udisa or Udesar.” Udisa can bo easily misread 
as v* Adaya or Adaya in Persian writing. See also my note on IV. 10. 

Ill, 316, I, 23. He caused the following lines to be inscribed 

• on the walls of the Knshk-i-Shikar rav at 

Firozdbdd and on the domes of the Kushh-i-Nusui, 

The correct name of the first of these palaces is Kushk-i-Shikdr. See 
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Dowson's o\m traiuiletion on p. 803 mpra. The B. L Test baa it right: 

^ Ot* JjJ* j jlCi <ilAjr *jU 

a»| c-u jVTjjji j 177, L 7. The Khshk'i-Shikar was a 

hnnting-boz situated on what is now called the Bidge ‘ Eav ' (m * Shikar- 
rav *} is an excrescence or intrusive error due to the scribe having misread 
or misunderstood the words and which occur after in the 
sentence quoted above. 

111. 317, Z. 6 Afur (he lapse of boo half years every man returned. 

This is a mistake lor ‘ two years and a half.' Jl- (*- Jt (jye 

; 178, L B f. f See Dowson’s owntranlsation, 315 ante, where he tells us 
that the Sultan ** stayed two years and seven months in these territories ” 
(Text, 172^ 1. 6). See also Ibtd 260, 1. 1,' where the statement is repeated 
and the phrase med is Ji- j i-*. Aceordmg to the TM also, Firuz 
marched agamst Lakhnauti in 760 H. and returned to Dehli in Bajab, 762 
H. (Text, 127, 130 ; B.D 17 9-11). See also the T. A (116-116) and F (L 
146-7), where the same statement occurs Barani uses fi *5^ for ‘ seven 
and a half ' (805, 1. 11) and ^ for * one and a half *. (810, 1. 12). 

Ill 317, 1. 14. One day, the Sultan Firoz went TiunHng and having 
separated from Ms folloioers, went to a garden where 
he met a woman ete. 

The whole passage has been misunderstood and the real ^nse obscured, 
l^e king who went out to hunt and met a woman in a garden was 
not Firus, but some unnamed ruler of olden times. What Shams says 
(181, 1. 12 If.) IS that he had read this "anecdote about bygone sovereigns " 
( in the Khairu-lrMajdlis, which is a collection of the 
Discourses or Table-talk of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din kfahmfid, Chiragh-i- 
Dehb, made by a disciple named Hamid. (Houtsma, E. I , L 862). 

The story is, in fact, an aneient folk-tale which is fathered in Fir- 
dausi's BAnhfidma on the Sasaman Emperor BahrSm (^ur. (Ed Macan, 
in 1614 ; Bogets’ Trans., 410). It is told also in Burton's Translation of the 
AlfLcala (Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, VoL V. 87*88, Nights 
889-90), where the hero is Naushirvan-i-‘AdiL Still another variant is 
the Adventure of an unnamed with a Gardener’s Daughter which 
fe related by Jahangir in his Tumk (Text, 261, 1 8 f f. , Tr. H, 60-2=E D 
VI, 364). In the Shahnama version, the dnnk offered is the milk of a 
cow ; in the Alf Lada, it is the juice of a sugar-cane and in the Tusuk 
that of a pomegranate Two different versions of the same saga arrest 
attention in the AXhlaq^-Muhsim of Husam Wai? BashiO, Chap XV 
(Justice) In one of them, the ting's name is given as Qubad, the father 
of Naushlrvan, and the dnnk is cow's milk, m the other, it is Bahram 
(Steur and the liquid pomegranate juice In the anecdote as it is repeated by 
Shams, it is the juice of a bunch of grapes 

III 318, 1. 1. And passing hy the txilleys of Naldiacb mdi garhi, he 
arrived unth Ms army at Nagarkot. 
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jjjT j ’jl^3 A*-. --sjjT jy j=-M- 

186, 1. 2. - - ^ 

This is a somewhat difficult passage, but whatever the precise mean- - 
ing otNuhgirihi may be, it is certain that* Nachakh-i-nu^garhi * (‘Na- 
khach of the Nine Forts ’ in the Footnote) is not a toponym at all, and 
must exist only m the country of Nowhere. Nachdkh means ‘ spear’. Shams i 
employs the identical phrase in Ins narrative of Firuz Shah’s Bengal cam- ■ 

^ 

jbjj •Ia jjji >**■ j*-* ^ c)^ *0 ’• 

li4, 1. 14. *“In the meantime,* the King of the Bengalis came up all of 
a sudden and drawing the Nachahh-i-Nuhgiriht, rushed towards the army 
of H. M. Firuz Shah 

- “ Nachakh”, says Hichardson, means “ axe, halbert, mace”; the Far- 
hang-i'J ahangiri states that it is ji, an axe earned on or tied to the 
saddle, and the Ghiyasu-l-Luq7idt speaks of it as a * small lance ’ ‘Jf, 
i, e. a javelin. 

^15 is used along with or j? by Baihaqi, 141, 1. 7 ; 899, 1. 6 f. fe, 
and also by Barani •Ji j ^15 ^ ^ ^ (263, 1. 5 f . f.) and j •Ji J ^ 

(329, 1, 3 f . 1). Shams, m fact, has borrowed the phrase from his 

favourite poet, Nizami, who says in the SiTcandAr-nama; 

•jj (♦* j - *X**,j^ 3 j 

iSiTeandar-Nama in Khamsa-i-Ntzand, Bombay Loth. 1266 A.H. p. 31). 
Capt. Clarke translates the couplet thus . 

** Drove against him the long spear of nine joints in such a way, 

“ That both his [Palangar’s] body and his coat of mail were pierced.” 
(Canto XX, couplet 36, p 213) This word * Nfichakh ’ or * Najakh ’ is 
used on this page in four other couplets also and is rendered either as 
* spear ’ or * short spear’’. iXb. pp. 211-212). It occurs again in Canto XXX, 
couplet 67 {Khamsa, p. 61, last verse), and the English equivalent there is 
** battle-axe.” (Trans. 338). ” Qirih” means ‘joint, knot,’ but it is also used 
for the l/16th part of a tailor’s ‘ gaz ’ or yard. (3tii, Tr. L 88 note). Nine 
girths may thus mean 9/16th of a gaz or yard, approximately, eighteen 
inches. The sentence must be therefore translated thus; “He hurled the 
battle-^e [or spear] of nine girths against the warriors {lit. fighting-men) 
[oV'y-J of the Zamindars [the Hindu Eajos or Chiefs] of the districts he 
passed through [on his way to Nagarkot].” 

Nine girths ” must refer to the handle or shaft of the spear or 
battlcaxe. If the Nachakh was a long spear, it might mean that the shaft 
WM made of a strong cane or bamboo of nme joints. If the NachaTch was 
a javelin or a battle-axe, it might signify that the handle was about half a 
tailor’s yard in length 

111. 318, 1 . 11 from foot. OGier infidels hahc said {hat Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah Inn Tughlik Shah held an umbrella 
over this same idol. 
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iiJ ^ j 187,1. ICX LU. "had ploeatf [not ' held ^ an 

nmbrella on the head of the idol.” 0^0 real meaning seems to bh that he 
was said to have presented as a gift or offering an Umbrella which was to 
be placed over its head. Neither Barani nor any of the later 'epitomists 
speaks of Nagarkot having been conquered by Muhammad 7?ughlaq, though 
the fact 18 mentioned in the Qa^ida written by the contemporary -poet 
Badr-i-chSch, who says that the event took place in A. H 7^ when the 
Son was in Oaneer. (570 post). This would indicate that the great army 
which was despatched about this time for the conquest of the Qarfichal 
[Kurmachal or Gargachal], «, a. the snb-BQm^yan range in the districts 
now known as Eumaon and (jkihwal, advanced as far as Nagarkot and 
Compelled the Baja to nominally acknowledge the supremacy of Moham< 
mad and hold the fortr^ as his vassal. A. H. 788 began on 60th July, 1837 
and ended on 19th July, 1888. The event must have taken place about 
June 1888, as the Son was then in Oaneer. It was during the return 
journey that disaster overtook the army of invasion. The monsomi rains 
are very heavy in those re^ons 

III. 319 , 1 13. The Saltan [Firuz] idth much dignity placed Mb hand 
on (he hack of the Bai [of Nagarkot]. 

It may be worth while to note that in a poetical chronicle of the Katoch 
Kings, written by or under the patronage of a Baja of EAngra named 
Manik Chand in V. S. 1619 (1662 A. 0.) which is called Dharma Ghand 
Ndtaka, there is a reference to the surrender of Kangra fort to Sult&n 
Firuz and the wnter exphcitly states that the Baja went out to meet the 
Sultan and ih» Sultan placed Ms hand on the Bajlfe back The poet says : 
*Bupchandar harkar dhai'ho Bileewar Surtan 
Bahut helkar pag paro pUh hath Zei San*. 

* Bupchandar went forth to meet the Sultan, the Lord of Behli, and 
bowed very low down to his feet; the king put Ins hand on his back.* 
(J. Hutchison and J P. Vogel’s art. on The History of EAngra State in the 
Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Vin. (1920), p 86). This 
Bupachandra's coins also have been found (Cunningham, 0. M L p 1(^)/ 
Jahangir tells in his Tuzalc another anecdote in connection with Firuz’s 
visit to Nagarkot. It was related to him probably by some one who had 
taken part in the conquest of the stronghold by his own army in A. H 

(Text, 818, L2 f. f ; Tr n. 184). 

III. 321, 1. 1. When the muster woe called, four, ten and eleoen fold 
of irregular 8 {Ohatr-tcajK) appeared. 
cjV jW ciyr; 198, L 2 f f. 

Dowson observe that he has " translated the passage somewhat doubt* 
fully with the light of the context.** The real meaning is that the ghatr- 
toajhi—tlie soldiers who were not on the feudal establishment and were 
paid, not by regular jopirs or lands held on condition of military service 
but by assignments on the land revenue or m cash, — obtained (as an adr 
vanoe) four ddh^azddh, four one-tenths, that is, fouivtenths or 40 per cent 
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of tKeir annual allowance. For the meamng of ddh-yazdahr see my note on 

II. 76,1. 20. Barani also'uses ddh-ydzddh for ‘ one-tenth’. (429, 1. 21). Dow- 
Bon has rendered it wrongly as “ one in ten or one in eleven” at p. 230 ante 

III, 321, 1. 6. March ofFtruz Shah to Thatta. 

This invasion is put by the 0. H. I. (HI. 180) into 1362-3 A. C. 
(763-764 A. H.). But this is more than doubtful, and there is no authority 
for it in the Chronicles. All that the T. M. (Text, 130, 1. 8, E D IV. 11), the 
T. A. (116-7) and F. (1. 147-148) state is that Firuz returned from Lakhnauti 
in Rajah, 762 A.H. (May-June, 1361 A. 0.),that he had the Sirhind Canal 
excavated “some time afterwards!* that he marched subsequently against 
Nagarkot and ** after conquering it, he proceeded against Thatta.” (T. M. 
Text, 131, 1. 1 ; E. D. TV. p. 12) . The next event that is recorded is the 
'death of Khan-i-Jahan in 772 A. H. (131, 1. 12). 

Now, Shams explicitly declares that “fotcr whole years passed after 
• the Sultan’s return from Lakhnauti, during which he stayed at Dehli and 
attended to the affairs of his people.” (819 ante ; Text, 191, 1. 2). Firuz, 
then, could not have left Dehli for Nagarkot before Rajah, 766 EL (March- 
April, 1365). As that stronghold is said to have held out fcr six months 
(319 ante), he could not have reached Tha^ before the middle of 767 H, 
(Pebruarj^ 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat. The 
conquest of the town (after the protracted military operations of the 
second campaign and the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Dehli) 
could not possibly have taken place before the middle of 768 H. (March 
1867 A. 0 ). The embassy from Bahram Khan MMandarani which is said 
to have arrived when the Sultan was in Gujarat must be therefore put into 
the latter half of 1366 A. C. We know Irom the Bahmani dironicles that 
BaKram Khan rebelled about 767-8 H (F I 292-4; Briggs’ Tr. II. 319- 
328) He must have solicited the intervention of the Dehli Sultan only 
when he knew that the unequal contest between himself and his suzerain 
must terminate most disastrously for himself, if he was not reinforced by 
some other first class power 

in. 325, 1. 18. If a lethal weed had 'beentoanted,xt could not have been 
found. 

What Shams really means is a tooth-pick. J-L* 

209, 1. 4 f. f. “ If a thorn (or thistle) was wanted for cleaning the teeth, 
it would not have been found.” is a toothpick 
III, 327, 1. 6. The irregulars having received six, ten and eleven 
(tankas ?) from the Jnndness of the Sultan, in a short 
time they were all horsed. 

j\y, ‘juliki 

( 220 , 1 . 8 ) 

The general sense ’ is certainly not ‘ obvious ’ here and it is very 
insufficiently and imperfectly indicated by this'rendenng What Shams 
mwna is that the Irregulars’ obtained advances of six-tenths or three- 
t of their fixed allowances in cash from the Sultan’s treasury and 
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were thus able to purchase new mounts and equip themselves. Cf my Note 
on m p 321, 1 1, ante 

IIL 328, 1. 4. The officer e of Qovernment should be stncUy enjoined to 
do them no harm, so that something might come to the 
soldiers 

jji oo-Tt Ij ^ 221, 1 11 “ They [the 

ofHcers] should be peremptorily ordered not to-worry them [the Wajhdars, 
who had received advances in cash from the Treasury] until the people 
on this side (t e the Sultan himself and his army) arrived at Dehh ” 

IS used here again as a penphrastical expression for the person speaking 
or writing, for the Sultan himself Shams uses the phrase again at 236, 

1 4 1 f : "Ij ^ and 

also on 224, 1 9 See my Note on III. 807, 1 14, ante 
III 330, I 10 The people of Thatfa made a verse,, saying, 'By the 
toill of God, Sultan Mtihammad Tughlig died in 
pursuit of us and Sultan Firoz Shah has fled before us * 
The ipsissima verba of the vernacular ‘bait’ are printed thus in the 
Bibl Ind Text V » ^If !• 2 f f I venture to read 

this mutilated and corrupt distich thus ^ h* 

Barhat-i-Shaikh Pattha—Ek mua,ek bhaga, “ By the blessmg of Shaikh 
Pattha, one [Muhammad Tughlaq] died, one [Firuz Tughlaq] fled ” 
Shaikh Pattho or Pir Pattho is the patron saint of Thatta His 
shrine in the Makb hills near the town has been for centuries a noted 
place of pilgrimage {Tarikh-t-Tdhiri in B. D. I 274), and it is so still. 
Tbe author of the MaasV'U-l-Umard writes that “his real name was 
Ibrahim and his ‘ laqab ’ Shah-i-*Alam He was the disciple and deputy 
of Shaikh Babau-d-din Zakarnya of Multan and his shnne near Thatta 
is visited every week by the high as well as the low.” (B. L Text, HE, 
811) Accordmg to the local tradition, he was a contemporary of the 
poet S'adi, (Wood, Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Tule, p 6 ). 

III. 330, 1. 13 from foot When the Sultan arrived, he perceived that 

the inhabitants had destroyed all their 
spring m’op 

They had done nothing of the sort ^ ^ ft ^ 

• jiA Jlj ^U .1 *p|jj <U> ^ iflj*; 232, 1 8 “Ho saw that 

all their people had sown the spring crop and taken great pains with 
it, the crop (the gram) was just then only half-npe ”(Ftde I 8 f f below). 

y ^ w— ‘because the new grain had not yet 

arrived at maturity ’ or “ the crop was not yet npe,” as Dowson puts it 
according to Steingass, is ‘unripe grain, vetches or pulse in the 
pod,’ and the same explanation is given in the Qhiyasu-l-LughaU 

The fact of the matter is that when Piruz flrat invaded Thatta from 
the Dehli side, he arrived late in the season, after the crops had matured 
and been reaped and garnered by the Syidhi oultiyators. B^is supphes were 
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thus cut off and the army suffered from famine. The tables were just 
turned in this second campaign. As the Sindhis never imagined that he 
would return, they had toiled hard in his absence m tilling the soil and 
raising the crop. This time, Firuz took care to arrive early, just 
when the crop was only half-ripe and had not been reaped. The Sindhis 
fled, deserted their homes and took refuge in the earthen fortifications on 
the other side of the nver The invaders then re^ed and gathered' what 
the indigenes had sown and profited by the lattera’ labours. It was now 
the turn of the inhabitants of Thatta to feel the pinch of hunger and the 
garrison had to surrender for want of provisions. See 333-4 infra The 
people of Thatta did not “destroy their crops on the bank of the' Sindh”, 
when they heard of the return of the Sultan, as Bowson states,'on L 18. 
They only deserted their homes, leaving the villages on the bank depopulat- 
ed, ^ ^ ^ (232, 1. 6) and fled to the other mde 

of the river. If they had ‘ destroyed,* all their spring crop, Firuz and his 
army would not have hved in clover as they did and he would have had 
to retire discomfited, just as before, for lack of food and forage. 

III. 338, 1. 7. The 3am and Bahinia had a residence appointed for 
them near (he royal palace. 

But the words in the text are ^ ; 258, 1; 12, “ Adjoining 

the Caravanserai of the Queen.” The Sarai was, like the Manz-i-Bdrii, 
(The Bani’s Tank), a work of pubhc utility erected by the Hindu consort 
of some former Sultan. * The land of the Sarai of Malika * is said by 
Shams (8(^ anie) to have been one of the eighteen villages and 
which ‘were acquired’ for the town-planning scheme connected With the 
foundation of Firuzabad. (Text, 134, L 1 f. f.). But also means 
“ palace ” and it may have been the private residence of the lady. 

III. 338, 1. 8. InoenHon of (he Tds-fGhartydl (a clock on' hell to tell 
(he Hme). 

Almost every word here is wrong. The Sultan did not ‘ invent ’ thO 
Tds, and the O^'ds-t-Ohariydl was neither ‘ a clock’ in the modem sense of 
that word, nor a * bell.’ Bells are taboo in Islam. All that Firuz did was to 
order that the hour of the day should be publidy announced. The ^ds-i- 
Qhariydl was not a ‘ chiming dock ’, as Fandiawe states, (D. P. P. 58), 
but a ‘gong’, and it is thus described by the Emperor Babur. “ A body of 
Ghariyalis is appointed in all the considerable towns of Hindustan. They 
cast a broad brass (plate) thing, perhaps as large as a tray .. . This they 

call a Ohariyal, and hang up in a high place Also they have a vessel 

perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup, and fillin g in one ghan'i (i.e, 24 
minutes). The ghariyalis put this into water and wait till it fills. When 
it fills the first time, they strike the gong once with their mallets, when 
a second time, twice and so on till the end of the watch.” *(B. N. Tr. 
B16-7; Persian Trans. 203). Abul Fazl also informs us (Jlin, Tr. Jarrett, 
lU. 15), that the * Ghariyal’ “ is a round gong of mixed metal, shaped 
like a griddle, but thicker and suspended by a' cord.” He thei^ ' 
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gives an elaborate aoeonnt of the Hindu method of measuring time and 
of the metaUio vessel or ‘ water-instrument’ employed by them for that 
purpose There are sunilar descriptions of the ‘ Ghanyal ’ in the Voyage 
to Bast India of Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry (B. T L, 
317), Fryer, (New Account of Bast India and Persia, Bd 1698, p 138) 
and other European travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It will be observed that the word ‘ Qhariyal ’ alone is used by Babur 
and Abul Fazl for the Gkmg or brass plate and not for the vessel of water. 
Shams speaks of the Oong as the '^as-t-QTitn'tyal. The real meaning of 
this phrase seems to be not the brass plate of the ‘ Vessel of water ’ or 
‘ clepsydra ’, but * the brass plate (Tas) toTitdh toaa (t e, used as) the Chng 
{Ghat'iyaD’ It may also be noted that according to the Hindustani 
dictionaries, the word for the ‘ instrument ’ which measures time is Ghart, 
e g Ret-gTiart, Sand-glass, Dhup-ghn't, Sun-dial, Pan-gTica't or Pani^hart, 
water-glass or clepsydra According to them, it is the Gkmg which is 
called ' Ohanyal* The use of this word for a clock or watch is obviously 
recent 

Shams himself does not say anywhere that Firuz * invented * the Tas. 
All that he speaks of is tte J**.*/^ " The placmg (fixing, establish- 

ment) of the Tas-t-ghartyal ”, It is dear from the prosy disquisition in 
which he sets out the seven merits of the innovation, that the fundamental 
aim and object was the announcement of the hours of the day and night 
for the benefit of the prayerful and religious-minded Muslim Its prin- 
cipal advantage, he states, was the resolution of the doubts of devout 
Musalmans m regard to the exact tune of reciting the five obligatory 
pia>cr8 and other optional or supererogatory devotions and the commence- 
ment and termination of the daily fast during Bamaz^ According to 
the local tradition, Firuz Shah's Ohanyal was placed m " the Observatory 
which stands on the highest point of the Hidge ”, in the building now 
known as the Pir-t-Qhaib. (Fandiawe, D. P. P 68). 

III. 338, 1. 16. On court days, they [the Jam and Bcibtniya ] .. . 

sat on hts [the Sultan’s] right hand, in the second 
room of mirrors, beloiothe Chief Judge. 

264 , 1 . 2 .“ On the second carpet, 
below the Ohief Justice (or Lord Almoner)"”. This word is again 
used by the author in the chapter in which he relates how Sultan Firuz 
“ sat in State ” After desonbing how and at what distances on the right 
of the Imperial throne, the three highest dignitaries, ois, the Prime 
Minister Hhon-i-Jalian, the Amir Mu azzam Ahmad Iqbal and Nizamu*d^ 
Mulk, the Deputy Vamr eat, he informs us that on the right side, but 
beliind Khan-i-Jahan, a cafpet was' folded and spread, at 

thh hehd of which the Qazi S4'dr-i-Jahan took his seat and Babiniya 
[ReUe, Bamaniyo] sat next to him .. On the left side also, a similar 
carpet' was 'folded' add spread,' at the head' of which Tiaiax ^han. 
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tho son of Zafar Khia sat (Text, last line). See also 459, 11. 8-9 ; 475, 
11 4-5, and 514, last line, where theword cannot bear any other meaning. 
The name Babiniya is written in a bewilderingly large number of 
ways and he is called Mali in the 0. H I. (III. IK)). For the correct 
form, (Bamaniyo), see my note on VoL I. 226, 1.9 from foot. 

III. 339, 1. 7. Kurbat Basan Kangu teas king in M'ahar. 

Vanant — Qurha and Qar'ib mean “ relation ”, ” kinsman ” and also 
“ son-in-law ”, like its Persian synonym Thus is also called 

and is said to have been the son of Ayal (or 11) Arslan, the 
of Saltan Mahmud Ghaznavi (Gardezi, 78, 92 ; T. A. 10, 1. 6 1 f. ; F. 
I. 40, 1. 2). Ranking takes here to mean “ father-in-law ” (B. Tr. L 33 
note), but it is loosely used for any relation, especially by marriage. (B. D,. 

IV. 193 Note). Eaverty speaks of this ‘ Ah ’ as ‘ Ah Qurbat ’. (T N. Tr. 
89). Barani uses 3 crir- for “relations and kindred” (402, L 5) and 

lor ‘ near relation*. (184, L 8 and 1^, 1. 8) Shams says that 
this relative of Hasan Kingu was not only taken prisoner, but put to 
death by Bakan. This ‘ Bakan ’ may be Bukka Eai of Vijayanagar. Bukka 
I w£« the son of Smghana I, the earliest ruler of the dynasty and was 
associated with his brother Harihar I (1839-1854 A. 0.) in the establish- 
ment of the power of the family. Bukka Eai himself reigned from 1354 
to 1379 A. 0. (Dull, 0. 1., 219, 309). But ch may be a miswriting, by trans- 
position of the consonants, oic^ Gopanna, tho general of Bukka, who is 
known to have defeated the Saltan of ATabar in 1371 A. 0. 

It will be observed that this relative of Hasan KAngh is explicitly 
said by Shams to have been K!mg of M‘abar and the ambassadors are also 
stated to have come from and returned to M'abar (the Coromandel Coast 
and Madura) In the C. H. I. (HI 181-2), this embassy is stated to h ave 
been the second sent by Bahram Khan Mazandarani, the first hayrng 
arrived when the Sultan was recruiting his forces m Gujarat after the 
retreat from Thatta But this must be due to some inadvertence or con- 
fusion. Shams clearly states that the first embassy was despatched by 
Bahram Khdn, but the second by Qarbat-i-^asan Kangu Bahram Khan 
was never ruler of Madura and had nothing whatever to do with it. Th'e 
Sultans of M‘abar belonged to an entirely different dynasty Moreover, 
Bahram Khan is said by the T. A (409, 1 13), P. (I 2934) and the author 
of the Burhdn-i’Maasir (Tr King, 27) to have been pardoned, after the 
failure of his rebellion, by Muhammad Shah Bahmani. His life was 
spared by that Sultan at the mtercessiou of Shaikh Zainu-d-diu, but he 
was banished from the kingdom and died in exile m Gujarat The fate 
of Qurbat-i-Hasau Kangu — his capture and execution after the conquest 
of Mabar by the Hindus under Bakan (Bukka I or Gopanna) — as 
related by Shams, was so very different that the two individuals could 
not pjissibly have been one and tho same Briefly, the identification of 
Bahram Kidn, who is variously described as the adopted son (P. L 293, 

1. 2), or brother^a son and son-in-law of Hasan Kiangd, with Qurbat-i- 
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Huan Eangn is fonnded on errof. 

Who then was this mystenons Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangh* I suggest 
that he may be Sultan Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah of M*abar We possess a 
large number of the coins of the Sultans of hl'abar, dating from 7^ or 735 
to 779 H. These numismatio records have enabled us to compile a fairly 
satisfactory dynastic list of these rulers We know that Fakhru-d-din 
succeeded in or about 760 H His earliest com is dated in that year (Num. 
Supp No XLV to J A S B 1934, p 68), his latest m 770 H and these 
dates are found successively during these eleven years with the exception 
of the years 762 and 766 H (Eodgera m J A S B LXIV, 1895, 49-60 , 
Hultraoh m J R A S 1909, p 681) We also possess an inscription dated 
1371 A C. (773-4 H ) m which it is recorded that Glopanna, the general of 
Bukka I, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ‘ Turoshkas’ of Madura (Bpig 
Ind. VL 831) We may then fairly conclude that the reference is to some bat- 
tle m which Fakhru-d-din was routed and periiaps captured and put to death 
by the Hindu general m 1371 A 0.=774 AH. This disaster, however, does 
not appear to have extinguished the dynasty’s power Fakhru-d-din was 
succeeded by ‘ Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, whose earhest known com was 
struck m 774 and latest in 779 H (1377-8 AC) That year probably marks 
the year of the complete eradication of the away of the Saltans of M'abar. 
Ill 339, I, 12. And made htmself noiortom for hts puertle actions 
Dowson has bowdlensed the passage ^ hi\ 3 

jjli J«» ^j\ jl b ^ 261, last line What Shams 

really charges him with is some^ing much more culpable and flagitious 
than puerihty It is pederasty, or homo-sexual vice 
III. 339, 1 10 from foot TTie ambassadors were sent back lotth assur- 
ances of his forgiveness 

ih ^ 263, 1 6 f f. ‘He gave mto their hands the 

bouquet of an excuse ’ He did not “ assure them of his forgiveness He 
put them off with an excuse, allegmg the hardships which his army had 
recently undergone, as a reason for not complymg with their request He 
did not reject their appeal rudely but he did not also fail to remind them 
of their former rebellion and contumacy and declmed flrmly, but m courtly 
terms, to come to their assistance. 

III. 341, last line TTiere was a separate jao-shughuri and deputy 
jao-shughuri and a distinct diwan . for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the slaves 
(fj >-^1' J Jj® tr-jW , 271, 14“ Jao-Bhughun ” is unintelligi- 
ble. There can be no doubt that this officer s designation was Jdwiish or 
Chaujush-I-Ghurt tr'jW means, according to Stemgass, ‘ a sergeant, a 
beadle, a herald, a leader of an army or caravan ’ Richardson says that 
it IS also used for ‘ a lector, any officer who precedes a magistrate or other 
great man, a pursuivant ’ Barani mentions a Shihabu-d-din Ghatoiish i- 
Olwri m hiB list of the grandees and high officials of Sultan (Jhiyasu-d-din 
Tughlaq (Text, 424, L 2) Malik Hisamu-d-din Ghuri is also registered as 
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an Amir of Qutbu-d-d5n Mubarak (/Sid, 379, 1. 12) and Malik ‘Izzu-d-dm 
Ghiin was in the service of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. (126, 1. 11), 
Minhaj also includes a Malik Nasiru*d-dln MIran Shah, son of Muhammad 
Chaumh-i-Khalji in his list of the grandees of Iltutmish, N. Text, 177, 
1. 13). The meaning may be that the Ghaioush or officer in charge of 
thealaves belonged to the Qhun tribe. 

III. 342, 1 . 7. Bandagan-i-MalAlt riding on male hufTaloee, 

Of. Text, 327, 1. 6, where the word is spelt Baheli. Shams explains 
that they accompanied the Sultan in the chase. Some of them spread 
the nets for trapping doer, wlule others rode buffaloes with spears and 
lances in their hands. When a tiger was roused by the beaters from 
his lair, the buffaloes were made to interlace their horns so as to form a 
ring or cordon and the beast was speared and killed by the buffalo-riders. 

The correct reading appears to be Bahili. Mr W. Orooke assures 
us that ‘ Baheliya ’ (Sanskrit, Vyddht) is “ one who pierces, or wounds, a 
hunter. The Baheliyas are a class of hunters and fowlers and are pro- 
bably relics of some Non-Aryan tribe, which still adheres to the primitive 
occupation of hunting, bird-trapping and collecting jungle produce”. 
(Tribes and Castes, L 104). The Emperor Jehangir also speaks of the 
employment of buffalo-riders in the accounts of his tiger hunts. He tells 
us that when the beaters brought news of a tiger in the vicinity of Bahi- 
mabad, he gave orders to Iradat Ehan and EidaiKhanto take the buffalo- 
riders and make a cordon round the forest. He himself proceed- 

ed at once to the spot, and despatched with a single shot the biggest tiger 
he had ever killed. (376, 1. 11, Tr. II 284). Mr. Beveridge reads ur'"'*. 
but it must be wrong. Manned writes thus of Shah Jahan; “ The order 
in which the King moves (while out hunting tigers) is as follows. In 
front go the buffaloes, sometimes more than one hundred in number, all 
in a row. On each one is mounted a man with his legs guarded by leather 
and having a broad sword in one hand and holding with the other 
the reins . . Behind them comes the King on an elephant ”, (Storia. 
Tr. Irvine, 1 191). Abul Fazl also mentions this mode of hunting tigers : 
“An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a male buffalo and 
makes it attack the tiger The buffalo will quickly get hold of the tiger 
with its horns and flmg him violently upwards so that he dies.” (Ain, Tr. 
1. 283). In the Hindustani Dictionary of Duncan Forbes, and the Htndt 
Shabda Sagar also, 'Baheliya * is said to mean ‘ hunter ’ or ‘ fowler * 

III. 343, I 8. It was also called the MaJiahi’dikh o?’ the Mahal-i-angiir 
or Palace of Grapes. 

or ^1'* jJ**; 277, 1. 14, This dilih or dakh is the vernacular 
word for the vine or grape, from the Sanskrit draksha. ^ occurs in 
the PadmavaU oE the old Hindi poet Muhammad Jaisi. (J. A S. B. LXII. 
1^3, p. 208) The palace was called Mdhl-i-DaJ^, probably because the 
ceiling or walla were decorated with floral designs of vine leaves, 
creepers, blossoms and grapes. The ‘ Angun Bagh ’ or Vine-Court in the 
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Mughal Emperor’s palace in Agra was so called for a similar reason 
(Eanshawe, D.P.P 86 , Keene, Guide to Agra, 12). The alternative imme 
IS read by Dowson as Mdlidl-t-8ahn-gtUn and he renders it conjecturally 
as “ the palace of the clayey quadrangle ”, but it is scarcely likely that the 
Imperial remdence where the Sultan used “ to sit in state ” was marked 
by any such homely feature and the true reading is, probably, Mdhl-t- 
SaJ^‘t-gtUtn, u e. the “ palace with the quadrangle or courtyard of 
flowers,” t. e. floral designs, or flower-pattern decorations 
HI. 343, 1. 7 from foot. Maltk Ntzamiirl-MulJc, Amtr Husain, Amlf' 

Mtran, who wet'e deputies of {he Waexr sal 
near (he {krone 

The verb should be in the singular Nizamu-1-Mulk was the title of 
Amir Husain-i-Amir-i-Miran. Ho was also styled Mabku-sh-sharq (326 
ante) He was at one time governor or flef-holder of Gujarat, but was trans- 
ferred and appointed Naib-i-Vasdr after the campaign against Thatta 
He was married to a sister of Sultan Firuz and is frequently mentioned 
by Shame. (Tojct, 280,282,419) HajgiDabir speaks of him as 
jjilj ^ (898, 1 6) His father Sayyad Amir-i-Miran is said 

by Shams to have been one of the great offlcers of the Ehairat-Khana 
or Ohanty Department. (360, 1 8) Dowson himself explicitly states at 
p. 826 ante, that Amir Husain was the son of Amir-i-Miran the Mustaufl 
(Shams, Text, 219, last line) See also the T A. (114, 1 1) and F (146, 1 1) 
where the same statement occurs. The title Amir-i-Miran indicates that he 
was a Sayyad of the Sayyads, a man whose noble descent Was undisputed 
Jehangir also had a courtier so called who was the great grandson of Shah 
Ni’amatulla Wall, a renowned Sayyad and spiritual teacher, to whom 
Shah Tahmasp Safavi had given his favourite sister Jamah BIhanum 
in marriage This Mir-i-Mlrin’s mother also was a daughter of Shah 
Ism ‘ail Khuni, (T J 160, 1 3, Tr I 8(6) Sayyads are often ealled Mirs 
III 3S0 , 1 3 Transport of stone oheltsJcs. 

This description of the devices employed to transport the monoliths 
IS not without interest An old Eoropean traveller has given another 
account which is helpful in understanding what Shams says He’ states 
that “after the first course was laid, a slope of earth was placed against 
it, up which the stones for the second course were rolled, when they 
were laid, more earth was added to raise the slope agam, in order to 
roll up the stones for the third course and so on When completed, the 
building was surrounded by a mountain of olay^ which had then to be 
removed ” (Qrandpr6, Voyage m the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, 1803, 

L 169) There are more recent and highly teohmcal Monographs on these 
old mechanical devices in the Rurki Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineenng, 2nd senes, 1878, Vol m. Selections from the Records of 
the N. W P Government New Series V 316 (See Ball’s Note to Tavern- 
ler, I, 163-4) Sir John Marshall remarks that it was a remartoble feal 
of engineenng, considenng the indifferent meohanioal appliances then 
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available,” but he also observes that this pillar could not have weighed 
more than 40 tons, a “ very insignificant bulk compared with the 700 or 
800 ton blocks handled by the Bomana at Baalbek or the still heavier ones 
of the ancient Egyptians (0. H. I. HI. 590). 

111 . 350 , 1 . 6 . One [of the tioo o&eZwfes] teas tn the village ofTobra tn (he 
district of Salaura and Khhrahad 
The real name of the village is Topra It lies seven miles south- 
west oC Jagadhn m Atnbila district (Arch. Survey of India Eeports, 
XIV. 78; V. Smith, B.H. I. 167 note, Banshawe, DP P 222, Bleet, 
J. E. A. S. 1906, p. 407 note). Bli^abad and Sadhaura were both 
Mahals in Sarkar Sirhind, Suba Dohli in Akbar’s reign. (Zin, Tr. H. 
296). K!hi?rabad is now in Jagadhn tah^il, Ambala distnct, and lies 
near the d6bouchement of the Jumna from the hills and the present head 
of the Dehli Canal, about 15 miles north of Jagadhn town and 20 
miles east of Sadhaura. Sadhaura is now in the Narayangirh tahsil 
of Ambala district. It lies on the route from Biiriya to Nahan in Sirmar. 
It is situated near the base of the Sub-Himalaya, close to the left bank of 
the Marhanda, twenty-six miles east of \mbala town. (J. A. S B. 1844, 
p. 214 note). Constable 25 B b. It may be as well to state that there are 
two places called Kbizrabid in Ambala district. That in Jagadhn tahsil 
IS known as Maeh'tqx (Eastern). The other is in Kliarar tahsil and 
distinguished as Maghribi (Western). The latter is about 7 miles north 
of Blauriali Eailway Station and 7 miles south of Rupar. 

HI. 351, 1. 3 from foot At (h%8 time, the author ofthts book teas twelve 

years of age and a pupil of the respected 
Miir Khan 

This ‘ respected Mur Khan ’ never existed in the flesh and is only a 
figment of the brain j*« fl* L? i* cf} f'’J 

Ay •Aj.-j JiL ‘jl jTja , 310, 1. 6 t f. “ In those days, this writer, who is a 
picker-up of crumbs [or gleaner] from the tables of renowned histonans 
imtitoarrikhan) had reached the age of twelve years ” 

This personal reference is not without interest It shows that Shams 
was born about 756 H. as Saltan Biraz returned from Thatta about 768 
H We do not know when he died, but it appears from other references 
to the rum and desolation of Dehli consequent upon the invasion of 
Timur that he lived upto at least 801 A H 

in. 352, 1. 9 from foot The height of the obelisk was thii'ty-two gas, 

eight gas was sunk %n the pedestal and ttoevty 
" four gas was visible 

" The Golden Pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish limestone, 42 
feet 7 inches in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet m length, has 
received a very high polish, while the remain ler is left quite rough Its 
^ipor diameter is 26 3 inches and its lower diameter 38.8 inches ” 

Burv Eep. 1862, p 17) Panshawe says that the height 
o e ’imzabid Lat above the platior.Ti is 37 feet, the circumference at 
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the base feet and at the top 6i feet (D. P P 224) These modem 
measurements indicate that the ‘gaz’ of Shams is the dar'a or cuhii of 
about eighteen inches and a half (Barthold, Turkestan, 84 note). If 24 
gas=S7 feet, the gaz must have measnred 5 inches 

III 352, I 5 from foot Many Brahmam and Hindu devotees toet'e 

incited to read them hud no one was able 
The word which is translated as ‘ Hindu devotees’ is * Sewras’. 
This IS the Sanskrit ‘Shrivara’ and the general designation of the ascetic 
order among the different gachchhas or sects of the Jamas. Abul Pazl 
says that “ two Seords or Jama ascetics had made, from astrological 
knowledge, a correct prediction” legarding tne result of Akbar’s inva- 
sion of Gujarat (Afeh Ndm Text, IIL68, Tr III, 94), Elsewhere, he 
observes that “ the Seoras are preemment m all the oountnes of India for 
austentiesi asoeticisin and science {Ibtd I 53=Tr. L 147) See also the 
Ikdneldn (Tr Shea and Troyer, II 210-216) 

III. 353, I 3 The other obelisk was somewhat smaller than the 
Mvnara-i-Zarrin. 

Cnnnmgbam wrote in 1862 that “ the second of Asoka’s pillars was 
lying in five pieces near Hmdu Bm’s house on the top of the hill to the 
north-west of Shahjahanabad The whole length of this piece was 82} feet , 
upper diameter 29} inches, lower diameter 33.44 inohes ”. (Arch. Surv. 
Bep. 1862, p. 19). Panshawe states that it was broken by an explosion 
m the eighteenth century. (D P P, 67) The broken pieces have since 
been jomed together and the completed pillar stands agam on the Bidge, 
where it had been placed by Piruz Both monoliths contain the Pillar 
Edicts of Asoka and there is also an msoriptaon of the Ohauhan Yisaldeva 
dated 1164 A. C on the Khizrabad L&i. {Ibid 224, BJE 1. 167 note) 
in. 354, 1. 15 Bands* Fath EMn, Mdlja, into which he threw a body 
offreA water, Mahpalpur, Shukr Khan etc 
flalja or Mulcha was near the grove or Gardens of Tal Katora, 8 
miles from Shahjahanabad. It seems to have been m the vicinity also of 
the KiWfii Mandir, an ancient place of worship, which is about 7 miles 
south of the dty near the Khizrab^ grove and between the shrmes of 
Niiamud-din Awha and Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dihli. (Cooper, Guide 
toBehli, 1863, p. 92) Shaikh Bazqallah Hushtaqi, who lived in the 16th 
century, speaks of Mulcha as a village near Dehli, where parties of 
pleasure were held and nobles used to go for Shikar. (E D IV. 644\ 

The village of Mahpalpur still survives “ Some three miles to the west 
of Old Dehh”, writes Hearn, "in Malikpur, now within the limits of 
Mdhipalpur, is the tomb of the son of Altamsh who died in ’Bengal in A D. 
1229. The term Sultan-i-Qhari given to the tomb by the common people 
means ‘the Cave King* . . Close by are the tombs of Rnknu-d-dlu 
Piruz and of Mn‘izzu-d-dinBahram Shah, sons and successors of Altamsh, 
Fum Shah records the repairing of these tombs, the domes of the twq 
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latter having fallen (Seven Cities of Dehli, 101-2). Mahipalpnr and 
Malikpur are both shown in the map prefixed to Thomas’s Chronicles. 
Fath TCliftTi and Shukr Khan were two sons of Firnz Shah and these 
Bands must have been named after them. 

III. 3S4, Ml from foot. These one hundred and tucenty buildings were 

full of guests on all the three hundred and 
sixty days of the year. 

The real point sterns to have been missed in the translation 
j ^ ‘KiU. j* j i Ci^ ^ 

J Km aUiU. ^ 331, 1.2. “ With this view [or 
object] that when a traveller came to one of these houses, he could stay as 
a gaest for three days, so that they [the homeless poor from foreign 
parts] could remain as free lodgers (Zti. guests) m the 120 Serais for all 
the three hundred and sixty days of the year.” 

As every traveller was allowed to stay free of charge in any one of 
these Serais for three days at a time m one year, the good Sultan erected 
exactly 120 Serais with the deliberate object of providmg free accommoda- 
tion for a poor stranger all the year round during each period of twelve 
months or 860 days 

111. 354, 1. 5 from foot. Abdul Hoick, otherwise Jahir Sundhdr, was 

the deputy [of the chief arGh\ted\ and held the 
golden axe 

The words in the text also are 331, 1. 9 jX is a “ spear or 

mace ” but it is not easy to see why an architect should have it. Perhaps, 
the right reading is j^yard. His badge of office was, as he was a carpen- 
ter, (Sundhar, Sanskrit Sidi'adhara, Gujarati, Sutar), the yard measure. 
Qazdar or Oajjar means, carpenter, house-builder, and is a surname 
among Hindus as well as Parsis and Musalmans, As his superior, the chief 
architect, had only a club, stick or baton, it is not likely that he was given 
a spear or mace. Similarly, an inkstand was the badge of a Secretary 
of State, and he was even called Sar-i-dauMdar, ‘ Chief Ink-stand- 
boarer ’ A pen-case {Kalamdan) was often presented to the man who was 
appointed Vazir, as a symbol of his office Khwafi BIhan tells us that the 
great Nizamu-1-Mulk Asaf Jah was presented with an ornamental pen- 
case when appointed Vazir of the Empire in 1134 H. (Text, II 940, 1. 1= 
E, D. Vn. 534). 

III. 356, 1. 6. Some of them were in receipt of a regular payment 
(rayati) , others had no fixed income. 

The text has cs*'lj (337, 1. 10), which is decidedly preferable. says 
Richardson, means" salary, stipend, pay” and “any one’s lot or provi- 
sion of the necessaries of hfe ”. The meaning seems to be that fixed or 
definite amounts were allotted in the annual budget for those KdrJchanas, 

the requirements of which were not liable to variation from year to 
year. 
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III 356, 1. 13. [BestdiB] ffie monthly salarm of the accountants and 
other officers udach amounted to IjSOfiOO tankas, 
jCa j < aU f-jlt ^ 857 ^ 1. 1 f, f Dowson says m a note that 

all the copyists write which makes no sense and that an accoun- 
tant, is the correct reading But ^ ^ “ army and followors ” 
occurs frequently in Gkirdezi’a Zatnu-l-AJctdMr, (20, 1 4 f f , 79, I 4 f f , 
104, 1 7 f f.) and also in Baihaqi (30, 5b, 70, 140, 4^) and l^ani (65, 1. 
11) Richardson and Steingass say that means “men of inferior 
rank, followers, attendants ”, and the term is used and explained lucidly 
by Ibn Batuta. He informs us that when he was appointed Guardian of 
the Tomb of Sultan Qutbu'd-din Mubaiak by Muhammad Tughlaq, he 
appomted Mue^^ins, Imams, Readers of the Qurw and other superior 
officials who were called Al-Arhdl), at ‘ Gfentlemen’ in India He also made 
arrangements for the subordinate class of attendants, e g. footmen, 
cooks, runners, etc , who were called Al-Edshiya, t e menials [doTnestigues] 
(Defremery, III 433, 1 2) The phrase s occurs 

in the T N also (114, 1. 2) and J'J^ s V*'*- in the Siyasatndma, Bombay 
loth. Pt. I, 49, 1 9. 

III. 357, I 12 The camel establishment was . tn the district of 
Dublahan. 

Dnblahan is Dubaldhan Beri-Dubaldhan was a Mahal in Sai'kar 
Dehb, 8uba Dehb. (lt«, Tr. II, 286) Ben is now in Rohtak district. 
Constable, PI 27 C a Rohtak town lies about 42 nulra north-west of 
Dehb on the road from Dehli to Hansi (Th.) Bon is 16 miles south of 
Eohtak on the direct road from Dehli to Bhiwani (L G. VUl 4), and 
Dubaldhan or Dobaldhan is five miles south-west of Ben. The camels 
were sent out to graze there, so as to be within easy call in an emergency. 
III. 358 , 1 10 And a quarter jital called bikh was {ordered to be 
issued], 

(**j (844,l,6f.f) This word* Bikh' or* Bika’ 
has puzzled the Numismatists Jdhd is plain sailmg, but it is more difficult 
to say what ‘ Bikh ’ stands for. Thomas’s solution or surmise seems 
to be badly off the mark He thought it was ' Bhtkh ’ ^ ‘alms, obolos’. 
(Ohronioles, 281) But this is evidently stramed and far-fetched and has 
convinced nobo^. I venture to suggest that the nght reading is not Bikh 
or Bhikh but ^ Paika, from Pa, Pat, Sans. Pada, Paduka, a fourth’, 
a quarter. This Paika was the quarter-jital, as the '2.dha * was its moiety 
or half. 

III. 358, 1. 12. When the iSuRan ordered the coinage of the Shashgam, 
or fit® jital-piece, Kajar Shah was Director of the 
Mint, 

Dowson’s version of the passage is liable to convey an erroneous 
impression to the unwary reader. It implies and may be not unreason- 
ably understood to mean that these Shashgams were ordered to be struck 
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only or for the first time by Firnz Shah. A. glance at the original is 
sufficient to show that there is no warrant for any such inference or 
implication. All that Shams says is ^ *l£. })j.i ^UoL 

iy .b jS. aj^P j j (344, last line). “ At the time of the accession of 
Firuz Shah, Kajar Shah was the Superintendent of the Department in 
which Shashganis were stamped ", [Itt of tJie JShashgani Mint] It will 
bo seen that the author does not say anything a^utFiruz having ‘ ordered ’ 
the coinage of Shashganis As a matter of fact, these fractional pieces must 
have been struck by Muhammad Tughlaq, as their relative value is 
explicitly stated by Shihabu-d din Dimishqi in his account of the Coinage 
of that Sultan (B82 infra) “ Shashganis” and “ Duganis ” are also men- 
tioned by Barani in his account of the “ Forced Currency” of that tyrant 
(476, 1. 7=240 ante). In the next line also, Dowson speaks of the Shashgant 
as the “ neto com,” but there is nothing correspondmg to new ” in the 
text. Mr. Nelson Wnght seems to have been misled by Dowson’s translation. 
(C. M. S. D. 220). It was not “ introduced as a novelty ” by Firuz. 

Ill 359, 1 . 5 from foot ffe [Kajar Shah] accm'dtngly made a fall and 

ti'ue report to the Sultan. 

“ The full and true report ” of the Superintendent was not made to 
the Sultan, but to the all-powerful Prime Minister, or The 

real state of affairs was revealed, not to the Emperor, but to his astute and 
wily Vazir. The context shows that the well-meaning but weak-witted 
Firuz was hoodwinked and deceived, just as much as the public, by a 
collusive and prearranged plot between the Minister and the mint-master 
3 Jb .b j>S', 347, 1. 9. When Kajar 

[Gujar Sffii^] found on inquiry that the allegation was correct, he made 
a clean breast of the matter to the Vazir. The two men put their heads 
together and cunnmgly devised a fraudulent scheme to withhold the real 
facts from the Sultan As a public exposure would have discredited 
Khan-i-Jahan and his administration, the Minister countenanced and 
abetted a fraud to save the reputation of the Darogha and uphold the 
prestige of his own government 

The name of the Darogha is written Kajar Shah in the CJS.L also 
(IIL 185-6), but the correct form is, probably, Oujar Sah This Sah is not 
the Persian ‘ Shah ’, but the vernacular ‘ Sah * a respectable merchant of 
great mtegrity. Barani speaks of j (120, 11 8, 11) See my 

note on H. 308, 1. 6 f. f. ‘ Sha’ is still used m this sense in Gujnrat. 

HI. 362, I 12. The Stiltan shoioed great respect to Shathhu-l-Islam 
^AlaU'drdln and Shaikhu-l-Islam F artdu-d-dxn Ajo- 
dham. 

Neither of these two saintly personages was really alive at this time, 
t e. during the reign or after the accession of Firuz They had both been 
by that time gathered to their fathers Shaikh Faridu-d-din-i-Shakarganj 
of Ajodhan vras bom in or about B84 H, and died on the 5th of Muharram 
C64 or 665 H, (Beale, Mt/te/t, p. 63; Zin.Tr. IIL 364 and note), ^aikh 
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*Alati-d-dlui was his grandson and Kved in the reign of ‘Alan-d-din Khalji. 
Ho is the subject of a panegyrical Qa^ida in the Bdqiya Nagiya of 
Amir Khusran, which was composed brtween 701 and 715 A H (635 
tnfra), and he is also mentioned in Barani’s catalogue of the great men of 
that age. (Text, 847, 1. 4) His son, Shaikh Mu*mu*d-din was appointed 
Naib-i-Wazir of Gujarat by Muhammad Tughlaq {Ibtd 608, 1 4 fi ) and 
was put to death by the rebel Taghi {Ihtd 688 , J. 7). Shaikh ‘AJau-d-din 
himself had died before and Muhammad Tughlaq erected a tomb over 
his remains (Itn, Tr IH 372) The Mausoleums of Shaikhs Farid 
and ‘Alau-d-din at Ajodhan are described m the J. A.S B 1©6, pp 637, 
638 The real meaning is that Firux had become the Murtd, t e, spiritual 
disdple of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din Ajodhani at some time in his youth. 

^ 4^ jji Jl ^ ^ J iJijl •U 371, L 7 

The word is used in this sense elnewhcre also Shams says of Ahmad 

Ayaz, Ehwaja-i-Jahan, the minister of Mohammad Tughlaq, that he 
was the murid [lit had the trddaf] of Shaikh NizamU'd-dfn Awliya. 

fU«» 0 A fiLVl ^ olf*- , 69, I 6 Barani says 

that when Sultan Firuz visited A jodhan soon after his accession, he be- 
stowed Edul'ats and In'&m lands on the grandsons of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din 
of Ajodhan, as that noble family was then in an extremely impovensbed 
condition at the time @43,1.18). 

Ill 363, 2. 4 from foot The Bozi was an impost upon traders. 

The Bditois of the Bibl Ind Text give preference to the reading 
and relegate which occurs in only one manuscript to the 

footnote as a variant. (376, last line) ‘ Dowson has rejected because 
he did not understand it and adopted iSjjj because he fancied it was 
connected with and he has given it the meaning of “ one day’s labour ” 
But the derivation and the meaning are both untenable conjectures and he 
has overlooked or misunderstood the very different explanation which is 
given by Shams himself. Shams says that the old bricks of the seven forti- 
fications of Dehh had become dun j ■*] and that the officials used to 

insist upon every beast of burden taking one load of the broken bncks (or 
durt) from Old Dehli toFiruzabad formakmg mortar out of them 

AijJLjj* AT jJjJ Jjp jr^ ^ ^ (876, 

1 8 ). I cannot find that the word (roz) occurs anywhere in this 
passage, as it is printed in the B. I edition The phrase used there is 
not jjj (876, 11 8 and 11), and it leads ‘ took by force* 

and not ‘tookfor a day’ 0 3) But hasno meaning, either 

in Persian or Hindi, and I venture to suggest that the right reading is neu her 
nor but Bun Bora m Hindi and Gujarati means broken 
bricks or stones, rubble or ‘ Kunkur *, from the Sanskfit rudh, hard, rough 
Baverty connects the name of the town of Bohn (near Bhalikar) with 
the Hindi Ruih or Bora, ** rough, sUft, rugaed, hard and also stone, rock 
or fragment of either” (2ilibran,210 note) Bohn does “stand on a rocky 
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eminence of limestone interspersed with flints ” (I. Q-. XXI. 309), and if 
the derivation is not right, it is Sen trovato. 

III. 364, 1. 8 from foot. This atiihor toho was then wider Hur Khan. 

d/J; 378, 1. 2 f. f “This author who is a 
follower (imitator or admirer) of the historians who were persons of pure 
lives” Elsewhere, Shams says that he has given accounts of the lives of 
some great Khans and Mahks of the reign of Eiruz Shah “ in accordance, 
with the example set by the authors who have wntten the histories of other 
rulers ”. ^o^jy (388, 1. 6 f. f ). In another place, he 

speaks of himself as V.-> ^C-^y> drJ (285, 1. 12). 

Elsewhere, he styles himself ai jj^jy (461, 1. 3 f f.), “ a 

gleaner from the writings of critical historians ” (.muwarrikhan-i-’barih- 
hln) See also my Note on lEL 351, 1. 3 f. f. 

III. 366, 1. 20. The Brcdimans remained fasting for s&oeral days until 
ihey were on the point of death. 

This IS an example of ‘Sitting Dhurna ^ It has been described as “ a 
mode of extorting payment or compliance with a demand, effected by the 
complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor’s door and there remaining 
without food, fasting till his demand shall be complied with, or sometimes 
by threatening to do himself some mortal violence, if it be not complied 
with ” (Yule, H 3 , s.v Dhurna) There is a very early reference and 
graphic pen-picture of it m Idrisi, g t?. B. D I, 88. Marco Polo (Travels, 
Tr. Yule, Ed. Oordier, H 327, 336) also alludes to it and traces of the 
custom in some form are found in many other parts of the world Sir 
Henry Maine has quoted an example from the old Irish Brehon laws 
(History of Early Institutions, p. 40, and also pp. 297-304) The practice 
of intimidating a person by * fasting upon him’ must be of very great 
antiquity in this country, as it is mentioned in the Bamayana. Bharata 
threatens to go on hunger-strike, if Rama does not promise to return to 
Ayodhya from his self-imposed exile Rama protests that such a vow can 
be lawfully taken only by Brahmans and is forbidden to the Kshatriyas 
and persuades his brother to abandon the intention. (Ayodhyakanda, 
Canto 111, Griffith’s Trans p. 264) 

III. 366, last line. And he [the Gulfn/i] accordingly assessed it at ten 

tankas and fifty jitals for each individual. 

This IS a difficult pa'^sage and has been interpreted in different 
ways by Dowson and Edward Thomas Dowson thinks that each Brahman 
had to pay ten Tangas (each of sixty-four Jitals) and one tanga of 
fifty Jitals Thomas opines that the rate at which each Brahman was 
assessed was “one fifty-jital piece or ‘Adah foi' every ten tangas”. 
(C P K D 272 and }Jote) I venture to say that neither of these inter- 
pretations is ^corrMt Shams himself puts it thus: fSy' ^ ^yj 

^ ^ oo (384, 1. 3). “He ordered them to take from 

every indmdual ton tangas each of fifty ganxs, i e, ten of that silver 
com w ic was called a ‘ Tanga’, but which was valued at fifty Jitals 
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only." The standard silver of the Dehli Snltans 

weighed about 175 grs. and appears to have been reolconed as equal in 
value to sixty-four jitals. But Muhammad Tughlaq is known to have 
struck a silver ianga weighing only about 140 grs , which was known as 
the ‘I*.* ‘ the (silver) tanga of fifty jitals * Shams informs us that 

the assessment of the lowest grade was ten tangas, i. e ten standard 
tangos of sixty-four jitals each But as the Brahmans pleaded poverty 
and inability to bear the burden, the Sultan compassionately allowed 
them all to be placed in the third or lowest grade and, as a fiirihsr 
concession, he did not demand from them ten tangas of the higher value 
or denomination, each of which had an exchange value of 64 jitals, but 
ten lighter pieces of the lower denomination, valued at only 60 jitals 
each. In other words, each Brahman would have had to pay only 500 
jitals or only 1400 grams’ weight of silver, whereas a layman or Non- 
Brahman of the lowest grade could not get off for less than 640 jitals 
or 1760 grams’ weight of silver. Mr Vmcent Smith states that they 
were “assessed at a reduced all-round rate,” which is right, but when 
he asserts that the rate was “ ten tangas and Mtyjatidls*’ (0. H. I 261), 
he is merely copymg Dowson and reiterating his error, which seems to 
be due to the mterpolation of a todv between ^ and 
by the copyist. 

Ill 367f 1, 6 from foot When Sultan Muhammad ssnt (he Bat ofTeltn- 

gana to JDeUt, the Bat dtsd upon Hie road. 

As the fate of Budra Pratapa, the last independent Baja of Waran- 
gal, IS not mentioned by Baram or any of the epitomiats, this mcidental 
reference to it in a contemporaneous author is both valuable and interest- 
mg It IS confirmed, besides, by a Telugu historical writing entitled 
“ Pratapa Budra Oh'antam, ’ in which it is recorded that this king’s 
death took place at Mantenna on the (lodavary. But Dr. E. S. Ayyangar 
who has unearthed this fact puts the event mto 1828 A. 0, (S. L M L 
180, 202), which seems to be chronologically open to exception Pratapa 
Budra was taken ^prisoner and sent to Dehli with his relations and 
dependents after the second mvasion of Warangal by the Prmoe Ulugh 
KMn m the reign of Saltan Qhiyasu-d-din Tughlaq Barani explicitly 
says so and adds that Malik Bidar and Kbwdja H^ji led the escort and 
were the custodians of the prisoners. (Text, 450, 1. 2 and 238 ante) "War- 
angal was thus annexed to and mcorporated in the Sultanate of Dehli, 
some time before the aooession of Muhammad Tughlaq and there is no 
reference to Pratapa Budra m the annals of Muhammad’s reign, because 
the Baja had died, as Shams states, on Tits way to Dehlt m or about 1823 
A 0 It IS true that Shams speaks of " Sultan Muhammad having sent 
the Bai to Dehh ’’, but it is customary with him to stylo the heir-apparent 
Sultanhj antidpation and he has followed the same course in regard also 
to his successor, whom he calls Sultan Firuz repeatedly, even when record- 
ing the events of his childhood and youth. Mantenna is Manthani, now in 
A9 
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Elarlmnagar digtriet, Haidarabad State. Lat. 18°-39'' N., Long. 79‘’-4(y B. 
(IG.XVn. 203). 1. G. Atlas, 49 C 2; Constable, 82 A b. 

Ill, 369, 1. 3. The Sultan toas often heard to say thai Khan Jahan was 
the grand and magnificent King of Dehli. 

Ci^ Ciy}* jJael Jaj ; 400, 1. 13. “ ‘Azam Hnmayun Khan- 
i-J^an is the (real) King of Dehli.*’ ‘“Azam Humayim” here does not 
mean * grand and magnificent.’ He is styled ‘Azam Humayim at Text, 
291, 1. 14 , 292, 1. 1. “ ‘Azam Humayun ” was one of the titles, of 
Khan-i-Jahan. Hajji Dabir and Barani both say so. (Z. W. 896, 1. 22; T. 
P. Text, 578, 1. 18 ; 596, 11. 4 and 8). It appears from other passages in 
Shams’s chronicle that Khwaja-i-Jahan and Mahk Kablr, the ministers 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, had both borne this title (63, 1. 18; 464, 1. 3). 
Buhlul liody bestowed it upon his grandson, and during the reigns of 
Sikandar and Ibrahim it was conferred upon the most powerful nobles. 
“In Hindustan,” Babur writes, “they give permanent titles to highly 
favoured Amirs, one such being ‘Azam Humayfin, one K3ian-i-Jahan, 
another Klhan-i-Khanan. Path Khan’s father’s title was ‘Azam Humayun, 
but I set this aside, because, on account of Humayun, it was not 
seemly for any person to bear it and I gave Path Khan Sarwani the title 
of Khan-i-Ja^n.” (B, N. Tr. 537). The title was revived by the Suri 
Sultans but again discontmued by Akbar. 

Ill, 369, 1. 17. One of them ie the 'Ainurl-MulJa, a popular and ap- 
proved work. 

408, 1. 10. “ One of them is the T araesul-i- Ainu-hMulTa, which is well- 
known and famous throughout the world ”. A copy of this treatise, which 
is also called Inshd-i-Mahru, was in the hbrary of Tipu Sultan and it is 
now in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. W. Ivanow 
was the first to draw pubhc attention to it and his Note on the subject in 
the J. R. A. S 1922, pp 579-580, was followed up by a much fuller des- 
cription and resume of its contents by Maulavi ‘Abdul Wah, in an article 
in the J. A. S. B. 1923, pp. 253-290. It is really an olio of Epistles writ- 
ten by Mahru to several eminent persons and private individuals, 
‘Arsddshts, ie. Petitions or Memorials addressed by himself or others to 
the Court and Manshurs, Misdls and Nishdns, i. e. various kinds of 
Orders, Letters Patent and official documents drafted by ‘Ainu-l-Mulk in 
the name of the Sultan or the Qovernment.lt appears to have been exten- 
sively read at one time and to have been looked upon as providing models 
or masterpieces of epistolary diction (Joe. cit 271, 253) One of the most 
interesting documents incorporated verbatim in the coEection is the 
Proclamation issued by Sultan Pirnz in 1353 A. C , justifying the first in- 
vasion of Bengal on the ground of the tyranny and injustice of Haj ji Ilyas. 
.^I'classea of men are then invited to desert the usurper and promised 
rich rewards if they join and co-operate loyally with Sultan Pirnz. 

HI. 370, 1. 7. The Sultan . . . told *Ainu-l-mi^k that he toould himself 
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receive Tiis reports and that hts hooks toovUd he 
sufficient 

liT . oAb ji| jv* £,Uli flUi 4X5^ 1.5 

does not mean * books ’ bnt ‘ signature, endorsement, initials, or other token 
or mark of assent or sanction in writing* According to the Gfhiydsu-l- 
Lughdt, it means ‘ written ’ and also * writes When a person signs a 
document, he writes this word first and then puts down his name 
III. 371, 1. 5 *Atnu-l-Mitlk replted, that he hoped that all misgiving 
would he removed from (he mind of the minister , he had 
spoken warmly for him notwithstanding fheir old feud 
The real import of the reply is turned upside down in the transla- 
tion "What ‘Ainu-l-Mulk really said was “ Thou shouldst dispel from 
thy mind the notion that I have given this favourable opinion for thy 
sake [t e. out of any regard for thee] The strife and enmity between 
me and thee remains just as it was. I have said this only for the good of 

the Sultan’s kingdom.” cr*-! tflj ^ 

(418, 1 11) iS — * ^ ^ j <^jl j* j (j* cj!:* fl y That 
such IS the real meaning is shown by his rejection of Khan-i-JahSn*s 
fnendly overtures and refusal to go to his house 
III 371 , 1 13. Be died in the year 770 E 1368 A D,tn the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Fir oz Shah. 

Here the date of Elhan-i-Jahah’s death is given as 770 H., but at page 
358 ante, he is said to have been alive in 772 H by Shams himself The T. 
M (Text, 181,1 12 ;B 0.17.12) and the T A (117,1.17) also put his demise 
into 772 H F makes it two years later still, or 774 H (L 148, 1. 8) and he 
has been followed by Sir W Haig, who gives the Christian year as 1372^ 
A. C (C. H. I 182) If Shams is right in stating that the event took place 
in the 18th year of the Sultan’s reign, both 772 and 774 H. must be wrong 
and 770 only correct, as Firuz ascended the throne in Muharram 762 H. 
Elsewhere also, Shams states that Ehan-i Jahan the Second, the son of 
this Khan-i-Jahan, was the Prime TVfiTiiB t.Br of Firuz for twenty years 
after the death of his father, (426, 1 9) As Khan-i-Jahan n was Vazir 
upto Rajab 790 H. (E. D IV 16), this also would indicate that his father 
must have 5ied m 770 H Similar discrepancies arrest attention in con- 
nection with the dates of the death of Zafar Khan and the rebellion of 
Damghani See my note on Vol 17 12, 1 10 f. f. 

Ill 374, 1 2 Futiihatri-Fti'osshahi 

This autobiographical record is also mentioned in the lists of authorities 
prefixed to the T. A and F and the document is said by Nixamu-d-dln 
Ahmad to have been inscribed on an octagonal tower in the Jam'i 
Mosque at Firuzabad It contained, he says, eight chapters, each of which 
was engraved upon one side of the octagon (120, 1 8, F. L 150, 1 6 f. f ). 
Shams tells us that the Sultan ordered a complete account of his acts and 
proceedings to be engraved on the Kvshk-uNuzul which was in front of 
the Audience-hall at Firuzabad. He cites also the purport of the sectioii 
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which, stands first in Dowson’a version and quotes a couplet which corres- 
ponds to the ninth and tenth lines of Do wson’s metrical translation of the 
poetical quotation, (p. 376 in/»’a=T. F. Text, 20-21). 
in. 377, 1. 5. In former reigns^ they used to collect frivolous, unlawful 
and unjust cesses at the public treasury had 

all these abolished. 

The good Sultan gives a hst of 23 imposts which is most interesting, 
but of which neither translation nor explanation is provided here, pro- 
bably because many of the names are corrupt. 

The MandarA-i-Barh (JSecte ‘ Barg\ lit. leaf) was the toll levied m the 
vegetable market. The vernacular word Mandavi, means * market,’ ‘ market 
dues or tolls’ and also ‘ toll-house.’ The vegetable market in old Dehli is still 
known as the ‘ Sabzi Mandi ’, ‘ market for greens ’ or ‘ the produce of the 
kitchen garden’. Dalalat i-bazarha was the brokerage on the transactions 
in the market. Jar an {Eecte, Jazzari) was the tax on butchers which is 
mentioned by Shams on 363 ante. It was twelve Jttals for every cow or 
bullock killed. It is the Qas^abi of the Ain. (Tr. II. 67). Amlrt-i-Tarab 
seems to have been a cess which had to be paid to an officer who was 
appointed by the State to regulate festive gatherings in connection with 
marriages, dances, musical soirees, and entertainments. There was a 
similar tax in Akbar’s reign. The officer was called Tut Begi and he was 
to get 5 per cent on the amount paid as tax by both parties to a marriage. 
{AJebar Nama, Text lU. 396=Tr. 585). Qul faroshi was a tax levied in the 
Flower-market. There is a ‘ Fuhki-Mandi ’ even now in Dehli. J ar'iba 
{Beebe, Zariba or Darlba *t^\-utambol was the tax from Pan shops, 
i. e the betel-leaf market Chungi-i-ghalla was the octroi or town duty 
on grains and cereals of all sorts. * Ohungi ’ literally means ' a handful ’. 
Kitabi was perhaps a tax on book-sellers or scribes, Bilgari {Bede, 
UxXkari) a cess on indigo-making, Mahi- faroshi on selling fish or fishing 
rights, Sabun-lcari on soaxi-making, Rlsman- faroshi on selling yam, or 
perhaps rope-making, Baughan-Mrt on oil or ghee making, and Nukhud- 
biryan on roasted grain or chickpeas. The last six items were all taxes 
on handicrafts and bore some resemblance to our license taxes. Tah 
Basarl cannot be explained. Qimar-kJiana was a cess exapted from 
gambling-houses Dad-banki {Bede, Dadbegi) was a tax on the value of 
tlie property involved in a civil suit, which was levied by the Dad-bak 
or judge. Mmhaj says it was legally ten per cent ad valorem, (T. N. 275, 

1 18) , but unscrupulous judges frequently exacted more. ‘ Jbaba ’ might be 
meant for ^ Chhapa, a duty on stamping. Kotwali was the fee paid to the 
police magistrate, and Ihtisabi the perquisite of the Muhtasib who was the 
superintendent of weights and measures and was also a censor who 
TCgulatcd markets and public places in accordance with the Eeligious 
aw. Karhi {Recte, Garhi or Qhan) means house-tax, Gharai, grazing 
tax and Musadarat, fines and pecuniary penalties of sorts. 

There is a similar and even longer list of thirty-eight taxes, called 
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Ahibab, or Satr Jxhat, whicB are said to have been remitted by Akbar in 
tbeiitn, (Text, 301 ; Tr. II 66-67). Char at is there called Oau Shtimari. 
Jazzari is Qassabt, Btsmant is San [Z»f Hemp],QtOT5r-&bflnais Qtmarbazi, 
Baughan-kari is Baughan, but Ettabi seems to be written as ti 1/ 
(Kayalt) and the latter is explained by Thomas as the duty on rough or 
approximate estimates, os opposed to Wazant which is also mentioned and 
was the duty or charge for actual weighment (Revenue Resources of the 
Mughal Empire, 17-18) In another passage of the 3tn, the Collector of the 
Revenue is forbidden to take any perquisites like GhauJndari, BShdart, 
Mandavt, Mahtgirt, Dastur-t-Baughan-t-zard and nme other cesses. (Text, 
287, 1. 4f.f.,Tr II 47) 

III 377, I 2 from foot The Sect of ShVas had endeavoured to 

maTce proselytes 

The Khndabakhsh EMn Library at Bankipur, Patna, contains a 
manuscript History of Piruz Shah wiitten about 772 A H , entitled 
Strat-i-Firuzshaht The name of the author is not known, but it appears 
to be a contemporary record. In this also, it is said that Sult^ Firuz 
suppressed the Shi*a heretics, punished them severely and burnt their 
boote (Polio 63 a Abdul Muqtadir, Catalogue, VII 30) 

III. 378 , 1 4. On the most zealous [£fh»'as], I infltcted punishment 
(Siyasat) and the rest I vtsited totih censure (t'azir) and 
threats (tahdid) of puhltc punishment (tashhir-i-zijr) 

* Styasat * has a technical meaning in Islamic Jurisprudence, which is 
very inadequately represented by the English ‘punishment' It is used 
here as the Persian synonym of the Arabic ‘ Hadd ', which in Law, is res- 
tneted to the punishments of which the limits (^) have been defined by 
Muhammad, either in the Quran or the Hadis, These punishments vary 
according to the nature of the crime, e g. for adultery, stoning to death, 
for fornication, a hundred stripes , for drinking wme, eighty stripes , for 
theft, the cutting off of the right hand , for highway robbery, the lose of 
hands or feet , for apostasy or blasphemy, death. So the Sultan says agam 
at p. 880 tnfra that the blaspheming MuUazada [or Maulazada] of ‘Ain-i- 
Mahrn who used to say 'Ana-l Haqq ’ *I am God ’, was condemned by him 
to which can only mean that he was put to death as Mansur-i- 

Halla] had been by the BIhallf Muqtadir “ T'asSir is the chastisement 
which may be lawfully inflicted for any offence for which ‘BEadd’or 
‘ Siyuat' has not been appomted, whether the offence consist in word or 
deed. In ‘ t'azir ', nothmg is fixed or determined and the degree of the 
chastisement is left to the discretion of the Qazi, because the design 
of it is correction It must vary aocordmg to the dispositions of 
men Some men require confinement or even blows, while in other 
oases, admomtion or reprimand or threats only (tokdtd) may be 
sufficient” (Hughes, Dictionary of 'Islam, a v Badd and T'anr\ 
Tashhxr is public exposure The offender is made to nde on a cow or donkey 
with bis face to the tail. It may be compared to the old English punish- 
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ments of tKe stocfia, the pillory and the cucking-stool. Barani speaks of 
Balkan inflicting the punishment of T^azir on certain political offenders 
by ordering them to be mounted on buffaloes and paraded through the 
streets of Dehli (108, 1. 15). But this is also called Tashhlr. 

III. 378, 1 . 9. There tuas a sect of heretics {Mulhid) and sectarians 
(dbahatiyan) They met hy night etc. 

See my note on III. 203, 1 12 Both these words ‘Mulhid’ and 
‘ Ibahatian ’ are often loosely used, but the description which follows 
indicates that these persons belonged to the VdmorMargi or Vama-chdri 
{lit of the Left-hand Path) section of the ShaJctas. The Tantras 
constitute the scriptures of this sect and the essential requisites of 
Tantric worship are the five MaMras, wine, flesh, fish, mystical 
gesticulations and sexual intercourse. These Vdma Mdrgis or Fdma- 
ohdrts worship the female principle in creation, not only symbolically, 
but m the actual woman and promiscuous intercourse is said to constitute 
a necessary part of the orgies. The * garment’ mmitioned by the Sultan 
IS the female devotee’s Gholi or Kanchuli, te. bodice. (H.H. Wilson, Eeli- 
gious Sects of the Hindus. Works. Ed Eost, 1. 254-268) . Mr. Crooke says 
that one division of the Vdma Mdrgis is known as the ‘ Gholi Mdrgis ’, 
because they make the women place m a jar their bodices, the owners of 
which are then allotted by chance to the male worshippers. The ceremony 
is known as the Bhairavi-chaJcra. (Tribes and Castes, 1. 186-137). These 
‘ Choli Margis’ are said to exist even to-day in (S-ojarat and Sindh and 
are known as the ‘ Kanchaliya-panth’. Manucci speaks of similar lascivi- 
ous cults in the southern part of the peninsula. He calls them 
‘ Multipliers ’ and their Scripture ‘ Emperumalavedam ’, which may mean 
" Veda of our great Lord Vishnu.” Dr L. D Barnett, whom Mr. Irvine 
consulted on the point, thought that the reference must be to some 
degraded form of Ramanujan Vaishnavism. (Storia, III. 145 , IV. 444 
Note). See also Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 182 and 
E. Sellon’s paper on “ Indian Gnosticism or Sacti Puja, the Worship of 
the Female Power ” in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, 11. 264-272) Mr. Crooke observes that " this brutal form of 
so-called worship is spreading in Upper India and that at the last 
Census (1891), 1576 persons avowed themselves worshippers of the 
left-hand path”, {loc cit 137 ; see also I. G. 1. 427). A similar sect called 
‘ Sahaj Bhajan’ is said to exist still in Assam. (I. G. VI. 47). 

III. 379, 1 . 2 from foot One of the pupils of *Ain Mdhru. 

The words m the origmal are of jl but the right 

reading probably is ‘one of the sons of the freed slaves’ 

of ‘Ain-i-Mahru. See 128, 137 ante for the meaning of and 
which occur frequently in Barani. (Text, 37, 1. 3; 134, 1. 2; 181, 
!• 6 , 210, 1. 8). ‘ Mullazada’ would mean ‘ son of his Mulld, i. e. of his 
teacher,’ not 'one of his pupils.* Mdhru does not appear to bo a 
sobriquet signifying ‘ moonfaced’ but stands, probably, for the name of 
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‘Ainti-l Mnlk*B father which is written by Ibn Batata as Mahar (Defrfe- 
mery, m. 842, 1. 4). This 'Ain'i-Mahrn is the great scholar and states- 
man, ‘Ainn-l-Mnlk Multani of Barani and Shams See also 869 ante 
III. 380, 1 . 6 from foot In the village ofMaluh, {here te a tank tdhtch 

{hey call Kxind [tchere they held fairs] 

This Maldh (or Maluch) is probably identical with Mal 3 a or Malcha 
which 18 mentioned by Shams as one of the spots where Saltan Firaz 
constracted a Bund and enclosed a large qaantity of water (854 ante) 
The ‘ Kand ’ of which Firdz speaks here still exists Hindus and ‘ grace- 
less Mosalmans ’ still assemble there oust as they did in the times of the 
Taghlaq and the Lodi Saltans It is situated near the temple of Kalika 
which 18 of very great antiquity and is situated about six kos south-east 
of Shahjahanabad, near Okhla (3sdr» Part i 16) It is worth notmg that 
three hundred years after Firuz Shah, Aurangzeb issued similar oiders for 
putting down Bbndu fairs in a village called Malwah near Delhi (Sark^, 
Aurangzeb, III. 279) 

III 381, Z 12 from foot Some Hindus had erected a new idol temple 

in {he village of KoJiana. 

There are two places known as Kohana or Qohaua Abul Fazl 
mentions a Kohana or Qohana in Sarkar Eewan, Suba Dehli, (3iu, Tr 
n 293) and also a Qohana in Sarkdr Hisar Firuza of the same Suba. 
{Ibid, IL 295) This latter is probably the place referred to by the Sultan. 
It bes about fifty miles north-west of Dehb. Lat 29°-8' N , Long 
79°-42' E Constable, PL 25 B c It is now in the Eohtak tahsil, 20 miles 
north of Rohtak town and contains “ two temples in honour of the Jam 
Tirthankar Parasnath at which an annual festival is held " (I G XIL 
340). 

III. 382, I 1 from foot The details of {his are fully set fox'th in the 

Wakfnama. 

This ‘Waqfnama’ or Trust-deed of Endowments is mentioned m 
Nizamu-d-din's summary of the ‘Futuhat' and seems to have formed 
part of the Introduction or First Chapter of that Eecord (T A. 120, 1 
12). But there is no trace of it m Dowson’s version, although he 
says that he has “ translated {he whole of it with the exception of a few 
lines laudatory of the Prophet ” (374 supra) It would seem as if 
there was more than one recension of the ‘ Futuhat,’ or that this ' Waqf- 
nama’ had been left out in Dowson’s copy 

III 383, Z 13. The Mindra of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din Sam had been 
struck by lightning I repaired it 

This fact and the repairs executed by the orders of Firuz are 
mentioned in a contemporary mscription on the fifth storey of the Qutb 
Minar. (Asiatic Researches, XIV, 4^, Tisdr, Pt L 66, Thomas, C P K.D. 
283 Note). 

It may be noted that the Sultan asonbea the foundation of the Qutb 
to Mu‘izzu-d-din Sam, while Amir Ehusrau and Shams put forward the 
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rival theory whicK attributes it to Iltutmish. This shows that opinion on 
this vexed question was just as divided five centuries ago as it is now 
III. 383, 1 . 10 from foot. The columns of <he tomb [of Shamsu-d-din 

IHutmish] which had fallen down, I restored 
better than they had been before. 

Modem archaeologists think that there is some mistake here, as the 
description does not apply to what is now known as the Mausoleum of 
Iltutmish. They declare that the monument referred to by Firuz was not 
the tomb of Shamsu-d-din himself but that of his son Nasiru-d-din, who 
died in Bengal in 626 A H and whose mortal remains he buried in what 
is known as the ‘ Sultan Qhan * — about two miles distant from the Qutb. 
“ That Mausoleum has,” Fanshawe observes, ” columns in the grave- 
chamber, corners to the enclosure and steps upto the domed gate leadmg 
to this, and the Sultan Ghari has all the appearance of having been res- 
tored in the middle Pathan style of the severer type.” (D P. P. 274 
note). Sir John Marshall entertains the same opinion. (C. H. I. lU. 580). 
HI. 387 , 1 . 2 from foot. Ee [the Khallf of Egypt] also bestowed upon 

me a robe, a banner . . and a footprint 
as badges of honour and distinction. 

The footpnnt is the Qadam-^Sharlf or Qadain-i~Rasul, the Poot- 
prmt of the Arabian Prophet. It lies opposite the ‘ Parana Qilla ’ and to 
the south-west of the Lahore Gate. After the death of his eldest son, Path 
Khan, the Sultan built a fine mausoleum and the footpnnt was placed 
over the grave of the Prmce in a trough of water. (Panshawe, 57, 63, 
325 ; Carr Stephens, Archaeology of Dehh, 147 , Hear, 92) Abul Pazl 
says that the footpnnt was brought by the renowned Sayyad Jalalu-d-din 
Bukhari, called Makhdum-i-Jihsnian-i-Jihangasht (died 785 H.), but the 
statement is not supported by other authors 

In the abstract or summary of the Futuhat which is found in the 
T* A. (121, 1 11), the Sultan is made to say that poison had been adminis- 
tered to him twice by his enemies, but that it had done him no harm. 
It may be observed that there is nothing corresponding to this statement 
in Dowson^s version of the document. This also points to the existence 
of more than one recension. The statement itself is well-founded, as 
Barani, m his fragmentary account of the reign of Piruz, does mention 
a plot of the oLeJo- or cooks of the palace to poison the Sultan and the 
execution of some of the culprits. (Text, 552, 1 9) 

Nizamu-d-din has also appended to his summary, a catalogue or in- 
ventory in which the number of the public works and benefactions of 
Piruz the bonds, mosques, colleges, monasteries, palaces, inns, tanks, hos- 
pitiUs, mausoleums, baths, pillars, wells, brid'ies, and gardens, construct- 
ed by his ordeis, 18 meticulously recorded (T. A. 121, 1 7). If these 
^ ^ere borrowed from and constituted part of his copy of the 

util lat, it must follow that Dowson’s manuscript was more or less muti- 
a e or incomplete. P.’s list of the Sultan’s public works which is men- 
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tioncd by Dowpon (H. D. TV. IS note) nnd ij cop’cd in niphin'totid’f His- 
tory (p 412), nnd other manaals it really a dropsical and not quite acc i- 
ratc version of that of the T. A. Thomas, however, loo^s npon the latter 
also With suspicion and he is apparently jaslified in romarJein" that 
*' NirSmu-d'din's totals, thooRli not so obvio>i«1y oxoRRCratod ns rerishta'*. 
ore clearly foncifnl, cspcclnlli in the number of c\cn hundredt IhVy dls- 
play (C. P. K. D Ilcrc, a~ cUowhero, F. is merely *' the ape of 
NirSma-d*drn ” as Ilnvcrt} calls him 

in. 390, 7. 6 The fact ofUt hrtng a genain*" irnr/ enn, 
he prated upon more certain evtdenrr 

Dowson’s attempt to liolstcr up the }Fntfit:a{ is not a suece<?i It ha* 
failed to convince either Picu or Ktlu* or BeveridRo or Browne The first 
declares that its " authenticity is open to serious objections" (IJ M Cite- 
lORUc, 1. 178). The second speaks of it as “the nllcpcd autobioRr.sphical 
Memoirs of Timur”, fl 0. Cat. Cot. 81), the third siiRmntiscs it rm ‘apo- 
cryphal 'and 'forRcd ' (J A S B 1921, pp 201, 203*. while the fourth 
calCRorically stales that these “so-called Memom are Rcncrally, and I 
think properly, rcRardcd bj the best judRcs, as npocryphnl." (U H. P. 
Iir 1^). More recently, M Bonyat has declare 1, in hi« ntliclc on 
Timur in Iloutsma’s nncjclopacdia of Ifilam, that “ the ptithcnlicily of 
the Memoirs nnd the Institutes is aery doubtful" (IV. 77''). 

The Bnlish Museum posses'-es a 7,a{hrnhim in prose (.\dd. 2')''^') 
nlneli nns composed in W If- It is the only History of 'th'* pn''t 
Tnrlnrinn' that ^..^s written durini* his life lime. It is, r-s Prof. Browne 
sajrs, "much more conci>o nnd less florid than the work of Shanfn-<li’in 
nnd seems to have for.aicJ the basis of the later worl " (B II. P. Ill I**!! 
The nuilior Xiram-i-^himi, tells us tint Timiirjonl for him nnd «lir«'‘tefl 
him to revise nnd put into proper ^hapc and order the n cards hit’*'rto 
kept by tho officinl writer, nttached to hii pcr,oii The ’laiiU'f'ript is 
itaiil to bo unique nnd was transcribed m Kts H (Bicu, Prir Cm ICO 71). 

I base been able, tlinnk*^ to tho eaurl^} of the di*liniMu«hs-l iiirni"na* 
to’oRist, Mr .Tohn -Mian of the British Mmcirn. to ol* an a p!'0'o,;r5;>’‘t'‘ 
fnc»imitc of t'lo ••cction relatin'* to India nnl base nv**' fr\'’j*:"it u*- of 
it in these Notes 

III 397,7 7. .Ml/ jrarirt tnfoi m'd fi' that /*' dc r*“xn* rf 

menne of India is ptr *.'» ’ < -^f tni*ti,Xr rf 

Ills Wrririorthc compiler no»t haae 1 >"m -irr’c nm? th*- trot* 

Rrcallj aud dr.wint; a vrr/ lo*'!* l*or <jU-n hir * 7 u-*’ !■ T* rrYr*i* »i 
jtatCvl b\ Shans to ha\.* I\'a o il^ -lx Kr art /'*>** cf 

Tttngar That of \l.b-r an*! J-' saelr ^ < "''i .* « r ‘.V’ * of d rr*' 
that of Si'p! Jah'i’i tia’’t ‘.l-'l » t’u' -» o' <" * i' I''!** ^ C., 

b .1 th*' din WLS r. cipp" Ci'*i Ww*'.h * . i I 1 o* : r.p-'* or < *vr- 
ten;n of I'lni*- Tl * c‘>'''fat* of ‘ix *.ti ’ r of * "7 srua’*! l>~c ja 1 

to tla so cf 2!''* Kr '*>■ o' Br.***' Vil xr'« rrvfna** we jH, 

if e-‘tim-.t'~i in 1 1 *- ran? wr%. b" rijat t.i c*''r I't an** >’ ah d*! aa't t/ 22 
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JPfors qj njpees. In this connection, it may be worth noticing that 
according to the Mmlxm-s-Salatln (E D. VII 138), the revenues oj; 
the Mughal Empire at the end of the reign of Jahangir and the first 
decade of that of Shah Jahan were about six ‘idr&s and thirty Krors of 
Harris. The Malfusat is said to have been ‘ discovered’ just about the 
time when the Majalts was written (1038 AH) and this coincidence in 
the numerical figures engenders the suspicion that the ‘ discoverer * may 
have substituted ‘ miaqals * for ‘dams as he must have known that "dams” 
^ere unknown jn the days of Timur. 

III. 398, 1. 13 The government of Kundue and BaTcalan and Kabul 
and Ohasnt and Kandahar teas vested in him. 

Baqlanor Baghlan bes in the valley of the Surkhab or Qunduz river, 
about thirty-five miles south of Qunduz itself. Constable, 22 C b. It is 
4irectly on the route between Balkh and Indarab. (Holdich, G. I. 90). 
Qunduz is also known as Kataghan Constable, 22 C b. Islakhri says that 
Baghlan was six stages distant from Balkh, (Ed. Qoeje, 286). Ibn Batuta 
journeyed along the same route as Timhr and gives his own itinerary 
thui^ : Qunduz to Baghlan, then to Andarab, Parwan, Panjhir, Oharikar 
and the Indus. (Gibb. loc. cit. 178-181 ; Lee’s Translation, 97-99) 

III. 398, 1. 10 from foot Mallu, the elder brother [of Bar anq] lives at 

Delhi. 

Here Mallu Iqbal Khan is called the elder brother of Sarang Khan 
But in the Zafarnama (II 14, 1. 2 f. f., 480 infra\ Sarang is said to have 
been the senior. It is not easy to say which statement is correct, but it 
would appear from the T. M. that Sarang was ennobled and made gover- 
nor of Dipalpur by Mahmud Shah Tughlaq very soon after his accession 
in 796 H (E. D. IV 28). Matin’s name occurs for the first time in that 
chronicle somewhat later in the order of time and he appears to have been 


indebted for his title' and the not very important appointment of castellan 
of Loni to the fact of his having been the brother of Sarang. (ih. 31). Indeed, 
another brother of Sarang 's named Blandhu is stated to have received the 
title of ‘Adil Khan, some time before the promotion of ilallu. {Ih. 30) It 
vrould seem as if Yazdi was right and Mallu was the youngest of the three 


III. 399, 1. 3 from foot. Timur Khtodjdh, the son of Amir AJcughd 
The correct form is Aq Bugha, {Zafarndma, Text II. 14, 1, 13 and 16, 
1. 4). * Ag ’ signifies * white ’ and Bugha ‘ champion ’ in Turki. In speaking 
of Khudai Birdi Timurtash, who was one of his father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza s Begs, Babur notes that ho was the descendant of a brother of 
Aq Bugha Beg who was governor of Herat under Timur. (B. N. Tr. 24 
note). 2q occurs frequently in Turki names, e g. “ Aq Sultan ”. A Hamza- 
i-Taghi Bugha le mentioned below at p. 410 and Eustam-i-Taghi Bugha 
at 460, 606 The name ot this man, Timur Kiiwaoa-i-Aq Bugha again 

^ 7 f- f*; 98, 1. 22). The name, ‘Akbugha’ is found in 
II? f Sanders, p 63) For Sar B'ogha, see Z.N.34, 1. 14. 

. 00, . 6. I appointed the Prince *n mar, the son of Prince 



In 401, 1. 12. 


MATiPPzlT-i-TiMffHl 


84? 


Mtrza Shah, my viceroy tn Samarkand 
Mtrsd Shah is an error Pnnco ‘Umar was the son of Miran Shah, 
the third son of Timnr. (Z. N II 18, 1 6) The Emperor Babur was descend- 
ed from Miran Shah Timur had no son named Mirza'Shah His fotufsdife 
were Jahangir, ‘Umar Shaikh, Miran and Shahrukh. (Beale, jktftah,lQS). 
Ill 400, I 11. I crossed {the J*Mn] and encamped at SHutrh. ' 
Old Khnlm lay about 60 miles east of Baikh, and about five milra nortk 
of modem Tashkurgan Constable, 22 B b (Holdich, G I 270) Qhaztik is, 
correctly, ‘ Gbazniyak ’, (Z N II, 19, 1 4) and is shown as ‘ Ghaznijak ’ in 
the Indian Survey Map of Afghanistan It lies about 20 miles south 
of Tashgurgan and forty north of Samongan Samangan (1. 14) is not in 
modern maps. It is the old name of Haibak and bcs 40 miles south-'Wek 
of Baghlan and about a hundred and ten miles N W of Andarab. (Moor- 
oroft, Travels, II 402, Bumes, Travels, Ist Ed I 201-5, Holdioh, G. I. 
272). BEaibak is shown in Constable, 22 C b 

Undarab, Indarab or Andarab, Lat 8B°-40' N , Long 69°-27' E., 
IS shown in Constable, FI 22, C o Istakhri gives the following itihei^ 
ary Baikh to Ehnlm, two days, Khulm to Samanjan, two, Saman- 
jan to Andaraha, five, Andaraba to Panghir, four, Panghir tor Parwad, 
two (Ed. Goege, 286) 

III 401, 1.7 I left him [Prince Shahrukh] tn charge of the rematniiig 
foi'oes and baggage tn Ttlak Ghunan and Diftftir, vMl€ I 
my self set my footxn the stirrup fo chastise the infidel Kators 
Jjr^. 3 3^ in Z N II 20, 1. 1 These place-names have hitherto 

defied elucidation ‘Tilak’ is almost certainly an error for Tnrki 3^. 
(Tcnlag), ‘ Summer pastuies, summer quarters ’ or 3^ {Bailag) ‘ Spring, 
fountam or camping giound ’ (Beveridge, Tr. A N I note) In his account 
of the return goumey, Tazdi says that Timur marched from Surkhab to 
Kabul, then to the Mahigii Canal, Ohurhan and Shibartu" (^ N- 
Text, n 186-7) This Ghut ban (g i? 82, 1 12 also) must be Ghorband, birt 
Ohvnan or Qhuban is, probably, Biipian, a very old town lying a little 
to the nort^ of Chankar at the entrance of a Pass over the north-east 
end of the Paghman ]^nge. (Beal, 1. c II 285 note) There is no to^n^ 
resembling ‘ Di^ur** in the maps Parg^n [Parwan] hes about 8 iimM 
north of Charikar Constable, 22 C c Khawak Qast Ime) is ^own in 
Constable, 22 _D c The Elhawak Pass “ leads from the valley of the 
Pangdhir to that of Indarab It is one of the lowest and most acceralile 
of the Hindu Kush Passes. It is probable that it was’ used by.Alei^inder 
on his march from Bactria and it was certainly the route b^ wliith 
Hieuen Tsiang returned from India m 644 A C.” (^ir Clementd lifa r^ d 'i ^ 
in Proc' Eoyal Geographical Society 1876,, pp. 114-5). 

Ill ' 401,' 1. 12 Burhan Aghlan Jiijitar ‘ ,i “ " / 

Ughli or'^Ughlra’ signifi^ “son, king’s soii of-prini^ 

^d'the sobriquet^ Jugitar*’ mdicates that he was^ desoendaill;’ of 
the eldest son of Chmgiz Kh'ah So Tim'ur afterWai^ s&gf^ 
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to. 404, 1.18. 


of {his Ulus [tribe] had shown such a lack of energy and courage since the 
days of Chingiz Khan ”, (407 post) By Ulus, the writer means * the des- 
cendants of Chingiz.’ In the Z. N. (IL 22, L 8), Burhan is said to have 
■belonged to the tribe of Qiyat ‘ Qai,’ plural Qiyatjis the name of a 

!I9o&gol tribe and Amir Khusrau makes an unsavoury pun upon the name. 
^29 tnfra and Note). 

III. 403, 1, 9 Some ofihe horses nere let donn tn the same manner. 

Raverty says (Notes on Afghanistan, 136) that this mode of lowering 
horses and ponies is still practised in these parts. He thinks that the river 
crossed by Timur was that rising from the Waman Darra and that the 
mountain is the Tiraj Mir or Sarovar Range (Ibid, 137, 145). The narrow 
defiles mentioned on p. 406 infra., he identifies with the tract now 
known as Qiwar. iXb 101 and 137). The Tiraj or Tirakh Mir is shown in 
Constable’s Atlas, Bl. 22, Kb. It lies north-west of Kashkar. Qiwar is 
mentioned by Babur, who says that Alingar is one of the five divisions 
(tumdns) of Lamaghan and the part of Hafiristan nearest to it (Alingar) 
is Gawar, out of which its river, the Gau or Kau issues. (B. N. Tr. 210). 
Raverty ^supposes Timfw to have marched due east into that part of 
Kafiristan called Kashtur or Kaahthz, and Burhan Ughlan to have been 
wnt towards the south-eastern tract occupied by the Siyah.podi or Tor- 
Kafin (Bhck-clad Kafirs). According to him, the Kators are the 8afed~posh 
or aptn’Kdprt or White-elad Kafirs (N. A. 136 note), but other authorities 
state that the principal tobe of the Siyahposh is still caUed Katir (Kator) 
and trace the name to a title used by the later Kusban emperors, in whose 
territones Kafiristan was included (Houtsma, E. L, H 620). 

Ill 404, 1, 7. Shaikh Arslan Aztuman KabaTc Khan ... . icho is a 
lion in the day of haUle, 

Aztuman is not part of the name or the sobriquet of the Shaikh. 
Az means from ’ and the moaning is that Shaikh Arslan belonged to the 
Tuman [brigade, division, or corps of nominally ten thousand fighting men] 
which bore the name of Kabak or Elapak Khan The reading in the Z. N. 
(H. 23, 1. 7) is i T^an of Kipak Khan.’ Nizam- 

i-Shami has j J»1 jl “ with his followers and division.” (MS. 

126 a, 1. 5). The point of the complimentary description lies in the fact 
that ‘ Arslan ’ means ‘ lion ’ in Turki. 

III. 404, 1. 18. Mtisd ZaJcmdl, Biisazn Malih Kuchin and Mir Husain Kur. 

The Z. N. (11.23, 1 17; 38, L 12; 103, 1, 19 and 647, 1, 11) always styles 
Husa, J w Bagma},’ which has a meaning and signifies 'masseur, champooer, 
^ne>setter . The man was a pahlvodn, wrestler, gymnast or athlete The 
riontal methods of bone-setting require great physical strength and the 
«t 13 Btill practised by pahltcans, Mir Husain’s sobriquet is given by 
a i as or jijy (II, 23 and 46, 1. 6), which means ‘ armourer, 

appears to be the right reading. He was Mir 

^u«am-i-Qur,that is ‘Mir Husain of the Qur’. 



In, 4ll, L 8 from foot. ixALFUzlT-t-rliiiffBi 840 

Qacbin or Qnjin la the name of a Mongol tnbe, Babur’s grandmoUier 
Ais-danlat or Aisan-daolat is said to have belonged to it. (Gnlbadan, H. 
N Tr. 67 note). The Qhchins were evidently persons of note, as Yazdi 
says of Amir AJlahdad, one of Timhr’s most distingnished lientenants, 
that he was the commander of a brigade which bore the title of 

‘Wafadar* (‘ The Loyal *) and was composed of the QnchTns (Z.N. H. 
180, 1 9=506 infra) In the MalfiizaU Amir Allahdad himself* is styled 
Qhchin (451 tnfra), A Bayazid Khdiin is mentioned at 453, 609 tnfra, 
III. 406, 1. 4 Shatlch 'Alt, the son of Air aJJali Adighur. 

^ J Z N II LI. ‘Adighiir’ is a mistake 

for * Cighhr ’, the name of a well-known Mongol tribe. The name 
itself IS given as Aidku /m in the Z N (H. 26, L 1) and in Nizam-i- 
Shami (Folio 126 a, 1 1). ‘ Ohaqar’ or * Chaghar ’ was, perhaps, the name 
of this Aidkn’s father is mentioned by Yazdi (Z. N. IL 83, 1. 6), and 

frequently by Ibn ‘Arabshah also (Tr Sanders, 51, 62, 78). and 

also occur (Z.N.II 57, 1 3, 1 17) A man named Aidkutimish 

is mentioned m dardezd’s chapter on the Samanis, (Z. A. 21, L 9). 

III. 406, Z. 18 SiAaJcJi Timur 

Suni in the Z N II 26 1. 18^ which is right. The dots have been 
transposed Sonjak Bahadur is mentioned by Dowson himself on pp. 404^ 
434, 496, and 601 Nizam-i-Shami also calls this man Sunj Timur (Folio 126 
b, 1 11) or occurs in the»Z. N IL 88, 1. 4 f. f , 89, 1. 6 and 
105, L 9 , A Malik Sunj is mentioned in the T. F. of Barani alsa (24, 
L 11 and 174, 1 16) The name of the Uzbeg Suinluk Elban or Sunjfik Sul- 
tan, son of Abul Khair Khan, occurs in the B N, (Tr 896, 622). Suyunduk 
appears to be another vanant of the same name Sunjak Bahadur is men- 
tioned by Nusam-i-ShSuu. (Folio a, L 4). Shaikh Husain must have 
been called Sudit (1. 28) because he was Jbdar or ' water-bearer.’ 

III. 408, Z 16. Sepatrtng ofihefortofTryah, 

Iryab lies west of the Peiwar Kotal which is about 90 miles south of 
Kabul. (Baverty, N. A 81). It is now in the Kurram Pobtical Agency. 
The Iryab is a tributary of the Kurram and ** the Upper Kurram valley 
is the Iryab of Timur’s historians ” (Proc E. G S. 1879, p. 48). “The 
river of Kurram issues out of the ‘ Darra * (valley) of Iryab and flowing 
east of Baghzan, the chief town of Peiwar, enters the Kurram district 
(Eaverty, T N Tr. 499 Note) Baghzan (or Naghz or Naghr) lies about 
thirty-five Kuroh S S E of Kabul {Ilnd, N. A. 68) 

III. 411, Z 10. Wednesday, (he 14(h ofMuharram 

If the 12th fell on a Tuesday, as we have been just told (409 ante), 
the 14±h must have been a Thursday or as it is in the Z. N. (II 49, 

1 16) and NizSm-i-Shami. (Folio 129 b, 1. 18). 

Ill 411, Z 8 from foot Buraj Chura 

Chhra or Chxihra signifies in Turk! ‘ a young soldier.’ (B. N. Tr, 
Appendix, zxviii) A Buraj (or Buij) 'All is mentioned by B. (IL 22*3). 



HE. 416, 1. 18 froin foot. 


8^ 

Pit Muhammad Khan Shirwam is said to have ordered the poor man 
to be thrown down from a tower and then said that he had “ become a 
victim to his name.*’ nomen et omen (Lowe, Tr. II. 16). The pun 

and the deed are both equally atrocious. The Turki name C^y. has nothing 
to do with the Persian '• which signifies ‘ tower ’ Another man of the 
same name, Bnrji Tawachi, is mentioned m the TdriJdi-i-M^asumi. (B.D. 
1. 241). 

Ill 413 , 1 4. Sunday, the 2l8t of the month, [Mutuirram]. 

There is again some error in the week-day here. If the 12th was a 
Tuesday, the 21st must have been a Thursday. A few lines lower down, 
the 28tli is put down as a Wednesday. Here again, the Z N. has 
Wednesday, the 27th, which is serially correct (H. 53, 1. 4) Nizam-i-Shami 
has 24th, Sunday. (130 a, 1, 15). If the 24th was a Sunday, the 2l8t must 
have been a Thursday. 

Ill 413, 1, 5. 1 came to a place in tdhich the rtvers Jamd and Chindd 
(Chindb) untie. 

The name of the place where the junction took place is not given in 
the Malfueat or the Z. N., but Nizam-i-Shami calls it (Folio 130 a, 
1. 15), by which he must mean Shor or Shorkot. It lies 26 miles north- 
west of Tulamba. Lat. SO^-bO' N , Long. 72®-?'' B (Th) Constable 24 B b , 
see also E. D. V. 469 note. The two rivers meet now at Trimmu, ten miles 
south of Maghiana in Jhang district, and about 26 miles north of Shot or 
Shorkot. (L G. XVX 161 ; Mihran, 332). 

III. 413, 1 2 from foot. Tulamia is about eenenty mtlee from Multan. 

The distance is stated as thirty-five Kuroh in the Z. N. (H 64). 
Tulamba lies fifty-two miles N. E. by N. of Mult^ in Lat. 30°-22' N., Long. 
72°-18' B. according to Thornton. Dowson has, throughout this translation, 
taken the Kuroh as equal to two miles,^but Timur’s Kuroh would appear 
to have been the short Indian Koe of about li miles So at 428, 492tn/ro, 
it is stated that Pathabad is 18 Koe from Sarsuti (Sirsa); the actual 
distance is 26 miles. 

III. 414, 1. 8. My waare had fixed the ransom of the city ai two lace of 
rupees. 

All that Yazdi says is ^’1 JU eXj ^ > (H. 64, 1. 11). * Two 

lacs of money,’ and so also Nizam-i-Shami. (Polio 130 b, L 7). It is non- 
sense to talk of ‘ Rupees ’ in 1398 A. 0. or in this context. The word was 
not known and is never used in any other chronicles of the period. It 
must have been interpolated either by Abu Talib Husaini or by Dowson, 
In the counterpart passage in the Z N, at 484 tnfra also, all that is said 
IS that a ransom of two lacs was demanded. ” If the word occurs in the 
original, it would be an almost decisive proof of the spuriousness of Abu 
Talib’a work. 

III. 415, 1. 13 from foot. 1 halted at Shah Naiodz, a populous village 

on the bank of the Biydh 

-Bhah Nawaz seems to have disappeared 'and cannot be now traced on 
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HL 421, L 10 from foot. MAulIzii-i-TiHOiir 

onr maps, probably on aocount of the changes wMoH have taken place in 
the courses of the rivers But it is mentioned in the Itinerary of Sayyad 
Ghulam Muhammad, who was sent by Warren Hastings on a mission to 
Kabul in 1786 A C He speaks of it as the second stage, 16 Kos from 
Multan, on the route from the latter to Dera Ism ail Khan. The third 
stage was Shahpur, ten Kos from Shahnawaz, and the fourth Tulamba, ton 
Kos from Shahpur. (Eaverty, Mihran, 282 Note) ‘ Shahnawas ’ is shown 
also in Hennell’s Atlas on the eastern bank of the Bavi in Lat SO”-^ N , 
Long. 72°-(y B 

III. 417, I 10 from foot The ratn Jcept continually falling, [at Mul- 
tan] so that most of the horses died 
and scarcely a horse remcaned among us 
Baverty, commenting on the loss of the Pr]nce'’s horses, remarks that 
“ the rainy season must have been very severe, though now there is no 
rainy season hereabouts, as the monsoon does not extend its influence 
so far west ” He then indulges in some apparently hazardous speculations 
regarding the dimatic (dianges that may have taken place in Sind sinoe 
the days of Timur and Alexander the Great (Mihran, 282) A more, 
recent writer, Mr Abbott, has echoed these sentunents and let his 
imagination run riot in a somewhat similar fashion (Smd, A Heinterpre- 
tation, 16) But there can be no real grounds for entertaining any sup- 
position of ‘ great chmatic changes ’ from a solitary instance Accordmg to 
the T M (Text, 168, 1 3=B D IV 83), Multan was taken in Eamazan 800 
H (18th May — l6th June 1398 A 0 ), t e just about the beginning of the 
rainy season. Though the average annual rain&ll in Multan is ohly about 
seven mches, there have been several years, even in recent times, when 
cyclonic bursts have occurred and the rainfall has approached twenty 
inches, as it actually did in 19(^ Multan is liable to be visited by severe 
floods also as it was in 1893-4 and 1905. (I G XVIH 24) Similar torren- 
tial downpours are, likewise, not uncommon m Sind In Karachi town, 
which has an average annual rainfall of only five inches, twelve fell in not 
more than 24 hours in 1902 (L G XXH. 894) The mortality among the 
horses was most probably due to the outbreak of some epizootic disease in 
consequence of the Prince’s camp having been laid under water by the 
ram or the floods in the river 

IIL 419 , 1 20 Janjan tohich was stated to be eight miles from Multan 
The distance is given as •sS JfV ‘ forty Kuroh ’ from Multan in the 
Z. N. (n 61, 1 8) , which must be ©irrect, as Tulamba is said to have 
been thirty-five Kurohs — seventy miles, according to Dowson, p 413 ante 
‘ Eight ’ must be meant for ‘ eighty ’ If ‘ eight ’ is correct, it may roughly 
represent the distance not between Multan and Janjan but between 
Tulamba and Janjan Janjan, Sahwal and Asiwan have not been identified 
They are believed to have disappeared on account of the changes in the 
courses of the nvers (Raveity, Mihran, 283 md note) 

HI. 421, Z. 10 from foot. J left Ajodhan . on my march to Bhatriir, 



352 IH. 427, L 10. 

and passing hy Rudannh, I halted ctt Khalis 
Kotali. 

Of.tHe corrBsponding passage in the Z, N. at 488 infra and Dowson’a 
note there. The existence of any place named Badanah seems donbtfal, as 
no one, not even Raverty, who stands np for this reading, has been able to 
spot it on any map or say where it is to be found. The alternative reading, 
31, “without crossing or passing over the river” is also, as 
Dowson points out, manifestly wrong, as ‘ the Q-harra or Ghara runs be- 
tween Ajodhan and Kotali and must he crossed on the road to Bhatner *. I 
suggest that or is a copyist’s error for River. In the B. 

L Text of the Z. N. the sentence runs thus: 31 ^ vT 31 

jlaT a*. ci-jjT “Having crossed the river of j4jo<^an, 
which is oUeof the greatest rivers of Hindustan, he alighted within the 
precincts of Khalis (Kotali).” Nizam-i-Shami has almost the same words. 
(Folio 133 a, 1. 1). It seems to me that this tangle is due to some copyist 
having read the word wrongly as The phrase 

is rendered at 485 tnfra as ‘ a strong river fortress ’, but really signifies 
* a great river ’. m the sense of river or river-bed occurs often m the 

Z. N. (IL49, 1. 9; B4, 1. 7). Raverty says Klhalis Kotali is now known as 
Pir Klalis. (Mihian, 394 note), P. calls it Kiahs Kol (1. 166, last line). 
IIL 422, 1. 10. Ee [Dul Chain\ had assembled a body of Rajputs, a 
class which supplies the most renoumed soldiers of 
India, 

' TIfis mention of Rajputs here and on pp. 423, 426, 433 and 472 infira 
‘ is excradingly suspicious. There is no reference to Rajputs either in 
1 Tazdi, Nmam-i-Shami, Mirffhwand, Klhwandamir or any other old history 
: of Timur. The tribal designation is not used in any Persian history or 
, chronicle which can be proved to have been written before the 16th 
century. Dowson says that he has not translated these extracts from the 
original Persian version of Abu Talib Husaini, but from the later 
recension or revision made by Muhammad Afzal Khan, It is therefore 
not easy to be sure that these references to Raj puts were nob interpolated 
by Afzal Ehan. If they can be proved to exist in the first, *. e. Abu Xalib’s 
own recension of the Malfuzat, they would furnish convincing internal 
evidence of its fabrication. Timur could have known nothing of Rajputs. 
III. 426, 1. 3 from foot Ausan Massid Baghdadi. 

It is * Auzan ’ also at 491 infra, but 0^3 jJ Auzun in the Z. N. II. 75, 
1. 3 f. f The word means ‘ tall, long.’ The man was so called probably on 
account of his unusual height His real name must have been Mazld. 

III. 427, 1. 10. And passing by the fort ofFiroz, I arrived at a town 
called Sarsxiti 

This is not * Hisar Firuza ’, but a place called Firozabad which was 
situated only a few miles west of Sarsuli (or Sirsi), Timur's next stage, 
^r Firuza lies at a distance of about sixty miles B, S, B. of this 
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m. 449, L 18. 


dm and Hani Khan cannot be identified, but Taghi Khan (or Tughan KHan, 
aa Nizam-i-Shami calls him, at Pol. 140 a, 1. 9), may be Taghi Khan 
Turkbacha-i-Sultani of the T M (Text, 170, 1. 9, E. D IV. 38). 

III. 443, I 11. Fazlu-llah was Vakil and Ndib of Mallu Khan, 

Pazlolla Balkhi is mentioned in the T M. (Text, 160, 1. 8 ; E. D. IV. 31), 
T. A. (127, 11. 1-3) and P. (156, 1. 8), as one of the partisans of Nasiru-d-din 
Nnsrat Shah, the rival of Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who bestowed upon 
him the very high title of Qutlugh Khan Shams-i-Sirag says Pazlulla was 
Naib-i-Mustaufi, Deputy Accountant-General or Auditor-General, in the 
latter part of the reign of Piruz Shah Tughlaq (482, 1. 7 f. f ) 

III. 444, 1. 20 The Khutha, with my name, was repeated in ihe pulpits 
He does not say that coins were struck and Yazdi also is silent 
on the point. If any were stamped, they must have been exceedingly few. 
'Eodgers assores us that no gold or silver pieces have been ever found. The 
only coin he had ever seen was a small copper piece or ‘ Damn’, as he 
calls it, with the words cjllal- J-i^on the obverse and 
on the reverse. He states that the ‘ Damn ’ is now in the British Museum 
GoUection. (J. A. S B. XLII. (1883), Pt. i 59, 62, 63). 

HI. 449, 1 . 6. 'Aldurd-din Naib-Karkari returned to my camp. 

^ (Z, N. IL 127, 1. 5 f f ), t. e. envoy, deputy, vaJal, 

representative of Shaikh [a], the Kukar. Of 506 post, where he is spoken of 
aa “the deputy of Shaikh Kukan ” Dowson’s ‘Shaikh Kukari’ is really 
* Shaikha Khokhar’ [or, perhaps, ‘ Gakkhar The confusion is due to the 
common error of reading a ‘ vav’ as a * re ’ 

III. 449, 1 . 13. Bahadur Nahtr sent to me tuo white parrots which could 
talk well They had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shah 
and had lived at the courts of the Sultans ever since. 

“ A white parrot with black beak and legs,” probably a grey African 
parrot or cockatoo, had been brought from over the seas as a present for 
Sultan Piruz Tughlaq (Shams, Text, 387, 1 2). The two birds sent by 
Bahadur Nahar must have come into his possession along with the other 
belongings of Abu Bakr Shah, the ill-starred grandson of Sultan Piruz. 
Abu Bakr had to fiy from Dehli and take refuge at Kotila in Mewat, 
with this Khanzada leader, who had the baseness to surrender him to his 
enemy in 793 H (T M. Text, E D IV. 25). The ‘ Tughbk Shah ’ mention- 
ed here must be Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I and not Tughlaq Shah II. The 
latter was a pageant who reigned for only six months, just ten years 
before Timur’s invasion and there would be little or no point in the state- 
ment, if applied to him Cf Tazdi, who states more explicitly that the birds 


had survived from the time of Sultan Tughlaq Shah . (506 infra) ^ oT 

; ^ J,Oj* aJliU aUjJjLiW Jl|^ 

Z N II 128, 1 3 Parrots have been Icnown to live for sixty and even a 
hundred years The English newspapers reported some time ago the case 
of a p.ii rot which had passed its century. 
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III 449, 1 . 10 from foot I orrtmd at the village of Katah 

The distance from Dchli is slated as'about 14 Kos. Katah (I. 23) is 
Katha in B.Xghpat. ‘Alan-d-^ln Khal 3 i crossed the Jnmna at Katha 
(Barani 246, 1. 2) Katha lies about 20 miles north of Dehli. Baghpat or 
Bhagpat, which is mentioned a few lines lower down, is about 80 miles 
south-west of Mirat and about 35 north of Dehli. (I G VI 190 ; E. D. Vm. 
149 note). It is shown in the I G Atlas, 31 A 2 Asdr is Asara or Asanra, 
a village about ton miles north of Baghpat (See the Post Office Guide). 

III. 449, 1 . 9 from foot. Bahadur Nahtr mth his eldest son, named 

Kalnash 

Dowson notes that the Z. N reads ‘ Kaltash’ and * Katash ’ I propose 
to transpose the second and third letter in Qaliash and road ‘ Qailash’, 
a not uncommon Hindu name oven now Bahadur Nahar was a recently 
converted Jadon Bajpnt (I G. XII 401 ; Crooko, T. C m 233), and it' 
is not at all unlikely that his son had a Hindu as well as a Muhammadan 
name. This ‘ Elailash* may bo identical with Iqlam or Iqlim Khan, son of 
Bahadur Nahir (T M. Tost 175, 179, 181=E D IV 41, 44, 46). Thornton 
mentions a place called ‘Iklimpoor’ in Gurgaon district, which may have 
been named after this Iqlim Khan. 

III. 450 , 1 9 Hijds Afghan and his son, Maulana Ahmad Thanesari. 

The B I. Text of the Zatarnama gives the names as " Ilyas Afghan 
and the son of Maulana Ahmad Thanesari*’ (II. 129, 1 10 and 140, 1 4 1 f ) 
and Nizam-i-Shami has exactly the same reading (Polio 142 a, 1 10), which 
must be correct, though Dowson again erroneously speaks of Maulana 
Ahmad as the son of Ily^ Afghan, in his translation of iJieZ N at 506 post 

This Ilyas Afghan is, most probably, the Malik Ilyas [or Dmas] 
who had been a slave of Sultan Piruz (T A 127, 129 , P L 155, 169 , B. I. 
267=Tr. 362) and was an adherent of Nasiru-d-din Nusrat Shah He was 
posted in the Duab and is said to have goinod Nusrat Shah after Timur’s 
return (T. M Text, 160, 161, 167-=E D. IV 81, 82, 36). Maulana Ahmad 
Thanesan also can bo identified Ho was one of the most learned men of 
the time of Sultan Piruz and is montioued in Shaikh 'Abdul Haqq Dehlavi’s 
“Memoirs of the Poets and Philosophora of Dehh” as a distmguished 
literary character whose poems in Arabic bore convinomg testimony to 
his eminent talents and genius (E. D. VL 487) He was a pupil of Shaikh 
Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dehli His Qasida-t-Daltya is universally recog- 
nised as a classic He was in Dehli when it was sacked by Timur and is 
said to have been taken pneoner but afterwards released He died m 820 
A. H and is buried at Kalpi (Houtsma, B. I , IV 788) This leaves no 
room for doubt and shows that it is absurd to speak of the MaulSna as the 
son of Ilyas [or Umas] Afghan, the quondam slave of Piruz. 

III. 452, 1 13. J arrived ... at Pwospw' 

Elliot says that this Pirozpur was a town or village in the pargana 
of Hastinapur m his time and lay on the bank of the old Gkngra or Budh 
Ganga. The Ganges has left its old bed and does not now flow past 
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Pirozpur, which is stated to have been about twenty Kos below, t e. sontH 
of Taghlaqpur. (Races, EC, 28 and 130). But it may be the place which 
Thornton mentions as ‘ Perozepoor *, in the distnct of Mnzaffarnagar, 
half a mile from the right bank of the Ganges Lat, 29‘’*30' N., Long. 
78®-2' E. There is another ‘ Perozepoor * m Saharanpur district also, 45 
miles N W of Mirat, Lat 29'’'37'' N., Long. 77‘’-3P, but it is too far north 
and too far also from the Ganges and cannot be the place meant. 

III. 452, 1. 8 from foot I marched up the river for a distance of fifteen 

Kos tovoards Tughhkpur. 

This Tughlaqpur is not the Tughlaqpur before mentioned which was 
near Safidon This place was in another and different district. It is the 
Tughlaqpur which is mentioned as a Medial of the Saricdr of Saharanpur 
in the 2ln. (Tr II. 292) Elliot states that the chief town of the pargana 
•of Tughlaqpur in his days (circa 1840) was Nurnagar and that it was so 
called because Nur Jahan was said to have resided here for some time. 
He adds that the pargana was also known as (^bardhanpur. (Races, II, 
131). There is a ‘Noornagar’ on the route from Muzaffamagar to 
Hardwar,22 miles noith-east by north of the former town. Lat.29°-41' N., 
Long. 77®-59^ E. (Thomtonl Gobardhanpur is now one of the five parganas 
m the Muzaffarnagai tdhsil of Muzaffamagar district. (I. G. XV III. 92). 
Tughlaqpur and Nui-nagar are now included in the pargana of Pur 
Chhapar in the same tdhelh They lie just on the borders of the pargana 
of Gobardhanpur. I am informed by a local authority that the villages of 
Tughlaqpur, Nurnagar and Gobardhanpur lie 17, 22 and 28 miles re- 
spectively noith-east of Muzaffamagar town. 

in. 463, 1 . 13 They put every living soul to the suA/t'd, thus sending 
them ^trough water to the fires of hell 
This pi rase occurs again a few lines lower down and Dowson observes 
in his Note that “ Timur was evidently proud of this savage jest ” But 
the ‘ jest ’ 18 not Timur’s at all and there is nothing to be proud of 
about it. It is only a hackneyed, rhetorical tag, a translation of an 
old Arabic epigram, jl* b , which is found in the Quran. (XXVL 

26) Pharaoh and his army are there said “ to have been drowned and made 
to enter fire” for their sms. The identical expression is used by Mmhaj 
(T N. 169=E. D. 823) for the Ehokhars who were drowned in the Jhelum 
after the battle with Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din-i-Sam. Amir Khusrau says 
of the same invader that the sword which he struck against the Bai of 
Qanauj drowned him in the water through waves of fire. 

Cj" - D*** 3 'Ashiqa, p. 48, verse 8. 

And the hemistich •h jl j»* “ By that same watery way, 

ho went to hell ”, is cited twice by Budauni. He quotes it once in his 
account of the fate which overtook Kulchand of Mahaban after his defeat 
by Maljmud (1. 14, Tr. I 24) and agam in connection with the catastro- 
phic termination of the meteoric career of Pir Muhammad Khan 
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Shirwani in tKe waters of the Tapti after hts sack of Burhanpnr. (Test, 
IL 61=Tr II 47 and E D V. 275 note) This catchpenny antithesis or 
metaphor occurs also in Yazdi who says of the (Jabrs of Mlrat that aU of 
them " went by the ford of the water of the sword to the fires of hell ” 
(j ^ (Z N n. 131, 1 8) See also 24, 1. 16, 

where he says that the Siyah-posh Kafirs went to the fires of hell by the 
road of the water of the sword Cs 

III 463,1 11 T encamped at the village of Bdlirah, tn the country of 
Mtydpur Next day, I marched four Kos and halted 
at {he village of Shikk Bar. 

Mayapur is the name of an old ruined tovrn or suburb between 
Hard war and Kankhal, south of the former It is called *Moyu-lo’ By 
Hieun Tsang [or Yuan-Chwang] (Beal, 1 c.1 197-8). Cunningham derives 
the name from the old temple of Mayadevi which it contains (A G I 852) 
It IS mentioned in connection with the hills of Bardir (Hardwar ?) and 
Bijnor [or Pinjor] m the X N in E D. II 353 See also Ihid, 834 

Bahrah is spoken of as “ a dependency of Bakri, weU-known as the 
■ country of Miyapur” (518 infra) Bakn is most probably the modern 
Bhogpur Bhogpur and Baghra are mentioned as parganas m the SarJear 
of Sahaianpur (Jiin, Tr II 291) The town of Bhogpur lies about 
ten miles south of Hardwar and the pargana of Bhogpur comprised 
the eastern portion of Jwalapur, including Hardwar itself, in Elliot's 
time (Races, II, 129). The village of Baghra which was four los from 
Shikk-Sar is not easily identified It may be ‘ Badhera a village which 
lies about five miles south-east of SarbSwa, ‘ Shikk Sir ’ is Shxqq-i-Saraaioa. 
The town of Sirsiwa lies about ten miles west-north-west of Saharanpur 
on the route to Ambala. Lat. 80°-2' N, Long 77°-29' E Constable, 25 B c. 
Shxqq is not a part of the proper name, but a common noun signifying 
" a geographical or territorial division or administrative area ” 

III. 464, 1. 7 Then I again mounted and on the morning of the 16th, 
I found myself bettceen two mountains, one the Sttcalik 
mountain, the other the Kuka mountain. This teas the 
valley {darra), and it was exceedingly strong 
I venture to suggest that * Knkn ' is a nisv riting of ^^^Karka, 
i. e Garga It is the Gagar range of our Gaza^teers which is also called 
Gargachal or GHirgachal It runs long the districts of Almora and Kumaon 
and presents a Ime of higher elo /ation than any ranges between it and the 
main ndge of t'le Central Himalayas (I G XII, 121) The ‘Darrah’ 
or valley between the Siwalik (the Sub-Himalayas) and the Kuka or 
Garga hills (the Outer Himalayas) was, probably, Debra Dun or the 
Kydrda Dun m the south-east portion of Sirmnr State (I G XXfll . 21). 
Ill 469, I 3 After marching six Kos [from hfansar], I encamped at 
the village of Baila 

hlansar and Baila still exist as villages and he north-east of the 
modem town of Jammu I am mdobted to the Governor of Jammu for 
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the information that Balia is about ten ana Mansar thirteen Kos from 
Jammu itsell Both lie on the route from Kangra to Old J ammu, which 
was sitnated about one Kos north-east of the modern town. An old fort 
still stands on the ancient site. 

HI. 470, 1 4. Mulla Nuru-d-din had returned to the milage of J dbhdn. 

The reading in the B I. Text (II. 164), is cjW Becte, Chibhan, the 
old name of Bhimbar. (Cunnmgham, A G. 1. 184 , 3tn, Tr. H. 347 note). 
Ohibhan or Chibbal is the country of the Ohibhs, which extends from 
the Manawar Tawi or Malikani Tawi to the Jhelum. (I. 0-. XV. 100). 

Ill 471, I 19. I commanded . ...that they should attack and plunder 
the town ofJamrm and the milage of Manu 
* ‘ Mann ’ is a misreading of ‘ Bao ’ j'* Jammu and Bhao or Bao lie on 

opposite banks of the Tohi or Tawi, a small stream which joins the 
Chenab at the foot of the hills. They are said to have been founded by 
and named after two brothers. (Cunningham, A. G. 1. 133). Bao is shown 
in Constable, PI. 25 A a 

III. 475, 1 10 from foot. Be [Khizr Khan] took refuge with Ahodan 

govei'nor of Bay ana 

also in the Z. N. II. 175, 1. 8 f f , but the person referred to is 
Shams Khan Auhadi, who was Amir of Bayana from about 
from 800 to 8l9 H (T. M. in B D. IV, 37, 49). His descendants continued 
to rule in Bayuna for many years and are frequently mentioned in the 
histones of the period. The ‘ nisba ’ may be derived from Anhadu-d-din. 
III. 482, Z 1 An account of the metory was engraved uyon stone, with 
the dcUe of the month Bamazan 800 H, together loith the 
date used in the locality 

Sharafu-d-din does not say any such thing at all. Timur could have 
known nothing of the *' date [or special era] used in that locality,” or the 
peculiar chronological system of the Kafirs or Kators, even if they had 
possessed any. The words of the Zafarnama are O ^ ^ 

^ d ^1.4 j|^Ii2x4 j J J ^ 

n. 25, 1. 8 “ And the history of that glorious holy war which had been 
waged in the blessed month of Ramazan 800 H. was engraved Upon a 
stone in that same spot, along with the date The mistake 

is due to the erroneous interjection of an izafat after Cf. Dowson’s 
own translation of the corresponding passage and the inscription in the 
Malfuzat, 40o supra, where Timur is said to have given orders for 
recording the fact that he had reached the country by a certain route in 
Ramadan 800 H. and there is no reference to any “ date used in that loca- 
lity fo jt may also mean the actual day of the month of Bamazan 
800 H on which the conquest was completed. 

inclined to think (Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
? ^ structure which was in existence in his time, a little 

0 c nor of Najil (m Kafiristan) and known as the ‘ Timur Hisar \ 
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waa the fort on tEe nver whioE Timur destroyed after it had been 
abandoned by the Kafirs and that the inscription must have been en- 
graved near this place. See also Holdich, Gates of India, 367. 
in. 487, 1 . 17 from foot. Shmleh Mtmatotoar and Shaikh Sad 

Sharafu-drdin (Z N 11. 65, 1 1) and Nizam-i-Shami (Folio 183 b, 1. 3) 
state that Shaikh Munawar was a grandson [•jr'] of some Shaikh called 
Nuru-3-din. I venture to identify the latter with Shaikh Nuru-d-djn of 
Hansi who was the spiritual preceptor and guide of Shams-i-Siraj (T F. 
81, 1 3) Nuru-d-din was the son of Shaikh Qntbu-d-din-i-Munawar and 
Sultan Firuz once paid him a special visit, with a view to persuade him to 
tT ftTiBf flT his abode from Hansi to the newly-founded city of HisSr-Firuza 
(16. 131 , 802 supra) An anecdote connected with Pirfiz’s interview with 
Qutbu-d-din, the father of Nuru-d-din, is also related by that author 
(jb 78-82 ; 287 supra). Shaikh Munawar of Yazdi was, most probably, 
named after his ancestor, Qutbu-d-din-i-Mnnawar of Hansi, q v , Xin, 
Tr. nL 872-3. In the Malfuzdt (421 ante), * Munawar ’ is called, by 
Dowson, Manua • but this may be due to the ‘ re ’ having been wrongly 
read as an ‘ abf or it may be a contemptuous diminutive Shaikh S'ad 
or S'adu-d-din was a descendant of Shaikh Farid-i-Shakarganj 
III. 488, 1. 1. [The fort ofBhatner] ts surrounded by the desert of Choi 

•s-Jjc . II. 07 ^ 1 . 4 ^ “ On its nght 

hand and on its sides, there is a Ohol ^ — a wilderness or uncultivated 
waste. * OhoV is not the name of the desert but a common noun signifying, 
as Yazdi himself declares, (HE 47, 1 13) ‘'an and or waterless tract”. 
Of. Dowson’s own translation at 421 ante, where the Choi is said to 
** extend for many miles i^round ” 

111 . 488 , 1. 14 Ehalis Kotalx, two Kos from Ajbdhan 

o'f • -9 ‘ ten Kos ’ in the Z N. (Text, IL 67, last hne) and also m the 
Malfuzdt (421 ante) which must be correct. J'* jjas been wrongly read for 
•a. F. calls it ‘ EialiB Kol ' (I 166, last line) Kol or Kolab means ‘ pool’ 
or * lake’, but Yazdi speaks of it as a ( 68 , 1 2) 

III 490, 1, 3 ffe presented . . . three Arab horses xmih golden saddles 
juy'* ^ (Z N U. 71, 1. 10). .ly* means ‘ mne ’ and the 

number of horses'presented was not three but twenty-seven. The number 
is correctly stated in the Malfuzdt (424 ante) as ‘ twenty-seven ’. 

III. 490, 1 18 and footnote All the Mss agree in giving this Muham- 
madan name to hts brother. 

Hero as well as in a Note to 425 ante, Dowson expresses surprise 
because one brother is said to have had a Hmdu name and the other a 
Muljammadan lagab But it is common knowledge that this was not at 
all unusual in those times The Hmdu Bhattis were, during the 14th 
century, being gradually proselytised under the influence of Muslim 
saints and Sultans It often happened that while one brother embraced, 
lor worldly considerations or from inward conviction, or indifference in 
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matters spiritual, the dominant religion, another held back and continued 
to adhere to the old faith. Mr Orooke states that large numbers of these 
tribes were converted in the times of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji and Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak and that in Sirsa, which bes m the old Bhattiyana, the term 
Bhatti is commonly applied to any Musalman Jat or Rajput, from the 
direction of the Sutlej, as a generic term. (T. 0. II. 14). 

But Kamalu-d-din is called ‘ Main ’ and not * Bhatti’ in the T. M 
(Text, B. D. rv. 22, 28, 29). Dowson suggests (IV 22 note) that the Main 
are the same as the ‘ Minas but the latter are ‘ Meos ’, found, generally, 
m Gurgaon andRajputana. The Main are a branch or sept of the Bhattis. 
The word ‘ brother ’ is used here, most probably, in the loose sense of 
‘ cousin ’ or * relative’. 


The author of the T. M must have known that the Bhattis were not 
identical with the ‘ Mains,’ as he calls Kholchain [Dulchain of Tazdi] 
and his son Hansu [Hansraj ?] ‘ Bhattis ’, while Rai Kamalu-d-din and his 
son Baud are invariably styled ‘ Mains (Text B. D. IV 22, 28, 29,32, 40). 
Barani also mentions Bhattis and Mains (4S3, 1. 6 f. f. , 245 Note, supra). 
III. 493, Z. 20. Amir JSulatman marched from the vicinity of Miing to 
the neighbourhood of Samana 

Muug 18 Mnng-i-A‘ala or Moonuk of Thornton, who says that it is on 
the Ghagghar on the road from Dehli to Ferozepore, 140 miles north- 
west of the former Lat 29°-49'' N., Long 75®-57' E It bes north-east of 
Fathabad. (Raverty, Mihran, 439 and Note) Samana is in Lat. 30°-10' 
N., Long, 76°-20' E , and about 17 miles south-west oL Patiala. (I G.). 

Ill 495, Z. 17 This fort [Lont] ts situated in the Doab between the 
rivers Jumna and Halin The latter is a large canal 
lohichSultdn Firuz Shahbrought from the river Kalini. 

This ‘ Halm ’ is written cf-J" lu the Z N. (EE 86, 1 7) and is meant for 
the Hindan (0-^). Thornton states that the Hindan “rises at the south-west 
base of the Siwalik range Its course is divided from that of the Jumna 
by slight elevation of the surface along which the Doab canal extends 
It falls into the Jumna after a course of 160 miles in the north-western 
comer of Bulandshahr district ” The Kalim is the Kalinadi (West), which 
is its chief tributary. “ Its channel forms an important link between the 
Ganges and the Jumna and water can be passed into the Hmdan from 
the present Upper Ganges Canal ” (I. G XEH 135). 

Ill 495, Z. 22, Maimun Maishiim 

Maimun ’ only is the name * Maishum’ is an expletive and anti- 
thetical Jingle. Maimun’ means ' auspicious,’ ‘ Maishum’ signifies * unfor- 
tunate, perverse, execrable ’, an epithet of revilement which is appended 
here only for rhetorical effect. 

Ill 495, I 2 from foot. He gave orders that such of the servants of 

Naukar Khan and of the inhabitants of the place 


NaukarKhan” 


as were Muhammadans should be set aside, 
IS, hko Mur lEhan, a fiction. 
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n 87, 1. 6. “He gave orders that saoh of the servants of MaUn 
Khan and of the residents of that fort as were adorned by the jewel of 
Islam should be set aside ** “ Naukar Khan” is a mythical personage. The 
people referred to were the servants — l^aukar — of Mallu Khan. The 
copyist of the Ms must have missed out the word Ifallu “ The servants of 
Mallu Khan ” are mentioned a few Imes higher up on this page 
III 498, 7 7 TTie soldiers by way of precaution, entrenched their 
camp which urns near a htUe hill called Pushta~i-Bi3w.li. 
Fanshawe thinks that Timur’s camp was on what is now known as 
the Bidge, and that the battle took place on the plain traversed by the 
high road from Gaidar Jang’s tomb to the Qutb Minar (D P. P 68). 
Qhiyasu-d-din Tnghlaq had routed Khusrau onthe same spot {Ibid, 260-1). 
III. 498, 1 . 11 iErom foot The right was commanded by Taghi Khan, 

Mir 'AU Eauja and others 

Mir 'Ah Eauja must be 'Ali Malik of TJccha. He is so called because 
he held that town for Sarang Khan, when Pir Muhammad Jahangir be- 
sieged it After he had been beleaguered for a month, Sarang sent Malik 
Taju-d-din to his relief, but the Tatar fell suddenly upon this reinforce- 
ment and signally defeated Ta^u-d-din who was compelled to fly to Multan 
(T M 162, 1 7=E D IV 82-8) 'Hauja’ (Z N IL 100, 1. 4) is a 
puzzhng perversion of 

HI 502, 1 2 from foot A number of soldiers collected at the gate of 

Dehh and derided the inhabitants 
This is watering down the meaning so very much as to leave nothing of 
the substance. What Yazdi really says is that they assaulted the people of 
Dehh and “ fell upon the inhabitants just as wild beasts of prey fall upon 
a herd of deer or as strong vultures pounce upon a flock of feeble birds” 
JU« ^ •-ASo aiiU _j jal JS j y yc 

121, 1. 4 i/ 1/ f j* •A-Tc-i 

According to the Malfuzat also, a party of “ flerce Turk soldiers 
laid violent hands on the goods of the inhabitants ” (445 supra) 

111. 503, I 2. The wife of Johan Malik 'Agha and other ladies, etc. 

JbAiJ JJ t J-*! J 

II 121, 1 10 “ At that time, their Exalted Highnesses Chalpan Malik 

Agha and other princesses went into tHe city, with the intention of seeing 
the BLazar-Situn ” Chalpan [or Jalban] Malik ‘Agha was one of the wives 
of Timur himself and is again mentioned by Yazdi. (H 186,1. 6 f f ) She 
IS said to have been a woman of rare beauty and was executed afterwards 
for some imaginary fault (Houtsma, B I , IV 779). Another consort of 
Timur’s named Tuman Agha is spoken of at Z N. U 188, 1 4 
III. 504, I 4 from foot Jahanpanah has thirteen gates, six to the 

northreast and seven to the south-west 
The bearings are very differently stated in the ongmal. The RL Text 
i6 
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and the MaWieat (448 ante) read ‘six to the north-west and seven to 
south-east’. 31 3 *-»>* tk^ JIa 3> ul^ 

IL 125, 1. 8 f. f . and the Tourist Map of Behli shows that this is Correct. 
III. 505, 1. 15 Saiyid Shamsvrd^in . . . and *Aldu-d“d%n toTiom he 
sent as envoys to the city of Kupila ‘reported that 
Bahadur Nihar had made hts suhmission. 

Here again, the B. I. Text has the right reading ‘ Oity of Kutila * 
(!!• 127,1.4 f. f.). See also the Malfuzdt (449 ante). This Kotila is 
often mentioned in the T. M., T. A., F. and B. as the stronghold of the 
Mewati chief, Bahadur Nahar. (B. D. IV 24, 25, 27, 32, 53, 75). See also 
the Ztn (Tr. II, 198), where Kotla la said to have been a fort in BarJedr 
Tijara, 8uha Agra. ‘ Kupila ’ la a very different place. It is the old name 
of Hard war or Mayapur. 


III. 506, 1, 8. [The people of Mirat toere] boasting that Tarmshartn had 
attacTced the fort but tias unable to taJce it. 

Tormsharin was the son of Bawa or DnS Khan, and belonged to the 
Western branch of the Jaghatai Khans of Transoxiana. He reigned from 
722 to 780 or 734 H. [Tdrtkh-i^Rashidi, Tr. Ney Elias and Hobs, Introd. 
49). B. (1. 223 , Tr I. 305) and F . (I 134, 1. 2) both mention the invasion, 
hut the former puts it into 729 and the latter into 727 H. (See also Tin, 
Tr. m. 845 Note), As there is no reference to the incursion in Barani, F 
accuses him of having deliberately suppressed the fact with a view to curry 
favour with Sultan Piruz Tughlaq, but the imputation is not at all war* 
ranted, as Barani has mentioned two Mughal invasions in his account of 
Firuz’s own reign, (268 ante=Text, 601-2), while P himself, the T A. and 
all the other compilers who liave copied their accounts of Firuz from the 
T. M speak of only one such irruption. All the Mughal inroads of ‘Alau-d- 
dins reign ore deseribed by Barani, and he has even recorded one or 
two which are loft out by F or some of the later chroniclers. An invasion 
in t e reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I, to which there is no reference 
in any of the compilers is also mentioned by him. (Text, 450, 1 8 f. f.) All 
the other calamities and disasters of thc' regime of Muhammad, the 
fominos and economic chaos, the revolts and rebellions, the invasion of 
Kumaon and the abortive projects of agncultural reform, are registered 
m full by him; the ferocious cruelty and blood-lust which turned the 
portico of his palace into a shambles, the insane profusion of his largess- 
es and the crazy adulation of and abject submissiveness to the KKalif are 
also des<»iboa with brntal candour. In the ciroumBtanoos, it Boems difflonlt 

0 roaiBt the conclusion tliat this pnrticnlnr omission must bo duo to care- 
icssncss or inadvertence 

Thn Vi^T had assembled a great nuniber of Hindus. 

J-I c- absurdly makes specific mention of the M ajus here also. 

mXntor ' 7lr ' 156, 1 2. 

Dun or the Ruton Son was, probably, somewhoro in Debra 

thoKiurdu Dun in Sinnnr, (I, Q, xxm. 21). It lo notlikdy 
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that the B&ja had a large nomher of Majiis , — Magiaos or Peraian 
Zoroastrians — among his sabjecta. Theae apparently unmistakable allu- 
sions to the existence of colonies of Parsis or Iranian flre-worshippera 
in the remote regions of Northern India are unhiatoncal and founded 
. on the loose and confusing use of * Majus ’ as synonymous with * Gabr ’ 
Musulman authors huddle together under the term ‘ Gabr ’not only Hindus 
but all infidels, Christians included The word is foisted in here merely 
for that ‘ alternation of diction * to which Persian authors attach such 
undue importance and which is chiefiy responsible for their turgidity 
and bombast. There is no mention of Majus in the counterpart passage 
of the Malfuzat (46&-B anfc). 

IIL 618, 1. 2 TJlja Tamur Tunlatar and Fuldd and Frtnce Rustam’s 
confidant Zatnu-d-din 

The B. I Text reads the clause differently j jh*/ 

3 («'-J ^ (164, 1 8) 

“ Ulja Tamtir Tnnkitar and Quladu belonging to the contingent 
of Amir-ssada Bustam and the trustworthy, Zainu-d-din ” Nizam-i-Shami 
reads the names in the same way (Polio 149 a, 1 16) ‘ Tunqitar’ is said to 
mean ' a night-guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud when a prmce is 
mounting * (B N Tr 464 n ) Zainu-d-din was the confidential agent of 
Timur himself and not of Prince Bustam 

III 618, I 11 The officers of the Exchequer had called for a contri- 
bution of lOOfiOO durusts of gold, each durust toeightng 
teco and a halfmisJcals 

j Jto. j* c-/- Z N 11. 164, L 21 

The Malfuzat makes this “ one lak of stiver tankas, each tanka 
weighing two and a. half Miskdlsf* (470 ante) As the Misqal weighed 
between 70 and 72 grs , the Tanga and Durust must have both turned 
the scale at about 175 or 180 grs One of the meanings of J ■* is ‘ com 
of standard value ’ (Stemgass) and the word is used in the Badishah- 
nama of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori (II 396, 11 16, 18) for the Muhr, as well as 
the Rupee of full weight {q v my Historioal Studies m Mughal Numismatics, 
99) In the Kashmir chapter of the 0 H I (III, 279), the money tribute 
demanded from Saltan Sikandar is put down as * one hundred thousand 
golden dirhams but this is not in accordance either with the Malfuzat 
or the Zafamdma, as the dirham did not weigh 2i imsqals (about 180 
grs.) but was a com of which the ponderary value vaned from about 45 
to 55 grs. It was, generally, reckoned at about ^ths only of a misqal. P 
(EL 840, 1.7 f f) states that the tribute demanded was ‘one hundred 
thousand ‘Alai ashrafls ’ or gold Muhrs 

111. 622, I 10 from fboL This place I the pool ] is three Kos ft om 

Baruja. 

^ in the Z. N.II 182, 1 4, ‘ thirty Kos ’ not ‘ three.* The context 
shows that ‘thirty’ is correct. Timur was ridmg post haste and * making 
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all possible speed In the Malfuzat, he is said to have started from Baruja 
after noon-day prayers and reached the lake after about six hours, at even- 
ing prayer (477 ante), which also proves that the distance must have been 
much greater than “ three Kos.” 

HI. 522 , 1 8 from foot The officers who had been appointed to guard 

the way from Naghaz to Banu had built a 
bridge. 

Babur writes “ Four roads lead from Kabul from the Hindustan 
side, one by rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another 
by way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (par. Naghz) and another 
throng Farmul/' (B. N. Tr. 206). Naghz is also mentioned along with 
Farmul by Abul Fazl in the (Jarrett, Tr. II. 899). The name is not 
found on modem maps but the place appears to have been situated on 
the Iryab and was close to, if not identical with, Baghzan (or Bazghan), 
which IS said to have been about 35 Kuroh south-south-east of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. 68) Hamilton (East India Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, p. 618) says 
‘ Nughz * is about 100 miles S B. of Kabul in Lat. 33“-17' N., Long. 69°-^ 
B. See my Note on Vol. IL 147, 1. 9 f. f. 

III. 524, 1 . 5 from foot. Mu*izzurd-din Kaihubad, King by virtue of 

three descents. 

According to Elliot’s rendering of this passage, Iltutmish was the 
grandfather of the grandmother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad and Nasiru-d- 
did Mahmud was the father of his grandmother. But the T. A. (86, 1, 17 
and 36, 1. 4) and F , who quotes these very couplets, (1. 71, 1. 6 and 83, 1.4 
f. f.), agree in stating that Balban was married to a daughter of Iltutmish 
and NasirU'd-din Mahmud to a daughter of Balban. Subsequently, a 
daughter of Nasiru-d-din married Balban ’s son, Bughra Khan and she 
was the mother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad, Iltutmish must, therefore, 
have been the grandfather of Mu'izzu-d-din’s mother (and not of his 
grandmother) and Nasiru-d-din was the father of his mother and not of 
his grandmother. See also B (I. b9=Tr. 1. 126; 90; Tr. L 129). 

III. 524, last line. Praise of the Masjid-i-Jam'a and its lofty 

minaret built by Shamsu-d-dtn. 

Here, as well as in the Khazdin {ante 69), Khusrau speaks of the 
Masjid-i~J dmVa of Dehli and its lofty minaret (the Qutb) having been built 
by Iltutmish and a similar statement is made by Shams-i-Siraj. (304, 1. 6= 
353 ante). *Awfi also avers that the MasJid-i-Jami'a, which he calls Masjid- 
i-Alfi or the ‘ Mosque of a Thousand Arches’ was erected by that Sultan. 
On the other hand, both these monuments are ascribed in the Futuhdt~i‘ 
Firuzshdhi to Ma*izzu-d-din Sam (383 ante), while Ibn Batuta associates 
them erroneously with the name of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. (697 infra). 
These osseverationB are apparently conflicting, but they are not quite 
wreconcilablo. The Masjidandthe Pillar were both begun by Qutbu-d-din 

^ ^ viceroy of Qehli under the Ghuri 

Q first was considerably enlarged and the second really complet- 
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ed by SKamsftt-d-dm. In tKe inacriptiona on the lowest band of the first 
storey of the Miner, Qntbn-d-din is referred to only as the Stpahsalar 
(Oommander-in-Ohief) and there are eulogies also of his master and 
suzerain, Mn'iszo-d'din and of the latter’s brother, Q-hiyasn-d-din Bnt 
the work was only begun by h^m, and experts are not quite sure that even 
the first storey was quite finished at his death The second, third and fourth 
storeys belong entirely to Iltutmiab and each of them contains inscriptions 
which bear witness to the fact. (Sir J Marshall in the C H. I IIT 576-678 ; 
Thomas, 0 P K. D 21-24,79, 286 and note, Panahawe, 256 64; T, W. 
Arnold in Houtsma, E I., n. 1168). 

111. 525, 1 6 from foot flis elephants occupted ahreadth of three miles 

at Sdpur. 

The 'Aligarh text (52, couplets 6 and 6) reads ‘ Bahapur ’ and this 
must be the correct lection The error is dne to the initial letter of the 
toponym having been misunderstood as the preposition *ba’ The con- 
text requires all the places mentioned to be in the near neighbourhood of 
Dehli This is true of Siri, Indarpat and Tilpat, but it can scarwly be 
predicated of Hapur, which is situated about thirty-three mdes north-east 
of Dehli. It IS now a station on the Dehli-Muradabad Bailway and is shown 
in Constable, FI 27 C a. Bahapur is mentioned more than once by Barani 
(184, 135 ante) and a village of that name seems to be even now extant It 
is said to be about site Kos south of Shahjahan’s Dehli {Asar, I 15 ; Cooper, 
Handbook for Dehli, 1863, p 92), that is, about a mile south of the 
Okhla Bail way Station. 

HI, 527, 1 . 2 Barbdk Khan i- Johan {was sent agatnst the Mttghals] 

TTih full name is given as Bizabr Ehan, Malik Shahak Lashkar Khw 
by Barani (126, 1 3) The leaders of the Dehli army are spoken of as Malik 
BarbakBektars and Khan-i-Jahan in the T A (61, 1. 8), and P (84, 1 2 f f ). 
B , following the T. M (^-64), states that Malik S h a h a k Barbak was given 
the title of Wazir (Jtecte, Hizabr ?) Khan at the accession of Mu'izzu-d- 
din and that of Khan-i-Jahan, when he was appointed commander of the 
expedition sent against the Mughals (L l67=Tr L 220) Amir Khusrau 
also speaks of him as “ Barbak, the swordsman ” {OJ ^ and “ Khan-i-J ahan 
Shahak, the breaker of armies ” (o^ j^) (Text, 64, couplet 4), In the 0 
H I. (in. 184), the commander of the army which was sent to repel the 
Mughal invasion is said to have been Muhammad Baq Baq, but this 
Malik Baq Baq was an entirely different person See Barani, 126, L 6, who 
mentionB Malik Baq Baq and Mabk Shahak separately. This Mahk Shahak 
EMn-i-Jahan [or Azabr or Hizabr Khan] was put to death soon after- 
wards. (Barani, Text. 134, 1 6 • T. M. 65-6) 

IlL 628, 1. 8 from foot The Jumna was crossed at Jetoar. 

Jewar is in Bulandshahr district on the route from Koil (‘Aligarh) to 
Dehli and 36 miles north-west of the former (Th.). It is now m the Khurja 
Idh^ and lies 20 miles west of Khurja town. Lat 28“-7' N., Dong. 

CD Cl, XIV. 102). Constable, 27 0 a. It is most probably^ the place, the 
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name of which has been (wrongly) read or written as ‘ Ohithr ’ at 346 ante. 
III. B30, 1. 1. He sent Sham8wd-d\n Dabu uoith a message inviting to 
peace. 

Dabu Gt •*) is an error for ‘ Dabir * ^ ■3, secretary. He is called Shams- 
i-Dabir in the Qirdnu-s-8'adain. (Text, p 102, couplet 3). Barani also says 
that Shams-i-Dabir was ordered by Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan to bring 
pen and inkstand and write down the counsels which he gave to his son, 
the Sultan M!u*izzu-d-din. (95, 1. 4) Badauni tells us that Balban made 
Shamsu-d-din secretary of the kingdom of Bengal, when it was 
assigned to his son Nasiru-d-din BugKra, He also cites one of his Qasidas, 
and adds that Amir Khusrau has spoken in the highest terms of the 
virtues and excellences of Shamsu-d-dm the Dabir in the Preface to the 
Qhurraturl-Kamdl and in the Epilogue to the Hasht-BthisM, (I. 94=Tr. 
1. 13^135). 

III. 532, 1. 12. The army encamped at Kavipur. 

The readmg in the ‘Aligarh text is j Kantpur and this is also the 
form found m Cowell's abstract translation in J A. S. B. XXXEK (1860). 
The right readmg may be Kantitpur, and the place meant Blantit, 
now in Mirzapur, where there is a ford on the Ganges. Sikandar Lody 
is said to have crossed the river here {Tarikh i’Khdn Jdhdn Lody in 
B. D. V 94, 96; T A. 162, 1. 5; F. 181, L 13 f f. ; B. I. 316=Tr 416). 

III. 534, 1. 13. Which bears the seal of the Tarkhan prince, Jam Beg, 
being, therefore, about one hundred and fifty years old 
“ One hundred and fifty ” must bs due to some error in calculation. If 
Elliot means Jani Beg Tarkhan — and he can hardly mean any one else— 
the manuscript must have been 250 years old and not 150 only, when Elliot 
wrote. Jani Beg died in 1009 A H.=1600'l A. 0. (E. D. I 252; A. N. Tr. 
in, 1172 and Note , iiin, Tr. I. 363). 

III. 538, ?. 11. The rebel {Ghhaju[ took the road of Jubdla. 

Read ‘ Ohupala « e Chaupla It was a Mahal m Sarkdr Budaun, 
Suba DeKli {Atn, Tr. H 290). There was a ford here on the Eamganga 
(B H. 154; Tr n 158=B.D. V 607). ElUot says (Races, II. 137) that 
Rustam Khan Dakhani founded Rustamnagar in this place and that in 
the time of Parrukhsiyar, th'e name was changed to Muradabad. According 
to the I G. (XVII, 429), the name was given by Rustam Khan himself in 
honour of the Prince Murad Bakhsh Budaun, where Sultan Jalalu-d-din 
is said by Barani to have encamped, (138 ante) is about 50 miles south of 
Muradabad, 

III 538, 1. 3 from foot Victory over Alp Ohdzi 

This was not the personal name of the man but his title He is the 
^ theme of several panegyrics in Amir Khusrau’s second and third Divans, 
the irosaf u-l-Hoyaf and Qhurratu-l-Kamdl Ho is there styled Alp Khan-i- 
Qhnzi and hia father’s name is given as Azhdar Malik. (535). Barani gives 
his Zogah as Mahk Ddityaru-d-din (116, 1. 4 from foot). Alp-i-Ghazi appears 
to avo been an old Turk! title and Minhaj says it was borne by Malik 
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Nasiru.-3-din, son of QUal (or Qara) ^slan Saljuqi, nepKew of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-din and Saltan Mn‘izzu-d-din-i-Sam. (T N 126,1 2ff.; 121, 
L 14 ; 60, 1 14, Eaverty’s Tr 490) Alp or ATb js said to mean in TurM 
‘ man, hero, champion, brave Alp-ar, ‘Brave man’, is said to be the title by 
which Afrasiab is called in Turki and an Alp-ar Ehw is mentioned by 
Jnwaini {Tartkh-t-Je7ian“Ku8hd,Tes.t, 1 92 Vtde Sir B.D. Boss’s Note to 
Hajji Dabir, Z W. HE Index, Iv). See also Barthold, Turkestan 412, 418. 

' Baglana ’ (last bne)^ which is said to have been near the Ganges, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Pachlana (q v my note on Vol IV 60, 1 14) 

IIL 541, Z 12. Maltk Khur ram, ‘2.rtz-t-Mamaltk, the Chief KarTbaJe. 

This “ Karibak ” must be an error for “ Qiibak ” Malik Taju- 
d-din-i-Qirbak is mentioned by Barani as one of the courtiers of Mu'izzu- 
d-din Kaiqhbad (126, 1. 10) and there is a Malik Qirbak in his list of 
the great officers of ‘Alau-d-din Klialji (lb 241, 1 8) as well as Ghiyasu- 
d-din Tughlaq. (424, 1 6). In another place, he speaks of a Malik Qirbak 
holding fourteen offices in the reign of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak (879, 1. 12), 
but elsewhere he calls this great pluralist and dignitary ( 390 , 

1 2). In another passage again, he writes that Haibat Kh^ was the 
slave and Qarabeg (or Qirabeg) of Sultan Balban (49, 1 19, 101 ante) 
In the TariKh-t-Miibat dkshaht also, it is stated tnat Sultan Jalalu-d- 
dinKhalji appointedhis brother’s son ‘Izzn-d-din Qarheg-t-Maimana and 
Malik *Iwaz Ofirheg-i-Maieara (Text, 62, 1 9, see also Ibid, 69, 1 8). It 
would seem that “ Qirbak ”, “ Qarbeg”, *' Qarabeg” or “ Qirabeg ” were 
synonymous or inter changeable and that none of them was a personal 
name It was the title or designation of some high mihtary official, which 
existed down to the times of Firuz Tughlaq as Malik Jalaa-d*din Dndahti 
or Dudahi is said to have been ' Qirbak ’ in that reign {Ib 1 3 f. f ) 
The word may be ov . ‘Ah Tabataba, the author of the 

Burhan-v-Madeir, says that ” AJau-d-dm Hasan Shah Bahmani appointed 
‘ ImSdu-l-MuIk and Mir Saku ^ ”1 which Major 

King renders as ” Commander of the Left Wing and of the Right Wing ” 
(Trans. 6). 

IIL 642, Z 6 from foot Malik Jdndarbak Ahmad 

“ J^darbak ” is the same as ‘ Sar Jandar ’ ‘ Head of the Bodyguards 
or Lifeguards ’ He is called ‘Ahmad Sarjdnddr ’ on the immediately pre- 
cedmg page. (641, 1 13) These Jandar e are mentioned by Ibn Batuta in 
his description of Muhammad Tughlaq’s public audiences “ At the 
Sultan’s back, stands the great Qabula with a fly whisk in his hand to drive 
off the flies A hundred armour-bearers stand on tho right and a like 
number on tho left, carrying shields and swords and bows ” (Gibb, 199). 
These ‘ armour-bearers’ are tho ‘ Jandars ’ Baihaqi cxphcitly states that 
* Jandar ’ signiflea jIj sword orscimitar-bcarer’. (141,1.14) Barani 

also speaks of Sarjandar-i-Maimana and Sarjandav't-Maisara, Com- 
manders of the Bodyguards standing on the Bight and of those st'inding 
on the Left (464, 1 7) The Jandars appear to have also carried out ti’c 
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sentences of capital pnnishment and acted as executioners. (Barthold, 
Turkestan. 228, 312 and note, 378). Just as * Jandarbak* means ‘Chief 
Jandar’, so ‘Shikarbak* signifies ‘ Chief Huntsman.’ Malik Dihlan who is 
spoken of as the Mtr-i-8MMr of Firuz Tugblaq by Shams, (Text, E. D. 
295) is called ‘ Shikarbak’ by Barani. (582, 11. 2 and 10). 

III. B44, 1. 10 from foot. ^AsTiika of Amir Khusru- 

The title is sometimes written also as ‘Ishgiya.* We learn from Abul 
Fazl that this ‘ Masnavi ’ was one of the favourite books of Akbar and was 
frequently read out to him. “ On many occasions ”, the historian writes 
in his account of the Emperor’s journey by boat to Bengal, “Mir Sharif, 
the brother of Naqib Khan, read with a beautiful voice the Kitab-i-IsTiqiya 
and His Majesty emerged many a time from behind the veil and showed 
tender heartedness (•**'*y ‘=^ j) and bad melted eyelashes ” (A. N Tr. Ill 
125 ; Text III. 88). Mr. Beveridge was not able to identify correctly the 
poem referred to. He thought it was “ some special book having this title, 
a Kttab^-Ishqi which is attnbuted to Aristotle, or the Diwan of the poet 
whose pen-name was ‘Ishqi.” There can be little doubt that the Kitaihi- 
^Ishqxya which the great emperor could not hear without shedding tears 
was this fine poem on the tragic loves of Davalrani and Khizr Khan. 

III. 545, 1. 2 Khiisru says {infra p. 656) that her [Daval BanVs] hands 
were cut of, while she was clinging to her husband’s 
body and implies that she was left ammg the slaint though 
he says not so distinctly. Ferishta asserts that she was 
taken into Qutbu-ctdin’s harem. 

There must be an error here. I cannot find in the ‘Aligarh lithograph 
of the 'Ashtqa any such statement about the severance of Davalrani 's hands 
dunng the struggle between Khizr Khan and his assassins. Neither F. 
nor B. says a word pointing to any such mutilation. Both assert that 
she was forced to enter Qutbu-d-din’s harem, but this carries with it the 
implication that she was neither “ left among the slain,” nor mangled in 
the hideous manner alleged. It is also extremely improbable that the 
myrmidons who were sent by the fratricide with a view to gain possession 
of her person, should have been guilty of such barbarity and violence. 
The only couplet in which there is any reference to “ the cutting off of 
hands” is thus worded. After describing the decapitation of Khizr Khan 
and bewailing the event in a long interlude, Khusrau exclaims 

(p 230, verso 9). ” May the hands of the cruel and blood-thirsty one who 
struck off his [Khizr Khan’s] nock with the sharp dagger, be cut off !” 

HI. 545, Z. 4. Liriehta asserts that she [Davalrani] was taken after 
Kutbu-d- din’s death by the villain, Khusru Khan Barani 
who teas intimately acquainted with the facts is silent upon 
the hubject, so that it may be hoped that the high-born 
damsel escaped that union with the ‘ foul Parwdri *, which 
would have been icorse than death. 
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Firiflhta doM not say any such thing at all either in the Bombay 

oif OawnpoM Lithograph (L 130, T. 16) The statement is only one 
of the many unwarranted and misleading interpolations in the Transla- 
tion of Bnggs (1-896) All that he, Barani, Nizamu-d-din and Budauni 
state is that Khusrau married “ a wife” (l>J or i/j) or " most honoured 
wife ” j^) of QuthU-d-din and that Sultan Tughlaq afterwards severe- 

ly 'punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted the 
illegal NtMh or ceremony of mdrriage But we know that Qutbu-d-din 
had severkl wives and neither F nor any ’other author declares that the 
wifebf Qutbu-d-din with whom' Blnsrau went through the ceremony 'of 
a marriage was Davalrani or Devaldevi It is not unlikely that she was, as 
he asserts,' forcibly taken into Qutbu-d-din's harem (1. 126, 1 12 from 
foot), after Ehizr Khan’s assassination, but Amir Khusrau, the only 
contemporary writer who mentions Devaldevi, says nothing at all of her 
subsequent fate and there does Hot seem to be any warrant for indulging 
in ‘these melancholy speculations and imaginings about her union with the 
“ foul Parwan” Dowson is merely repeating the words of Thomas (0. P. 
K; D 177 note), but that author’s lamentations on her " after fate” of be- 
(ioming "the enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans” and his sentimental 
surmises about " her proud Rajput blood having risen against her union 
with the foul Panah” have more of the glamour of romance than of the 
dry light of history. Their only foundation is a strained and arbitrary 
interpretation and amplidcation of Firishta’s words In our own times, 
Sir Wolseley B!aig has echoed these imaginary ' hopes and fears ’ and 
inveighed against ‘the foul outcaste, her third husband’ (0 H. I , ni 124), 
but both these averments are more than doubtful There is very little to 
show that Khusrau was an " outcaste ” and nothing at all to prove that 
he was her " third husband.” 

' The real name of the tnbe or caste to which Khusrau belonged is not 
known and cannot be ascertained The variants in the Mss. have served 
only to hiystify and mislead European writers. The form * Parwari ’ is, 
in reality, only a modem perversion Dowson notes that the name is 
written Baa'war [and Bartoaran in the plural] in the B. I. Text and Barav 
[or Barawari) in his own Mss. of Barani. But Barawan is found in the 
B. I Text also (490, 1. 6 ; 619, I 2) The T M has Barav (Text, 85, 
1 6 f f) Hajji Dabir spells it as iZau and Budauni has Bartcar (B I 
Text. I 212) but Barav is found in the Mss (Tr I 285, 288 Note). 
Bartcar is found only in the X* A. and it is asserted there by way of 
gloss, that it is the name of a tribe resembling the KhtdmafiyA of bis 
own day, who were employed as guards or ChauTctdare of the palace by 
Akbar. (87, 1 16). 

Quided or rather misguided by this spelling and the accompanying 
gloss, Briggs jumped to the conclusion that this ‘ Parwar ’ must be the same 
os ‘ Parwnn ’ and Edward Thomas, following his lead, fastened upon it 
the meaning assigned to 'Parwari* in Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary. 

' ’ *7 ' 
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It is defined there as “ an individnal of low caste, and said to be 
synonymous with ‘ Dhed * or * Mahar *, the first [Parwan] being a 
courteous or concibating term, the second a term of reviling and the third 
a mere appellative without implication (0. P. K. D. 184 Note). But it is 
impossible to subscribe to this opinion for several reasons. 

1. The name is not written “ Parwari ” or even ^ Parwar” except by 
Nizamu-d-din and his copyist Firirfita. Nizamu-d-dln was bom and 
educated in Herat. He was not well acquainted with any Indian verna- 
cular and his opinion on a question relating to the intricate and obscure 
nomenclature of Hindu tribes and castes is of absolutely no value. 

2 Ehusrau is stated to have himself come originally from Gujarat, 
his family and relations to have resided in Bahlawal or Nahrwala (Barani, 
Text, 402, 1. 6) and his followers are said to have fled to Gujarat after 
their defeat. {Ibtd, 412, 1. 2). There are no ‘ Mahars ’ m that part of the 
country and the ‘ Dheds ’ are not known as and never called ‘ Par wans ’ 
by the people of the province. The Gujarati dictionaries do not recognise 
it as a synonym of either ' Mahar ’ or ‘ Dhed ’ and the meaning assigned 
to it in the well-known ‘ Jodnikosh compiled by Mr. D. B. Kalelkar 
and published by the Gujarat Vidyapith, is “ a caste or tribe like the 
BharvadB or shepherds.” In the mroumstances, the invocation of the 
authority of Molesworth on the meaning of a Gujarati word seems out 
of place. 

8. Barani states that as soon as Khusrau’s half-brother Hisam [or 
Husam] took charge of the governorship of Gujarat, he gathered around 
himself his relatives and kindred and ” all the renowned Bartodrs of 
Oujardt** and raised a revolt (397,1.8) A few pages 

further on, he again employs this identical expresion and declares that 
Khusrau sent his uncle Handhaval, with the Sultan's permission, to 
Bahlawal, where he recruited " all the renowned Bartodrs of Gujardt for 
BIhusrau’s service ”. (402, 1. 9). It is not easy to imagine an author like 
Barani speaking of * Dheds ’ as individuals who were ‘ renowned ' or 
‘ famous ’ and the application of any such epithet as to ‘ scavengers ’ 
and ‘ outcastes ’ is ridiculous 

4 Pirishta has copied Barani's statement and adds that Khusrau 
spent all his resources in mounting and equipping an army of forty 
thousand troopers (1. 127, 1. 1) and Sir Wolseley Haig assures us that this 
“corps of forty thousand horse was largely composed of and exclusively 
commanded by members of his own despised tnbe (C.H I III 123). It 
may be loft to the reader’s imagination to visualise the spectacle of 40,000 
hastily-recruited Dheds, mounted and armed for the first time in their 
lives with swords instead of broomsticks, performing cavalry exercises and 
taking the woid of command from Mahar captains and Bhaugi colonels 
n ^ account of Taghi's insurrection in Gujarat, Barani states 

at in 1 1 C attic near Kadi-Patan, about one hundred of the rebels made 

urious c argo with naked swords on Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq’s own 
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bodyguard, Ithe Baratcan Fidat^s, [heroes, braves, or paladins], who bad 
taken' their lives on the palms of their hands (519, 1. 2) JiJ* j 

j* W i Surely, these * Baravan’ 

or ‘Barav’ Paladins could not have been the ‘ foul outcastes ’ whose 
touch 13 pollution to a Hindu, whose occupation is that of scavengers 
and whose food consists largely of carrion ” • 

6 There is no doubt that Khusrau was able to effect a Hindu revolu- 
tion, to seat himself on the throne and to command all the resources of the 
kingdom of Dehli for more than four months. He could have hardly done 
this even for a day without the support and co operation of the temporal 
and spiritual leaders of the Hindu community or without having, at his 
back, an army composed, not of Dheds and Mahars, but of the martial 
races of the empire. The idea of high-caste men paying homage to and 
acknowledgmg a Bhangi as Emperor of Dehh is simply unthinkable. 

7 Indeed, Ibn Batuta states that “ Khnsrn Khan gathered a troop 
of Indians chosen from among {he bt avest and greatest , his brother, {he 
Khan-t-KMnan teas among them ” (601 infra, Defr6mery III 198). He, as 
well as the T M (Text, 91, 1 12) and B (I 220, Tr 294), agree in declar- 
ing that his followers " fought with the greatest fury, defeated Tughlik^s 
troops and pillaged his camp ” Tughlaq, in fact, was able to retneve the 
day only because he attacked Khusrau with a division which he had kept 
in reserve “ gust when his enemies were busy plundering and soatteied, so 
that none remained near Khusru ” We may* be sure that the men who 
routed Tughlaq’s veterans were not the "forty thousand Mahars” 
officered by " men of their own despised tnbe " They may or may not 
have been "members of some of the many royal races” of this country, 
but they must have been certainly "men of good stock,” and not 
' outOBstffl ’ and ‘ scavengers ’ 

The uncertainty of the Semitic script makes it impossible to deter- 
mme now the true reading of the oaste-name It has been suggested that 
jlj* may be an error for [Puar, Paramar],but this is abare possibility 
and nothing can be built upon su(^ an unsupported conjecture. But it 
may be safely said that the ParWari theory is untenable and must be 
abandoned > ' 

III 646, 1. 10 from foot And took from him fourteen hundred elephants. 

The number of elephants is certainly overstated by the poet The 
number given in manuscripts of the contemporary Tdju-l-Haastr is one 
hundred or three hundred (B D II 228), and Ibn-al-Athir makes it only 
ninety (16 251) Pakhru-d-din Mubarakshah, another contemporary 
authority, also puts it at one hundred {Tarikh, Ed Boss, 23) But it is 
stated by Ibn-al-Athir (B D. H 251) that Jayaohand’s treasure was so vast 
that 1400 camels wore required to carry 'it -Perhaps the poet’s memory 
hAB played him a trick and he has mixed up the number of the camels 
which carried the treasure with that of the elephants oaptured, 

l> ' Ufi’- 
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III. 548, 1. 21. The ftco TurTt Khans were stiddenly captured 6y a 
Eindu servant of the Court. 

The ‘ Hindu servant ’ was Malik Nayak Akhurbak, who commanded 
the Dehh army on this occasion. {Khashin, Tr. 72 ante ; Barani, 320, 1 12 ; 
T. A. 8, 1. 12). F. IS most probably wrong in stating (1. 114, 1. 9, f.E.)* that 
the Dehli generals were Malik Naib and Ghazi Malik Tughlaq, though he 
is followed in the 0. H. I. (III. 110\ The fact that this Malik Akhurbak 
is styled Nayak may indicate his Hindu descent or par^tage 
III. 548, 1 6 from foot. One [of the Mughal leaders] was Tihu. 

The name IS written Tabu (war.Tibu) in the ‘Aligarh text, p. 62, verses 
1, 4 and 9 The paranomasia on and leaves no room for doubt as 
to the third letter being a ‘ be ’ and not a * ha, ’. See my note on Vol. III. 
74, 1 1. ‘ Tihu’ IS, perhaps, only a typographical error for ‘ Ti6u’. 

1 1 1. 550, Z. 7 from foot. There was another Bai in those parts [Mabar], 

whose rule extended over sea and land, a Brah- 
min, named Pandyd Guru 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh text is very different and the word 
‘ Guru * does not occur anywhere in it. 

(»* ^ 3 i^jt^ (y-* 

lAi * tel j c,» - If Jji/i ciL h efi I • 

“ On land and sea, he had full authority and he was a Brahman 
named Sir Pandyd, He had many dties on dry land as well as in .the 
sea, and he had specially chosen Pattan and Mahrhatpuri [Madura] He 
had made Fatten his place of residence and the idols and temples were 
in Mahrhatpuri.” Elliot’s Manuscript must have .wrongly read 3^ 
instead of in the first couplet. Sir Henry’s translation is responsible 
for putting Dr. Ayyangar on a false scent and tempting him to hazard 
conjectural identifications of this ‘ Pandya Guru’ with some “ other 
Pandyan prince” or with “ the Mahant or chief priest of the temple of 
Eameshwaram ”. (S. I. M. 1. 100 and note). 

111. 551, Z 3 from foot. Bdi Karan...... fled . ...to seek the protection 

of Sankh Deo, the son of the BdirBdydn, Ram 
Deo. 

The names of the two sons of Kama Deva are given by Sir W. Haig 
(0. H. I. III. 118) and other authors, as Shankar and Bhim. This is due to 
their having followed Briggs’ translation of P., who calls them * Shankal 
Dew ’ and Bheem Dew’ (1. 867), but in the ‘Aligarh text of the poem which 
is stated to have been prepared after collation with several Manuscripts, 
the older briber is^oken of as ‘ Singhan Dev ’. 

O.lj- ^^6 T j .6 T Ai- - L)^ p. 86, verso 10. 

And a^ain, 

. ^ A»a> t J ^ p. 86, verse 1. 

n mt an b younger brother is not cedled Bhimdev, but Bhilam Dev, 
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by tHe poet 
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•*••* J V* - '*'• iJ>? y? (*^ sr^ J p 86, verses 2-8 

Note that the metre al^ requires {*^ and the lines cannot be scanned if 
we read ^ There can be little doubt that Shankar, Shankal, Sankh 
and Bheem or Bhlni'are all wrong and that the princes should be called 
‘Smghana’ and ‘Bhillama’ A reference to the Dynastic list of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri shows that one of the most distinguished and capable 
rulers of the family was named Singhana He conquered almost ^e whole 
of the kmgdom of his predecessor^ — the ‘Western Chalukyas — and reigned 
from 1210 to 1247 A. 0 (Duff, 176, 191, 310) And it appears from the pe- 
digree of their kinsmen and predecessors, the Yadavas of Seunadesha that 
Bhillama was a favourite name among them also and was borne by not less 
than five kings of that house {Ibtd, 310) Li fact, Bhillama V of Seuna- 
desha was the same as Bhillama I of Devagin who founded the later 
dynasty about 1189 A. 0 and was the fifth ancestor of Bamadeva (litd 
165 ; E H I 892-93 , see also I G. XI, 200) 

On. 1. 17, ‘ Ulugh Xhan * is an error for * AU * or ‘ Alp ’ Khan Ulugh 
Khan had died several years before 

III. '6^3 , 1 16. The marriage of Khtzr Khan mth Detoal Bani 

Khusrau says that the younger daughter Daval Eani was only six 
months old when her mother 'Khuladevi was captured and sent to Dehli m 
1298 A. 0 ^ sy <4 'Ashiqa, 

82, 1 13) He also states that she was eight years old when captured (Text, 
98, verse 6=652 infra) It is said in the 0. H I (m 113) that the marriage 
took place in the summer of 1807 A. C , that is, about ^-1-q‘ad 706 A H., 
,but there must be some error, as Devaldevi would have then been only a 
child of about ten and it would be absurd to ascribe to her at that age 
the sentiments which the poet puts into her mouth The fact is that Deval- 
devi was married to Kbizr Khan some months after his union with Alp 
Khan’s daughter in Bamazw 711 H and this stands out clearly even from 
Elliot’s summary Sir Henry does not mention^^e exact day or month on 
which the Vagheli beauty was married to Khizr Khan, because the actual 
date is not specifically recorded in the original poem, but the ceremony must 
have been performed after 1st 2i-l'hijja 711 A H =^th April 1312 {‘Ashiqa, 
161, 167, 216) when she was about fourteen years old The date 1807 
A. 0 (706 A H) is given by Khusrau and Firishta as the year of 
Kaffir’s first expedition to the Dekkan Devaldevi was captured, F says, 
towards the end of that year (I 116-U7), but he does not state anywhere 
that she was married to Khi^ Khan m that year The year of her 
.capture would seem to have been confused with that of her nuptials 
III. 554 , 1 1 When the Sultan recovered, Khizr Khan set out on his 
expedition to Hatdnpur 

The place is called jy, Hatnapur, in the ' Aligarh text. (236, verse 
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1) B . calls it ‘ Hatnapur * or ‘ Hastnawar * 107, Tr. 1, 266 and Note). Ibn 
Batuta says that Khizr Khan went to Sandapat, one day’s journey from 
Dchli (E D. m, 601), -which may beSonpat, 28 miles north of Dehli and 27 
miles south of Panipat. Hatanpur or Hatnapur must be meant for 
Hastinapur, -which lies in the Mawana tah^il of Mirat district, 22 miles 
north-east of Mirat, on the right bank of theBuddhi Ganga or Old bed 
of the Ganges Hastinapur is spoken of as Hatna in the Mvjmalu-t- 
TatoariTch (EDI 105). The name is written as ‘ Hatna war * in the 2m 
(Tr HI 70), but elsewhere it is spelt as Hastinapur. {Ibid II 288) 

III, 555, 1. 7 from foot Khxzr KMn {hen ordered a confidential sen ant 

to place me near the narrative of his love. 

This paragraph has been misplaced and dislocated from its context in 
this translation. It is absurd to ascribe to or put into the mouth of Khizr 
Elan any such order after the description of the murders of himself 
and his brothers and the record of the inhumation of their lifeless bodies. 
The passage really occurs towards the beginning of the poem in the chapter 
entitled 1 y j-y (Text, 37-41). The poet says that the Prince sent 

for him and requested him to write a poem on the story of his loves and 
gave him a or ‘A Tale of Woe,’ which was written not in Persian, 

but in Hmdi. (p. 41, verses 9-15) This reference to the vernacular tongue 
gives him an opportunity for introducing the disquisition on the beauties 
of the language of the mdigenea which follows here on p 566. It also 
has been wrested out of its real position and pitchforked at the end o± 
the story, though it is really a part of the Introduction or Prologue. 

The fact is that the description of the murder is the Supplement or 
Epilogue of the Love-Story and the 319 lines constituting it were com- 
posed after the completion of the original poem or Love Story itself 
in Zi-l-q‘ad 716 H. (p 307, verses 1-3). As Khusrau states that he took 
four months and some days to compose this Masnaci, his interview 
-with the prince miat be dated in Jamadi IL 716 H , when ‘ Alau-d-din 
was still alive As Khizr Khan was murdered in 718 H , the Epilogue 
describing that tragic event must have been written about three years 
after the completion of the original poem. • 

III 556, I 9 The prevalent languages of Bai and Bam. 

The ‘Aligarh text has the better readings, which are " Eai ” and 
“ Bum ”. ^.-^1 j ^ 3 p. 42, verse 2. 

The comparison is between Hindi, the mother tongue of the indigenes, 
and Persian and TurH, the languages spoken in Eai and Rum, the native 
lands of the rulers. The rhyme also leaves no doubt that the right reading 
is Rum Rai was the capital of the Modes and one of the most ancient 
cities on earth It was said to have been the birth-place of Zoroaster’s 
mother and was for long the chief seat of the Zoroastrian hierarchy. It 
■was situated on, what has been for ages, the chief high'way in Asia between 
e ast^d West, and its ruins lie about ten miles south-east of Teheran, 
ra geographers speak of it as * the mother of cities’ f I and 
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it is mentioned here as the archetype of the culture and civilization of 
Persia. -^Bead Bum for jSdm on 1 8, p. 657 also 

III 556, I 4 from foot He tdho has placed only guavas and quinces 

tn his throat toill say %t tb Itkejujuhe 

The words in the Text are t/Tj (p 43, verse 6), which mean 
‘ pears and quinces * There are very good grounds for holding that the 
guava IS tm exotic fruit which was introduced into India only by or after 
the advent of, the Portuguese There is also no doubt that the word itself 
IS derive,d ^m the indigenous name of the fruit in the language of 
Guiana. Sir George Watt states that is the common pear, Pyrus 
Communts , -^is the apple, Pyrus Malus, andt/T la the qumce, Gydonta 
Vulgaris (Commercial Products of India, p 910) In the list of fruits 
given by Abul Pazl mthe Jin, the is included among the " fruits 
of Turan ” Blochmann in his Translation substitutes ‘ guava ’ (Tr. I 65), 
but there can be httle doubt that this is an inadvertent error, “a careless 
rendering of an ambiguous word ”, as Yule puts it (H J s t> Guava) 

III 557, 1. 5 from foot The accesston of Kuiburd-d^n Mubarak on 
, ' ^.Sunday, ihe MGi of Muharram 716 H 

' v!^usrau gives Sunday, 24th Muharram 716 H , as the date of Qutbu-d- 
din’s accession. It was Sunday, ,18th April 1316, according to the Indian 
Ephemens.-P (I 124,1 13) gives 8th Muharram 717 which must be wrong. 
The CHI gives let April 1316 (p 291) Sir Wolseley has followed P. 
and taken the date as 7th (or 8th) Muharram, but the year as 116 H 1st 
April 18l6 was a Thursday, not a Sunday. . 

Ill 561, 1. 15 from foot By sending the canopy idurbdsh) 

The Durbash was not a ' canopy ’ but “ a staff, club, mace, bludgeon, 
pole or baton with which they keep the mob from pressing too close in 
public solemnities ” It literally means ‘ Have a care i Stand back i Begone i 
Give way' Keep at a distance'* So says Richardson in his Dictionary 
The Qhiydsu-l-Lughdt describes it as a double spear, a spear with two 
horns or branches which was used in ancient limes for keepmg the people 
at a distance durmg royal marches and processions Manuom tells us that 
when, the Begam Saheb (Shih Jahan’s daughter, Jahfin Ara) and other 
great ladies left their palaces, ” they were escorted by cavalry and infantry 
and eunuchs who pushed on one side every one they found in front of 
them The men servants held sticks of gold or silver in theu* hands 
and called out, ‘ Out of the way' Out of the way '* ” (Stona, I 220) These 
men were in fact the ‘ gurzbardars ’ (mace-bearers) of Bernier and 
Tavernier Baram states that the Durbash was borne by the servants of 
great men on the shoulders when their masters went out (136, 1 4) and 
the T M speaks of it as a two-branched ornamented baton 
III 583, I 6 from foot They can tell the futweby the breath of their 
^ nostrils 

This IS a reference to the Stoai a-vidyd, a most curious method of 
divination which is mentioned oniy in Hindu literature, and seems to be 
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unfoiown elsewhere Abul Faal describes it as ” the ^aordinary sdence 
of predicting events by observing the manner in which thd breath issues 
from the nostrils.” His disquisition on the subject extends to six pages 
in Jarrett’s translation (Iw, Tr. IIL 282-237). Inhere is a reference to it 
also m the Travels of the Italian, Pietro della Valle, who appears to have 
been greatly impressed by what he learnt about it. The Indian Gioghis , 
he writes, “hove a carious way of divining by the breathing of a man, 
wherein they have indeed many curious and subtle observations, which I, 
upon trial, have found true.” He informs his readers that “ they have a 
book on the arts of divination, entitled * Damerdbigiaska’ ”, and that h'e 
hoped one day “ to gratify the curious reader with a sight of if in a trans- 
lation (Travels, Ed. Gray, I. 108 ; Old English Translation of 1666, 
pp 55-56). His editor, Mr. Gray, admits his inability to say what 
* Damerdbigiaska * stands for and the name, as printed, is certainly 
corrupt. I venture to suggest that it may ha a muddle or perversion of 
‘ Samudrikashastra *, the general designation in Sanskrit of the pseudo- 
sciences of Physiognomy, Palmistry, Auguries from birds and beaSts, the 
breathing of a man and other modes of vaticination. 

Ill 564, Z. 26 T7ie hellites tdho had accompanied hum {Earpdladeoa] 
also afforded food to the flames of the infernal regions. 

The mention of this custom by Amir Khusrau is worth’ noting and 
confirms what is said about it by Sulaiman, Mas'udi and other old writers. 
(See my note on E. D. I. 9). This immolation of male servants and 
dependants appeals to have taken place evdn after the fourteenth century 
and there is a reference to it in the Travels of Duarte Barbosa (o. 1616). 
Ho observes that when the King of Narsynga (Vijayanagar) dies, four 
or five hundred women " throw themselves into the fire and many men 
who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” (Tr. Dames, L 216-7). A 
still later example is recorded in the Madsira-l-ffmara, the author of 
whidi notes that when the news of the death of Baja Ramdas Kaohhwah 
in the Bangash province was received atBangata near Agra in 1022 AH., 
fifteen wives and twenty followers burnt themselves in the fire along with 
Ins turban. (II. 156-7). 

III. 565, I 5 He [Anangapala] fiased a hell hy the side of the two lions, 
in order that those who sought justice might strike it. 

The Boll of Justice is on institution aasooiated with the name of the 
Sasanian emperor Khusrau Anushirvan. The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, 
says that it was a custom in China for every governor to sleep with a 
bell at his head, communicating with a handle at the gate, which any one 
claiming justice was at hberty to ring. The statement is copied by 
Wrisi. (See Yule’s Cathay, Ed. 1866, p. cvi). The Mughal emperors 
nurnay^n {Akharnama, I 361=Tr. I 651), Jahangir (Tttga&.Tr. 1.7) 
anti Miammad Shah {SiyariH-Muiaakhirtn, Tr. Eeprint, I. 230) are all 
° -1 imitated the practice. Khusrau refers to ,the tradition that 
gapa a lafi revived the Persian custom. Ibn Batuta makes the identi' 
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oal statement alrnut UtntmlsK (591 infra) an3 He also speaSs 61 tHe Hon- 
statues Both legends are, probably, apooryph’al, but this is just the sort of 
thing that makes a strong appeal to the Oriental imagination. AmTr 
Khusrau’s fable of a famished orow ringing the bell and appearing as a 
complainant is found in different forms in the folklore of many lands. In a 
variant which is associated with Naushirvan's Bell of Justice, the suppliant 
is a donkey {Styaaatnama, Oh. V. Ed Schefer, 86 87, Bomb Lith. Pt. 1 
42-4; ‘Awfi, Jawaniiu-l-ntJeayat, I vi No. 890, J H.p 164) In the G*ssta 
Romcmorum, the animal which rings the Bell of Justice set up by the 
Boman emperor Theodomus, is a serpent which had been driven out of its 
hole by a toad. (TaleOV, Tr Swan, IT 80; Bohn’s Edit, p 182). In another 
analogue, the redress is sought by jackals suffering from the winter’s cold 
and the king is, according to Manucci’s version, the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir (Stona, 1. 164), but in Tod’s Bajaathan, the same story is told of 
Bawal Lakhan Sen, a simpleton who sat on the throne of Jaisalmer from 
1271 to 1276 A. 0 (Bd. Crooke, n 1210) 

III. 584, last line Each of ihem amassed a treasure amounttng to 
seventy babins 

Dowson tells us that this ho&tn must be ‘ BanH ’, vdiich in Bindi 
signifies ' a snake’s hole’ and in Hindu behef “ snakes keep guard overbid- 
den treasure.” But it is not necessary to go so far afield for the real form or 
meaning of the word, which should be read as os* Batin (also wntten Wain), 
t e. tank, (fistem. The Gujarati form is W&v, the Hindi Boo and. Baolt and 
all these forms are derived from the Sanskrit Wipi, i. e. a well, stepwell 
etc. This author has just told us that the Hindus are ” accustomed to dig 
pita for the reception of their hoards and some of them form an ewoaoaHon 
in their houses like a cistern for that purpose ” This ‘ Babin ’, Beote ' BaTin ’, 
18 that very pit or ctstern Indeed, his own definition of it as “ a large 
dstem, into which there ta a descent by a ladder on each of the four 
sides,” leaves no doubt that what he means is not a 'snake’s hole ’ but a 
tank or stepwell. Bimishqi’s contemporary, Ibn Batuta, also wntes thos * 

“ Here there was a bmn, which, in their language, means a very broad well 
with a stone casing and steps by which’ you go down to reach the water ” 
(Gibb, 218, Defr6mery, IV. 18). And the emperor Babur informs us that 
he “ directed a large Wain to be constructed, ten gae by ten. In the 
language of Biindustaii, they denominate a large well having a staircase 
down it. Wain.'’ (Memoirs, Tr Erskine, 342) There is an earber descrip- 
tion in Alberuni’s India also, which is, unfortunately, too long to quote. 
(Tr. II. 144) Ibn Batuta tells us that Ghiyasu-d-din Tnghlaq I had 
constructed in Tughlaqabad such a tank (or Bain) and had molten gold 
poured into it, which became a solid mass and was afterwards dissipated 
by his son Muhammad. (Defr4mery, III 214). 'Abdur-Raz:^ also informs 
us that in the Treasury of the King of Vijayanagar, there are chambers 
with excavations in them, filled with molten gold, forming one mass 
(B. B. IV. >109). These tanks or ewcavoHons most be the Batina of Ibn 
iS 
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Bafuta and the Baliins of DimlBh'qi. 

III. 586, ?. 4. But [Tim Batuta] suhsequently fell into disgrace for 
having visited an obnoxious Shaikh. 

Ibn Batuta tells ns that the name of the obnoxious Shaikh for 
visiting whom he unwittingly incurred the displeasure of the Sultan was 
Shihabo-d-din, The Shaikh’s offence, according to him, was that he had 
refused to take oflSce under Muhammad and lived for years in an under- 
ground dwelling which he had constiucted for himself near Behli. On 
being summoned again to court, he openly branded Muhammad Shah as 
a tyrant and when he refused to retract his statement, he was executed. 
(Gibb, 362 Notes, Defr6raery, IIL 293-8). It is worth noting that the 
T. M. (Text, 116, 1. 6) and Budauni tell a very similar anecdote about the 
Shaikhzada-i-Jam. B. has copied it from the T M. and tells it thus : “ They 
say, that one day SultSn Muhammad came on foot into the Oourt of 
Justice of Qazi Kamalu-d-diu, Sadr-i-Jahan, and said, ‘the Shaikhzada-i- 
Jam has called me a tyrant. Send for him that he may substantiate 
his charge of tyranny against me . When the Shaikhzada was 
summoned, he confessed to having said it and on being asked for the 
reasons, pointed to the Sultan’s practice of “ handing over to the 
executioners the wives and children ” of offenders The Sultan remained 
silent at the time, but ordered him soon afterwards to be bound and sent 
to Paulatabfid in an iron cage. He was afterwards brought back to 
Behli and cut into two pieces in the Sultan’s presence”. (Ranking, Tr. 
I. 818, Text, I 239-40). There can be little doubt of the identity of the 
two stories and of the two men This Shaikhzada-i-Jam is mentioned by 
Barani and he is said to have been hostile to the Saint Nizamu-d-din Auliya, 
whom Muhammad Tughlaq held in the deepest reverence It is also stated 
that he had been set up as a rival against Nizamu-d-din by Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak. (396, 1. 7 f. f ). He was a descendant probably of the Saint, 
Shaikh Ahmad of Jam or Zara, a town in Quhistan, which lies about 96 
miles S. B of Meshhed. (L. E C 356) 

111 587, Z. 5 from foot The foot-post is thus arranged. Each mile is 

divided into three equal parts called dawah, 
ioht<Ti signifies one-^rd of a mile. 

Ibn Batuta seems to have misunderstood the matter The Indian word 
‘ D[h]iwa ’ does not mean ” one-third of a mile ” but ‘ lunner ’ Barani tells 
us that in Saltan ‘Alau-d-din’s time, o'^ i. e. runners, were posted at 
oveiy half or quarter-mile. (203 U7jte=Text, 331, 1. 1) At page 244 again, he 
states tliat when famine prevailed in Malwa, the posts [Dhatoa] had gone 
off the road. (Text, 481, last line) This word ‘ Dhawa' is used in the same 
sense in hvo other passages. (Text, 330, L 18 and 447, last line) Budauni 
informs us that Muhammad Tughlaq “posted a chain of ‘ dhawa,’ that is 
to say, 1 azks oi lunnors, as guards at distances of one Kuroh along the 
whole road from 'Dehli to Deogir”. (Text, I, 226, Tr 302). Wassaf 
a 0 cc ares tlml ioot-soldiers (otherwise, pdiks) arc called in the Ian- 
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gnage of the people of India ‘ dakk * ” [dhaoak (43 ante) ‘ Dhava ’ is the 
Marathi form of the Sanskiit Dhavaka, runner, from DJiava, to run. I 
have suggested elsewhere that the Anglo-Indian “ Dawk ” may be derived 
from the same source. (See my “ Notes' on Hobson-Jobson ” in Ind. Ant 
LVrtl'. 1929, 8 V Dawk) ■ i - - 

Ibn Batuta’s error may have been due to his ignorance of the Indian 
vernaculars (Jne of the many meanings of m Arabic, De Gneje tells 
us, IS ‘ the distance at which the human voice can be heard ’ (Ed Kburd^- 
bih, Text, 188, 1. 11 and Notes, p 211) This may be about one-third of a 
mile It would seem as if the Moor had confounded the Arabic D'cmoa 
with the Marathi Dhava 

III 587, Z 3 from foot. The wall which surrounds Dehlt ts eleven 

oiibits thick. 

Yule complains (Cathay, Ed Oordier, IV, 46) that the dimensions 
which Ibn Batuta gives of the Qutb Minar are absurdly exaggeratedj but 
there is no over-statement here Sir John Marshall bears witness to bis 
accuracy and says that the fortiBoations of Jahtopanah are some twelve 
yards in thickness (Monuments of Muslim India m the 0 H I XTI 687) 
The word which has been rendered as “ Cubit ” must therefore have been 
used for the-Indian ‘ Gaz ’ or ‘ Yard ' . _ 

III. 588, Z 13 The people hnoum hy the name of Samirah do not eat 
with any one, and no one lAust look at them when (hey eat 
The reason was, most probably the superstitious dread of the ‘ evil 
eye ’ of the ‘ liver-eater ’ or jiy- g t? E D. I 831 and my note The 
author of the Jfoastru-Z-Z/wwrd says that this is also called 

Dain This is the Hmdi form of the Sanskrit Dakxni, and the Gujarati 
S I ■* Dakan (LH 313, 1 3) The Samirah are of course the Sumras, but 
Ibn Batflta has mixed them up with 'add used the term also for their rivals, 
the Sammas 

III 590, Z 15. The city of Dehlt was conquered in 684 {1184 A D) 
I read the same date inscribed upon the mihrab of the 
- great mosque of the city 

M The exact date of the conquest of Dehh has been the subject of dispute 
for more than seventy years and is still a moot poiat Indeed, two divergent 
dates, 1191 and 1193 A C, have been sponsored very recently by 
Sir Wolseley.Haig and Sir John Marshall within the covers of one and 
the same volume of the Cambridge History of India (in. 42 and 676). 
But whichever of them, whether 687 H or 689 H , is correct, it is oertain 
that Ibn Batuta’s 684^ H is wrong and impossible. Ibn Batuta must 
have read the inscription incoriectly from a distance and supposed the 
units figure to be j instead of - ^ or (C P K. D 22-23 Note) 

III. 597, Z 14fx'om foot It was this prince {Muieeurd^n Katquhad] 

who built the minaret of the Northern Goutt 
’ of the great mosque at Dehh which hds no 

L . equal in the toorld. 
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Here again, two similarly Bonnding names have misled the Moor. The 
Minaret is, of course, the Qutb, but Ibn Batuta has confused Mu‘izzu-d-dm 
Kaiqubad and Mu‘izs 5 U-d-dm Muhammad-i-Sam, whose viceroy, Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak began and erected the first storey of the great Tower. 
(Futuhai, 3^ infra). Sir John Marshall (C. H. I. Ill, 678 note) observes 
that “two short Nagari records of 1199 A. I) carved on the basement 
storey indicate that the Mmar was founded in or before that year ”. 

III. 598, 1. 4 One of Us n&ighbows sent him {Muizzvird-dfvn\ some food to 
appease hie hunger , etc. 

A somewhat similar tale is found m the T. M (59, 1. 10) and is copied 
by B. Mu'izzu-d-din is said to have died in captivity of hunger and thirst. 
It is further stated that the Sultan composed m prison a quatrain of which 
the last two lines are thus rendered by Banking . “ My eye which used to 
see the gold of the mine and the invisible jewel, Today, alas • is blinded 
for lack of bread.’* (Tr. I. 228 ; Text, L 165). The anecdote and the verses 
also are most probably apocryphal. Mu*izzu-d-din is said by Barani as well 
as Ibn Batuta and the other chroniclers to have been in the last stage of 
paralysis, for some time before his death. His excesses of all sorts had 
reduced him to a state of mental and physical imbecility and his composi- 
tion of a Ett6a‘i in such circumstances is unthinkable. The quatrain ‘shrieks 
forgery aloud ’, but it is interesting to note that the popular rumour which 
Ibn Batuta picked up in the Idth century was still circulating and well- 
remembered when Yahya bin Ahmad compiled his chronicle in the middle 
of the IBth. The story derives no additional title to credit because Ibn 
Batuta teUs us that he had heard it from an " eyo-witness of the fact ". We 
may perhaps vouch for Ibn Batuta and postulate that he is not romancing, 
but who will vouch for his ‘ eye-witness’? 

III. 598, 1. 10. He {Sultan J alalu-d-din Ftruz Khaljt] built the palace 
which bears his name. 

If Ibn Batata is referring to the palace which is styled ‘Kushk-i-Birfiz 
(orFiruzi) * by the Dehli chroniclers, and called ‘ Blue Palace * inPowson’s 
translation, it may be said with confidence that the Tangierme is again in 
error. The Kushk-i-Piruzi is said by Minhaj to have been the royal resi- 
dence in the reign of Eaziyya. (Text, 185, 1. 18 , B. D H. 333). It is also - 
certain that it was in the occupation of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud as well as 
Balban. (I& 197, 1. 20 ; 208, 1. 13; E D. II. 342, 346). There was also a 
KushTcri-Sabz, (E. D. II. 345, 382), a Kushk-i-Val (Barani, 178, I. 6) 
and a Kmhk i-Sufid (E. D. II. 806, 338, 340, 342) 

III. 598, 1 , 13 from foot. Deoglr which is also called the country of 

Kataka. 

Ibn Batuta’s memory for strange names ”, remarks Mr. Gt-ibb, “ was 
never of the best*’, (p 368). And Yule also observes that this Moorish 
traveller frequently ** errs in regard to proper names and sometimes even 
wnfoun^ them in a most perplexing manner *’. (Cathay, IV. 45). ‘ Kataka * 
ppeors o e a mistake for some such name as ‘ Karpataka * or a mis- 
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writing of ‘ Ennnakara * In the very next sentence, he avers that 

"Deogir is the capital of Malwa andof Marhata ” The mention of M^wa 
in this connection, also engenders snspioion, though the statement may be 
founded on the fact that before 1344 A 0 , in which year Muhammad 
Tughlaq reconstituted the administration of the southern part of his em- 
pire, Malwa and the Bekkan provmces were under one governor, Qutlugh 
Elian, whose head-quarters were at Deogir. Malwa was then made an 
independent or separate province with its capital at Dhar (251 ante) and 
placed under the infamous ‘Asdz Ehummar ’ Ibn Batuta had then left Dehh. 
III. 614, 1 9 from foot Sdhau'd^din Ou^tasp. 

“ Gushtasp ” and “ Girshasp ” are frequently confounded by copyists 
in Persian Manuscripts See my Note on Vol II 810, 1 8 B speaks of him 
as Bahadur Girshasp (I. 226=Tr. 304) F. calls him Bahau-d-din Girshasp 
and says he was the son of Muhammad's uncle and governor of Saggar. (I 
185, 1 18) Barani says just like Ibn Batata, that Bahau-d-din was the son 
of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq’s sister and was “ Irtz^-Mamdlik ” in the 
reign of that Sultan (428,1 8) Mr Vincent Smith is mistaken in describ- 
ing him as the sister’s son of Muhammad Tughlaq. (0 H I 241) He 
was not Muhammad’s nephew, but his cousin. (T A 96, 1 8) 

III 616, Z. 1 Hts flesh teas cooked mth rice Some was sent to his 
children and hts tetfe 

Some of Ibn Batuta 's stones are undoubtedly tall and his “ rigma- 
roles ” about Santons who lived for two hundred or more years and were 
present on one and the same day in Mecca and also Assam (Lee, 197 , Gibb, 
270) have been justly dended by Yule, Elosegarten and others This blood- 
curdling tale of Muhammad’s mohgmty and vindictive rancour may 
appear incredible, but there are parallels in the written “ annals of human 
devilry ”, as well as in popular folklore The Buranjisor indigenous chroni- 
cles of Assam relate that the son of the Brahman Mmister of Nilambar, 
the E[hyen Ejng of Eamatapur, seduced the queen The king put his 
wife’s paramour to death and immediately afterwards invited the father to 
a banquet, made him eat his son’s flesh and then told him the whole story. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 42, see also Ibid, 74 and 160, where two other 
instances of this identical barbarity are recorded). It is also related of 
another homioidaLjnamao who sat upon a throne m Thatta, Muhammad 
Baqi Tarkhan, that if einy of his officers incurred hia displeasure, " he 
was cut mto pieces, which were placed in dishes and sent to his house, 
as a warning ” {TariJch-t-Tdhtrt in B D I 280) Similar narratives of 
equally diabolical modes of enjoying ‘ the luxury of revenge’ are familiar 
to students of storiology Liegends and ballads relatmg how the Punjab 
hero Basalu killed Baja Hodj, the paramour of his faithless wife, H&m 
Kokilan, and made her eat a fncassee of his heart and liver, are “ on 
the hps of every bard m the Punjab”. A European analogue may 
be found in the ninth Novel of the fourth Day in Boccaccio’s Decameron 
This Dov^ IS said by competent eritics to be fooqded on fact, oq q 
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real event m the life of the Provencal poet Cabestan, or the history of 
a cmeader Knight named De Conoi and the wife of the Lord dn Payel, 
(Clouston, loG. ctt, II 188-196). 

in. 616, 1. 21. He placed Shccilch 'Imddu-d-din who resembled him 
... under ihe royal canopy. 

The Shaikh Tmadn-d-din, who is said by Ibn Bathti to have * deputised ’ 
for the Sultan and acted as his double, must be the Maliku-l-Muluk 
*Imadu*d-din of Barani, who tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq presented 
to him seventy laks of tangae on a certain occasion. (464, last line, and 
461, 1. 7 f . f ). Ibn Batuta says that he was the uterine brother of Shaikh 
Ruknu-d-din Multani and grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakanya 
(Defremery, UI. 303, 323) 

III. 617, 1. 3 This [Karachil]'^ is a vast mountain ten days* 
onarch from D^li. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this ‘Karachil' is either Kurmachal, 
[the old Hindu name of Kumann] or Gargachal, i e. the Gagar hills 
which are a portion of the outer Himalayan range in Kumaon. The 
distance between Dehli and the mountain is put at ten days* journey, 
ije about 200 miles. Dehli is in Lat 28°-39'' N , Long. 77®-18'' E , Almora 
is in Lat. 29°-86^ N., Long. 79“-4t2^ E., which works out as a map-distance 
of about 176 miles. Ibn Batuta says elsewhere that the country possessed 
mines of gold and gazelles which yielded musk. (Defremery, HI. 488-9) 
This also points to Garbwal, which has always been reputed for its 
auriferous deposits and its musk. There are gold washings in the 
Alaknanda and Bhagirathi valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Path 
Dun. (U. P Gazetteer, XXXVI, (Garhw&l), pp, 115-6). The district at the 
foot of the mountain which the hillmen owned but which they “ could not 
cultivate without the permission of IbeSult^,” and paying tribute to him, 
was the Terai. The two other toponym mentioned in this account, have 
hitherto defied elucidation, probably because they have been both spelt 
wrongly. Ibn Batuta’s Memoirs were written, not by himself, but dictated 
orally in 1366 A. C , more than ten years after he had left this country, to 
an African amanuensis who was entirely ignorant of Indian geography, 
He was, at the time, in possession of no notes or memoranda, as all his 
books, papers and belongings had been totally lost m the two ship-wrecks 
which he had suffered on the west coast near Cahcut. " He relied,” Mr 
Gibb remarks, “ entirely on his memory and his memory was liable to slips 
and confusions He sometimes transposes the order of the towns in his 
itinerary ” (?oc cif 12), For instance, he places Dhar before Dijain, instead 
of after it, and Ajodhan after Abohar, instead of before it. {Ibid, 361, 
863). Elsewhere, Mr Qibb states that ** the unfamiliarity of the names also 
often leads to strange perversions, especially as Ibn Batuta attempts to 
wpTOduce them from memory after a lapse of twenty years”. {Ibid. 

). ho confuses Kaylukari, a small port near Eamnad, on the 

loman cl coast, with a place somewere in China and transports it to the 
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China Seas {Ibid 366) and mixes up Narwar near Gwalior with Parwan 
near Kabul In the circumstances, I venture to suggest that ‘ Warangal ’ 
IS a perversion, by tiansposition of the consonants, either of J Garhwal 
or of Dewalgarh, the old capital of Garhwal in the fourteenth century. 

Ibn Batuta has, in fact, “ rendered a strange name by one more famibar ” 
{Ib 33) So, Jtd^a may be a miswriting of ‘ Jandia ’ or ‘ Cbandia,’ 
I e Chandipur, which is even now a well-known place in Gaihwal It is 
also called Chandi and is mentioned as ‘ Ohandi ’ in the Shahjaban Nama 
of ‘Inajatulla It is tbeie said to be a dependency of Srinagar (the capital 
of Garhwal), ‘ and to lie outside the Dun of Kilaghar’ (B D VU 107) 
Cunningham assures us that Chandpur or Chandipui was the old capital 
of Garhwal before the foundation of Shiinagar (A G. I 856, see also U P 
Gazetteer, XAX VI (Garhwal), pp 155*6) See also my notes on HI 241, 
last line and 464, 1 7 Chandipur is shown in Constable, 25 C b 
III 617, I 4 from foot Only three chiefs escaped— the Commandei 

NaJcbta, Badru-d-din Maltk Daulat Shah and 
a {bird whose name I have forgotten 
‘ Nakbia ’ is the Nikpai Sar-i-daioat-dar (Chief Inkstand-bearer, 
t.e. Secretary or Eecord-Keeper) of Barani (464, 1. 6 f f ) isfi in Persian 
means ‘of auspicious footsteps’, but this man may have been a Mongol, 
as Nakpai was the name of one of the Chaghtai Khans of Turkestan 
This Malik Badru-d-dTn Daulatshah was the son of Malik Pakhru-d- 
din Daulatshah and is mentioned by Barani as 2khurbak, Master of the 
Stables, under Sultan Piruz (627, 1 4 from foot) His father Pakhiu- 
d-din was one of the great nobles of Ghiyasu-d-din and Muhammad' 
Tughlaq {Ibid 424, 1. 6 , 464. 1 11) 

III. 619, I 6 Amir Hnshanj, when he heard this rumour, fled to an 
infidel prince named Bur ah' Ah who dwelt in lofty 
mountains between Daulatabad and Kukan Tanah 
This Mahk Hushau] cannot be traced in Barani, but bis rebellion on 
hearing a false report of Muhammad Tughlaq’s death is mentioned in the 
TariTck-t-Mubarakshahi (Text, 106, 1 8) and it is still another point of 
contact between Ibn Batuta and Tabya bin Ahmad. Ibn Batuta informs us 
that Mahk Hushanj was the son of Kamalu-d-din Qurg and was governor 
of Hanm when he himself arrived in India m 1334 (IH 148) Thedistnctto 
which he fled after the fizzhng out of his revolt is exphmtly stated to have 
been near Thana, in Konkan It was, I suggest, the small state of Jawhar 
The petty pnnce also, with whom he sought an asylum and who dehvered 
him up to the tender mercies of Muhammad, can be identified with a consi- 
derable approach to certainty, although I am not aware of any one having 
attempted to do so The clue is found in the Imperial Gazetteer. We read 
there, that “ up to 1294 A C , Jawhar, which lies partly in the north- 
eastern and partly in the north-western part of Thana district, was held 
by a Varh chief The first Koh chief, Paupet a, also known as Jayaba, 
obtained a footing m Jawhar, by a device similar to that of Dido Jayaba 
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was succeeded liy fiis son Nimsah, on whom the Sultan of Dehli (MuHammad 
Tughlaq) conferred the title of Eaja. So important was the event in 
the history of Jawhar, that June 6, 134S A. 0., the day on which the title 
was received, has been made the beginning of a new era which is still used 
in pubhc documents.” (XIV. 87-88). These facts, which are extracted 
from the local annals of the State, show that the Bw'dbraiJi of the 
African globe-trotter can be no other than the Koli Pauperah who first 
founded the dynasty still ruling in Jawhar. It was his son, Nimsah, who 
was recognised in 1343 by Muhammad, perhaps as a reward for the 
loyalty which his father had displayed a few years earlier, in handing 
over the rebel who had taken sanctuary with him. 
m. 620, 1 . 5. And befwe him [Sultan Mtihammad], was can'ied the 
Ghashiya or saddle-dolih. 

However unsatisfactory Ibn Batuta may be when he “ writes at second- 
hand or repeats what he had heard,” he is accurate in describing what he 
had himself seen, Shams-i-Siraj mentions the ^ ^ W “ saddle-covering of 
a horse ” among the 21 Sikkas or Insignia of Eoyalty which could be borne 
only by the Sultan. (Text, 108, 1. 3). Among the Selauqs and Mamluks also, 
the royal Ohashiya — covering for a saddle— was carried before the ruler 
in public processions and was one of the royal insignia (Houtsma, B. L, 
II. 142, 8. V. Ghashiya). 
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VOL IV. HRUZ TUGHLAQ TO MUHAMMAD SOR. 

IV. 4, 1. 1. History of the Kings as the events are related tn the 
Zafam&ma and the Tarlkh-i-Hazrat Salt^t Sh'oarL 

' Hazrat Saltanat Sh*nari’ is not a personal name, bnt an encomiastic 
epithet of Saltan Sh&hrakh. Its literal meanmg is ‘ having the charac- 
teristics of a Saltan, or the qoalities of a person fit for Imperial sway ’ 
This Tarikk^Hazrcd Saltanat 8h*uart was one of the three works which 
Hafiz'i-Ahra is known to have written. The first of them was a Qeographi- 
cal treatise or Desonption of the World, written between 817-323 HI, in 
which a great deal of historical matter also was incorporated. The second 
was a Gleneral History of the World, dedicated to Sultan Shahruhh 
and coming down to A.H. 820. The third a was another Heneial or 
Universal History entitled ZtAdatu^Tatodrikh^ the compilation of which 
was began in 826 H and completed in 830 It earned the narrative npto 
829 H The Tarikh^^Hazrat Saltanai-Bh'udrx or Tarikh-t-ShahruJeht is 
the second of these three works and the first Edition of the Zubdatu-t- 
Tatoarikh or Tarikh-t-Batsonghori The only portions which Hafiz-i-Abru 
himself wrote mboth these works are the Continaation of Eashida-d-din’s 
History from 703 H to the accession of Timor and that of Nizama-d-din 
Shami’s ^afarndma from 806 to 819 H or 829 H (Barthold in Hoatsma, 
E. L, 218 , Tarkestan, Tr 65-56) All the rest is an example of the 
wholesale plagiarism \riuoh is only too common in Oriental Literature. 
The iiassages translated below are taken from a volume contaming 
extracts copied from a Ms of a portion of the Zubdatu-t-Tauoarikh which 
belonged to Mr J Bardoe Elhot (Biea, Persian Oatalogae, 183, 421-4:, 
991 ; Supplement, p. 16). 

Uafiz-i-Abru’s works are referred to more than once in the 2tin, (Tr 
TT. 86 ; ni 1, 212, 826), but Abul Fazl had a very poor opinion of them 
He even states that he and Banakati *' have indalged in vain imaginings 
and recorded stories that have no foundation in fact iloc at HI 11) 
Judging from Oowson’s extracts, in which the Biyah is said to “ fall into 
the sea in the country of Eambaya’’ and the Jumna to jom “ the 
Indian Sea near Gujar&t” (p 4 infra), the author may be said to have 
deserved these mordant remarks It is due, however, to Hafiz-i-Abru to 
state that Dr 0. F. Oldham tMnbs that the passage about the Biyah is 
taken from some anmont work and refers to the time when the Sutlej and 
the Biyah jointly flowed to the Bann of Kachh, and the united stream 
was known as the Biyah. (J B A. S 1893, p 72). 

Haflz-i-Abru’s laqah is given by Elliot and others as Nuru-d-din, but 
Dr Barthold points out that this is a mistake due to a statement of Abdur- 
Bazzaq’s and that it was really Shihabu-d-din (Turkestan, Tr. 55; 
Hoatsma, E, L. H 213) 

IV. 7, Z 3 from foot In the year 765 the Sultan marched 

against Jjdkhnauti. 


49 
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Becte, 764, as in the T. M. (B. I. Text, 124, 1. 12). Firhz really left 
Dehli on the 10th of Shav7wal 754 and returned on 12tb Sh‘aban 755 H. 
(Baram, T. F. 587, 596, T A 114, 116, F I 146, 1. 4). The chronology 
of the TariJch-i-Miibarahshaht is not infrequently at fault, in regard to 
the reign of Firuz Tughlaq. The dates of several events differ from those 
given by the contemporary historian Shams and some found in Dowson’s 
extracts are, moreover, not always identical with those given by Nizamu^d- 
din and F., although the last two authors have copied their accounts almost 
word for word from Yahya 

rV. 7, last line. Wh«n Tie [Sultan Ftruz] reached KuraTchur, 

The name is wrong. The correct reading is ‘ Gorakhpur’, as in the 
B I. Text of Barani, 687, 1 13, as well as in the T. A (114), F (L 146). 
and the T. M (B I Text, 124, last line). The person who is called Saja 
of Gorakhpur here is probably identical with Shams-i-Siraj ’s Raja of 
Champaran. See my note on III 294, 1 12 

rV. 8, last line. There [at Harhukhir], he built a fortified place which 
he called Firuzahdd. 


Barani speaks of this Firuzabad as a town near Bhatner. (666, 1 10). 
It IS distinguished as * Firuzabad-i-Hamikhera ’ by Shams (B. B. III. 354) 
and is identical with the ‘Fort of Firuz * of the Zafarnama and Maltuzdt. 
(B. D III. 427, 491. q. v my note) The village of Hamikhera still exists 
and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa. This ‘ Harbi-Khir F.’s ‘ Bar 
Khetra Bnggs’ ‘ Pery Kehra Eaverty’s ‘ Biri Khera ’ (Mihran, 269 
note) and Dowson’s ‘Hari Khira’ are all copyist’s perversions or conjec- 
tural emendations which are of no value What Shams calls ‘Laras’ 
(E D.m 298-9) is turned into ‘ Arasan ’ by the T. M. (126, 1. 1), ‘ Ras ’ by 
B. L (L 246=Tr. 327) and ‘Abasin ’ or ‘ Absin ’ by F I (1. 149, 1. 17). 

IV 9, I 20, He was waited upon Maltlc Shailehedda Bustdmt who 
had left the country by royal command. 

He had been really banished from the country. He had been a 


partisan of the Khwaja-i-Jahan Ahmad Ayaz and had taken a prominent 
part m the abortive attempt to set up a real or putative son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq on the throne, as a rival to Firuz. (Barani, 543, 1. 21, 646, 1 8). 
Barani says that he was the (488, L 1) and F. under- 

stands this to mean that he had married Muhammad Tughlaq’s sister’s 
daughter or niece (L 138, 1 6 f. f.), but according to the T A (106, L 3), 
he was the husband of the Sultan’s own sister. Sir W. Haig has followed 
the T. A (G. H I. Ill, 166) The word is equivocally used in Persian 
for son-in-law’ as well as ‘ brother-in-law’, as the son-in-law of the 
father is the brother-in-law of the son. Gardezi speaks of Abul ‘Abbas 
ilamrm EJiwauzmshah, who was married to Mahmnd of Ghazna’s sister, 
as the Sultan’s (z A 73, 1 14). Mr Bevendge also has pointed 
on at t 0 Persian * damad ' is, like the Tnrki ‘ izna ’, used both for ‘ soar 

raay^avo * I- Errata, p. xu). This Shaikhzdda 

eaconded from the well-known saint Bayazid-i-Bistami 
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(known also as liifnr bm ‘Isa), or from jani^n-d>dln Bistanil, wHo Sad 
bem ShaikbU'l-I^m in the reign of Nasirn-d-din Mabmnd and died in 
^7 A. H (T N. in E. D. II, 869) His personal name seems to have been 
Hissmu-d-din and be had the title of ‘Azam Mahk or 'Azamn-l-Mnlk. 

(T.M.I 20 .LIO, 127,H8) . 

IV 9, ? 6 from foot. Bayytd RMuldar tclio had come tokh fhe envoys 

fi’om Lakhnautt 

‘Bas^dar’ is only the title or designation of his office TTih real 
name was Sayyad *Alan-d-din. (Barani, 580, 1 8 f f ) ‘ Bashldar ’ signifies 
* envoy, ambassador or officer m charge of envoys.' Bsihaqi uses the word 
in the last sense' (853, 1 3 , 360, 1 -10) The Sayyad had been sent as the 
envoy of J^irhz from Dehli to Bengal and came back to Delhi along with 
and in charge of the ambassadors from Lakhnanti 
rV. 10, 1. 4 from foot When he reached Stkra, he attacked tt and 

the Bat took to flight There Shdkar KhJd^n, 
, . ihe daughter of Bat Sadhan, totih Adaydh, teas 

taken prisoner 

The spelling of the place*name is uncertain and there are several 
vai^nts, ‘Sankra', ‘Sangra’, ‘Satghara', ‘Sonkhora’ and ‘Sikhra’ (T A 
116, 1. 10, B..I 246=Tr 329, Z W. 897, 1 20, T M 129, 1 6) I venture 
to suggest that the £ai was the mler of what is now known as Sarangarh 
State It IS dtuated bet'^ een the Bilaspur and Sambalpor States on the 
west and east, while the Mahanadi divides it from the Baigarh State and 
theZamindary of Cbandanpur-Fadampur on the north Sarangarh town lies 
thirty-two miles north-west of Sambalpur (I G XXJf 17) Constable, 32 
0 a. "Lat. 21'’-36' N , Long SS"-?' B Stirling mentions the Baja of 
Sarangarh u one of the Feudatory Chiefs of the Suba of. Onssa who had 
a Mansab of 500 horse, and owned 81 Zemindans, oontaining 61 forts 
(Account of Orissa, 66) Dowson's translation of the passage is not quite 
correct ,*Adayah’ is not a proper name, as he makes it, but is * • , t «. * with 

a daya ' or ' nurse' and this is how. the word has been understood by Hajji 
Dabir. (Z W- 897, 1. 20) The young girl was taken prisoner totih her ‘ nurse* 
jSf *1 jI, (T.M. Text 129, 1 6) -The name Shakar Blatuu, is evidently 
assigned.to her by anticipation It must have been given to her after con- 
version to Islam See my Note on VoL HE 812, L 5 f f 
rV. 11, Z 9 Bat Bir Bhandeo eent some persons to sue for peace. 

A series of ^contemporary inscriptions which have been discovered m 
Onssa leave no 'doubt that this Baja was Vira Bbflnu Deva HI, who 
ruled in Ea^ak [Cuttack] from Shaka 1274r5 to 1300*1, or 1862-3 to 1378-9 

A. 0. (M If Ohakravarti, ‘ On the Canga Kings of Orissa ', J A S B. 1908, 
pp. 184, 136; Bakhaldas Banerjea, History' of Orjssa, I 282-3) 

IV. 11, V 13 The Sultan fell back and hunted tn Padmavati 
1 1 The T. M., reads "Padmavati and Baramtalavli " (129, last hne), and 

B. has " Padmavati.and ParamtalSv " (L 247. Tr 829), but ‘ Faram ' looks 
Uhe a duplication and misreading of * Fadma' and ' Faramtalav ' may be 
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a pervereion of ‘ "P&dm&sthala \ The jangle of Padmavati must have been 
somewhere near ‘ Padma Kshetra,* the old Hindu name of Konarak, the 
Bla(^ Pagoda, which is situated twenty miles north-east of Puri (Jagan- 
nath). There is a famous temple of the Sun there, which is said to have 
been founded originally by Ejnshna*s son, Samba, who is believed to have 
been cured of his leprosy by the god, Surya. (Stirling, Account of Orissa, 
p. 143 ; Nundo Lai Ley, Classical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, 8 1 Padmakshetra). There is a pargana called Padampur, even now 
m Cuttack district. Puri is 47 miles south of Cuttack. Khurda is 26 miles 
south-west of Cuttack or 30 miles north-west of Puri and Konarak [Padma 
Kshetra] is about 20 miles north-east of Puri, As the Sultan is stated to 
have pursued the Baja for one day’s mar(di only and then retreated and 
hunted the elephants in the neighbourhood, the forest must have been at 
no great distance from Banarasi (Cuttack). It may be noted that Piruz 
is said, by Shams, to have gone on to Jagannath, which lies aowih west of 
Konarak, a/%er the elephant hunt. 

IV. 11, 1. 17. There toaa in the vicinity of Bardar a Mil of earth 
through the midat of which a large river fotced and 
fell into the Satladar (JStdlej), Thia river waa called 
Sarauti 

Var, Barwar. (T. M, 130,1.9). Parwar, (P. I. 147, 1, 10 f. f.). Can 
jljj* be meant for j'uj Bupar? “The Sutlej issues from the Siwalik 
hills into the plains at Bupar and the head-works of the Sirhind canal 
are at Bupar”. (L Q. XXIII 18). Thornton also states that at Bupar, 
the Sutlej breaks “through the low sand-stone range of Jhejwan”. 
(p 952). Perhaps, this range is “the hill of earth” mentioned in the 
passage Tho Sarsuti “rises in Sirmur, and divides into two branches, 

the more easterly being called Chitang, the more westerly, the Sarsuti, 
and during great floods, unites with the Markanda, which is sometimes 
described as one of its ofEsets Tho Markanda runs near Shahabad south 
of Ambala and Banking thinks that the Salimah of this author is the 
M^kanda, (B. 1. 330 note), but the two names bear no phonetic resemblance. 

IS, perhapa, a misreading or miswriting of Sanba or the Sonba. 
The Salima is said to have flowed “ on the hither side of the mountain ” 
and this fits in with the river Sonb or Sonba. 


IV. 12, I, 10 from foot. Tn 77d B., Zafar Khan died tn Qujarcct, 

The chronology is conflicting and not easy to fix. The T. A. (117, 
1 16) gives 773 and so also B (L 250=’Tr. 1. 333) and 5ajji Dabir (898, 
1. 8), but P. (I 148, 1 9) puts the event into 775 H. (June 1878-4 A. 0.). P. 
is followed in the C H.I., where the date is 1373 A C. (p.l82). The 
appointment of Damghani as governor of Gujarat is placed by Yabya 

Nizamu-d-din (117, 1. 17) and P. G. 148, 1. 11) 
mto 778 H., but Shams dates his revolt in 782 H. (497, 1. 4 f. f ). Sir W. 

ibaf rebelhon before 1377 A C. 

» 'H. (u H. I 182), A poaaible explanation of the discrepancy. 
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may be that the revolt or its suppression took place some time after the 
appointment. It is stated by all the anthorities to have been the result 
of his inabihty to fulfil his engagements. The feoffees who r(»e against 
him did so, probably, after he had been some time in office and when they 
found hiB exactions intolerable. 

IV. 12, 1. 8 from foot Prince Fafft Khan died at Kanffiur 

A slight change in the diacritical points will turn this into Eithor, a 
well-known town in the Mawana talml of Mirat district, 19 miles north- 
east of Mirat town (L G. XVEE 235). Constable, 27 C a. 
rV. 13, 1. 7 from foot The fief of Oudh toas placed under Malik 

Etsamurl-Mulk and Etedmu-d-din Ncaoa 

As only one man must have been appointed as governor, the conjunc- 
tion IS redundant and should be deleted. It is not in the B. L Text (183, 
1 5). The name of the feoffee is given as Hisamu-1-Mulk only by F. also, 
d 148, 1. 8 f. f ) Malik Nawa was governor of Mult^ under Muhammad 
Tughlaq (Barani, 482, 1. 14) and Malik !l^samu-d-din-i-Nawa is mentioned 
as one of the three great Amirs employed as commanders of divisions 
by Firuz Shah in his Bengal campaigns (Shams, T F. 115, 116, 117, 
161=B D m. 295, 296, 308). 

This Huamu-l-Mulk, the fiefholder of Oudh, may have been either 
Hisamu-d-din-i-Nawa himself or his son. He appears to have died during 
the life time of Firuz and his son Saifu-d-dln is said to have been appomted 
in his stead as governor of Oudh. (T M 184, 1. 8). His sons are again 
mentioned as having joined Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlaq. (End, 146, 
last line , T. A. 122, 1 5 f f ). 

IV. 14, 1. 29 Ee huilt a fortress at Beoli, seven Tcos from Badaun. 

The T. A (118, 1. 10) reads the name as ' Bisauli * and so also F. (1. 149, 

1 8). Hajji Dabir has ‘ Siuh * (899, 1 1) and B * Babuh ’. (L 262=Tr L 335), 
Sir W. Haig thinks it must be the FirQzpur-Iklehri of the Indian Atlas, 
which lies about three miles from Bndaun (0. H. 1. 183 Note). But this 
emplacement can hardly be correct, as B. corroborates, from personal know- 
ledge, the statement of the T. M. as to the distance having b^ not three 
miles only, but seven Kos, t e about fourteen miles. He adds that he had 
seen the place and that it was, in his time, entirely ruined, though the old 
bricks and foundations still remained. (1. 252=Tr. 1. 386). Such testimony 
IS not easily invalidated and militates with decisive force against the 
proposed identification ‘Iklehri,* besides, bears very little phonetic 
resemblance to ‘Beoh’ or ‘Bisauli’. It cannot bo Bisauli, which is 23 
miles north-west of Budaun. (L G Vm. 247). Mr. H. E. NeviU 
suggests that it is Beoh, a village of pargana Satasi, which is an 
old Bite and nearer to the alleged seven kos from Budaun than Bisauli. 
(U.’P. Gazetteer, XV. 187). On 1 6, the Sultan is said to have entered 
the hillH of SaJidranpur, after passing through Ambala and SbahSbad, 
but the B. L Text of the T. M (134, 1 14) reads Bdntur, and this 
IS undoubtedly correct, as ‘Santourgarh’ was the capita} of Sirmfir 
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at this time. (See my Note on Vol. II. 366, L 6 f . f. ante). 

IV. 16, 1 . 2. Khan-i-J dhan sought refuge tui&i Koka Chauhan at Maharu 
The addition of three dots to the second letter will restore the name to 
tSjty- Machari, t e. Macheri, an old village 23 miles south of the town of 
Alwar. (LG. XVI. 224). The Khanzadas of Mewat are said by Mr. Crooke 
(Tribes and Castes, III 233), to be converted Jadon Bajputs. Sultan Biriiz 
Tughlaq is stated to have converted and given to one of their ancestors, 
who was named Lakhkhan Pal, the title of N^ar Khan and to another 
named Sumitra Pal, the dignity of Bahadur Khan. The descendants of 
these two men have come to be called Khanzadas (I. G. Art. Gurgaon, 
XTT. 401) Macheri may be derived from Matsyapuri, ‘ City of Matsya ’, 
the old name of the country of King Virata of the Mahabh&rata. 
rV. 17, 1. 1 from foot. Amir Husain Ahmad Iqhdl toho had separated 

from the party of the prince [Tughlag Shah] teas 
made prisoner. and leaded. 

The T A. (119, 1. 7 f f ) says, A ^ and so also B. 

(I. 255=Ti‘. I 38Q. “ "Who was one of the special favourites of Mnljammad 
Shah”. P. says he had joined or united himself with the party of 
Muhammad Shah, ^y, o'*! ^ (1. 150,1.11). The 

B, I. Text reads 3! ^ (140, 1 3). 

IV. 18, 1 . 3. Orders toere also sent to seize *Ali Khan. 

The B. L Text reads (140, 1 7), but must be a mistake for 

^U- uJlo Qhalib Khan, by which name he is called at 23, 28 and 82 tnfra. 
The T. A (119, 1. 7 f. f.) and F (1. 160, 1. 18) read ‘ Ghalib Khan' here, 
and so also the B I. Text of the T. M. everywhere else. 
iV. 18, I 5 from foot, [) 8 f«Ztdn Firuz died] after a reign of thirty- 
. seven years and nine months 

The T. A,, B and F, agree in making it 38 years and some months. 
As Firuz ascended the throne on the 24th Muharram 762 and died on 
18th Bamazan 790 H , he reigned really for thirty-eight (lunar) years, 
seven months and twenty-four days Dowson's Ms may have wrongly 
read*=^* for The B I Text has ^ j ^ (141, 1. 11), but the British 
Museum copy reads •="«> j ^ 5 - (iiid, footnote) 

IV. 18, Footnote. Be \F%ruz Shdh]iuas ninety years of age 

This is another averment which is demonstrably erroneous. B. (1, 258 
Tr 1. 336) and P, (I 150, 1. 14) go one better and assert that he was 
more than ninety ^ at the time of his death. But the contemporary chro- 
nicler, Shams, states that Firuz was bom in 707 H. (1307-8 A. C.) and was 
45 at the time of his own accession, (E. D. III. 276), fourteen at the 
Ghiyara-d-din and eighteen at that of Muhammad Tughlaq. 
must, therefore* have been in his 84th lunar year at the 
time of his death in Bamazan 790 H. or September 1888 A. C. He really 
ive or on y about eighty-one solar years. Elphinstone (p. 411) and many 
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other writers have been misled by F. In the C. H I m. 181, his age is 
put down as eighty-three years, bat the jears most be Innar, not solar 
rV 19, 1. 12. Sultan Amir Shah ofSamana. 

The name has been dislocated and muddled in the translation. The 
B. I Text reads ‘ Saltan Shah, Amir of Samana *. (112, J 8) He is the 
Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, who was afterwards mnrdcred by the Amirs 
of Saman i (p 20 post). He is called * Malik Saltan Shah’ at p 18 ante. 
IV. 19, I 15 from foot. Prince Muhammad Khan retired to the top of 

the mountains by hostile roads. 

The phrase in the text is c5l*U (142, 1. 13), and is synonyraoas 
T(yjth djL* I (5l*U, g t> M tJ. I 726, 1 2 It signifies, not ‘ hostile roads 
which IS neither idiomatic nor intelligible, bat roads other than and 
different to those ordinarily traversed, devious, annsed, unfrequented 
routes or tracks Literally, means * contrary or opposite’, i e reverse 
of or contrary to the customary, routes Oardezi uses the expression and 
says that when Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded Multan in 896 H., he marched 
by the ‘b, because ho thought that Baud, its Qarmatian ruler, woald 
be on his guard, if he marched along the *5—0 •h, * the direct, straight or 
ordinary route ’ (Z A 67, 1. 7 f f ) See also the T A (0, 1. G). wJl>c4 
is used for “ unfrequented roads ” by Shams-i-Siraj also (T F. 139, 1 12) 
IV 19, I 9 from foot. T^e royal forces follotoed to the confines of 

Gtealtyar tn pursuit 

This 18 now called Gulor or Gloler, a village situoted on the left bank 
of the Ban Ganga, about twenty miles to the south-west of Kangrn. The 
name is, however, applied to the whole tract round the village, which lies 
in Lat 82" N and Long 76"-l5' B and forms a principality of that name 
The Musalman writers spell the name always as * Gwdliyar \ c g Abul 
Fa 2 l Gitn Tr. II 319) and there is some justification for this spelling as 
Uttama, the author of a Sanskrit chronicle of the Gfilona kings, which 
was written in 1762 V S (1715 AO), calls it both “Gwaliyar ”, and 
“ Qulcr ” He asserts that the place was so colled because a cowherd or 
** Gwala ” pointed out to Harichand, who founded the state, about 1405 
A. C, a spot where ho had seen a tiger and a goat drinking water 
together. Harichand consequently shifted his residence there and called 
it Gwabyar (Dr Hiranand Shistri, * The Gulcria Chiefs of Kangra in 
theJ. P H.S 1912, pp 183-139, Arch. Survey Pep V. 151, I G XII 
310). Haripur in KSngra district is shown in Constable, 25 B a 
IV. 20, I 19. [dffllfX.] Jiuhn Janda teas made Jf'azir 

t/j in the T A (122, II 4 and 6) bnt in B (L 25S , I 312) 
Thomas also calls him Rukn Chand. (C P K D. 301) The clue to an explana- 
tion is obtained from Shams Manda’or* Jand ’seems to be on nbbro%irte*l 
or familiar form of * Junaidi’or Jnnaid. Vc fmow that this Hnkn-i-Jondi 
was the son of Hislmu-d-din Jnnaid or Junridi, who had been Muffow/i 
and Majm'itdar in the rcipn of Firnz (Shams, 91, 1 6 ; 4C0, 1.2 ; 407, 1. 0)* 
Hukaa-d-din, the son of Khwdja Jnnaidi, also called Kbwaja Jnnaid (469, 
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L 18; 470, 1. 19) is explicitly mentioned by Shams as having succeeded 
his father in the oflSce of Afustaufi. (482, 1. 2). The - Junaidi family had 
supplied many great officials to the Dehli Sultans, since the days of 
Nizamu-1-Mulk Junaidi, who had been the prime minister of Ibak and 
Ututmish. His son Ziau-l-Mulk Junaidi was murdered along with other 
Tajik officials by the mutinous Turk! nobles in 634 H. (T* N. in B. D. II, 
822, 825, 331) ‘Azizu-d-din Muhammad Junaidi, who was Chief Judge of 
Gwahor from 630 H. to 635 H., is also mentioned. (Ibid^ 327, 335). ‘Ainu-l- 
Mulk Nizam Junaid was made Vazir in 651 H. (76. 352). 

IV. 21, 1. 1. The length of the reign of Sultan Tughlik Shah was sioo 
months and eighteen days. 

Ajs he was killed on the2l8t of Safar 791 H., this implies that the date 
of his accession is taken by the author to have been the 4th of Sh*abw 790 
H. But F. (L 151, last line) says that he reigned for five months and 
some days. He must have reckoned from 18th Bamazw 790 H., the day of 
the death of Sultan Firoz. The T. A. gives him a reign of 6 months and 
18 days (122, 1. 2), reckoning, not from the day of the actual demise of 
Firuz, but from that on which he was placed on the throne with the 
consent and during the lifetime of his grandfather. R makes it 5 months 
and 18 days. (L 258=Tr. 342), 

IV. 22, 1. 7. And Bat Sarvar and other rats and rands .....joined the 
Sultan [Muhammad], 

Dowson notes that the Ms he has used has ji— * Sabir’, but that he has 
followed F. who calls him ‘ Sarvar ’ here (1. 162, 1 18) The T. A. has 
(128, 1. 4 f. f.) and Hajji Dabir jr- ‘Sanbar ’ (902, 1. 2). ‘ Sarwar’, 

‘ Shir ’ and ‘ Sanbar ’ are all impossible names for a Hmdu and the correct 
form is ‘ Sumer ’. See my note on 26, 1. 8 post, F. himself spells the 
name as jf- Sanbar at 1. 169, 1. 3 f. f. and ‘ Sumer ’ at 160, 1. 10. 
See also Dowson’s note on p. 50 post. Sumer, Samarsinha and Sumersinha 
are still common names. Sumerpur is the name of a town in Jodhpur 
(P. 0. G.) and of another in Hamirpur district, U. P. (Th 928). 
rV. 22, 1. 16. AJm Baler Shah .. ..encountered him at the village of 
Kundali. 

in the T. A. (122, last line) and F. (L 152, 1. 7 1 f.) is, 
probably, Kandhla. It was a Mahal in Sarkdr Dehli, Suba Dehli. (Zin, 
Tr. n. 287). Kandhla is now a station on the Dehli-Saharanpur Light 
Bailway, about 46 miles north-east of Dehli. The place is called Khondli 
in the C. H. I. HE. 190, but its situation is not indicated. 
rV. 23, 1. 8. The two forces drew up in battle array at the village of 
Basina near Pdntpat. 

Rede, Fasina, a village still existing about six miles to the south of 
P&nlpat, as the Post Master of Fanipat informs me. 

IV. 24, 1. 9. Mubashir Sajib-i-SulUini . . turned against Aim Baler. 

Dowson notes that he has adopted * Hajib’, the explanatory gloss or 
oonjeotoral reading o£ F. (L 163, 1 . 6), but that the sobriquet is given as 
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IV. 25, 1. 12. 

* Jab ’ in hiB Ma of tho T. M., ‘ Ohap * by B (I 261=:Tr 344) and ' Hab ’ in 
the T. A. (123, 1 18). It is in the B I. Text of the T. M. also (149, 
1. 10; 150, L 8) We have here, perhaps, another instance of tho practice 
of abbreviating or contracting familiar titles or sobriquets. ‘Jab’ or 
‘ Ohap ’ seems to be an abbreviation of Hajib, just as ‘ Janda * is of 
‘Junaid* This may also explain why Malik Ahmad, the sister’s son of 
Saltan JalSln-d-din Khalji, was called * Ahmad Chap’ We know from 
Baram that he also was Naib-i-Amir-i-ffojt6 (249, 1 16). The fact that 
both these men were Eajibs and that both had this nnnsaal sobiiqnet of 
‘ Chap ’ may be a mere coincidence, bat it is nevertheless worth noting 
Another arresting point of similarity between the two cases is that the 
epithet of Ahmad also is spelt ‘ Chap ’ by Barani (246, 249) and * Hab ’ or 

• Jab * in tho T A. (64, 1 5) 

IV. 24, 1. 13. 8o he [Abu Baler SMh] left DelUt, accompanied hy 

Malik Shdhin, Malik Bahri and Safdar Khan Sultani, 
and proceeded to the Kutila of Bahadur Nahtr. 

8tc in the B. L Text (149, 1. 18) also, bat according to the X. A 
(128, 1 20), F. (I. 168, 1 8) and B (I 261=:Tr 344), these nobles 
did not accompany Aba Bakr bnt were left behind at Dehli by that 
prince to look after his mterests in the capital in his absence. The 
Text reads caixTij imt compilers have 

Dowson says in a footnote that Kdtila “seems to be used here 
as a common noun and not a proper name” But this must be an erroi 
Kotla is mentioned as the name of a fortified town m Ti]ira in tho 
Am. (Tr JI 193) On page 53 tnfra, Dowson himself speaks of it as 
“ the fortress of Kutila belonging to Bahadur Nahir ’’ B also espeoially 
states that Abu Bakr fled to the “ Kotla-i-Meioat ’’, * e the (place called) 
Kotla, which was in Mewat. (I 261=Tr. 844 and 346) Dowson’s 
inconsistency and error are evinced by the foot that the Kutila mention- 
ed on this page and on page 25, 1 5, are both registered as place-names 
by himself in the Geographical Index (Vol VIII, p xxvi). Timur is 
said to have sent envoys to the * Shahr-i-Kutila ‘ City of Kutila of 
Bahadur Nahar ’ in the Zafarnama of Tazdi (B. D III 505), as well as 
m tho Malfusati-Timurt (lb. 449) This Kotla lies about eight miles 
south of Noh m Gurgaon district (KUiot, Races, IL lOOX Nsh is shown 
in Constable, 27 0 a 

rV 2B, 1. 12, They had reached the toum of Mahtndtoart 

This IS probably identical with * Hindwan ’ m Mewat in which 
Sultan Firuz is said by Shams to have erected one of his palaces (B D 
TTT. 854). The Khanzadas of Mewat are known to have been converted 
by him (I. G. XIL401) The palace of ‘Hindwari’ is again mentioned 
at page 67 infra and seems from the context there, to have been situated m 
Mewat ‘ Mahmdwan ’ is, probably, Mandawar, as both the place-names are 
vernacular forms of tho Sanskrit ' Mahondrapuri ’ or ‘ Mahondrawara ’ — 

‘ Town of Mahfflidra ’. Mandawar is now in Alwar and lies about 40 miles 
60 ^ 
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Bouth-west of Kotla. It ia shown in Constable, PL 27 0 b. 

rV 25, 1. 7 arriving at Kutila, he encamped on the 

hanks of the Dahand. 

Here ‘Dahand ' ia not, as the definite airticle prefixed to it would 
imply the proper name of a riror, for there is none such near Kutila. The 
word is the Hindi ‘ Dhind *. and it is employed here in the general sense 
of ‘Jake’, or ‘large pool of water*. Abul Pa/A explicitly states of this 
Kutila or’* Kotla’ m the Sarkar of Tijara, that it had a brick fort on a 
lull, on winch there was a lake four Kos in length. (3»n, Tr.II. 193). The 
lake or * Dhand ’ still exists and extends nearly three miles by two and a 
halt It lies partly in Nuh and partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts 
join at the foot of the A.lwar hills. Vide Powlott, Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 


p. 7. 

rV. 25, last line. There [at Etawa], the Sultan teas toaifed upon hij 

Nar Sing. 

Dowson says that his" Ms. and the T. A. [124, 1. 18] agree in reading 
it ‘ Bar Sing ’, which is an improbable name, that F has ‘ Nar Sing ’> 
which IS perhaps right, thoagh ‘ Harsmgh ’ is possible ” But really it is 
neither ‘ Nar Sing * nor ‘ Har Sing ’, but Bir j:* (Vira) Sing. Ho was 
Vira Sinha, thoTomnr chief who had made himself master of Gwalior, 
soon after the devastating invasion of Timur. See 39 post. Vide also 
Orooke, T 0. IV 413. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Reports. II. 381 et seq. 
IV. 26, I. 3. Ear Singh above mentioned, and Sarvadharan and Bir 
Bohan, h'oke out in rebellion. 

Here again, the correct name is ‘ Bir Sing ’. There can bo little doubt 
also that Dowson’s Ms. of the Tar Mtib. is right in making two names 
out of this ‘ Sarvadharan *. He says that it roads " Sabir loa Adharan,” 
two names, saying "Sabir the accursed and Adharan'*. ‘ Sabir* must bo, 
as I have pointed out, jc^ * Sumer ' and ‘ Adharan * must be ‘‘Uddharan*’, 
two Hondu chiefs whoso names occur elsewhere also in tiie Chronicles. 

In his chapter on the manner in which Sultan Piruz used to sit in 
State, when ho held a Court, Shams states that Rai Sabir and Raioat 
Adharan (l»»J) were also permitted to attend and sit behind Zafar Khan 
Junior, not on a carpet, but on the bare ground. (Text, 281, 1. 8). Ha 33 i 
Dabir states that in 779 A. H , Sultan Pirhz Tughlaq hhd to march in 
person against the Rai Sabir and Adharan who had rebelled in Etawa 
and were, after a battle, compelled to submit (898, 1. 16). The T. M. (1B4, 
1.1) and T. A. (117, 1. 1 f.f ) also mention this expedition and add that the 
wives and children of Rax Sabir and Adharan were all carried away to 
DehR and forced to reside there See also P. (1. 148, L 6 f. f ) and B. (I. 
^ repeat this There can be little doubt that they are 

® Sabir and Rawat Adharan, whom Shams saw sitting hnmbly on 
the bare floor, behind the other MusalmaU nobles m the Darbar HaU The 

that this Uddharan was the younger brother or 
son lof Vita Sinha?] or a chief of the second class. 
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In. this connection, it may be worth mentioning that local tradition Has 
preserved th'e name of Sumer Sah, who is said to have founded the Chau- 
han house of Partabner, which lies six miles west of Etawah The BajM 
of Mainpun claim him as their ancestor and he is said to have built the 
fort at Etawah, because when bathing in the Jumna, he saw a goat and 
a wolf drinking water in one and the same placa (Mr. Drake Brockman, 
in the U P. Gazetteer, Ed 1908, Vol XI (Etowah), pp 129, 206, 220) 
The name * Birbahan ’ also may be identified with that of ‘ Eambirbban 
which occurs in the dynastic list of the Eajas of Mainpuri {Ibid p 129 
Note. See also N. W. P. Glazetteor, Ed 1876, Vol IV, p 870) 

IV. 26, I, 11. Barvadharan attacked (he toton ofBalaram 

Dowson’s Ms , as well as the B I Text, (152, 1 11), B (J 262=Tr I 
346) and P. (I 163, 1. 6 f. f ) agree in reading “ Balaram I venture to say 
that it IS right. The T A. makes it * Bilgram and this is rejected m the 
C. H I. on the ground that " the Hmdus were attempting to establish them- 
selves in the Doab, and it is difficult to see why they should have crossed 
the Ganges and attacked Bilgram ” (III 192 note). But Balaram (or 
Bilram) is entirely different from Bilgram and Ites tn (he Duab, nd outside 
of it. It was ‘a Mahal in SarJear Kol, iStibo Agra, m the days of Akbar 
(3tn, Tr.n. 186). It is now in the EZasgarg taksil of Etah district, U P. 
(L G. XV. 69), and is shown in Constable, PI 27 D b It appears to have 
been a place of note and is mentioned more than once in the Tabaqairi- 
Nasxrif (Text 226, 1. 6 = B. D. 11, 358) m juxtaposition with Kol and 
Gwalior ; see also 265, 1. 4 f f , 278, 1 7 A Malik Nasiru-d-dia Balarami is 
also mentioned, (J6. 189, 1 4f f=E, D II 339). Shaikh Burh an Balarami 
is referred to by Barani. (516, 1 7). Bilgram is in another district 
altogether, that of Hordoi. The emendation ' Talgram’ which is advocated 
in the 0 H I is devoid of Ms. authority and seems uncalled for. 

On 1. 13, the B L Text also reads Btydh The T A Lithogiaph has 
•I— j-'T" The Black River ”, i e the Kalinadi (124, 1 4 f f ) If Dowson’s 
Ms of the T. A read “ Etawah ”, it must be a copyist’s eiror It is sug- 
gest that the Sengar is the river meant here, as it is said by tradition, 
to have been at one time known as * Besind ’ or ‘ Biyah ” (N W Provinces 
Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876). YoL IV (Btawa), p 871, U P (Gazetteer, Ed 1908, 
Vol. XI. 129 note) The ‘Ir* or ' Blaii River ’ is again mentioned by the 
author at 48 infra. Taj u-l-Mulls is there said to have marched from Ohand- 
lyar, “along the Black River and, chastised the infidels of Etawa” See also 
infra note, where Ibrahim, Shah la said to have advanced along the 
banks of the, Black Water to Burhanabad in the district of Etawa Dowson 
says that it is the Kalinadi and the Tdrtkhri’Daudt calls it the ^.b-i-Siyah 
or KaUndu (444 infra). 


IV. 26, 1. 27.' But an infidel named Jdju, hisbr other* s son, a bad fellow 
with a spite against him, gave false evidence and Islam 
Khan was condemned to death 

Sic in the T.' M. (Text, 158, I 4), but^ the T. A. reads it thus: 
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IV. 29, I 21. 


J* ^ J f'* r"'?' 

126, 1. 2, “ Bnt a Hindu named Jaju and Lis brother’s son who were his 
ioes gave false evidence against him.” F. (1. 163, 1. 3 1 f.) has almost the 
same words, which shows that their copies of the T. M. must have read a 
“ toav ” between and As the noun and the verb are both in 

the ploral, it would seem that there toere two witnesses and not one. The 
evidence of a single witness to a fact or accusation is, in Muhammadan 
Cnmmal Law, invalid. The chief witness was the Hindu and as his state- 
ment was corroborated, as the law required, by Islam Khan’s own nephew, 
it was held suflacient for the conviction and capital punishment of the 
accused. The testimony of a Hindu is, in Muslim law, subject to certain 
limitations and is not valid against a Muslim, unless it is corroborated 
by that of a follower of the Prophet. The well-known saying 
“ The Qazi is satisfied with the evidence of any two witnesses ”, (g- v. 
Roebuck, Persian and Hindustani Proverbs, I. 316), refers to this prmciple 
of the Criminal Jurisprudence of Islam. 

IV. 27, 1. 12. But Bat Sar {mdharan) escaped, and entered Etawa. 

The addition in brackets is an unauthorized interpolation. The B. L 
Text (154, 1. 4) and the T. A. (125, L 7) both state that Rai Sabir only 
escaped and this must be correct. Adharan (of whom we do not hear any 
thing after this) was murdered and disposed of for ever, along with the 
other chiefs mentioned, vie. Jit Singh Bathor, Bir Bahan [or Sambir- 
bhan] of Bhanuganw [Bhuingaon near Mainpuri] andAbhay Ohand of 
Ohandu, [Becte, Chandwar near Firuzabad] F. (I 163, 1. 7 f.f.) has turn- 
ed ‘Bhanuganw’ into ‘Bhansor’ and he is followed in the C H. I. (IH. 
192), but no such place is known. Rai Sir or Sabir {Becte, Sumer] who 
escaped lived upto 824 H, (p. 53 post). Bir Sinha Tomar, who afterwards 
seized Gwalior was another of the confederate chiefs saved, because he had 
been carried off by Islam EJian to Dehli before this perfidious massacre. 
rV. 29, 1. 6. Kahura-Kanll. 

jyf is an error for t. e. Blhor-BIampil, both of which 

place-names are mentioned correctly and in association with each other 
again at 47 tnfra. Kampil lies 26 miles north-west of Fatehgarh, Lat. 
27°-37'' N., Long. 79°-2F E. (Th.) Khor is three miles from Shamsabad, 
which lies 12 miles north-east of Farrukhabad in Lat 27‘’-32' N., Long. 
79°-3' E (Th). Their proximity to each other is thus manifest. 

IV. 29, 1. 21 {Sarang Khan] crossed the Satladar {.Sutlej) near the 
town of Ttrhdrdh, and the Biyah near Duhqli. 

This 18 Tihara m Ludhiyana district, Punjab. Lat. 80°-67^ N., Long. 

B. The name is said to be derived from ti, third and hara, share, 

river which paid one-third of the 
nuartor State, while the Chauhara tract paid only a 

a J A* S. B XXXVm, (1869), p. 88). Tihara 

days ** Siihind, Siiba Panjab, and had a brick fort in 

^ It IS locally identified with the Vairata 
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of the ifdhabMrata, but many other places make the same claim and the 
old site has been now washed away by the Sutlej. (!.(} XVX 200). 

IV. 37, 1. 16. Shams KMn toho teas at the toton ofNuh o Baial 

Dowson notra that the second name is written as 'Fatal* in BudSnni 
The correct form is neither * Batal * nor * Fatal but * Tappal Nuh is 
now in Gurgaon district Tappal is a pargana in Khair, the northein 
idh^l of ‘Aligarh district. In Akbar’s times, Nhh and Tappal were both in 
the SarJear of Koil, Suba Agra. (3 mi, Tr. U, 186) Both places are marked 
in Oonatable, FI. 27, 0 a Nuh is 40 miles south-west of Dehli and Tappal 
81 miles west by south of * Aligarh (Thornton) Nhh is in Lat 28“-7' N, 
Long. TT^-A' B., Tappal in Lat. ^°-2' N., Long. 77°-89^ B. 

IV. 37, 1 . 1 from fool. He encotmtered Bai Sir and other infidels 

toUh a numerous army [at 

^ (Sanir) in F. (L 159, 1. 8 f f ). B has j4- f Sapar) at L 288, 289=Tr. 
880, 381 The right reading must, again, be Sumer (Sinha) See Note 
on 22, 1. 7 and 26, 1 8 supra. He is said here and also on 89 last line, to 
have been pursued to and to have taken shelter in Btawa, because he was 
the Chauhan Baja Sumer Sah of Btawa and his name is preserved in the 
dynastic lists of the Chauhans. In the C H. I , he is called Baja Sarwar 
(2(B, 207, 2(W) or Sarwar Singh (210, 212), but the latter is an impossible 
name for a Hindu chief of the fifteenth century. 

IV. 38 , 1 17. A hattle was fought [near Ajod:han] on the M Bajdb, on the 
hanTcs of the Dahanda. 

Sic in the R L Text, (1. 170, 18). Baverty reads Wahanda, and 
suppo^ it to be the Hakra (Mihian, 275). But 'Dahand* or 'Dhand*, 
means ‘ lake, river-bed, stream ’. The Sutlej flowed at this time between 
Abuhar and Ajodhan, about 16 miles from the former and double that 
distance from the latter. Abul Fazl notes that the Sutlej bears several 
names tn different parts of Us course and is called “Baihaii, Band 
[Dahanda] and Nunn (3in,* Tr. II. 826). This ‘ Band’ or ‘ Dahanda’ is 
the speoifle name of a stream, which, leaving the main channel of the 
Sutlej to the east of Ajodhan, flows south-west and joins it agam about 
85 miles lower down (Jarrett’s Note, Ibtff). Ajodhan is shown in Bennell’s 
Map of 1782 A. 0 as lying upon “ an island surrounded by the Sutlej to 
the north, and a tributary stream which left the mam nver to the eastward 
of Ajodhan, and flowing south-west joined it again some 85 miles lower 
down ”. (Banking’s Note in B I Tr. 862-8). According to the writer of the 
article on the Sutlej in the I G also, the Sutlej and the Beas flowed to- 
gether up to about 1598 AC. in the same channel under different names, 
as " Macchuwah, Hariari, Band, Numi, Nili and Gharah.” (SXIII, 179). 
Ehizr Ehan is said at p. 40 tnfra, to have defeated Iqbal Ehan, five years 
later on the banks of this same Baharida near Ajudhan. 

IV 38, 1, 18. TagH Khan fied to the toum of Asdhuhar, 

The B L Texthas^ ^ ‘Bahuhar’. (170, L 16) The T. A. reads 
‘Bahudar’ (180, 1. 1) and B has ‘Bahuhar’ or ‘Bhuhar’. CL27d=TrB60). 
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THe place meant is AbcJiar. It was on the road to Maltan and Ibn Batjnta 
passed through it on his journey from Multan to Dehli. (Qibb, 190). 
Constable, Pi. 24, E b. 

IV. 39, 1. 4 \At Kanauj], he expelled Maltkeada ffarhtii. 

‘ Shahzada Harbui* in the T A. (130, 1 11), and (Sy.y‘ ‘ Hariwi’ in iKo 
B I. Text (171, L 8), but B calls hjm Shalizada Fath TChan Hanoi. (1. 273 
=361) ‘Harbui’ is an error for ‘Harivi’or ‘Harlwi*, i. c. of ‘ Herat *. 
See also 307 infra and E. D. V. 78, where another Amir named Path 
Khan Harm is mentioned as having commanded the army of Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur and invaded Dehh at the head of 30000 horse and 
39 elephants. Barani speaks of Herat as (T P 638, 1. 2). 

IV. 39, 1 . 10 Ikbal Khan marched against Gwalior which .... had 
been wrested from the hands of the Musalmans hjj the 
accursed Narstngh. When Narsingh died, his son, Biram 
Deo succeeded him in the possession. 

He IS called ‘ Bar Singh* in the B. I. Text. (171, 1. 4 f f ) and ‘ Har- 
singh’ by B. (I 274=Tr 360) ’, here also, but the real name is ‘ Bir Sing 
i. e. (Vira Sinha). Biram Deo [ V^irama Deva] was not his son but his grand- 
son [or nephew ?]. Virama’s father, Uddharan Deva, does not appear to 
have reigned, probably because he died durmg the lifetime of Vira Sinha. 
Sir Wolseley Haig speaks of Vira Sinha as * Harsingh ^and Viram as 
‘Bhairon’ (C. H. 1, 202 and 533), while Briggs and Dowson torn the 
latter into * Brahma Deo *. These conjectural emendations are all proved 
to be wrong from the dynastic list of the Tomar rulers of Gwalior, which 
has been recovered from epigraphical records existing at Rhotas and 
Narwar (J. A. S B, VIII. 693; XXXI, 404, Cunningham, Arch. Surv. 
Eeports, II. 324) A pillar on which the names of the Tomar Rajas are 
inscribed still stands outside the fort of Narwar (I G XVIH, 397 ; Duff, 
C, I 306) As this dynastic list will have to be frequently referred to in 
these Notes, I give it below ; (I) Vira Simha. (2) Uddharanadeva, son [or 
brother?] of 1. (3) Vlrama, son of 2. (4) (3-anapatideva, son of 3. (6) 
Dnrgarendradeva, [Dnngar] son of 4. (6) Kirtisimha, son of 6. (7) 
Kalyapamalla, son of 6. (8) Mana S^i, son of 7. (9) Vikrama Sahi, son. of 
8. (10) Rama Sahi, son of 9. (11) Shalivahana, son of 10. Several other 
inscriptions of these princes have been also found. There are three of 
Virama Deva (1408-1410 A. C.), six of Dnngar Sinha (1440-1453), five of 
Kirti Sinha (1468-1473) and two of Man Sinha (1495-16P0). (Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. Beports, II. 396). 

rv. 39, last line. Bai Sarwar, the Bai ofGwalioi', the Bai of Jalhar, 

were shut up in Etawa. 

P. (1. 160, 1. 10) reads the names as (5U ixr’ tSh 

See also Ibid, L 162, L 3 f. f. and 163, L 13, where he is again called 
JT" (Samer or Sumer). Hih name is again written on p. 50, 1 7 infra, 
^ Sarwar, ” by Dowson, who cannot understand why “ he is still called 
Bativr in -Ms Ms. of the T. M.mid why Puifihta, who before spoke of him 
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as Sarwar “ here names him ScmHir *. On page 52 in/ra, 1 23, Tahya is 
maHe to say that Elhizr Khan *' marched against Ktawa and besieged 
Sarwar” and Dowson aghin remarks, “ still ‘Sabir’ in the Hs and * Saru ’ 
in the T. A.” TheB. I Text of the TM. Kas Salnr here also. (172, Hf f.). 
rV. 40, 7. '2 from foot His Titad tons cut off and sent to Fafhpur. 

, This Fathpur lies about twenty miles north-east of 'Kahrdr. It is 
shown in Constable’s 'Atlas, PL 24, E o Lat 29°-40' N., Long 72°-10' B. 
rV. 41, 7. ‘22 The fief of Kanauj was then given to Tkhtiydr Khan, 
’ grandson of Malik Tar Khan Kampila 

Mahk Daulat Yar Kampila * in’the B. I Text (175, 1 Iff), and 
so also in the T A (131, 1 9 f f ) andB (I 275=1 863) The sobriquet 
iudlcdtes that Daulat Yar was In some way connected with Kampil in the 
Duab. He may be the Malik Dkulat Yar who had been given the title of 
Daulat Khan and made 'Imddu-l Mulk and ‘2ris m the year of Mahmud 
Shah Tughlaq’s accession. (See T. M Text, 156, L 15=28 ante and T A. 
126, 1 1). Mahk Daulatyar is said to have been Hakim of Qanauj. (T* A. 
122, L 4 f. f ) Kampil is 60 miles N W of Qanauj. 

IV. 44, Z. 9 Khizr Khan plundered the towns of Tajardh, Sarath and 
Kharol 

Tijara lies about 80 miles north-east of Alwar city (I. G. yyTTT, 
858) Hs.bur says that Hasan Khan Mewati and his forefathers had their 
seat in Tijara, but left it andt ook to residing 4n Fort Alwar, when he 
(Babur) took Lahore and Debalpur in 980 H (B l!r Tr 578) It is shown 
in Constable’s Atlas, PL 27, C b * Sarath * in the B L Text, 17^ 1 12) 
is ‘Sarahta’, four miles east of Tijara, under the border hills. “It is 
famous' m the history of the Khanzadas, who are said to have co'me 
thence to Tijara in the time of Teja Pal — the first reputed Eaja of Tijara ’’ 
(Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar, p. 134, Crooke, T C HL 234) ‘ Kharol’ is 
* Oahrol ’, h ruined town “ which was formerly occupied by the Khanzadas 
amd IS situated at the foot of the path which leads up to Kotila, (Bahadur 
Nahar^s stronghold), aid thence on to Indor ’’ or Andwar of p 75 infra 
(Powlett, Ibid J.34-5). The conjunction after ‘Iklim Khan’ (1 8) seems 
td rhqnire deletion Iqlim Khto was, most probably, the son of Bahadur 
Nahar. (of. 41 ante, and 45 post) Bahadur seems to have died before this 
time ' - ' 

IV. 44, 7 13 from^fdot, •-We \M<dirmd '3haJi\ teas seized wt(h illness in 

Eajah {.816'W) and died He rHghed 

, ikeen^y '^ihrs aniZ two mdnths 

^e othdr a'uthonties agree, as Dowsoh bbseiwes, in putting his 
fifeihSBe into Zfy-l y'ad The T- A (183, 1 1) ahd F "a 165, 1 15) state to 
M^hinud'-Went out for 8hxkdr-\o Eatdir m Bajab 815'H , wals sSzed wilii 
illnew ohiKe reUtrn journey to-Dfehli in Zt-l-g'ad -and died soon SftdT- 
'^ikls. YfiKya states ^thaf^e went to Katehr in Uie first Juioadi' and 
retfirfied-^dnd died in Bajab 

' The f F., B. and evhn the C H. I. (HE p. 204) mehhiniCally fepdtlt 
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the assertion of Yohya about this Salt in’s reign having lasted for 
twenty years, but it cannot bo correct, if Mahmud came to the throne in 
JumadiL 796 and died in Rajah or 2H-q‘ad 813 H., as they themselves 

assert. 

According to the 0 H. L (HI. p. 192), Sikandar Shall died on 8tli 
March 1394 and Mahmud in February 1413 (p. 204), and yet Sic 
Wolseley states that he died after “a reign of tioenty years*'. February 
1413 synchronised with 2i"l*q*n6 816 H. and 8tli March 1394 with 6th 
Jumadi L 796 BL The fact is that Mahmud reigned only for 19 lunar 
years and 6 months, or about 18 solar years and 11 months, oven if ho 
died in Zi-l-q‘ad and not in Rajah, 816 H. 

IV. 44, "last line Sultan Ibrahim [of Jaunpnr] teas besieging Kadir 

Khan, son of Sultan Mahmud Khan in Kdlpi. 

This‘i5ttZfon Mahmui Khin ’ was not the Sultan of Dehli, but (Na«?ira- 
d-din) Mahmud Khin, son of the Malikzida Firuz, son of Malik Taju- 
d-din Turk, (q . «. p. 19 ante), who is said to have hold the Shiqq (division) 
of Mahoba and Kalpi, at p. 37 ante. The history of this Mahmud Khan 
and of his descendants who ruled for nearly half a contnry os independent 
princes in Kalpi is of some numismatic interest and has been elucidated 
in connection with their exceedingly rare coins by the present writer in 
a paper on the “ CJnassigned Coins of JalSl Shah Sultaui ” in the Numis- 
matic Supplement, No. XLII to the J. A S. B. (1930), Art. 289. 

IV. 45, footnote 2 Firishta adds that for several years, he [Khisr 

Khan] sent appropriate tribute to Shahrukh 
Finshta (1. 162, 1, 10) has not cited any authority but this particular 
statement appears to be correct and is borne out by the contemporary 
historian and traveller, 'Abdur Razzaq. He assures us that Khizr Khan 
sent an embassy to acknowledge the suzerainty of Shahrukh, as the 
son and Bucceasor of Timur The original passage is cpioted from the 
ll£atVau-8~S‘adain by M. Quatremere in an article in the Notices et 
Sa^'oits des Manuscrits, XIV. 196. We learn also from the T. M. that 
Malik Sikandar Tub fa — the general and minister of Mubarakshah — “ paid 
to Shaikh ‘Ah, [the deputy of Sultan Mas'ud Mirza, the ruler of Kabul], 
the money which he was accustomed to pay him annually and sent him 
away ”, (i. e. induced him to quit Lahore) in 834 A. H (Text, 218, 1. 6 = 
70 infra). This ingenuous allusion or unconscious admission indicates that 
the Sayyids did annually pay some sort of blackmail, subsidy or tribute 
upto, at least, 834 H. to the successor of Timur. So far F is right but when 
he and the T. A. (134, 1 1) assert that Khim EZhw coined money also in 
the name of Timur, they are in error and the statement is a gratuitous 
conjecture or amphfication, for which there is no warrant. Modem nu- 
mismatic research has conclusively proved it to be a myth. (Thomas, C. P. 
K. D. 328-9) Klhizr Elhan never struck money in the name of Timur, What 
he really did, was to stamp posthumous coins in the names of Piruz Shah 
and his descendants ; but the dates were altered so as to indicate the actual 
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years in which' they were uttered under his authority Several such issues 
in the name of Sultw Firuz ranging from 818 to 880 H are known. 
Others of Muhammad Shah (818 and 825 H) and Mahmud Sh^ (816 and 
83- EL) are also in our Museums (0 P K D; 826 , Wright, 0 M. S D. 
186, 201, 214). Khizr E!hw^s son Mubarak Shah first issued money in his 
'own name only in 832 H and coins of all years between 832 and 837 H. 
have been found (Wright, Ibid, 231-8) 

IV 47, I, 8 from foot. Ha dhasHsid {he infidels of Khor and KanJnl 

and passing fhrough {he town of ScMna, he 
proceeded to Badham 

The addition of a single dot to the fourth letter wiU restore the third 
name ‘ Sakina ’ is a misreading of ‘ Saket ’ in Etah Saket lies on the direct 
route between Eiimpil and Hapri, 12 miles south-east of Etah and 24 N. 
W of Mainpuri Constable 27 D b The T A Lithograph states that ho 
went to ‘Maham’ by way of the town of Saket (134, 1 11), but Nizamu-d-dln’s 
copyist B has ‘Padham* (I 286=Tr. 377), which seems to bo correct 
' Padham>’ is the name of a very old village in Mampun district, where coins 
of the Satraps of Mathura (Circa 100 A C.) and other ruling dynasties 
have been found (Smith, I M C , I 191 , Arch Surv. Eep XI 26, 88) It 
is situated on the highroad to Etah, near the Annd river, 28 miles distant 
from Mamptin and 18 from Shikohabad in Lat 27°-20' N , Long 78°-4(y 
E (Gasetteer of the United Provinoes, (Ed 1908), Vol X (Mampun), 
pp. 83, 146, 246-6). 

IV. 49, 1. 10 Khizr Khan proceeded to Baydna, where Shams Khan 
Auhadi (amir of Baydna) also paid money and tribute 

So also m the B I Text, (186, 1 16) and the T A (134, L 8 f f ), but 
Shams Kban had been put to death in 803 H more than fifteen years before 
this date by Iqbal Khan. (p. 88 ante) The T. A. (129, 1 8 f. f ), E (L 160, 
1 1) and B (I 273=Tr 360) themselves state that Shams Khan had been 
slain by the perfidious MaUu Sir Wolsoley Haig has not escaped the 
error (See 0. H I. HI 207 and 201) On the immediately preceding page 
(48), this author himself says that when Khizr Khan entered the country of 
Bayana, Malik Karima-l-Mulk, brother of Shams Khan, gave him a grand 
reception B (I 286=Tr 878) and P (1.1^1 19)say thatitwas Karimu-l- 
Mulk who paid the tribute in this year also, and they must be nght. 

IV 49, 1. 16. Tughdn .. who had besieged Malik Kamdl Badhan, 
representative of Khansdda Maazeam, in the fort of 
Sirhind, went off to the mountains 

The " Khanzada-i-Mu‘azzam ” was really the son of Khigr Khin 
himself, * e. I*rince Muharak Khan, who succeeded him as Mnbarakshah. 
Of. ante 48, where Tahya states that Malik Sadhu Nadira had been sent 
to Sirhind as the representative of Pnnce Mubarak Elhan Kamal Khan 
was appointed to that ofiice after the murder of Malik Sadhu See also 
B. (L 286=Tr. 378) and F 0 162, L 14) 
rV. so, l 14. He crossed the Ganges at {he ford of Bijlana. 

61 
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.SwinihaT. A (135,1.6) and B. (I.287=Tr.879), but there is no au^ 
place ‘Bijlana’ is a miswriting of * PrtcMana*. Pachlana is mentioned in 
the Jin as a 8arMr in Kol, Suba Agra (Tr II 186). Elliot points out 
that the " Ganges la not crossed here at the present day, as the river has 
changed its bed ”. (Baces, H 97). Pachlana lies now on the Budh Ganga, 
“the OJd Ganges”, and is in Kasganj tayisil, Etah district. (LG. XV. 69). 
Tahya says (1 26) that Khizr Kh-in crossed the Ganges near Putiali, and 
Tajn-l-Mulk near Sargdwdri (48, 1. 22). But Elliot observes that the 
Ganges cannot now be forded either at Patidli or Sargdwari. (Races, II. 
80) Patiah also lies on the bed of the Old Ganges. 

IV. 51, 1. 11 In the mountains of Bajtcar a, dependent upon Jalandhar . 

The B. I Text (189, 1. 7), T A (I 135, 1 10 X f .) and B. (1. 288=Tr. 3S0) 
all read ‘ Bajwara \ but P (I 163, 1. 3) makes it ‘ Madiiwnra ’ Machiwara 
lies on the Sutlej about 25 miles south of Ludhiana It is a very old town 
and said to be mentioned in the Mahahharata. ‘ Bajwara’ is farther north 
in the district of Hoshiarpur Bajwdrn seems to be correct Jath (1. 6 f f.) 
may bo ‘ Gliath ’ or ‘ Ohahat^ or ‘ Chut * which was a Mahal in the Sarlear 
of Sirhind and lay on the Qhaggar. (3tn, Tr. II 296). 

IV. 52, 1 . 13 from foot. [Tajud-MulTc] destroyed the village of Dehlit 

the strongest place in the possession of the 
infidels. From (hence he marched against 
Btatoa. 

This ‘ Dchli ’ mast be Deoli-Jakhan near Etawa, Dcoli lies between the 
Sarsu and the Sangar rivers (Elliot, Races, II 86) It is ono of the places 
in the United Provinces where the Choohans are still found in great 
strength. (Jbtd^ I 18, 64) Jakhan is mentioned by Babnr osapargana in 
Rapri It lies about 18 miles north-west of Etawa amongst the ravines of 
the Jumna. (B N Tr 644 and note , see also Crooke, T C. I 121 and my 
note on II 362, 1. 2 f. f ) Deoli is the * Dnhiee ^ of Thornton who says that 
it 18 in Lat 27°-2' N., Long, 78° -52', about 20 miles north-west of Btdwa, 
which is in Lat. 26'’-46', Long. 79°-2' E It is the chief seat of tho Bais 
Thalrars who have been always noted for turbulence Ganga Singh of 
Dihuli ’ was in rebelhon in the Mutiny of 1857 also It is now in the 
Baruahal pargana of Mainpnri district, while Jakhan is in Btawah 
District (U. P. Gazetteer Vol. X (Mampuri), pp. 94, 161, 204) 

IV. 54, I, 14, Sultan *Ali, hing of Ka^mtr, led his army into the 
country ofTatta. 

incredible statement is found also in the T. A. (136, L 6 
(1. 163,1.21) and B (I. 289=Tr. 381). No king of Kashmir is 
known to have invaded Lower Sind and ‘ Tatta ’ must be wrong. One 
TOgg^ion jB thatitis an error for Tattakhti, a mountain pass in Kashmir 
m, 7 1 ,^ L ^ ^ supposed to have been defeated there by Jasrath 
Shfih 823 A H According to tho chronicles of Kashmir, ‘AH 

Shahi TThSr. ^ distant journey or a pilgrimage, leaving his brother 
as regent He soon repented of his folly and to retrieve his 
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error, returned with an army provided by his father-in-law, the Baja 
of Jammu, and expelled Shahi Khan, who took refuge with Jasrath 
Khokhar. Jasrath then invaded the country and suddenly attacked ‘Ali 
Shah’s army, when it had been exhausted by a forced march, in one of the 
mountain passes 'All Shah was killed or captured in the battle and 
Shahi Khan ascended the throne under the title of Sultw Zainu-l-'lbidin. 
(T- A. 600, P. n. 841-2) In the 0 EL I (lU, P 280), this is said to have 
occurred in the Tattakuti Pass. But os Yahya and his copyists explicitly 
state that Sultan 'All was defeated when Tie toas returning from an 
invasion ofTTiatta, it is just possible that* Thatta’ is an error for Tibet, 
t e. Balti or Ldttle Tibet. Shahi Khan, who succeeded him as Sultan Zainu- 
1- Abidin is actually credited with the subjugation of Little Tibet (T A 

601. 1 5 , P n 842, 1 18) Their father Sikaudar the But STtikan is also 
said to have conquered, t e invaded and raided that country (T A 599, 
1.12; P n 840, L 10) 

IV. 54, 1, 7 from foot [ZArak Khan] pitched his camp three Kos from 

the town [Jalandhat ] on the hanks of the Beni 
The name is written ‘ Pam ’ at 78 infra The T A has ‘ Main ’ (137, 1 
2 and 143, 1 9) The stream meant is the Dhauli or Sufid, i e White or 
Eastern Bam, which “ rises near (^^arhshankar and after a course through 
that tdhfM, turns to the north and meandeis along the Jullonder border” 
(L Q XIIL 192 and XIV 222) There is another river of the same name, 
the Kali (Black) or Western Bain with which it should not be confused 
IV. 56, I, 13 Jasrath then went over the Janhva and proceeded to 
TeJchar which was his strongest place 
There is a most perplexing plethora of variants, ‘Talhar’ (B L 
290=Tr. 383), ‘ Tahankar ’ and ‘ Tahakar ’ (T A 136, 148), ‘ Bisal ’ (P I 

164. 1 7) and Mss of the T M have both ‘ Tilhar ’ and ‘ Tekhar * The moun- 
tains or hills of ‘ Telhar ’ are again mentioned by Yahya on 78, 74 post 
The only clue given by the chronicler to its identification is that it was 
in the hilly country on the other side of the Ohinab and also the Jhelum 
(67, 73 infra) and that it was the strongest place held by this Khokhar chief 
Now this is just what Babur says of PmZwla, the stronghold of Hati Gak- 
khar (Tusuk-i-Baburi, 236 post) and it is just possible that is a mis- 
writing of Palhara, t e Parhala, the copyists having transposed the 
dots The metathesis of ‘ r ’ and ‘ 1 ’ and the interchange of the two sounds 
is very co mmon. ‘ Parhala ’ is now in Eawalpindi district and lies about 
twelve miles e ast of Bawalpindi town Pangali, another old capital of the 
Qakkhars, is situated about 40 miles east of Bav^pindi Parhala continued 
to be the capital and stronghold of the Gakkhars and when Sultan Adam 
Gakkhar captured and surrendered Kamran , the latter was brought into 
Humayun’s presence at Parhala. (X A. in B. D V 234r6) Edward Terry 
states that the principal cities of ttie Kakares iGakkhars] are Dekali 
[Dangali] and Parhola (Voyage to East India, p. 88) Do Laet calls it 
Parhola (Tr Ebyland, p 12) The difficulty is that the ' Blhokhars ’ are 
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not the same as the ‘ Ghikkhars/ but Jasratb was, most probably, a GaU- 
Mar. Bankine suggests that ‘ Telhar * is Talwara, a villngo on the right 
bank of the Ohinab, just opposite the town of Riasi. Lat. 33‘’-6'' N., Long. 
74°-52' B. (B. Tr. L 884 note). 

IV. B7, 1. B He pitched his camp neap (he tomb of Shaikh Hasan 
Zanjcim. 

in the B. I. Text (198, 1. 2). F. (I 164,1. 10) and B (I. 290=Tr. 
883), but J m the T- A. (137, 1 20) Zanjani is right Abul Fazl says tliat 
Shaikh Husain Zanjani was a “ man of extensive erudition and that Khwaja 
M‘uina-d-din Chishti attended his lectures at Ldhor, whore his tomb is and 
which IS visited by many to the gain of their eternal welfare (3?7i, Tr. 
m. 862). Zanjan or Zinjan is the most northern town of the Jibal, on 
the borders of S^arbaijan, 50 miles north-west of Abhar near Qazvin. 
(Jarrett, 2.in, Tr. III. 83 and 362 notes). 

IV. B7, 1. 6 from foot Sikandar Tuhfa now arrived at the ford of 

Buhi. 

i/’y in the B. I. Text (199, 1. 7) , t/'ji B. (1. 291=Tr. 883) ; (T. A. 

137, 1. 2) but i/y in F. (1. 164, 1. 12) Boh or Bopur is about twenty-three 
miles above Machiwara and about two miles west of Hariki Pattan It 
lies dose to the old right or west bank of the Biyab. (Ravei*ty, Mihran, 278 
and 395 note) It is the Baupur of old maps and the junction of the Biyah 
and the Sutlej takes place near it on the southern boundary of Kapurlhala 
State (3tn, tr II, 310 and 326 and Notes). Harilci Pattan is in Lat 
81°-1P N , Long 7B‘’-4' E. (Th ). (A. G. I 222). It majj be the ‘ Pohi ’ which 
is mentioned on 1. 9, p. 77 infra. F *s ‘ Luhi’ is a quite different place. 

IV. B8, 1. 9 from foot. From thence^ the Sultan crossed (he Ganges and 

attacked the country of (he Eahtors. 

So also F (1. 164, 1 19). But the T. A. has 
(138, 1 11), “raided the district of Bath and Mahoba”, while B says 
that he attacked “ the country of the Panwars, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Khor or Shamsabad ”. (1. 201=Tr 384). B *3 must be a 

truncated perversion of OU [b] And ^ ^ Vl-> of the X, A. must 
be another factitious emendation of The Sultan is said to Have 

gone on from Katehr to the country of the Bathors and then to have left 
a strong detachment to suppress any fresh outbreak or recrudescence 
of their turbulence at Kampil Now Kamp3 and E^hor are coupled to- 
gether by tins author on p 47 ante also. Kampll was then and is even now 
occupied by a large number or Bathors (I G. XHI 328). IDior also is 
known to have been founded by a Eathor descended from Jayachand of 
Qanauj, about the beginning of the I3th century. Iltutmish expelled the 
Bathors in 1228 A C , but they returned to Khor and afterwards took 

Shamsabad also, which lies about three miles from Khor. (L G. XXII. 
229 ) 

IV. 59, 1. 24. Shaikh ‘Alt; lieutenant of (he prince, (he son of Sar~ 
atmash ' 
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Soyurghtimisli Mirza was, the fourth son of Sultan ShahrokK, the 
son of Timur, and had been appointed Viceroy of Kabul and Zabulby his 
father He died dunng Shahrukh’s life-time m 830 H and was succeeded 
in the viceroyalty by Mas'ud Mirza, * the Pnnce’ whose name was not known 
to Yahya Shaikh *Ali Beg was the son of Danishmandcha, a descendant of 
Chaghatai, the son of Chmgiz He was the Naib or Deputy-governor of 
the province of Kabul under Snyurghtimish Mirza and, after his death, 
on behalf of his son, Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli {Baburnama,^T 382=E D. 
IV 233, Kaverty, Mihian, 866-7 Note) The name is transbterated as 
‘Suyurghatmish’ (B N. Tr. 382), ‘ Surghatmush ’ (Browne, Tr Taitkhri- 
Qu^a, II 134) and * Saiyurgh-timish ’, (Mihran, loc ctt ). 

IV 61, I, 14 TJie MeioatUe .. took refuge tn [the mountains of\ 
Jahra, uktch was (hetr great stronghold 

The right leadmg is not easy to dx It is perhaps the same name that 
occurs at p 27 ante, where Bahadur Nahar is said to have fled and hidden 
in ‘ Jhar ’, ji*- (T M. 164, 1. 13), when the fortress of Kfltila in which 
he had taken refuge became untenable. K ’s reading here (L 164, L 3) is 
(Panjahra), which may indicate that the locality leferred to in both places 
is • Tijara is described by Babur asthe original seat of the Mewati 
and it is well-known for the strength of the hills surrounding it (Powlett, 
Gazetteer of Alwar, 132 , B N Tr 678) can be easily mistaken for 
• in Persian wntmg On 1 9, the (3anges is said to have been crossed at 
Qang, but this is, probably^ an error for Kanptl J-^ (Text, 203, 1, 16). 
rV. 61, 1 5 from foot. They took up a posUton in the mountains of 

Andtoar 

The " Wav ” should be pronounced as a vowel ‘ Indur ’ is mentioned in 
the Ain as one of the mdhals in BarTedr Tijara. Its fort which was 
situated on a high hill is also mentioned (Tr H 192) " It is now a 
ruined town in Alwar State and lies about ten miles east of Tijara 
The fort is still occupied by a Kajput garrison ” (Powlett, I c 134-6) 
Elliot says that it lies on the western brow of the Mewat hills between Nuh 
and Kotila, which latter is eight miles south of Nuh. (Eaces II 100 and 
88) ‘ Jallu ’ and ‘ Kaddu ’ are contumebous forms of ‘ Jalal ’ and ‘ Qadir 
JaUu is called Jalal Khan at 66, 67 infra 

IV 63, Z 11 from foot The forces of Ibrahim Sharks have attacked 

the ioum of Bhukanu 

J j:t* or Oyy in the B I Text. (207, 1 6) P (I 166, 1 6 f. f ) 
and the T. A (140,1 9) read y^jy Budauni’s spelling is uy^jy (I 292 
=Tr 386), which shows that the place meant is ‘ Bhuingaon,* now in Main- 
puri district, about ten miles north-east of Mainpun town, at the junction 
of the Agra and Grand Trunk Beads. Birbahan Muqaddam ((^ef) of 
Bhanuganw is menhoned by, this author at page 29 ante. RaiPartabis 
said to have been ruler of Bhungaon in the reign of Buhltil Lodi. (T. A. 
168. L 14). It IS shown as Bhongaon in Constable, 28 Ab. 
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The Ch-anhans have been for centuries in great strength in Mainpuri 
and Etavra. Birbahan, (Vira Bhano) and Eai Partab [Eudra] both belong- 
ed to this tnbe and it is on record that the pai'gana of Bhuingdon was 
given as jdflrtr to Eajd Jagman Chauhan in the 49th year of Akbar’s 
reign. (A. N. TcJimtla or Continuation, III. 832=^rr. 1247). Mainpuri 
town was founded by Jagannath, moth in descent from this Partab [Budra], 
and the present Baja of Mainpuri claims descent from Jagannath. (L G. 
Xm.40-]). 

IV. 63, 1, 9 from foot. MvMrak Shah attacked the village of 

ITaroH, one of the icell-knoton places of Matoas, 
From thence he proceeded to Atrolt 
The T. A puts it thus: tsSy j| ^ ( 140 , 1. 

10) and P. (1. 165, 1 4 fi ), copies the words. Atrauli was a Mahal in 
Sarkar Kol [‘Aligarh], Suba Agra, in the days of A kbar. (lin, Tr II. 186). 
It is in Lat. 28°-2' N., Long. 78‘’-18' E., and lies sixteen miles north-cast 
of ‘Aligarh. (Hunter, Imp. Qaz L 180). Constable, PI 27 a. Haroli or 
Jaroli IS Thornton’s Jurowlee, a village on the route from ‘Aligaih to 
Muradabad, 28 miles north-east of the former. Lat. 28°-17' N., Long 
78 -17'' E. The language hero used shows that “ Mawas ” was a place and 
not a person Yahya writes elsewhere that in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlaq, people left their homes and their cattle and crept into the 
Matoasat and places in the interior. (Text, 112, 1. 14) Sec my note on Vol. 
n. 356, L7f f. 

IV. 64, I 14 Thei'C he [jSharqt] crossed the Jumna to Gudrang and 
marching on, he encamped at the river of Katehr. 

This Gudrang’ is a puzzle. Perhaps wc should read ^ Borani 
u^ the word. (T, P. 231, 1.22) The Sultan crossed the Jumna at the 
^ , Pord or Perry. On p. 66, 1. 4, Sharqi is again said to have 

retreated towards the Jumna and crossed from Gudrang to Rapri, but 
here again, be the right heading. But another elucidation is 

that it may be ‘the ford of Narang.’ It is stated in the Main- 

puri Gazetteer that at Narangi, the Jumna contracts to a width of about 
150 feet only in the cold weather and there is a bridge also in the place. 
(U. P. (gazetteer. X. 248-9) Narangi Ghat lies three miles from Batesar, 
which lies on the other side of the nver. It is very near Eapri and 
Gudi^» may be a miswriting of ‘ the ford of Narang ’. The 

A * ^ nothing about ‘ Gudrang ’ 

^ merely state that Sharqi crossed the Jumna near Bdpri and went to 
Bayana. P. calls the river (Kanthir) and so also Hajji Dabir (916, 

VI,. 1 reading must be Gamlhtr. Bayana lies “close to 

^ bank of the Gambhir (I G. VH. 137). 

^ 5 from foot. Malik Jaman 

1 fi ' ia the B. I. Text (209, 1. 1), T. A (140, 

iaaa^n^n^^-?'* the correct reading. He 

Jaman ’ on p. 84 post, but the true orthography * Chaman’ 
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18 found at page 82. See note on 81, 1. 3 f f infra “Ohaman *’ means 
‘ garden,’ ‘ pleasaunce ’ and Chamanlal, Chamanrai are well-known Hindu 
names. Miy&a Ohaman is not unusual as a name among jSfuhammadans 
even now. Two Gujarat nobles named * Ohaman ’ are mentioned by Hajji 
Dabir (Z W. 100, 480). 

IV. 68, I 11 from foot. Sent Ytisuf Sarub and Rat Eansu BhatH 
‘ Sarub ’ seems to be an error for ‘ Sarwar ’, On page 71 infra, he is 
called Malik Tujuf-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk, which indicates that ‘ Sarwar ’ and 
not * Sarub ’ is the true reading Yusuf was the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk. B 
also reads Yusuf-i-Sarwar, (I 294=Tr 388) and Yusuf-i-Sarwaru-l-MuIk, 
(296, 297 = 390, 391) See also 76 infra But the form occurs 
repeatedly in the best Manuscript of the T.M (183,1 14; 225,1 3 , 226,1 8), 
and it is possible that he was a Hindu convert whose original name was 
Stoamp and he is styled Malik Sarup Sarwar u-l-Mulk at Ibid 226, 1 12 
Bai ‘ Hansu ’ is called ‘ Himu ’ at 40 ante If ‘ Hansu ’ is the real name, 
it may be a short form of ‘ Hansraj’ He was the son of Ehulcham or 
Dulchain Bhatti. The name is again written ‘ Hansu’ at 71 infra. B also 
calls him * Hansu ’. (I 294=Tr, 388) 
rV. 69, I 16 Puldd "had eaxd to himself 

What the Text says is u*,I jI j (216, 1 6). F ’s 

words are fVi (I 167,1 1) " The slave Fulad sent a message ”, 

which must be correct, as his object was to make his demands and 
conditions known to the Sultan, through *Imadu-l-Mulk. He could have 
gamed nothmg by saying what he wanted only to himself Mubarak Shah 
then sent a message to Fulad with 'Imadu-l-Mulk (B L 294=Tr I 388) 
rV, 70, 1. 14, Passing through Jalandhar, he went to Lahore There 
Malik Sikandar paid him the money which he paid to 
him annually and sent him away From thence. Shaikh 
'Alt proceeded to Talwdra 

This paragraph has been translated by Dowson from the abstract or 
summary m the T A., as his own Ms had lost a page here But the original 
text in the T. M. is much fuller and may be rendered thus . 

" He then crossed the Sutlej near Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the 
tract from Jalandhar to Jdran and Manjahur his captives and returned 
along the bonks of the Biyah He then crossed the Biy^ m the month of 
Bajab and marched towards Lahore There Maliku-sh-Sharq Sikandar, its 
Amir, offered him the customary annual tribute and turned him back 
Thence, passing through Kasur, he encamped at Talwarah opposite 
Dipalpur, the renowned city ” (Text, 215, 1. 8) 

’EjsreMar^cihur is most probably an error for or Machhur 
or Machhiwar, t e Machhiw^ on the Sutlej, about 22 miles east of 
Ludhiwa ‘ Jaron and Manjhur ’ are mentioned by Amir Khusrau as weU 
as Barani, in connection with one of the Mughal invasions and this 
reference to them by Yahya is of mterest, as it is helpful m the solution 
of a diffloult guesbon See my note on HI 71, L 9, 
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IV. 70, 1. 21. STunkh "Ali crossed the Bavi at Khattbpur. 

But (Text 219,1 1), and Khntpur also in B (I.295=Tr. 
889). It IS tie ‘Khatpur’ of tlie Jin It was the chief place of one of the 
northernmost mciftdls of the Multan tSuba and in the B&n (Biyah-Ravi) Buab. 
(Tr. n. 329-30) [Sir] Edward Maclagan says that * KhatpQr’ is now an in- 
significant village, a few miles west of Sarai Sidhu, through which the Ravi 
now runs It is known as Khatpur-Sandlia from the Jat tribe of Sandhas. 
(Ahul Eazl’s Account of the Multan SarMr in J. A. S. B. BXX, (1901), 
p. 6) Sarai Sidhu is shown in Constable, PL 24, B b 
rV. 70, I 7 from foot And laying all waste along the hanks of the 

Jhilam, which is well-known as the Jinab 
{Chinah), advanced towards Multan 
“ Such IS ", notes Bowson, “ the extraordinary statement of the text and 
Firishta copies it” Raverty remarks that there is nothing ‘ extraordinary * 
or erroneous in the statement. Yahya means the united Jhelam and 
Olhmab, which isnghtly called Chmab below its confluence with the Jhelam 
and after their union (Mihr^ of Sind, 367 Note) The I G. also explicitly 
states that the two rivers after their union “ flow under the name of the 
Ohenab.” (XI. 189) . 

IV. 70, Z. 29 Sultan Shah met his enemy unexpectedly and was killed. 

The T. A (142, 1 7 1 f.) and B. (I 295=1 389) also say but 

F. (L 167, 1. 19) has ^ He says Sultan Shah Lodi was defeated, not 
killed, though many of his men lost their lives, and others saved themselves 
only by flight. As there was a lacuna here in Dowson’s Manuscript of the 
T. M , he has translated this passage also, as it is reproduced in the T. A The 
^screpancy is due to F. having read instead of In the B. L Text 

of the T. M , Sulaiman [variant Sultan] Shah Lody is explicitly said to have 
been killed U (219, 1. 6). Sultan Shah Lodi had 

the title of Islam Ehan (p 64 supra) but at pp 71, 76 and 77 infra^ 
(Text, 220, 221, 226, 229), this author repeatedly speaks of Islam Khan or 
Idam Elian Lodi having been subsequently sent, on different military 
expeditions. If this is correct, this Islam EJian Lodi must be another 
person on whom the title had been conferred after the death of Saltan 
Shah. Sir W. Haig says Islam Khan was killed. (C.H. I HI. 217). 

IV. 71, Z. 1. The Shaikh [ Alt] occupied Khairabad neas' Multan, 

So in the T. A. (142, 1. 6 f f ), and F. a 167, L 11 f. f ), but it is called 
Khusruabad’ in the B L Text, (219, 1. 3 f f.) and this is the reading in B 
also. (L 295, Tr I. 389). As neither ‘Khairabad' and * Khusruabad' can be 
traced in modem maps, it may be worth noting that Ibn Batuta tells us m 
the narrative of his journey from Smd to Dehhi, that on the way from 
IJcch to Multan, he crossed the river of Khusruabad at a distance of ten 
^y which ho probably means Xos), from the latter (Defr^mery, HI. 
Multan. Khairabad’ at three Manzils or stages [farsakhs *] from 
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rv. 74, 1, 5. Shaikh ‘AH retreated towards Bartot 

So also in Haiji DabTr, (917, 1 21), but ‘ JIartot’ in the T A (148, 
1 8 f f.). The place meant, may, perhaps, be Marot or Manvat, now a 
tahsil in Bannu district, N W P. Province It contains the town of Lakki 
(L G XVJUL 213). Constable, 24 D a Lakki-Morwat is now a Railway 
station, 87 miles sonth-cast of Bannh. 

IV. 75, I 10 The SiUthn marched towards (he mountains of Metoat 
and arrived at the town of Taoru 

Taoru was a Mahal m the SarMr of Eawan, Siiba Agra, and the 
pargana town had a brick fort (3tn, Tr. II 2*^3) It is now a pargana 
in Nnh tatisil, Gnrgaon distnet, Punjab, and is shown in Constable, Pi 27 
C a It 13 situated about twenty miles east of Rewari on a high plateau 
which is separated from the low-lying tract round Nuh by a low range of 
hills (I Q XIX 231) 

IV. 76, 7. 4. Shaikh' Ali marching quickly from Shor and after 
making prisoners many of the men of Sahantiohl, 
went on to Lahore 

This Sahaniwal may he SahTwal, the old name of the modem town 
of Montgomery which was founded in 1866 and lies between the Ravi 
and the Sutloi. (I G. XVIL 419). 
rv 78, 7. 16 The sons of Kanqu and Kajwt Khalri 

" Kaju ” m the B I Text (232, 1 10) and the T A (146, 1 7) The 
real names of those miscreants were, probably, and Gangu and 
Gujar ‘ Kajwi’ or ‘ Kaju’ must bo duo to the ‘ re’ having been misread a 
‘wav.’ ‘ Gujar’ is a very common personal name among Bandus in these 
parts and has been adopted also by Musalmans It was borne, for instance, 
by a son of Qutbu-d-dln Muhammad Khan Atka in the reign of Akbar, 
(Blochmann, Atn, Tr. I 468) and also by the Oomraandor-m-Chief of the 
army of Ddud Xararani. {Ibid, 399, Tartkhn-Daudt, 611-512 infra) 
See also my note on Vol IH 869, 1 6 

rv 79, I 11 from foot On Friday, (he 9th Rajab 637 S {I9(h 
' January 1434), (he Sultan readied Mtibardk- 

abad 

The week-day works out correctly The Julian correspondence was 
Phuday, 19th 'Fdjruary, 1484 A 0 (not 19th January 143^ as is stated 
above by Dowson) 19th January 1434 A 0 was a Tuesday 
rv 80, I ^ He {Mvhardkshali) reigned (hxrteen years, (hree months 
and sucteen days 

So also in the T A. (146, 1 17), B (I 299, Tr 394), and P G 169, 

1 14f f), but the arithmetic is demonstrably faulty Mubarak ascended 
the throne, as Yahya (58 ante) and all these authors themselves aver, on 19th 
Jumadi L 824 H. Ho was assassinated on 9th Bajab 937 H Ho reigned, 
therefore, for thirteen years flunar), one month and twenty days. 

IV. 81, 7. 3, from foot Ahar Mtyan holder ofBadaun. 

Read ‘ Miyan Ghaman, holder of Budaun,’ as at 82 infra The name of 
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the individnol has been inadvertently omitted. SeeB.(1. 301=Tr. 396), and 
T. A. (146, 1. 9). The name is wi-ongly spelt ns Jiman at 64 ante and 84, 1. 5 
infra. Malik Allahdad Kald [not Kaka] was Amir of Sambhal and Ahar. 
He was the nnde of Sultan Bnhlhl Lody. ‘AJiar Miyan ’ is a misprint. 

IV. 82, I 6 from foot He crossed [the Oanges] at the ford of Klcha. 

The words in brackets are an nnauthorized interpolation and are also 
misleading On p. 41 ante, and also a few lines higher up on this very 
page, Kieha is described as a ford on the Jumna. (1.8). No place could be 
a ford on two nvers at the same time, unless it was situated at the point 
of their junction. In Ni'amutulla, the name is spelt as * Kanjh *, but he also 
makes it a ferry on the Jumna. (B. D. V. 87). B. repeatedly states that 
Kicha was a ford on the Jumna and at no groat distance from Dehli. (I. 
276, 801 and 809=Tr. 364, 396 and 406). 

rV. 86, I 14. At length, in the year 849 H, Sultan Muhammad Shah 
died after a reign often years and some months. 

Dowson says in a footnote that the T. A. gives 844 H , B. 847 H., P. 849 
H. and that the correct date is the last These discrepancies in the manu- 
scripts are duo to the bewildering similarity between ^ and ^ in 
the Semitic script For another example, see my note on lU. 690, 1. IB. 
The nuuusmatio evidence is clearly in favour of 849 H. Muhammrd 
Shah’s billon and copper coins of every year from 837 to 849 are known. 
(Num. Supp. No XXXV to J. A. S B. 1921, Art 223). Thomas (0. P. K. 
D. 336 note) was in favour of 847 H., but corns discovered after he wrote 
prove that 847 is two years too early. See also Mr Nelson Wright’s 0. M 
S. D , pp 236, 241. Mubarakshah really reigned for tiLelve years. 

IV. 87, 1. 13. He made one of his mfe*s brothers governor of the capi- 
tal and to the other he gate the title of Amir. 

Bowson has translated this from the T. A , but the lithographed text of 
that work (148, 1. 7 f. f.), B. (I 805=Tr. 401) and F. a 172, 1. 16) all 
concur in stating that the otiier brother-in-law was made Amir-i-Kiti, 
Prefect of the Streets, Police Ohipf, ht. Superintendent of the Highways 
There was an officer called Amir-i Kui in Ahmadabad also under the 
Gujarat Sultans. {MiraH-Sikandam, Text, 79, 1. 2; Tr. Bay ley, 166, Tr. 
Fazlulla,44) The phrase is there explained as ‘Xotwal’ or ‘Police 
Magistrate.’ B (I 306) follows, as usual, the T. A. and Hanking renders 
Mir-i-Kui’ as ‘ Superintendent of the Roads ’ (Tr. 1. 401). Hajji Dabir 
states that one of them was made Amir or Governor of the City and the 
other of the Environs [^I^] (Z. W. 920, 1. 24). 

IV. 89, 1 . 2. MatVati-s~S*adain 


This enigmatic and fanciful title, signifying ’ The Rising of the Two 
uapicious Luminaries is derived from the fact that the work chronicles 
0 events from the date of the birth of the last great Mongol ruler of 

death of his namesake, the 

SS ^ ^ Aba SVid, and 

0 Sadain alladod to. ‘Abdnr Razzag notes also the 
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cnrious coincidence that the last great Mongol ruler df Persia died in the 
very year in which “ Taimur, the founder of the next great Tatar empire ” 
was bom, viz 1336 A.O. (Browne, LH.P in. 429 30). The full title, how- 
ever, is j uL It was choseni perhaps, because the words 

form a chronogram for 865, the year m which the work was first taken in 
hand (40+ 9+30+ 70+1+30+60+70+4+10 +50 + 6+1+30+ 40+3+40+70+ 
1+30+2+8 +200+10+50=865 H ) Dr Bieu states that “ in the body of the 
work 872 and 875 H,” are incidentally mentioned (I 182) One of the 
copies in the Bodleian has a subscription stating that “ the first volume 
was completed in 871 ” (Eth4, Catalogue, I 91), while the second is said 
to have been finished in 880 H (Rieu, 1 1S2) There can be little doubt that 
the composition of this voluminous work was spread over several years 
and it IS not improbable that it was begun several years earlier m 865 
H , the year indicated by the chronogrammatical title. 
rV 91 , 1 9 from foot It ['A6d«r Eazzaq’s account ofTlrmir'b invasion 

of India] proves to be a reproduction of 
Timur* s oven narrative. 

Dowson had pmned his faith on the authenticity of the Malfuzdt-t- 
Timari, and he advances this as an argument in support of that view. 
But the assertion is decisively negatived by what ‘Abdnr Bazsaq himself 
tells us in regard to the source of his summary of the world-conqueror’s 
career He makes no reference whatever to any Autobiography composed 
by the “ Great Tartarian ”, and in two passages, which have been cited by 
Rieu, explicitly declares that he has derived aUthe facts of Timur’s history 
from the T^farnama of Nizamu-d-din-t-Shamt, " and speaks of him as 
Ins chief authority for that period” (Persian Catalogue, I 172, see also 
Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI 8.n ). 

In the Preface to this Volume, Dowson remarks that ‘Abdnr Bazzaq 
" relates his own travels in the grand style, but the portions lelatmg to 
Timur’s invasion are written in a plain, unpretending narrative remark- 
able hy the contrast ”. (p vi ante). But this plainness is really duo not to 
his having copied the narrative, as Dowson imagmed, from the Malfuzdt, 
but to his havmg transferred to his own pages the simple and compara- 
tively bald account of Nizam-i-Shami, the whole of which had been 
incorporated by H!afiz-i-AbrQ also in the Tdrikk-t-ShahruJcht or first 
edition of the Zubdatu-t-tatedrVeh (Barthold, I c. 64 Note) 

At the same time, it is due to Dowson to note that he was not 
greatly to blame for thin error 'It is clear from his cwn statements that 
he had never seen a complete copy of the MatVau-s-J^ adaxn He possessed 
only “some exti'aots from the first volume”, which were among Sir 
Henry Elliot’s papers He admits that he had never had any opportunity 
of readmg “Abdur Bazzaq’s own account of 'his authorities” (Preface, 
p vi ante , Appendix, 562 posi) We how know that ‘Abdnr Bazzaq used 
neither the Malfuzat, n6r the work of Tazdi, and that his real source 
was the earlier chronicle of Nizam-i-Shami, but this knowledge is derived 
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only from Blends Catalogue wbich was published after Dowson’s death. 
IV. 95, Z. 21. I “had an interview with tthe Amir who was on Ins 
return from plundering the province of Banpur. 

Recfet Bampur It is now m what is called Persian Baluchistan. Lat. 
27^-19' N., Long. 60'-16' E. It is shown in the Every Man's Library Atlas 
of Asia, PL 45, and also m the Map prefixed to Holdich’s Indian Border- 
land. But there is another town called Bam (and also Bampur), south of 
Kerman, and it may be the place meant. It is in Lat 29°*4' N., Long. 
58®“20' B. Khuidadbih says that it is at eight parasangs* distance from 
Narmashir, «.e.the town of Kerman. (Gbojo's Ed. Text, 196, 1. 6; Tr, 163). 
IV. 96, I 9. [People h'ing commodiites to Hormuz fiom] the coasts 
of Arabia as far as Aden^ Jiddah and Jamho (?). 

This * Jambo * is ‘ Yanbh’, which is the port or gateway of Medina, as 
Jedda is that of Mecca. The name is sometimes written Al-Yanb*u, 
with the Arabic article prefixed, and this accounts for tlic form ‘ Eliobom 
which occurs in Barbosa’s Travels and for ‘ Liumbo ’ which is used in the 
Commentaries of Albuquerque. (IV. 35) Ludovico Varthema calls it 
‘ Yembo ’. (Badger’s Trans 24). It is a place of great antiquity and is 
mentioned by Ptolemy who speaks of it as “ lambia, the part of Jathrippa,” 
». e. Yathrib, the old name of Medina. (Dames, 'Tr Barbosa, 1. 46 note). It 
lies a little west of Medina in the littoral of the Hijaz (Jarrett, Mn, Tr, 
HE. 57 Note. See also Houtsma, E. L, IV 1168) 

IV. 97, Z, 1, The time favourable for proceeding to sea, viz the beginn- 
ing and middle of the monsoon, elapsed 
Tavernier who made six voyages to Persia and India gives the follow- 
ing explanation : — ** The months of November, December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March are the only months in the year in which one embaiks 
at Hormuz for Surat and at Surat for Hormuz : with this difference, how- 
ever, that one rarely leaves Surat later than the end of February, but for 
leaving Hormuz, one may wait till the end of March, or even till the 15th 
of April, because then the western wind which brings the rains to India 
begins to blow When you wish to go from Hormuz to Surat in fourteen 
or fifteen days, you must embark in the month of March or the beginning 
of April, because then you have the western wind astern all the way 
Clravels, Tr. Ball. L 4). ‘Abdur Bazzaq arrived at Hormuz in the middle 
of Sbawwal 845 H., ie, about the 2€th of February 1442 A, 0. As ho was 
detained there for two months, *.«, npto the very end of April, about a fort- 
night later than the 16th — the latest eligible date for starting, according 
to Tavernier, or the favourable season had passed. The day on which he 
saw the New Moon of Mnharram 846 H. was 12th May 1442 
IV. 97, Z. 20 I went from Masicat to Kariat. 

1 Coriat is on the north-east coast of Arabia between * Ras 

a Haad and Masqat, ‘ Ras al Hadd* is thi Cape Rostdgat of Enropean 
^grap^rs and map-makers. It means ‘Land’s End’, something like 
’^ape Finisterro*. (Dames, Barbosa, Tr. 1. 60 and 70 Notes; Miles, Conn- 
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tries and Tribes of the Persian Gulf, 481) Onriat lies about eight leagues 
from Qalhat (Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, II 631) Its 
importance lies m the fact that it stands at the mouth ;of a Wadt, by 
which access can be obtained to the country behind the mountains 
(Dames, Barbosa, I 70 note) 

IV. 97, I 7 from foot Tlie Ttioon of ihe Muharram of 846 H 

developed the beauty of her countenance 

This statement and two other references to the observation by the, 
author of the New Moon of Muharram in 847 and 848 H (112 and 125 
infra) indicate that ‘Abdur Eazzaq’s dating is founded on the Hilalt or 
Ruyyat method of calculating the age of the Moon 
rV. 98, I 1 Havmg learnt that tn the neighbourhood of Kalahat, ffiere 
teas a place called 8aur, I embarked on a vessel to goto 
that place 

Marco Polo says that Calatu [Qalhat] was ** a noble city with a large 
and good haven ” Dames states that “ Saur and Qalhat owed their import- 
ance to their position just north of Kss-al-Hadd, the first point in Arabia 
reached by vessels from India They both lie on the southern coast of ‘Oman, 
north-west of Eas-al-BEadd Saur is the starting point of a well-marked 
route from the coast into the interior of ‘ Oman Lat 23° N , Long 60° E 
Idrisi says that it was one of the oldest and nchest towns of ‘Oman, but 
its trade had suffered from the depredations of the pirate chiefs of Kish. 
(Tr Jaubert,! 162-3)” (Dames, Z c. I 72 note) Ibn Batuta speaks of 
Saur as a town in a roadstead, from which Qalhat, situated on the slope 
of a neighbourmg hill, can be seen (Qibb, 116, De£r6mery» H 229) 

IV 99, ?. 11 from foot ' Shortly after, the King of Bengal haoing 

complained of the hostilities he teas suffering 
from the King of Jaunpur, sought protection 
from the Oourt of [ShahruJek] 

‘Abdur Eazzaq is referring to the invasions of Bengal by Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur (B 1401-1441 AO) A Hindu Baja of Bhatauria 
named Ganesh or Kans is said to have subjugated the kingdom on account 
of the youth and incapacity of Sultan Shamsu-d-din and begun to oppress 
the Muslims A Muhammadan saint named Nur or Qutbu-l-‘Alam then 
invited Ibralflm Shah of Jaunpur to come and succour his brethren in the 
Faith Hostilities having continued for sometime, Ganesh agreed to a 
compromise and allowed his son Jaimal or Jadu to be converted to Islam 
and aseend the throne as Sultan Jalalu-d-din Ibrahim was persuaded by 
the saint or thought it advisable to withdraw and peace was restored. 
iBiydsu-s-Salatin, Tr 113-7, P II 297,1 12) Numismatic evidence has 
* been recently forthcoming which bears out this account’ There can be little 
doubt that the coins of Danujamar dana, which exhibit the Shaka dates 1339 
and 1340 (820 and 821 AH), were struck by Baja Ganesh. (Bhattasali, 
Comb of the Early Sultans of Bengal, 109-116, Stapleton, Num Sup. to 
the J,AB3. No. XLHI (1930), Art ^8,pp. I-IS). Some years afterwards. 
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*. e. in or about 834-5 H. (1431 A. C.), Saltan Ibrahim appears to have 
again jnvaded Bengal, when Shamsu-d-diu Ahmad, the son of Jalalu-d- 
dln, was on the throne and it was Shamsu-d-din who preferred the com- 
plamt to Shahrukh of which ‘Abdur Eazzaq speaks here Shamsu-d-dln is 
said to have reigned from 834 to 860 A.H. (1430 1446 A. 0.). (.Riyas, 
Tr. 118 note). 

IV. 100, 1 . 1 from foot The blacks of this country go about with nearly 

naked bodies, wearing only langots. 

This is perhaps the earliest, example of the use of this familiar verna- 
cular word by a Persian writer. The scanty clothing and semi-nude con- 
dition of the poorer classes in India has been remarked by many travellers 
from foreign parts Alberuni writes thus of the Hindus of his day: 
“ They wear turbans for trousers. Those who want little dress arc content 
to dress m a rag of two fingers’ breadth which they bind on their loins with 
two cords”. (L 180) Ibn Batuta calls it “a scrap of stuff tied by a string 
round the waist”. (E D III. 619). Babur not only describes the ‘rag’, 
but calls it by its Indian name. “Peasants and people of low standing”, 
he states, “ go about naked. They tie on a thing called lungidd, a decency 
clout which hangs two spans below the navel. Prom the tie of this pendant 
decency dout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind.” (B. N. Tr 519) Tavernier pbserves that “ in India the peasants 
have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth to cover those parts wMch 
natural modesty requires to be concealed.” (Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 391). 
Varthema (Tr. Badger. 113-4) and Nikitin (Major, India in the Fifteenth 
Century, Oh III. 8-9, p. 9) had noted the fact long before Tavernier. 

IV. 103, I, 3 It IS said that the King of Bijdnagar has 300 seaports 
every one of uihich is equal to KdUkot, 

A palpable exaggeration. But ‘Abdur Eazzaq is merely repeating the 
random gossip he had heard in Vijayanagar. Southern India has a very 
long coastlme and is dotted with several ports. The Ejngdom of Vijaya- 
nagar stretched far and wide and Devaraya 11 is styled, not without 
justice, Dakshxna Samudradhipati, Lord of the Southern Sea, in two 
contemporary inscriptions dated in Shaka 1362 and 1368=1440 and 1116 
A. C. (Ind. Ant LYII. 1928, pp 78-79). But Calicut has possessed, for 
ages, the reputation of being one of the greatest, safest and wealthiest 
harbours in India or perhaps the world. Many of the so-called ‘ ports ’ on 
the coast were only roadsteads and it is impossible to accept the state- 
ment that every one of the 300 ‘ seaports * was equal in safety, extent and 
prosperity to the world-famed haven of Calicut. India has many ‘ ports,’ 
but very few really good harbours. 

IV. 103, Z 2B. At die distance of three parasangs from Mangalur, 
he saw a temple uMch has not its like on the earth, 
The whole is made of molten brass. 
must be meant for the shnne at Kadiri, about two miles distant 
Mangalore. It is still the chief seat of the * Eianphatia’ (split-eared) 
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Jogis, who are disciples and followers of Gorakhnath (Hobson Jobson, a.tj. 
Jogi). The 17th century Itaban traveller, Pietro della Valle, who visited it, 
has loft a very long description of it. He states that the inner sanctuary, 
and in former times, the whole endosnre, was all covered ivith plates of 
brass, and he also describes a great brazen pillar and a huge brass candle- 
stick of five branches (Travels, Ed. E. Grey, 84B-34S) There is a more 
modern account in Eastwick’s Handbook for India, Pt. I Madras, 236 
rV. 103, 1 20 [J] departed from Kalikot and passing ly Bandana 

arrii>ed at Mangalur. 

‘ Bandana ’ is Bandaraina or Eandar lina, the modem Pandarani or 
Pantalyani, an old port on the coast of Malabar, which was situated a 
little north of Qnilandi and opposite to the Sacrifice Rock of modem 
maps. Lat ll“-26' N, Long 76°-60' E Koilandi or Qnilandi has now 
supplanted it Ibn Batnta says that “the Ohinese junks in his day used 
to pass the wmter (i e the south-west monsoon season) at Pandarama, 
os it afforded an unexceptionably safe shelter for shipping ” (Defr6mery, 
IT. 88) See also H J. s t>. Pandarani Qnilandi is shown in Constable, 
A a, 35 It lies about twenty miles north of Calicut 
IV. 104, Z. 13. I arrived at fhe city of Bidt'ur, of tohich {he houses 
were like palaces In Bidrur {here is a temple so high 
{hat you can see it at a distance of several parasangs 

Dowson’s proposed identification with Bednore Will not bear exami- 
nation. Bednore, also called ‘ Bidarur ’ or ‘ Bidaruhalli » e * Bamboo 
village ’, was not a place of any note in the days of ‘Abdur Hazzaq Its 
importance dates only from about 1640 A C , when it became the capital 
of the Keladi Kings of Ikkeri (I G XVIII, 296) There is also no 
ancient temple at Bednore answering in any way to this description 
The reference seems reaUy to be to Belur and to the Chenna Kesava or 
some other great shrine at Belur m Hassan district, Mysore, (q. n I G 
XnL 64).' Dowson notes that Langles reads “ Beylour ” and Quatremere 
“ Belonr” Major also (India, Ch, I. p 20) has “ Belour ” and there can be 
bttle doubt that ‘ Belur ’ is' the place intended. 

IV. 105, I 17 Account of {he city of Bijanagar and its seven sur- 
rounding forUp cations. 

“ Surrounding ” does not expr^ the author’s meaning The words 
Used in the original Persian text are ‘Abdur Hazzaq means 

that ” the' fortifications or walls were comprised one within the other ” 
Elsewhere, he states that the city had ' seven fortified walls one 'withm 
the other.’ (p. 106 infra) At p 109 also, he observes that the elephant' 
stables were situated “ between the first and second enceinte of the city ”, 
Nicolo Conti who paid a visit to Vyaytlnagar about 1420-1440 A C 
writes Ihat the circumference of the dty was sixty miles (Major, India m 
the Fifteenth Century, n. p 6) Some'Bbndu accounts and local traditions 
also reckon its superficial area as sixty-fourtsquare miles '* Abdur Hazzaq 
himself writes that the distance between' the Northern gate of the 
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outer fortress and the Sonthom, and that also between the Easlom and 
' the Western was two statute parasangs, that is, between seven and 
eight miles, (p. 107 infra) The existing remains at Hampi bear witness 
to the substantial correctness of his statements “ The ruins of the city ”, 
says M r. Longhurst, “ cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications 
and outposts included a far larger area. The whole site is dotted 
with barren rocky hills and up the sides of these hills and along the low 
ground between them, often tn several lines, one behind the other, run the 
fortified enclosing walls of the old ctiy (ETampi Rums, pp 1-3) Mr 
Sewell estimates that the fortifications extend from sooth to north for 
about 12 miles and from west to east for about 10 miles. (A forgotten 
Empire, 83, 88-90). 

The ancient Hindu standard of town-planning seems to have required 
every first class capital city or metropolis to possess seven concentric forti- 
fied enclosures Bishnupur in Binkura district, the old capital of the 
kingdom of Blama Suvama in the 8th century A . 0., is said to have been 
surrounded by seven lines of fortifications (L G VlII. 248). ‘Utbi (B D. 
IL p. 46) states that when Mahmud invaded Qanauj, he was able to take 
all the seven fortifications, ». e. walls round that populous town, in one 
day. Another example of this ancient architectural canon or ideal is found 
in the great temple of Srirangam, which “consists of seven enclosures, 
one within the other.” (L G XXIIL 103). Ginji or Jiuji also is said to 
have had seven forts. (Maasiru-l-Umdra, II. 96) Karaatapur in Kucli 
Bihar is also stated to have been surrounded by several enclosures, ono 
within the other. (I. G XIV 827). The underlying idea of seven enclosures 
is of very great antiquity. Nineveh had seven walls which are said to 
have symbolised the seven spheres of the Geocentric Planetary System. 
IV. 105, 1. 5 from foot. The a/rmy consists of eleven lacs of men. 
These mammoth figures may appear incredible, but similar estimates 
are found in several other authors of repute The Portuguese writer, Paes, 
estimates the strength of the Vijayanagar army at a million fighting men. 
(Sewell, E. B. 279). Nuniz si^ates that an army of 7,03,000 infantry, 32,600 
cavalry and 551 elephants was despatched by the King of Vi 3 ayanagar 
against Raichur. (Jbid, 147, 326-7). Conti declares that the Vijayanagar 
army consisted of a million and upwards. Einshta tells us that Deva Ray 
I invaded the Saichur Duab in 801 A. H. (1398 AO), with an army of 
30,000 horse and 900,000 foot. (1. 309, 1 17). Another Vijayanagar king 
is said to have led an army of nearly a million infantry and gunners 
against Ahmad Shah Bahmani in 826H.=1422 A. 0 f^Ihid I 320, 1. 17) 
Equally staggering figures are given by other travellers and historians 
for the numerical strength of the forces of their Musalman adveraanes, the 
Bahmanis Nikitin notes that m 1442 A 0 the Sultan of Gulbarga, who 
atta^ed theHfodus, had m his train 900,000 foot, 190,000 horse and 576 

^^ 1^1 27-8; Sewell, I c 1C6). Wassaf asserts that ‘Alan-d- 

JUiaiai maintainea an army of 475,000 men (E. D III 50) and Barani 
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tells us that Muhammad Tnghlaq raised a force of 870,000 horse lor the 
invasion of EIhurasan. (Jbtd, 241) Mr. Sewell gives it os his opinion that ^ 
*' there can be no reasonable doubt as to the large numbers, though they 
were not well-armed or well-trained or well-disciplined ”. (jOp. di. 160) 
rV. 105, Z. 10 from foot. Whose Jcingdom extended from the borders of 

Sarandip to those of Kulbarga and from 
Bengal to MaTibart a space of IfiOO parasangs. 

The Vijayanagar kingdom was extensive, but these figures are, un* 
douhtedly, inflated, 1,000 parasangs would, at the lowest computation, 
be equal to 8,000 miles. ‘Ahdur Bazz^ cannot intend to say that the total 
area vras only 8,000 or 4,000 square miles But if he means that either the 
length or the breadth of the kingdom was 8,000 miles, it is an inoredible 
asseveration The total length of the Indian sub-continent is about 1,900 
miles and its breadth 1,600 Moat of such predications of territorial extent 
in Persian and Arabic writers are unverified repetitions of random guesses 
or popular clap-trap of no scientific value. The Vijayanagar kingdom, 
even at the zenith of its greatness, comprised only that portion of the 
Indian peninsula which hes south of the river Krishna. 

IV. 109| Z. 1. On {he left of the palace €iere ts the mtnt 

The rums of the building seen by ‘Abdur Bazz^ appear to be still 
extant at HampL “ On the south-west of the king’s audience haH,** says 
Mr Longhurst, is a large walled enclosure which is generally said to 
represent the ruins of the Boyal Mint .. and this conjecture is probably 
correct” (BEampi Bums, 70). 

rV. 109, Z 7. Of pure silver, they mahe a com equal to a sixth of a 
fanam, which Oiey call tar. 

‘Abdur Bazzaq’s account of the Vijayanagar Coinage is not very 
correct He speaks of the Varaha as weighing about one mtsqal, i. e. about 
72 grs , but the real weight of the specunens in our collections is nearer 
60 than 72 No gold fanams of any of the Bangs of the Bust Dynasty of 
Vijayanagar have been found Nor has a single silver coin of Devaraya or 
any of his predecessors been discovered. (Hultzsch in Ind. Ant XX. (1891), 
p. 801 , Sir Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 97-99 and Note). 

Again, 'Abdur Bazzag says that the Zdr was one-sixth of a fanam, 
but Pyrard do Laval (V oyage, Tr. A Gray, I 844, 412), Claude Dellon 
(Voyages, Ed 1711, p. 238), Fryer (New Account of East India and 
Persia, Ed Crooke, I 149) and several other authorities are un a n i m ous 
in making sixteen tare or Uires go to the fanam. It is possible that ‘ sixth ’ 
is an error for ‘ sixteenth (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, IE 62-68, Note) Sir 
Walter EUiot states that the tares in his oabmet weighed only about 1.7 
grS. each. (Coins of Southern India, 1885, p 67) . 

IV. 109, Z. 10 from foot Opposite {he minister's office are {he elephant 

sheds. 

Visitors to Hampi are still shown by the local oicerones the mins of 
a structure iiriuch is locally known as the Elephant-stables. “It is 

Bt 
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a long oblong building just opposite the Zenana Enclosure (Queens' 
Palace), containing eleven roomy stalls or rooms with lofty domed roofs 
... ..Unfortunately,* there is nothing but local tradition in favour of the 
attribution and the absence of any iron rings or bars embedded in the 
floors or walls for the purpose of chaining the animals ” appears to 
largely invalidate the traditional identification. (Longhurst, op. cit 86), 
A plate showing the massive range of those buildings is given by Mr. 
Sewell, who quotes ‘Abdur Bazzaq’a description, but does not express any 
doubts as to its having been the Hathi Khand. (P. B. 94) . 
rV. 109, last line. The palace elephants are fed on Eac^u {Ki(3irt\ . . 

Balls of about ttoo mans each . .. are placed by the 
keepers in the months of the animals. 

The Indian Man has varied so greatly from place to place and oven 
from time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say what 
it stands for Bat there can bo httle doubt that the Man mentioned here 
could not have been equivalent to 40 or 28 or even 26 acmrdupois lbs. No 
Mahawai or keeper could have lifted and thrust into the mouth of even the 
most docile tusker a ball of buttered Khichri of even half the weight. 
Elsewhere, ‘Abdur Baezaq informs us that while he was at Vijayanagar, he 
was daily supplied with five Mans of rice, one Man of butter and one 
Man of sugar. (118 infra). As he does not appear to have had a large 
retinue, and does not refer to any followers, this Man also must have 
denoted some unit of low ponderary value As ‘Abdur Baszaq came f lom 
Shiraz, his Man must bo the Tabrizi which is equivalent to about 65- lbs. 
(Lockyer, An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 230 apud Yule, 
H. J.s. o. Maund). We have here perhaps the earliest example of the occur- 
rence of the Hindi word Khichri in a Persian writer. Janhar calls it by 
the hybrid name Dhl-Khushka (Stewart’s Tr. feeprint. 108). 
rV. 110, 7. 9 froTi foot, They tell the following story of m elephant 


that fled from Ms bondage^ eic. 

This traveller’s tale extolling the sagacity and wariness of elephants 
who have been trapped and afterwards escaped from captivity is found 
also in at least two European authors of later date. “ These people [the 
elephant hunters in Mysore] told ns,” writes Tavernier, “ an astonishing 
thing whieh is wonderful, if one can only believe it. It is that if elephants 
have once been caught and have escaped, if driven into the woods, are 
always on their guard smd tear off a large branch of a tree with their 


trunks, with which they go Along, sounding everywhere before putting 
down their fSet, to see if there are any holes, so as not to bo caught a 
second time It was this which made the hunters despair of being able to 
rapture the three elephants which had escaped from them ” (Travels, 
all, I 274-5). ManUCCi telia the aame tale, but perhaps he got it, like 
of bis yams, at second hand from the Erenohman. (Storia, 
'omninwa.i . ^ relates two anecdotes of the cunning devices 

y some of these phchydfertoa for securing the release of 'their 
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captured yonng ones (^tn, Tr I 123) Mas'ndi repeats a cnrious story of the 
pudioity and humanity of an elephant belonging to the Ejng of Manshra 
(Sprenger, L 887). The well-known story of the elephant and the tailor 
also seems to be of Indian origin It is found in the J atoami'attrl-HiJeayat 
of ‘Awfi, who says that he had heard it from a fnend who had practised 
the physidan's art in Nahrwala (Nizamu-d-dln, J H p 263) 

IV 110, last line. One of the Iceepera mounted a tree under vihich the 
elephant teas likely to go and threw himself 
doum on the hack of the animal 

This extremely hazardous tnck or method of mastering these huge 
beasts is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj in his account of Firuz Sh^ 
Tnghlaq’s elephant-hunt in Jajnagar. (T F Text, 169= B D in 814) 
The Emperor' Jahangir also has left it on record that his intrepid father 
Akbar had often controlled and tamed in this way "Mast elephants, \diioh 
had, in their fits of rage, killed even their keepers. He would place him- 
self on a wall or tree near which a mad elephant was passing and throw 
himself 'on its back and thus, by mere mounting, bring it under control 
and tame it. This was repeatedly seen.” (T. J Tr I 38; Text, 18, 1 8). 
rV. Illy I 9 from foot The poltcemen*a pay ta derived from the 

proceeds of the brothels 

This was one of the most notable features of the "Andent Hindu 
Polity ” and is distinctly mentioned in all the Sanskrit works on Bdjniti 
(Eautilya, Arthashastra, Bk 11 xxvu; Tr Shastri, 163-6) It is referred 
to by Alberuni also (India, Tr. Sachau, IL 157), and Wassaf (ED lH 88) 
The old Booldi Baedr or ‘ Dancing Girls’ Street’ of Vyayanagar is still 
I>ointedtout at Hampi to visitors by the guides (Longhurst, 110) . Tavernier 
(Tr Ball, 1 167-8), and Thevenot (Travels, Tr. 1687, Part III 97) have left 
graphic descriptions of the system of hcensed prostitution which was 
mauitained for revenue purposes by the Qutb Shihi Sultans of Golkonda. 
IV. 112, I 3 from foot Interview unih the King of Bijanagar 

The King whom 'Abdur Bazzaq saw was Devaraya II, the son of 
Vijayafai or Bukka, and the greatest emperor of the First Dynasty Hie 
rdgned for about twenty-five years from Shaka 1342 to 1368 (1420 to 
1446 A 0.) His greatest minister and general was Bakkanna Dandandyaka, 
who conquered Oeylon and mvaded Golbarga ‘Abdur Bazzaq states that 
Devaraya' encouraged Arab merchants to bring good horses and paid 
handsomely for them. This is borne out by a contemporary inscription 
from which it appears that Devaraya had a cavalry force of ten thqusand 
Muslims, mounted on Turkish horses, and be seems even to have erected a 
mosque for them in Hampi. (Ind. Ant 1928, pp. 77-81). 

IV. 114, 1. 14 from foot Delicacy forbids me to expatiate on its 

tnvtgorahng and aphrodisiac virtues. 

This statement ' about the aphrodisiac properties of the humble 
betel-leaf may sound strange in modem ears but it is afSrmed as an 
undoubted pharmacological fact by several of the old Arab travellers, 
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e^. Mas*ndi, (Prairies, II. 84) and Alberuni. (Tr. 11. 152). Ibn Batnta 
also states that it sweetens the breath, helps the digestion, elevates the 
spirits and stimulates to venery. (Tr. Lee, 69). Sir T. Roe assures ns that 
“it accords rheume, cools the head and strengthens the teeth, and is all 
their phisicke”. (Journal, Ed. Poster, 1. 19). 

IV. 116, last line and footnote. The person who had brought the 

invitation of coagulated milk was 
also put to death. 

The words in the teict are ^ Dowson under- 

stands the phrase to indicate that “ it was customary among the Hmdns of 
Vijayanagar to send coagulated milk with the invitation ” But the words 
used by ‘Abdur Eazzaq do not lend themselves to any such inference or 
implication and the expression is nothing more than a Persian 

idiom, a fagon de parler, originating in the usages of the Tatar conquerors 
of that country. Curdled milk was the staple food of those nomads and when 
a Tatar or Mongol was “ invited to dinner,” he was invited to a feast of 
* Jaghrat * or curdled milk. Just as the Englishman * on hospitable thoughts 
intent * asks a friend to come over some day and * cut mutton ’ with him, the 
Mongol giving an entertainment spoke of it as a friendly summons “ to 
'drink a bowl of Jaghrat *’ In the Court ceremonial of the Uzbeg princes. 
Dr. Barthold tells us, " the drinking of Qumis (soured milk) was treated as 
an important affair; it is described minutely, how it has to be poured from 
B^ns, how the cups are to be taken, who are to take the first cups, who the 
other cups, etc.” (Houtsma, E. I s. v. II. 1116). An invitation to dnnk this 
Qfimis or Jaghrat, “ soured milk was, m fact, an invitation to a 
banquet. Mr. Major translates the sentence thus: “ The man who had brought 
the letters of invitation was put to the last degree of torture (1. 36) In 
this connection, it may be worth wlule to note that the contemporary author 
of the Intikhab-i-J aMngir Shahi, (E. D. VI. 449) says that the Emperor 
“ used to give feasts every Friday to about one thousand destitute Muham- 
madans and that he always ordered curds to be given to them while they 
were eating their dinner. ” Compare also the old English word ‘ junkets ’ 
and the secondary or derivative use of ‘ junketting ’ in the sense of ‘ enter- 
tmnment, picnic, feasting 

There is no reference to this assassination plot in the inscriptions of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty, but the Portuguese Femao Nuniz teDs a story 
which bears a striking resemblance to it in many particulars. Only, he 
relates it, not of Deva Raya II, but of his son and successor. “ A nephew 
whom he had brought up in his house like a son ” invited the king and all 
the principal nobles to his wedding-feast, had,all the ministers and captains 
murdered just in the same way, in separate rooms by assassins, whose 
twk was made easy because “ it is the custo m there to place the food on 
e table md there is no one present except those who are going to eat.’* 
e conspirator then went to the king himself with a present, wounded 
in several places with a poisoned dagger, but the king freed himself 
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at last from bis assailant, despatched him with a sword and came out of 
the palace, holding his nephew’s head in his hand “ Dreadful punishments 
were inflicted on the traitor’s accomphces, but the king humseif died of 
his wounds, six months later ”. (Sewell, F. E. 303-^ Though some of the 
details here are different, it is, as Mr Sewell says, substantially the same 
story and ‘Abdur R«iaziii*3 version may be even “ the more reliable, 
because he was a contemporary witness ” (Jbid. 72) 
rV 117, 1, 7. The celebratton of ffie Mdhanatot [at the full moon of 
Bajah]^ 

Alberuni thus describes this festival: “ On the eighth of Ashvayujat 
when the Moon stands in her 19th station, Miila^ begins the festival of the 
Mdhanaomi, the wife of Mahadeva, when they offer the first fruits of 
sugar and all other thmgs to her image, which is called Bhagwati. They 
also give much alms before it and kill kids ”. (Tr Sachau, 11. 179-80). 
Nicolo Oonti who visited Vyayanagar about 142040 A 0 speaks of the 
people celebrating certain feasts which correspond to the DipavaU, Edit 
and the Dashdhra The last of these three is identical with the Mdhanavmi. 
(Major, n 28-9). Nuniz who wrote about 1630- 1B42 A 0. states that the 
Mahanavmi was celebrated in September, “ when for nine days they make 
great feast ” and he gives a long description of the ceremonies. (Sewell, F. 
E. 376-8) . Paes also states that he witnessed it from 12th September in 1520, 
A. C. (16 263). The Ttbba or platform from which the kings watched the 
festival is still pointed out by the guides to visitors It faces “ the wonder- 
ful expanse of ground” of which ‘Abdur Bazzaq speaks on 1, 5 fL f. 

The Hgn date given by 'Abdur HazzSq for the celebration of the 
festival appears to bo wrong The Ist of Bajab 847 A. H corresponded 
to 25th October 1443, while the let of Ashwina m that year synchronised 
with the 24th of September and let Elartika was 24th October. If the 
festival described by him was the Mahanatmt, Bajab must be an error for 
the preceding month, Jumadi II If the month was Bajab, the festival 
must be that of the Bttoalx or New Tear (See Sewell, loc dt 93). 

IV. 117, L 5 from foot The full moon of Bajab C8epte/n6sr, 1446). 

The Julian correspondence given by Dowson in the parenthesis is 
not correct The Hijn yeeir must have been 847 'Abdur Bazz^ tells us 
that he left Persia in 845 H He was in Kirmsn on the 18th of Bajab of that 
year (p. 95 ante), at Qunat in Muharram 846 (p 97). and in Kabkot 
from Jumadi II to the middle of 2i l-hijja (p. 102) He reached Vijaya- 
nagar at the dose of ^-hijja, 846 (p 105) He was there on the 1st of 
Muharram 847 (1st May, 1443 AO) The first day of Bajab 847 H cor- 
responded to 25th October, 1443 A. 0 and the full moon of Hajab must 
have been therefore observed on or about the 6th of November, 1443, not in 
September 1446 A. C In this connection, attention may be drawn to 
Dowson’s note on p. 122 infra, where it is said that the expedition to 
G-ulbarga, which is described a few lines lower down, is recorded by 
Finshta in the ann als of 847 A. H. (Bnggs, Tr. IL 403). Later on, Dowson 
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himself states that Ramazan 847 corresponded to Jannaiy 1444 and Ist 
Muharram 848 to April [20th] 1444. (pp. 124 and 125 infra). 

IV. 122, 1 . 4. The King had appointed as a temporary suhsUUtth of 
ihe Brahman Danaik a person named Sambdh 2'7«rir, 
kAo considered himself equal to the Wazir, 

Major (Joe. cit I. p. 41) reads * Nime^-pezir * which is not a whit less 
cryptic or onintelligible than ‘Hambah Nurir'. I suggest that what is 
intended is the Malayalam Naitibyadiri or NamUyattii*h which means 
“a general or prince (Logan, Malabar, L 121) ‘AbdnrRazzaq speaks as 
if it was the personal name of the DandiTis deputy. It was in reality, only 
the designation of his office, a general epithet or title. It may be as well to 
say that this word is entirely distinct from Namhudiri or Namhttri, a 
Malabar Brahmin. (Hobson Jobson, a. v. Nambeadarim dnd Namhooree). 

* Danaik’ is the Canarese form of the Sanskrit DandanayaTca 
rV. 123, Z. 3. Faih Khdn, one of the descendants of Sultan Firozshah 
. also sent a Deputy. 

This Fath jSIian must be the person mentioned by the author of the 
Tartkh^-MubaraJeshahi (Text, 208, 1. J6 j 220, 1. 11==E. D. IV. 64 and 71) as 
the K[hMi-i-‘Azam Fath Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar [the First] of (Guja- 
rat. He was not * a descendant’ of Firuzshah Tughlaq himself, but of one of 
that Sultan’s nobles. The error is excusable in a casual sojourner 'hke 
‘Abdur Hazzaq. The original title of Saltan Muzaffar I was Zafarkhan, and 
he was the son of Wajihud-Mulk, who is said to have been originally a 
Hindu named Saharan or Sadharan, whose sister had, under romantic 
circumstance, become a wife of Firfiz. (JMDrat-i-Sikandari, Bombay 
Lithograph, 1831, p. 7, 1. 5; Bayley’s Tr.p. 67 j Tr Fazlulla, 1-3). 

IV. 124, Z. 17. We arrived on the Ist Bamazdn (J anuary 1444). 

The Julian correspondence is not quite correct.lt was 23rd December 
1443 A. 0, 

IV. 124, 1 . 5 from foot. (From Mangalur), I went to (he port of 

Hanitr. 

The wav is a consonant and the name should be read as ' Hanawar ijs. 

* Onawar ’ in Oanara. It is called ‘ Honors ’ or ‘ Onore ’ in old maps and 
in Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. (2nd Bd. 11,455 st seg.).It is the ‘ Hinaur ’ of 
Ibn Batata, who says that ** all the Musalman women of the town had the 
Qur’an by heart and that it contained 23 schools for boys and 18 tor girls, 
such a thing as he had seen nowhere else in his travels.” (Tr Lee, 166-166} 
Defrdmery, IV. 64-67). It is Eashidu-d-din's (E. D. 1. 72) HawarUm, which 
ean be read as Hamwir if the letters are transposed. 

IV. 124, last line. I consulted (he book of presages compiled by Imam 

J'afar Sadik. 

. Bazzaq is referring to the *Ilm-i~Jafir^ a cabahatical mode of 
divination which is in great favour with the Shi’as, as it is supposed by 
cm to have been studied and perfected, if not invented, by their great 
mam, J afa>i.^adiq, Tippu Sultgn’s Library contmned a* large quarto 
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written in the NasJehi character, entitled about which Stewart 

says that the cabalistical tables and diagrams m it are supposed to have 
been originally constructed by ‘Ali and are believed to prognosticate all 
important events in the history of the world and especially of Islam 
(Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 104 See also Macdonald’s art. 
on Djafr in Houtsma, E. 1^ I 994-5). Budanni speaks of a Sayyid Mirak 
Ispahani having attempted to give a demonstration of his skill in this art 
by foretelling the defeat and death of Dand Kararimi in 9^ A H In a 
caustic note on the subject, he cites with approval the poet Jami’s satirical 
verses on this pseudo-science and gives it as his own opinion that it is 
naught else than forgery and fabrication and that 'any one who has a 
little thinking power can invent the like of it.* (n l77-=Lowe Tr. 180; 
see also T A. Text 317, 1 10 , E D. V. 876). Elsewhere, Budauni mentions 
another professor of this system of sortilege, named Khwaja Maulana 
Shirazi (Text, 11. 287). Lowe (Tr II 295) has not understood the meaning 
correctly, as he describes this person as ‘ the heretic of Ja/Vddn’, as if 
* Jafrdan’ was the name of the place he came from or belonged to. It 
really signifies “ the heretic who was proficient in the art of Jafrl* 

IV. 126, 1. 1. The vessel after leaving MasTcat, arrived at the port of 
Khurfdkan. 

Khur-i-fakan was on the open sea, south of Cape Mussendom 
(Musandam) and not very far from it It was a thriving town, until 
Albuquerque sacked and burnt it in 1507 A C The name is derived from 
the Arabic an estuary or creek It is shown in the Map appended to 
the second volume of Lord Curzon’s Persia. (Dames, Tr of Barbosa, I 
72-78 Note). Ibn Batuta says Elhor Eakan, Qariyat and Sohar are all 
towns of 'Oman. (Dofr6mery, 11 229), 
rV. 135, 1. 12 from foot Amir Kasn, Nuh bin Mansur 

‘ Amir Kazi * is wrong The right reading is Amir ‘ iJazi ’ or 
' iZiza ’. It was the after-death title of Amir Null bin L^i^.i-Samani, 
who came to the throne in 865 H {Rau^t, Jild, IV 29, 1 9, Oardezi, Z A 
48, 58). He is called Mir Bazi (or !^zi) in a Qasida of 'Unsun (Lucknow 
Lith of 1922 A. C., p 55, couplet 8). 'Utbi calls him Riza Nuhibn Mansur. 
tTr. Beynolds, 44, 128). The after-death iitles of the Samani Amirs are 
meticulously recorded by the historians Mirkhwand says that Ahmad 
Idn lsm'ail was styled ‘ Sultan-i-Shahid ’, Nasr bin Ahmad *Amir-i- 
g'aid Mansur bin Nuh, ‘ AmSr-i-Sadld ’ {Rauzat, TV 16, 17, 21 , see also 
Harded, Z A 22, 26, 47, 48, 68; Raverty, T N. Tr 83, 40, 44, Aberuni, 
ZUharvrl-Baqiya, Tr Sachau, 181). 

1V.<135, i. 6 from foot Sultan Mahm^ depart from ihis perishable 

toorld .. on Thursday, (he 23rd of Rab%u-l- 
dkhir, A H 421, in (he siwty^rd yeqr iof 
his age 

There is some discrepancy among the later compilers about the date, 
Jmt fi8rd Bab*i n Htsd&tor ‘22nd Buyyat must be correct, as it is in accofd 
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IV. 142, L 2a 


not only with the statements of Alberhni (Tr. Sachau, IL 2 and 3^), 
Baihaqi (Text, 11-12), and Gardezi (Text, 92, 1. 11) bat also the inscnption 
on Mahmhd’s sarcophagus at Ghazni (J. A. S. B. XII. 76-7). Raverty gives 
(T. N. Tr. 87 note) Uih Eab'i II 421 H , on the authority of the Mujmil-t- 
FaMi and this is followed in the C. H. I (HI. 26), bat it must be wrong. 
Fasih's chronology is, as Dr. Barthold has pointed out, often faulty. (Tur- 
kestan, 261 Note). The Julian equivalent of 23rd Rab‘i II, 421 H„ was 
Thursday, 30th April, 1030 A. 0. Sir W Haig gives 21st April 1030, but it 
cannot be correct as it was a Tuesday. Fasih’s and Eaverty’s 14th Rab‘i II 
cannot bo right as the 14th was not a Thursday, but a Tuesday 
IV. 136, 1. 3. It was a great blemish tn his character that he was 
exceedingly covetous. 

B 0. Browne points oat (L H. P 11.119) that these animadversions 
on Mahmud’s greed for gold and the story of the unjustly accused citizen 
of Nishapur have been copied by Mirkhwand from Ibnu-l-Athir. Browne 
himself goes so far as to say that Mahmud was not a patron of poets at all, 
but “a great kidnapper of literary men like Avicenna, Alberuni, Firdausi 
and others, whom he treated in the end scurvily enough ’* But this judg- 
ment or rather denunciation is unduly severe. 

rv. 137, Z. 17. In the spring, he \Mas*ud\ assembled a very large army 
and marched towards Khurasan for the purpose of 
expelling the SaljuMs 

What Mirkhwand really says is that Mas‘ud intended to assemble, in 
Hindustan, a large army in the ensuing aprmg and then march towards 
Khurasan for the purpose of exterminating the Seljuqs, who had defeated 
him in the preceding year. It was not an accomplished fact, but only a 
part of a project or plan of operations. He never assembled the army and 
never marched again to Khurasan. Of. Baihaqi m B D. IL 149-50, 162. It 
may be as well to cite Mirkhwand ’s own words ; 

old 31 ^ y aX djA*. Jd 

{Rauzat, Jtld, IV. 53). 

IV. 141, It 6. It [iha Khuldsatu-l-’ATchbar] was written by MirTchond^s 
son, Khondamir. 

Br.Eieu has conclusively shown (Cat. of Pers. Mss. I. 96, III. 1079) 
that Khwandamir was neither the son nor the nephew of Mirkhwand, but 
the son of his daughter. Khwandamir himself explicitly says so in the 
Hdbiburs-Siyar, (Bom. Lith. Jild, III. Jusv 3, 171, 178, 198) and the same 
statement is made by Sam Mirza in the Ttdifah-i-Sdmi, and by Amin 
Eazi in the Haft IqTtm. See also Muqtadir, BankTpur Catalogue, VT 25 
rv. 142, 1. 28. He [Khwandamir] resided at Basht, a village in Georgia. 

Eieu points out that Basht is not in Georgia, but in ‘ Gharjistan ’. 
{op. at. L Supplement, 19. See also Houtsma, B L, II 899). ‘ Gharjis- 
ten and Gurjistan * are often confused together. Gharjistan lies on 
e uppOT course of the Murghab in the vicinity of Ghur. Gurjistan 
east the Caspian. Even Eaverty confounds the two toponyms 
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CT* N Tr Indes, p. 189). KHiwandatnir died in 943 H not 941, as Elliot 
says (143 infrcCj B I 848, Tr. 450, H. Beveridge in Hontsma, IL 399. 

IV. 148, 1. 2 Dastw'u-l-Wuera. 

The date of composition is not mentioned in Elliot’s bibliographical 
notice. It is 915 H. and the title itself is a chronogram (4 1-60 +400+6+ 
200+1+80 6+7+200+1=915) (Rien, loc cit.I 835, Mnqtadir, VI ’ 26) 
Elliot, observes that there is a* later work on the same snbject entitled 
Trshadu-l-Wusara, but ‘Awfl says that Snlteui Ibrahim Ghaznavi wrote 
for the guidance of his own mmisters, a Daaturu’l-Wuzara and he cites it 
as the source of one of his anecdotes. (NizamU'd-dln, J. H 67-8, 224). 
Elhwandamir had written before this, the Maastru-l-Muluk, a similar 
work on the institutions, foundations and wise sayings of Kings. It is men- 
tioned a few lines lower down and there is a copy of it in the British Mu- 
seum. (Rieu, Supplement, p 18) Shams-i-Siraj also in his T drikh-t-PtruB~ * 
tihdhi quotes a passage from a Dastum-l-Wmara (Text, 283, last lino) 
IV.- 151, I 7. He \AJimad htn Hasan Maxmand^^ died tn 444 A. H. 

The Bombay Lithograph of the Bauzat (IV 52) gives the date as 424 , 
H. which is correct. See also tnfra 196 and P (L 88, 1 18) where he is said . 
to have died in 434 H. Baihaqi gives the exact date as 25th Mubarram 
424 H. (Text, 454, 1. 9). The T A (11,1 4 f. f.) and Budanni (I 22=L 86), 
following Qardezi (98, last line), give 423 H. In any case, 444 is undoubt- 
edly wrong and due most probably to a typographical error. As Mas'hd 
came to the throne only about the middle of 421 H , Ahmad was not his ^ 
Vazir * for a long period ’, but only for a little more than two years. 

IV. 162, I 19. Ahu-1 Husain AHbalx, 

The copyist has dropped one of the two dots of the third letter of the 
nisba. The correct reading of the sobriquet is Hgailt as in Baihaqi. (E. Di 
n 74) ‘Uqail is explicitly stated by that contemporary chromcler to 
have been the name of Abu-l-Husain’s grandfather (183, 1 4 f f ) ‘Uqail , 
was the name of the ancestor of Muhammad bin Qasim-'the conqueror of 
Sind. (BUadun in B. D. L 119 and Ghaohndma m Ibid, 167 , R a nk i ng , - 
B. L 11 note) The anecdote itself is related by Baihaqi in much greater 
detail, though with some vanations. (Text, 463) 

IV 161, I 9.: [SubukUm] ordered ihat be [A&ul Path Rost*] should be . 

' appointed professor of the " belles-lettres ”. 

A&li Vi. I ^ iy j {Hdbibu-s-Siyarj Bombay Inth IE, 4, p. 18). “ He 
issued orders for appointing him Head of the Department of Oorres- 
pondence.” The ^Diwan-i-Insha’ seems to have been another name for 
the ‘ Diwan-i-Bisalat ’ of Baihaqi (Text, 122, see also B. D. IL 612), The 
chief duty of the head was to write the Sultan’s Jetters to foreign princes, 
provincial' governors and other great officials. He also deciphered all 
secret or confidential reports and submitted them to the Sultfin. (Barthold, 
Tmiestan, 230 , Nazim, M. G. 141) , , 

IV. 163, L 15 and foot note. SubuMtgin declared Ism'aU, uAo teas hor^ 

o/',£he daughter of Alptigfnf\bis^8xicg$skr, ^ 
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The lithographed text of the Halibttrs-Simr has (VoL 

II. Pt. iv., p. 19). DowBon suggests that we should read •a*J 3 instead of 
as Subuktigin had married Alptigm*s daughter and not his grand-daughter, 
I would propose a less violent emendation and read •jr? or 

i. 6. grandson on the daughter’s side. The phrase is used in this sense in 
the Persian translation of the Babiirrmma, (Bombay Lith. 204, 1. 14) 
and also in the Maasirit-l-Umara. (III. 241, 1. 9). Richardson says 
j means a daughter’s son and *■*!.>' *a son’s son’. The 
historian Ziau-d-din Barani says of himself that he was theOlJ^^ 

* son of the daughter ’ of Sayyid Jalalu-d-din of Kitbal. (T. P 350, 1. 2) The 
Tartkh-i-Otizida explicitly states that Ism'ail was born of the daughter 
of Alptigin 31 ^ (Text, 393, 1. 14) and that Subuktigin had 

married Alptigln’s daughter. {Ibid, 1 12). 

IV, 167, 1. 11. Hts [Jtffl/fTnud’s] age teas sixty-three years and he 

reigned thirty-one 

This is copied from Kamdulla’s TartkJt-i-Qmlda. (401, 1. 13). If 
Subuktigin died in Sh'aban 387 H., and MLahmad m Rab‘i 11, 421 H., as 
Khwandamir himself says, there must be some error in the computation. 
The T A..and F assert that Mahmud reigned for thirty-five years, which 
is also inaccurate Dowson makes the Tabagat4-Ndsiri say that he died 
after a reign of thirty-six years. (E. D. 270 ; Text, p 11, 1. 14). But Raverty 
points out that the reading in the best manuscripts is ‘ thirty-three ’. (Tr. 
88). As sometime must have elapsed before Mahmud was able to defeat 
and dethrone Ism‘ail, the length of his reign must have been about thirty- 
three lunar years. ‘Thirty-one’, ‘thirty-five’ and ‘ thirty-six’ are all mis- 
calculations. 

There are three opinions about the date of Mahmud’s birth Minha j 
gives Thursday, 10th Muharrara 361 H. (T. N Text, 9, 1 2; Raverty’s Tr. 
76; E. D. H. 269) in the 7th year of the rule of Bilkatigin. But 
!5amdulla, Mirkhwand, Khwandamir, Pirishta and others say the year was 
857 or 860 H., with the same date and month and week day. The Sultan’s 
age at bis death is stated to have been 60 or 63 accordingly. As calculation 
shows that 10th Muharram 361 H. 2nd November 971 A. 0. was a 
Thursday, the former date is presumably correct. 10th Muharram 357 
H.=16th December 967 was a Monday. 10th Muharrara 360 H.=13th 
November 970 A. 0. was a Sunday. 


IV. 169, I S. Tdhir bin Exist, and other Amirs of Sistan. 

^ Rust” is evidently wrong. The reading in the Bombay Lithograph 
is Zainab (IT. Pt iv., p 21, 1 2) and this is found also in Reynolds’ trans- 
lation of Jurbadhaqani (p. 286) Dr. Nazim, following ‘Utbi (Dehli Lith. 
194, 1 8 f. f ), calls him ‘ Yazid ’ (M. G 68), but j and bear a dose 
auperfltaal resemblance to each other in the Semitic script, if the diacri- 
tical points are carelessly marked or transposed and seems to bo the 

T**"’ hardly be mistaken as in Persian writing 
V. 170, 14. In the Rauzatu-s-Safa it is xoritUn. 
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But Mirkhwand has borrowed the entire passage, whidi his grandson 
quotes, almost word for word from the Tarjuma-i-Yamini or the Persian 
paraphrase of ‘Utbi’s History made by Jurbadhaqani A comparison of 
Eeynolds’ translation of the latter (pp 815-6) with Elliot’s version will 
prove this beyond a shadow of doubt. 

rV. 171, I 14. flak Khan then craved help from the King of Kkuim 
Kadr Khan 

The title of this potentate is somewhat uncertain ‘Dtbi, Garden 
(Z A 82, L 13) and Baibaqi (B D II 92) all write Qadr Ehan, but 
Mustaufi speaks of him as Qaidu Khan {JTar. Quzida, 396, 1 2 f f ). Dr. 
Barthold says that the correct pronunciation is * Qadir Khan ’ and that it 
signifies in Turki ‘most despotic among kings’. (Turkestan, 273 note). 
The Khan's Musalman name appears to have been Ynsuf 
rV. 173, last line The tuedlth obtatned [ft om Bhimnagat ] consisted of 

70,700 mans of gold and silver utensils 

The Bombay Lithogiaph of the H. S has 3 jb** 

urr* 3 Ci.33 a* (H. Pt iv. ^), “ Seventy thousand dirhams and 
seven hundred thousand Mans of gold and silver vessels.” 

'Utbi says: “The stamped com amounted to seventy thousand 
thousand royal diihams and the gold and silver ingots amounted to 
seven hundred thousand four hundred mans m weight ” (E. D 11 86). 
P has “ seven hundred thousand dinars of gold and seven hundred mans 
of gold and silver” (I. 27, 1 1). This shows how the original statement 
of 'Ulbi has been mutilated and distorted by the copyists 
rV. 177, h 1. After the death of Atu 'Alt, hts bi other Manun bin 
Mdmun succeeded 

The correct name of this ruler was Abul ‘Abbas ibn Mamnn (Baihaqi, 
Text, 837, S88 ; T A 7,1 8, P I 29, 1 1). Mamnn bin Muhammad bin ‘Ah 
con guered Khwanzm about 885 H and was succeeded, on his assassination 
in 887 H„ by his son Abul Hasan 'Ah, who leigned upto 899-400 H 
He was followed by his brother Abul ‘Abbas bm Mamnn, who was 
murdered on Wednesday, middle of Shawwal 407 H, 18th March 1017 
A. 0., at the age of thirty-two. (Baihaqi, 848, 1. 5) He married Mahmud's 
Bister Kah Kalp, who had been the wife of bis brother Abnl Hasan *Ah 
also (Barthold, Turkestan, 147, 269, 276, M G 66-7). 

IV. 177, 1. 14 The general of the army of Khicartssm, Binalttfin 

He IS called ‘Alptigin’ by Garden, (74,1 6), Baihaqi (847, 851), 
Hamdulla Mustaufi (T 6 400), Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T A 7, 1 16) and 
P. (L 29, 1 6), which maj’ be correct The Bombay Lithograph of the Habitbtfs 
Styur reads Niyaltigin which is also the form found in 'Utbi (Lahore 
Ed. 301). Dr Barthold prefers Alptigin (Turkestan, 277) Binaltigin 
[Yanaltigin] is also found. There is some confusion in some of the 
later compilers about the dynasty ruling m Khwarizm at this time 
The Tartkhrt-Gueida and the Nusahh-t-J ahanara speak of it as 
Parighunid, but the latter were rulers of Juqan or Juzjahan, not of 
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Khwarizm. Eaverty has followed them (T. N. Tr. 232 Note) and others 

have been similarly misled. (Hontsma. HI. 224). 

rV. 179, 1 . 12 There were sapphires which weighed GOO dirhams. 

Hihwandamir doesnot say that this was the aggregate weight of several 
sapphires. He explieitly states that there was only one ‘ blue ruby ’ and 
that its weight was 400 mtsqals' pjy. \ 3 

Jis:* 4.- {ffabiburs-Siyar, II Pt. iv p. 23, 1 3 f f.) Mirkhwand also says 
that there was only one Oj 3I Qardezi also speaks of only one 

J^y\. weighing 450 mtsqals (p. 76) and ‘Utbi agrees with him. (E. D 
II. 45). Nizamn-d-din (T A. 8, 1. 2), Pirishta (I. 29, 1. 3 f f.) and B. (1. 15 ; 
Tr. I. 25) all declare that there was but one stone and that it weighed 450 
mtsqals. It is open to any one to question the trnth or correctness of the 
assertion itself, but there can be no doubt as to the readmg, and there is 
no justifioation for altering and rationalising its meaning to fit in with 
some preconceived opinion See my note on E. D. IL 45, 1. 2, 

The weight of the stone is here stated as ‘ sis hundred dirhams 
because Jurbadhaqani, from whom Khwandamir is copying, speaks of the 
stone as “a sapphire (or hyacinth) in one solid piece, of azure water, 
weighing four hundred misqals, each misqal equivalent to one dirham 
and a half.” (Eeynolds, Tr. 456). 

18th Sh'aban 0- 18) must be an error for 8th Sh'aban g. v ‘Utbi in 
B. D. n. 45 

“ IV. 190, 1 . 12 from foot. They would remte three verses, to which it 

would be difficult to find a fourth etc. 

This story of the rhyming match between Firdausi and the poetical 
tno is found m Daulatshah (Browne’s Edit. p. 51) and almost all later 
Tairas. But it is really more famous than true In the first place, 
there is no trace of it in either of the two oldest extant biographies of 
'the Iranian Homer — those of ‘Awfi and Nizami ‘Aruzi. In the second, 
it is founded, as Noldeke has pointed out, on the supposition that there 
does not 'exist in the Persian language any fourth rhyme ending in 
‘ shan *, except ‘ Pashan ’. This primary postulate or assumption is false, 
as * Dashan ’ and ‘ Jashn’ may be found in any Dictionary. (The Iraman 
National Epos, translated in the Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, 
No. 6 (1925), p. 43). E 0 Browne also (L H. P IE. 130) has discussed 
the question fully and rejects the anecdote as spurious. 

IV. 191, 1 . 3 from foot. He [Maimandi] repeated several verses out 

of the Shahiiamaetc 

This story may be true as it rests on the respectable authority of 
Nizami ‘Aruzi, who says that he heard it when he visited Nishapur in 
A. H. 614=1120 A. 0. {Chthar Maqala, Tr. Browne, 83). The .verses 
repeated by the minister were : 

v-’h-l j»l 3 01-4* 3 jf 3 cy -• dr* J*’ Si 

Noldeke justly says that the “ioreefol vigour of the lines cannot be 
r ndored by any translation.” He observes that he has found the Second 
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bemistioh in the Shafmama, but the first line has not yet been traced in 
the great Epic (Joe ett 60). 

IV. 192, 1. 12 Afsaltirl-Anamt Maulana , .Jamt has toritUn these 
hues at Vie end of this story 

Afzalu-l-Anam is not a part of the name of Jami, but only a laudatory 
epithet signifying " most learned or excellent of men ”. Thus, the Arabian 
Prophet IS often called Khatru-l-Andni, " the best of men”, and also 
Afsalu-l-Mursaltn, “ most excellent of the Prophets ” by his followers. 

IV. 193, I 11 He [Sultan Mtdtammad] a) rived at Naginabad, tdhich 
teas in truth Nakbatabad (t e the abode of calamity). 

We have a word-play or jeu de mot hero Thera is a or 

«-*»>*• jj-.-* between or and The bodies of the letters 

of the words are identical , the difference lies only in the number or 
position of the nuqtas or diacritical points 

rV 194, 1. 4 Hasnak had one day said that before Mas'ud should 
become King, it would be right to make war. 

What Khwandamir wntes is -*i'* *Ls.3l. 

(H. S Bombay Lith 11 Pt iv. p 29, 1 1) 

“ That when Mas'ud became king, Hasnak would be (or should be) 
hanged on a gibbet ” Of what Khwandamir says in the Dasturu-l-Wueard, 
according to BlUot’s own translation on 163 supra “ He [Hasnak] express- 
ed his apprehensions that when Sultan Mas'hd ascended the throne, he 
would impale him ” See also Baihaqi, who tells us that Hasnak once 
spoke to ‘Abdus thus " Tell your lord (Prmoe Has'ud) that all I do is in 
obedience to my master’s order If hereaftei the throne devolves upon 
him, he must cause Hasnak to be executed ”. (E D 11 90) Elliot’s 
manuscript probably read instead of and instead of 
TV. 195, 1 11. Ee appointed Abu Suhaxl Eamaduni to the administra- 
tion of Herat. 

Here ‘ Herat ’ is an error for '* ‘Iraq ” See H S Text, IE iv p. 29, 1, 18. 
Cf also below, pp 196-7, where Abu Suhail (reefs Sahl) is spoken of as 
the Governor of ‘ R6’ (or Eai) and to have been driven out of it by ‘AUu- 
d-daula bin Kakuya Eai is in ‘Iraq Herat is certainly not, either in !Iraq- 
i-Arab (Lower Mesopotamia) or 'Iraq-i-'Ajam (Jibal) The patronymic 
IS, correctly, Abu Sahl (Baihaqi in E D 11, 74), not ‘Abu Suhail ’ His 
‘ Nisba’ IS sometimes spelt Hamdui, as m Gardezi, who gives the 

full name as EZh vaja Abu Sahl Abmai bm al Hasan al Hamdui (^,1 14), 

' Hamdu ’ [a short form of Ahmad ♦] was, perhaps, the name of his anc^tor. 
rV. 197, I 10. Tuzligin’s men had murdered and plundered the 
people 

Sic in the Bombay Lilh of the H. S IL iv p. 29, last line, but it is a 
copyist’s Bhp lor ‘ Purtigin ’. Baihaqi (6^, 696, 718=E D. II 146, 161), 
Gardezi (106, 1. 4) and the T A (12, last Ime), all speak of him as Purtigin. 
The error is evidently due to a transposition of the dots. Dr Barthold 
takes the correct form to be ‘Bun-tagin ’. Bur*,' he says, signifies' * 
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m Tarki Hia full name was Tamghach Khan, Abu Ibrahim bin Nasr. 
(Turkestan, 300 Note). 

IV. 198, I 5 from foot. Ahmad .. .,toent to ihe fort and in the year 

A. B. 433 murdered that Icing {Ua8*ud\ 

The year of Mas'nd’s death is given as 433 H. by Khwandamir, who 
seems to be followmg Hamdalla*s TdrtTch-i-Gu^da (403, 1. 5), where the 
event is put into the first Jumadi of that year and F. also has the same 
date (I. 44, 1 3) Bat the authority of the contemporaneous chroniclers is 
clearly in favour of 432 H Baihaqi Slates that Mas'ud was taken captive at 
Marigdla and put to death before Sh'abin 432 H. (867, 11. 7-16). Gardezi 
declares that he was murdered on 11th Jumadi I. 432 (110, 1. 4). Nizamu* 
d-din Ahmad has followed Qardczi (T. A. 14, 1. 10) and B. copies the T. A. 
(I. 29,=Tr. I. 44). The T N. also gives 432 (Text, 15, 1 6; E. D. H. 271). 
It is not easy to decide, bat 432 appears to be the more probable date. 
Baihaqi records that the Sultan left Q-hazni on 7th or 8th Kab‘i I. 432 H. 
=16- 16th November 1040 A. C. (E. D II. 161-3) He must have reached 
Marigala about the end of that month or the first week of Kab'i H, as 
there are examples of the journey having been accomplished in about 
twenty days. There can be little doubt that he was a prisoner at Kiri in 
Bab'i U. and as there is, in such cases, but one step from the prison to 
the grave and as Muhammad’s second reign is said to have lasted for only 
four 01 * five months, (T. N. in B D. II 273), it is not unlikely that he was 
murdered on 11th Jumadi I 432 H. (17th Januar y, 1041 A. C.). Ibn-al- 
Athir also states that Mas'ud started from Gbazna in Eab’iu-l-awwal 432 
H. (Ed. Bulak, ES. 167, 1. 16 f f , Tornberg, IX. 281-283). The slaves 
revolted on 13th Eab‘iu-l-abhir=2l8t December 1040 {Ibid. 167, 1. 11 f.f ) 
and Muhammad was defeated by Maudhd on 3rd Sh'aban 432 H. [8th 
April 1041] {Jhxd. 168, 1. 7 f. f ; Tornberg. IX. 331-332). The winter had 
arrived, the roads were blocked and military operations were impossible. 
His enemies must have therefore thought it advisable to take occasion by 
the forelock and despatch him for ever before succour arrived. Dr. 
Barthold also gives January 1041 A. C. which corresponds to JumSdiu-l- 
awwal 432. (Turkestan, p. 803). 

IV. 200, 1. 6 Maudud died on 2(Hh of Bajdb 441 B. 

Khwandamir is following his grandfather’s Raueat, which gives the 
20th (Bombay Lith. Jild, IV 62), but the T. A. (16, 1 4), P. (1. 46, 1. 8 f. f.) 
and B. (L 33=Tr. L 49) agree in making it the 24th day of that month’ 
and it corresponds to 22nd December, 1049, which is adopted m the 
O.H.I.(III p.83) 

IV. 2o2, X. 10. AbdurO’-Bashid was the son of Mas*ud, but according 
to the Qussida he was the son of Mahmvid. 

^ e was not the son of Mas'ud, but of Mahmud. The divergence of 
op^on in regard to the parentage of this Saltan which Khwandamir and 
o exs leave undecided can be settled on the authority of the contemporary 
mstonan, Garderi, who speaks of him as uj j jUJ* 
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cUl J ^ J\Xfi y\ <0|j,.3>< Aj J- 

(Z. A. 61, 1 3 f f ) See also Ibid, 111, 1 8, where he again states categori- 
cally that ‘Abda-r-Eashid was the son of &fahinhd himself. His book was 
entitled Zainu-l-Aklibar, because *Abda-r-Rashid was styled * ZainvtA- 
AHllat * and was his patron . 

rV 203, I 16 When J arjir .heard of {be murder of 'Ahdurr- 
Raehid 

This name appears in several forms. The T A. has (16, 
1. 17) F. calls Mm 47,11 6 and 17). The 

Tdri7eh-t-Quzida speaks of him as (403, 1 4 f f ) ‘ Jarjir * 

or ‘ Jnrjir * may be the Arabioisad form of the ‘ (3-arji’ of F Hamdulla’s 

* Shirwani ’ may indicate that his origin was from Shirwin Shirwan and 
Qurgan (or Jnrjin) are both east of the Oispim and adjacent to each 
other. 

rV. 204, I 16 JaJear Beg Baljukt .sent hte eon Alp Arslan to 
encounter Farrukhead 

The correct form is * Ohaghar Beg *, as in the Tar Quz (402, 1 18), and 
Lane Poole, (Slohammadan Dynasties, 152) F (I 44, 1 8 f f ) has ‘ J'afar 
Beg ’and Elliot notes the variants ' Ba]r’ and ‘ Bajd* Beg, bat they are all 
wrong. Similarly, ‘ J'afartigin ’ at 171 ante is an error for * Jaghartigin’ or 

* Ohaghartigin ’ This name ‘ Ohaghar’ was afterwards borne by the famous 
Baluch chieftain, Mir Ghakar {Recte Ohaghar) Bind, q.v 898 poet Several 
other TarM names also, e g Smjar, (^hazan, Zangi etc , are still found 
among the Baluch (Dames, Baloch Bace, 18) In Houtsma’s E I al o, 
(EL 909), the name is written as “ Ohaghn Beg ” 

rV. 205, 1. 13. Sultan IbraMm died tn 492 H . .. hat other historians 
say he died m 481 ff. But Rod knows all things. 

Elliot Has noted the discrepant statements and errors of varioas 
compilers in regard to the duration and year of the termination of 
Ibrahim’s reign According to the Tarikh-i-Ouzida (404, 1 14), Ibrahim 
died on 6th Shawwal 492 H. (25th August 1099) This is the most probable 
date As Baihaqi gives the date of his accession as 19th Safar 451 H (vide 
my note on II 277, 1 6), the most tenable view must be that he reigned 
for about 42 lunar years The T A. (p. 17) and F. (I 49) give both 481 
H and 492 H., without stating whitfi of the two is correct, but at the 
same time, they aver that his son 'Alan-d-diula reigned for sixteen years 
and died in 508 H , wMch proves that 492 H must be right 
rV. 205, 1. 4 from foot. [The poets] Ahu-lrFarah and Arzdki 

* Farah ’ (Cj*) is an error for He is correctly called * Abu-l-Faraj ’ 
m the H S. (IL iv p 82), as well as by B (I 37) and F (I 49, 1 14) His 
sobriquet is said by B and others to have been ‘Bum’, bnt l^mdnlla calls 
him ‘ Zanzani ’. (T. G. 815, 1 8 f f ) ‘Abdul Hamid or ‘Abdul Majid bin 
‘Abdu-S’Samad — the subject of Ms panegyrics — was the Vazir of Sultan 
IbraMm Qhaznavi The situation of Run is also matter of controversy B. 
qsserts that it was a village near Ijahore'-(I 37), but other authors locate 
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it near NisliSptir (Ranking, Tr. 1. 54 noteX He is styled Aba-l-Faraj Runi 
in Hontsma (B. I IIL 1059) and described as a great master of the 
OflBtda. The name of the other poet mentioned on p 206, 1. 1, was not 
Aizaqi, but Axraqt. Many modern scholars deny that he was the antbor 
of the Alfiya or that he perpetrated anch pornography. (Hontsma, E.I. I. 
642). See also Ghihar Maqala, Text, 44, 170 

IV. 207, I IS. Arslan 8hah . . sent Us mother . icith 2000 dinars 
. and proposed a reconciliation. 
must be a scribe^s error for ♦i-* i. e. * two hundred 

thousand,’ which is the reading in the lithographed text of the H. S (II. iv. 
p. 83), as well as of the Bauzat, (IV. 56) and P. (L 49, 3 1 1 f.). The 
dinar was a gold com weighing about seventy grains and 2000 dinars 
would be too paltry a sum to he offered to or accepted as an indemnity by 
the rapacious Seljuq Elliot himself states (208 note, infra) that Sinjar 
carried off all the treasures of Ghazni. He is even said, in the Seljuq 
histories, and also in Mirkh wand’s eucvclopacdic compilation, to have 
imposed upon Bahram, as the condition of his restoration, a daily tribute 
of one thousand dinars {Bauzat, IV. 127; Browne, L. H P. II. 297*8), 

IV. 209, Z. 17, Shaikh Sanai Ahul-Maftd bin Adama-hOhaznivi [the 
poet]. 

Majid is one of the names of God and Aliu-l- Majid cannot be 
correct. The poet’s name was ‘Ahdtt-l-Majid Mojdud bin Adam. C5.S.II. 
iv. p. 35 ; P. I 61, 1 8 f f . , Browne, Daulatshih, 95 ; Browne, h. H P. 11. 
317). Ranking (B. Tr. 1. 35 Note) gives the patronymic as Abu Muhammad, 
but this must be due to a slip (-^ for *4*). 

IV. 209, 1. 24. Where a certain darwesh experienced in misfortunes 
was saying to his cupbearer/ Fill a cup to the blindness 
ofihe contemptible Mahmud Subuktigin 
c£5*i o'* 3 A S II. IV. p. 33 last line). Rather, “ a 

half-demented Santon, who was known as LaiWiioar, i. e. ‘ Drinker of the 
dregs of wine’” The story la to be fonnd in the Ta^vratu-S'Shu'ara 
of Danlatsbab, who speaks of its hero as “ a madman who was called 
Ldikhwdr, because he collected together in liquor shops the lees of wine • 
and drank them off in the baths.” *31^ ^ jiji ]jA ^ 

4$ ^ j j j - if ^ ol> ij i' ji (Ed Browne, 95-6) : 

The man was what is called a “a tavern-haunting santon 

or inspired idiot, a lunatic or natural who was behoved to have come under 
Divine influence ”. In Daulatshah’s version of the tale, the anachronism 
animadvert^ upon -by Khwandamir is got nd of by associating the 
drunkard’s diatribe with the name of Ibrahim Ghoznavi and not his 
ancestor, Mahmud Biowne discredits the whole anecdote and opines that 
it is not worthy of attention in connection with Sanai ’s conversion to the 
^8her,life, (L. H P. IL 317). In P.’a version of the story,^the Sultan is 
■^ttd and not Ibrahim, but the Maj^b is there also, invariably called 
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tfV (L 61 • 11. 7, 6, 5 f . 1). This word is synonymons with 
‘ Lees-drinker*, which is so frequently found in Hafiz, S‘adi and other 
poets. The translator has wrongly read instead of 

The initial is the preposition 

rV 211, Z. 3. He made a translation of a panegyric tohtdh had been 
written in honour of His Holiness and read (he verses 
before (he Pi'ophefs holy sepulchre 

According to the Bombay lithograph of theJ3a&i6tt s-8iyar, this poet, 
Hasan Ghaznavi, recited a Tarjta or Tarfx'dband, which he had com- 
posed in praise of the Prophet. ^ J (IL iv, p. 84). 

Khwandamir does not speak of Sayyid Hasan having made a translation 
of any poem, nor does the word, occur in the oldest version 
of the anecdote, as it is related in the Tarlkh-x-Quzida of Hamdulla 
Mnstaufi, who avers that when the went on pilgrimage “ he 
recited a tarjVa in praise of His Holiness.” <=" 

(Text, 817, L5 ff). A TarjVa, TarjVdband or * Strophe-Poem ' is “a 
peculiarly .constructed form of verse which is made up of a number of 
couplets in the same metre, but having a different rhyme which recurs 
at regular intervals, but not for more than seven timra in all ” 
(BanMUg, Tr. B. I 62 and 196 Note See also Browne, L H P. H. 89-40). 
IV. 218, 1. 6 The commentaries of Babar .were translated into 
Persian by *Abdurr‘Bdhxm Khan KKdnan 
There is an older Persian version of the Memoirs also which was not 
known to Elliot or his editor, Dowson It was begun in 994 A H. by 
Mirza Payanda Hasan Ghaznavi and continued by a Muhammad Quli 
Mughal ILs^. It IS unfortunately not complete, but Mrs Beveridge 
says that it is “ careful, likeable and helpful by its small explanatory 
glosses”. {Baburnama, Tr Pref xliu. See also Rieu, B M. Catalogue, 
n. 799, Bth6, India Office Catalogue, No. 179; Saohauand Eth6, Bodleian 
Catalogue, No. 216 A). Mr. H. Beveridge denies that the EZhan-i-BIhanan 
‘Abdu-r-Bahim was the real author of the Perman translation of Babur’s 
Memoirs (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1900, pp 114-128, 810-323). The 
author of the Darbdr-i-AJcbari also ndicules the notion of this ‘busy 
man of affairs ’ shouldarmg the drudgery inseparable from such a task. 
He IS sure that it was performed under his guidance by some of the 
litterateurs who were in attendance upon him (p 642). Mr Bevendge 
suggests that the version which passes under the name of ‘Abdu-r-Rahim 
existed in Humayun’s time (Zoo ctt p. 124, A. N. Tr I Errata, p. xui), 
but the conjecture is founded only on the colophon of a manuscript in 
' the Maharaja of Alwar’s Library, tlm authenticity of which is exceed- 
ingly doubtful Sir E D Ross does not appear to have been impressed 
by the weight of his reasoning and accepts the authorship of the Khan-i- 
Khanan. (0. H I., IV 20) M. Clement Huart also does not question it. 
(Hqutsma, E. L, L 648). 

6 ? 
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IV. 231, 1. 8 . 


IV. 221, I, 18. We com upon several countries in this range of 
mountains connected tjuifh Kashmir, such as Pakhali and 
Shamang [tohich are novo independent of Kashmir]- 
Mrs. Bevendge leaves this ‘ Shamang * unidontiBod. (B. N. 4S4). 
Perhaps, it is a mistranscription of ‘Panshk’ or ‘Pantshk* 

(Pnpcji or Ptmtsch). The letters appear to have been jumbled by 
the copyists Abul Pazl tells us that Buliasa (Peliasa of the maps) is 
the end of the country of Kashmir and the beginning of the territory of 
^ashiang, which is the name of the country lying between the Kishanganga 
and the nver of Pakhli, i. e. the Siran He then gives the itinerary of 
Akbar’s march from Buliasa to Dudhial through Pakhli. (A. N. III. 659 ; 
Tr. 850). Mr. Beveridge notes that in the Mss. of the Akharnhma, this name 
ZiasUanq is variously written as ‘ Shahbang *, ‘ Shahsank ‘ Pushang * etc. 
Buliasa or Peliasa is said to be six marches from modern Abhottabid, 
from which Dudhial is 25 miles distant towards the north-east. Constable, 
24 D a. can be easily misread as Shamang, Shahbank or Shahsank, 
Pantshank, or Puntshk. 

fy. 230, 1 . 3 from foot. When I reached HaMim, several of my 

principal adherents advised me etc. 

Mrs. Bevendge takes * Makam * as the name of a place, but as the maps 
do^ not show it, snggests that Babur has given the name wrongly and we 
should read ‘ Mardan’ and not “ Makam”. (B N. Tr 377 and Note). But 
the word seems to bo really used here (as in other passages on this 
page), by Baburasacommonnouninthesenseof' halting place \ ‘ stage on 
a jonmey,* or ‘ the spot which had been chosen for staying in after a march.' 
^e passage under discussion stands thus in the Tueuh-i-Bdburi (Bombay 
Lithograph, p. 140, 1 . 9 f. f.). y-j- ^ fli. j cij 

ai.uLj. ^ f 0 ^ lines higher up on this very page, Babur writes: — 
^ (140, 1. 8 ), (140,1. 9). And 

again, (*•.-»/ f'i- Jj:- 0^ (165, 1 16); vS fb* 

(172, 1. 1). See also 214, 1. 6 1 1 , 215, 1. B f f. 

Similar expressions occur very frequently in the Tuzuk-i-J ahdn^ri, 
(170, 11. 2, 11, 27; 171, IL 1, 6, 13; 173, 11. 16, 23), and even the English 
factor, William Pinch, uses the Persian word • ” The unseasonable thunder, 
wind and raine, with my disease, almost made an end of me, which made 
^ make Mukom, on the third and fourth [February 1610] ” (Early Travels 
in India, Ed Poster, p. 138). Onca more he says . " The twelfth [February 
1610], we made Mukom.** {Ibid, 142). 

IV. 231, 1. 8 . J myself set off fat' SaioaU, tohich they hkeiotse call 
Kark-Khdna. 

The dots are misplaced. This is the Swabi of the I. G. Atlas, PI. 33, 
A 7 *. :^“° 7 “^Pe 8 bawar district It is the eastern-most tdhsil of the 

Mardan taltsil, the Yusuf zai division (L G. 
- e second name indicates that the rhinoceros was hunted 



IV.287, 1.17. 
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there. 

rV ' 231, 7 9 ^rom foof SUtytd Kasim, TsTidh lyJui . .‘cut oft their 

' heads. 

' ‘Aishik Agha, literally means “Lord of the Gate.” (Bl N. Tr. 379). 
Morfer says Isldk-agassi means “Master of the' Oeronionies ”. (First 
Jdnrnoy to Persia (1812), p. 108) Steingass states that «— O'l 

signifies ‘ Chief Usher.’ 

IV 232, I 8 Ghanmt had long been tn-ihe possession of the TurJcs 
Dovroon stafes m his note that this place oailnot be found, but it is^in 
almost all the maps. It is ifow in Jhang district and lies about 60 miles 
dufe south of Bhera, Lat 31°-43^ N , Long. 73°-0' B Constable, PI. 24 F b. 
Khushab is'ibout 40,niiles southWest of Bhera, Khushab is now in' Shah- 
pur district (Constable, E a 24). Lat 82®- IS' N , Long 72°-22' E. (I G) 
S'ad-U'Ua Khan,‘ the renowned minister of Shah Jahan, was a fihtiV’e of 
Chaniut. 

IV. 234» 7. land footnote. People'were alteays saytng [that anibassa- 

dors should be sent to Ibrahim Lody] 
Dowson' objects “ that there is not a word of this paragraph in the 
Chaghatiai^’, but it is in' the'Tiirki text, translated by Mrs Beveridge (B. 
N'Tr' 884) P'avet de'Conrteillehas a sentence instead which is differently 
worded; but has the same meaning (II 62) 

IV 235, 1. S'. Tlwir Qakhhard] places of strength are stiuated on 
‘ raotnes and steep prectptces. 

(«^i5'c-'(Per8 Tr i45;I 5) The word •*-^means 
‘ rivet bed, pooh of watJer, or hollow channel exbavated by the rudimg of a 
torrent.’ j** signifies ‘ crack; 'cleft, fissure; particularly in the ground.’ 
(Biohardson and Steingass) Mrs. Beveridge ^anhlates the sentence thus 
“ Torredt beds and ravines are their strongholds ’’ (B N Tr. 387). Dowson 
again speaks of ‘ precipices ’ on the following page (23b, 1 18), bdt the 
word there also is ^v»^’(T. B’, Bombay Litb 146, 1. 7) Erskine says of 
the G^kbkr country that' it is “ rugged, motiUtainous and interseoted by 
rugged ravines and dells ^hich make it easily defensible ” (H B BTII 425) 
and Mr Vm'cenf Smith also speaks of the ‘ mtncate ravines of the Salt 
Range ’. (B H: I 77) We Ram from* the I G also that in the northern 
part of the Salt Hange, the drainage is into smhil lakes, but southward, 
the streains'fiow .through barren and stormy goiges and the country is cut 
up'into tiny glens and ravinesTbya net 'work of ndges and connecting, 
spurs ” (XXL 413) The small Irikes and streams are the ‘ Abkand ’ and 
theiavines are the ‘ Jarr’ spoken of by the observant Emperor 
rV 235, 7. 16 'The:nameofTaiar’s^ontholditasParhalcih 

It is now called Pharwala and lies twelve miles east of Rawalpiiidi. 
(Delmeiick mi J.^A S.B. 18711 p 86 note) It stands “at the eastern 
entraiioe of a wild' and rooky gorge at the spot where the Suhan nv^' quits 
the'hillfl ” (B.’W. Tr. 462 Note) See also my note on lY. 66, 1 13, ante 
iy.'237,-7. 17. 'Among them t6ere AnRn Mtdiammad Karasht and Tar^ 
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IV. 244, 1. 4. 


Tchan Arghiin. 

The names and sobnquets are dislocated Here. ‘Karashi^ redt 
Qaracha, was not the sobriquet of Amin Muhammad and ‘ Tarkhan 
Arghim ’ cannot stand as the personal name of an individual. The true 
readmg is “Amin Muhammad Tarkhan Arghun and Qaracha”. (B. N. 
Tr. 390; P de Oourteille. II 72). The double sobriquet signifies that 
Amin Muhammad belonged to that branch of the Arghun tribe which 
bore the specific designation of Tarkhan, on account of its descent from 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan, who was sixth in descent from Arghun Klian. (3tn, 
Tr. I. 361). See also EllioPs Note at I 803. Amin Muhammad Tarkhan 
Arghun is again mentioned in the B. N. Tr. 415. Qaracha’s name also 
occurs frequently in the Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 602, 638, 650, 659). 

IV. 237, 1. 10 from foot Uait QaTckar slew Malik-TiaaVs faOiev, 
MahkHast was the chief of the Janjuhas. Babur explains that his 
real name was * Asad ’, but “ as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel, e. g. 
say ‘ Blabr ’ for ‘ Khabar ’ (nows), they had said “ Asd ” for “ Asad ” and 
this went on to ‘ Hast * ”. (B. N. 380, T. B. 141, 1. 19). 

‘Andarabah ’ (1. 22) is a miswriting of ‘Adranah *, “ a town or village 
in the Path Jang tcQiM of Rawalpindi district”. (Delmerick, J. A. S. B. 
1871, p. 85 note). Mrs. Beveridge spells it wrongly as ‘Andaraba ’ and she 
leaves it unidentified. The name is clearly written ♦b •*'1 in the T. B. 147, 
11. 8 and 28, and there can be little doubt that it is the ' Adranah * of our 
maps, though the Ohaghatai text and Pavet de Oourteille also calls it 
* Enderabeh ’. {Memoirea de Baber, IT. 78). 

IV. 240, 1. 3. [We encamped] close by the hill of J rid, beloto the hill of 
Balinat Jogi on the banTca of a rivet' at the atation of 
Balctdlan 

aa .jji Jji. •x.T oVlC 

(T. B 165, 1. 15). “We halted at the foot of the hill of Balnath Jogi by 
the side of a stream, in a spot inhabited by Bugydla ” (near Nandna, q v. 
E. D. n. 450) * Bakialan ’ is not the name of a place, but the plural 
of Bugyal — ^the name of a Oakkhar elan Jahangir states that these 
tnbesmen who were kinsmen of the Gakkhars were settled in the district 
between Bhotas and Hatya, when he passed through this region on his 
march to Kiabul. [Tueuk, 4:7, Tr. I. 97=E. D. VI. 309). 

IV. 244, 1. 4. Dilawar Khan came on by toay of Sultdnpur and KocM. 

So also in the Persian translation (167, 1 16) and P. de Oourteille 
(II. 144), but Mrs. Beveridge renders the Turki differently and says, 
“ he went to his family [Kuch] m Snltanpur ” (B. N. Tr. 467) and this 

may be correct as it has not been posrible to trace any place called 
‘ Kochi ». 


This Snltanpur which is said to have been founded by Tatar Khan 
Lody T^uf Khail, is the town of that name in Kapurthala State. (Tol- 
Poltnw District of Ludhiana in J. A S. B. 1869, p. 89). 

b. It lies sixteen miles north of Kapurthala town, (I* G, 
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XaIII. 138) Tatar Khan Tranf Khail was Danlat Khan Lodi’s father. 
IV. 24B, 1. 19. We crossed fhe river Btyah opposite to Kanumhxn. 

Kanw-wafaan was a Mahal in Sarkar Batala in the Ban Dnab (3tn, 
Tr. n. 110 and 869). The pargana town is about thirteen miles north- 
west of Dashyah in Hoshikrpur district WdTian or Wall signifies ‘ a 
canal or water-channel ’ (Raverty, Mihran, J A S B. 1892, p 872 note) 
Dashya lies 26 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. (I G XI 194) 
Kanwahan lake is now included in Gurdaspur district, Punjab (J6tiZ) 

IV. 247, 1. 9 Marching thence and passing the small hill of iVkand 
by Miltoat, tee reached Dim 

169,1 17 

"Having marched thence and crossed the low hills and torrent-beds near 
Malot, we entered the Dun” Of P. de Gourteille, IL 151 Dowson has under- 
stood " Abkand ” here as a place-nme, but it is so often used as a common 
noun in the sense of ‘ river-bed, pool of watei, water-hole ’, that there is 
no warrant for assigning to it any other meaning The word is employed 
in this sense by Jahangir also in the Tuzak. (Text, 164, 1 20, Tr I 316) 
See also the Note on p. 236 ante, where Dowson has given its* English 
equivalent as “ ravine ” This ‘ Milwat ’ must be ‘ Malot ’ in Hoshiarpur 
district. Lat 31“-50' N.,Long, 76'’-0' E (I G XHL 194) There is another 
place called Malot near Bhera in the Salt Range, Jhelum distnct, which 
Ues about nine miles west of Katas Lat, 32®-42' N , Long. 72°-50' B (I 
G. XVIL 95), The Dun (dale or valley) which Babur speaks of having 
entered must be the Jaswan Dun. 

rV 247, I 17. To the northrsast [of the Dim], w a castXe called Kutila 
This may be Kotla, which is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra. 
(Pandit Hiranand Shastn’s Art on the Guleria Chiefs of Kangra in the 
Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, p 141) Kotla, Kangra and 
Gwaliyar (Guler) were all Mahals in the Ban Duab SarTcar m the days 
of Akbar. (Atn, Tr. n 319 , Cunningham, A G 1. 136) Eonkuta (L 6 f f ) 
is the '(^langot’ which was in the Beth (or Bist) Jalandhar Duab (Atn, 
Tr. n. 317), 

IV. 248, I, 8. The detachment advanced against ISarixr, Kahliir and 
the forts in that part of the country. 

The reading of the first name m the Persian Translation is ' Hindur ’ 
(170, 1. 18) and this may be correct Hmdur and Kahlur are two States 
which lie in close juxtaposition and are both shown m Constable’s Atlas, 
PI 26B b. Kahlur is now generally known as Bilaspur. Hmdor (now called 
Nalagarh) is about thirty miles north of Rupar(m Ambala),to which latter 
place Babur says he marched from the Dun Valley But the Turki text 
and de Gourteille (II 164) also read ‘ Harur ’ (B N. Tr 464), which may 
be an error for Haripur, though Haripur is further north near Kangra 
IV. 248, 1. 5 from foot J sent back a Satcddi Tinkatar along icith 

him. 
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Dowson says in the footnote that “ the office of Tinkatar is not well 
ascertained.” Tunqitar, according to Mrs. Beveridge, is a ” word of rnahy 
meanings in Torki and signifies “ a guardian in war of a prince’s tent, a 
night guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince is mounting 
etc ” (B. N. 464 Note). A man named Kichkina Tunqitdr is mentioned in 
the Memoirs as having been sent with orders to the Tramontane Begs. 
(B N. Tr 406). The name of *Ulja Tamur Tungitar ’ occurs also in 
Yazdi’s Zafar-nama. (B. D III. 518) 

IV. 249, 1. 1. We halted on the hanks of the stream of Banur and 
Saniir . . . They call it the stream of Kagar. Chitar 
stands on its banks. 

Banur lies about 16 miles north<east of Patiala town and about the 
same distance south-east of Sirhind. Constable, 26 D b. Sanur or Sanaur 
is four miles south-east of Patiala It is an old town and ” in the time of 
Bdbur, Malik Bahau-d-din the Ehokbar was the chief of Sanaur with 84 
circumjacent villages, whence the pargana was known as Chorasi**. 
(I. G. XXII. 27). It is now one of the four tah&ls of the Karamgarh 
Nizamat*of Patiala State. {Ih XV. 48). The Kagar is the Ghaggnr or 
Gaggar. * Chitar * may be * Chhatr * or ‘ Jhat ’ which was the chief town 
of a mdiMl in the sarkar of Sirhind and is said to have been on the 
Qhaggar in the 2An (Tr. II. 296) or * Ohhapar ’, another town on the 
Ghaggar near Bannur and Patlipur. 

IV. 251, I 5. Aft&i' reoiemng %t [the army\ I perfm'med the Vim. 

Mrs. Beveridge reads this Torki word with a * dal * and writes * Dim *, 
admitting at the same time, that the spelling vanes in the Manuscripts. 
But however uncertam the orthography and orthoepy may be, the 
meaning is fairly clear, as the custom of using a whip for the approximate 
determination of the numerical strength of an army is well known and 
of respectable antiquity. Baihaqi says of Sultan Mas'ud Qhaznavi that he 
held a review of his troops on 8th Sh'aban 426 H. and a count was taken 
by means of a whip. h , 698, 1. 7 f. f. It is also 

mentioned in the Siyasatndma of the great Seljuq minister Nizamu-l-Mulk, 
(Bombay Lith. L 17, 1. 7 , Tr. Schefer, 22). ” We do not exactly know how 
the count was made, but it has been conjectured that in the march past, the 
whip was held by the teller ‘ to keep his place ’ and “ the troops were 
measured off as so many whip lengths ”. (B. N. Tr 164 and 468 notes). 

IV. 254, 1. 11. I stationed Wali Kizil. .to ad as a Tulughmah. 

“ Qiril ” means * Bed ’. The sobriquet having reference to a physical 
trait was given to this “ Wall ” probably to distinguish him from his 
namesakes Another ‘Wali’ is styled ‘Khazanchi’ (Treasurer) and also 
Qaraquai’’ ‘ Black-eyed ’. (B. N. Tr. 666, see also Ih. 386, 472, 476). A 
rswf *’ Cheetah-keeper, is also mentioned. (Ih. 

IV ?®^®“‘^«®7ocalises the Turki word as Tulghuma. (B. N. 478). 

. • 11 Tahir Tahari, the younger brother of Khalifa cut 
off Tbrahim* 8 head. 
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Tahir Tabri [or Tibri or Tin] was not Khalifa’s brother, but hjs 
brother-in-law (B. N Tr. 475) P de Courteille has 'beau-frSre (n 170) 
See also page 267 infra, where he is correctly described in Dowson’s own 
translation as the maternal uncle of Muhibb-i-Ali, the son of Khalifa, 
Jo ^ ifU* (T. B, p 206 rerfc, 208). What Dowson calls “ the royal tank ” 
(1 23) is really the “ Hauz-i-Khas ” or ‘Hauz-i-‘Alai,’ the great reservoir 
constructed by ‘Alau-d-din Khalji in or about 1293 A C The Shamsi 
tank is the Hauz-i-Shamsi— the one excavated by Shamsu-d-din Iltutmish. 
IV 261» 1 . 6 from foot. From {he mansion of hostility toftich [GJiauderi\ 

had long Tmn, I converted %t xrOo the mansion 
of the faith 

The phrases used in the origmal text are andf^VljI^ (T B 

179, last Ime). Accor Jmg to the Oktyasu-l-Lughat, ‘ Diru-l-harb ’ is any 
country belongmg to infidels which has not been subdued by Islam In the 
Fatatmx 'Jlamgiri, it is laid down that a ‘ Daru-l-Harb ’ becomes a 
‘ Daru-l-Islam ’ on one condition, viz the promulgation of the edicts of 
Islam. (Hughes, Diet of Islam, 69 See also Ibtd, 277, 710) 
rV 263, I 13 And in Kalpx 'Alt Khan [ioas the governor],. 

In the Persian translation of the * Memoirs ’, he is called ‘ Alam Khan ’ 
(206, L 18) and so also in the B N CTr 623) This ‘Alam Khan, who 
was the son of Jalal Khan Jigat, should not be confused with ‘Alau-d- 
din ‘Alam Khan-i-Lodi, one of the sons of Sultan Uuhlnl and uncle of 
Sultan Ibrahim. ‘Alam Khan of Kalpi afterwards joined Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, was left in charge of Mandu after that Sultan’s flight and 
was hamstrung and put to death by Humayun when the stronghold was 
captured, in 942 H iMxrat-i-Stkandart, Tr Bayley, 866 note Hajji 
Dabir, It W 232, 233) Jalal Khmi Jigat, bis father, is difficult to 
identify, but may be Jalal Khan, the son of Sikander Lody, (Brskine, 
H. B. H , I 469 note), who is explicitly stated to have given Kalpi to 
him as a Jdpir. (468 post) 

‘Alau-d-din ‘Alamkhan-i-Lodi lived several years longer and was 
killed by the orders of Sultan Mahmud Latif of Gujarat in 950 H (Mxrat- 
uBikandat'i, Tr Bayley, 277 Vote Hajji Dabir, Ibtd, 826) He 'was the 
unde of Sultw Sikandar and may have been the granduncle ot this other 
‘All (or Adam) Khan of Kalpi A third ‘Alam Blan-i-Tahangan [of 
Tahangarh near Bayana] who was the bi other of Nizam Khan of Bayana 
IS also mentioned (B N. Tr 588, 689, 647) 

rV. 265, I 1 Kandhdr teas held by Easan, {he son of MaJeon 

Bede, as in Budauni (I 838=Tr I 444). Ma k h kh an (Butter) 
IB a not uncommon name among Hmdns as well as Musalmans, e g 
WAlThkhan Lai, Miyan Makhkhan A Shaikhzada or Miyan Makan or 
Makhan is mentioned more than once by Ni‘amatulla (E D. V 98, 101. 
104), the T. ’A. (166, 1 8, 166, 1 10 from foot), and Ahmad Yadgar (E 
D y. 16-19). He was one of the great officers of Sikandar and Ibrahiin 
Lod^. This i^lAsan may have been his son, 
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IV. 266, 1. 9 from fool, [ffumai/un] waUed on me in the garden of the 

jfJasM-Uhisht. 

* Hasht-bihisht ' Bight Paradises \ is the title of one of the Masnavis 
of Amir Khusran. The name of this Agra garden is said to hove been 
afterwards changed to Aram Bagh and that to Earn Bagh by the Afahrattas. 
It is now generally known as Ram Bagh. Jahangir gave it away to Nur 
Jahto and it is identified by Mr. Keene (Guide to Agra, 38, 39) with the 
‘Nhr-Afshani Garden ’ of his Tuzule. It appears to have been known also 
os the * Qul-Afshan * Garden It lay on the eastern side of the Jumna and 
opposite the Fort, (Beveridge’s Note to A. N Tr. I. Errata, p. xii). 

IV. 2'68, 1. 15 Mustafa Eumi had disposed the guns according to the 
Rumi fashion. He was extremely active, intelligent and 
skilful in the management of artillery. 

In the Persian version as well as in Mrs Beveridge’s translation 
from the Tnrki (B N. 650), the praise is given to the *Araha, i. e. guns, or 
rather the gun-carts, and not to the artillerist. fj.) 

•■*31 V.ljl '-'j*- j J “Mustafa Rumi had the carts 
'Ardbas [or gun-carts] prepared in the Turkish style. Very strong, useful 
and fine were these 'Arahas indeed ”. 

IV. 268, I. 4 from foot I caused the Hindustani and Khurasani 

prisoners to run a ditch. 

There is nothing corresponding to * prisoners * either in the Persian 
translation or the Tnrki text. 

*jS 3 J-i ^(4;( (j ^ ^ (T. B. 

iS)6, 1. 10) “ Khnr^ni and Hindustani spadesmen and mattookmen were 
employed and a ditch was dug ”. So also B N. Tr. 560 and P. de Oourteille 
(IL 274). The word * B^urasani ’ is not used here in the specific sense of 
‘ inhabitants of Blharasan but for foreigners {Pardeshis) of all sorts. 
Babur himself observes elsewhere in the Memoirs that “ just as ‘Arabs call 
every place outside Arabia 'Ajam, so Handastanis call every place ontside 
India, Khurasan”, (B. N. Tr 202). Barbosa, writing about 1510 A- 0., 
applies the term ‘ Oora<?ones’ to the inhabitants of North Persia and the 
kingdom mied over by Husain Miraa Baiqara, including Sistan and Herat, 
(Tr. Dames, 1. 119-20 Note). Ibn Batuta also had remarised, two centuries 
before, that the people of Delhi speak of all Asiatic strangers indiscrimi- 
nately as KhurasaniB. (Defr6mery, III, 229. See also Thomas, C, P. K, D. 
205 note). " Prisoners ” is, perhaps, a misprint for ‘ Pioneers 
rV. 273, 1 . 12 from foot I encamped six kos from the fort of Alwdr 

which toas on the banks of the river Manisni. 

The Manisni or Ruparel flows eastward to the south of AlwSr town. 
This name is locally said to be derived from ‘ Manas-le*, which signifies 
in Qnjarati ‘ Man-taker, Man-kiUer or Man-eater ’ — a folk-etymology so 
fantMtio that it is snrprising to find it repeated without protest in the 
OEhcial Gazetteer. (Powlett, Gazetteer of Gorgaon, Pt IV a., p. 6). The fiver 
?s also called ‘ Barah* and ‘ Laswari ’. (L G. V, 266). 
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, 'Abdnl-Balum is called Shaghawal on 1. 6 f. f ‘ SKaghawal ’ in Turfi 
means ‘ chief scribe ’ or ‘ a high official who was supreme over all Qazis 
and Mullas *. (B. N. Tr 463 note) 

rv. 274, 1 2 To TardXka I gave an appointment of^fteen loos 
The correct reading hare is ‘Tardi Yika ’, Tardx being the personal 
name and *Yika’ (Takka), an epithet signifying ‘champion, brave, 
valiant fighter \ Mrs. Bevendge points out that this ‘ Yika’ or ‘ Yikka * is 
really the Turki YiTeit or Yipit, ‘young hero*. It came to be understood 
afterwards in India as the Persian ‘Yikka*, and was supposed to have 
the same meaning as ‘ Ahdi *, a single soldier or private N. 679 , see 
also Ih 16,70 Notes and Appendix, pp xxvu-xxviu). 'Tikka Jawanan^ 
IS used in the A. N II p 284 and translated as “ distinguished champions ** 
by Mr. Bevendge (IL 420) Cf the use of the As, Eng Ace, for a 
daring and renowned airman who has brought down a large number of 
enemy planes. 

rv 274, Z. 7 from fool \We encamped near Ghander{\, Tiaoing pre- 
viously crossed the riwr of Barhanpiur 
This is the Or, a tributary of the Betwa The correct name of the 
village is ‘Bhuranpur*. (B N. 592 Note) Jalesar (1. 20) is ‘ Chhalesar*, 
a village six miles N. B. of Igra (N W P Gazetteer, VTL 721). 
rv 276, Z 21. On one side of it [tte citadel of Ghanden] they have made 
a covered way which runs down to the water. 

‘ This covered way which runs down to the water* is called ' du-taM, 
double-walled road * by Babur It is thus described in the I 0. “ The 
fort of Ghanden is badly supplied with water, the principal source 
being the Kirat Sagar tank at the foot of the hill, reached from above by 
a covered way, which at the same time formed the weak point in its 
defence and materially assisted Babur in his assault upon it.*’ (X. 163). 
rv 276, Z. B from foot Shaham Nur Beg {scaled the wall]. 

In the Persian translation as well as the Turki text, S h a h a m is called 
‘ Ynzbeg *, », e, centurion, not ‘ Nur Beg * (T B. 220, 1. 9 ; B N 595 ; 
De Courteille, II 831) One explanation of the name Shaham is that his 
full name was Shah Muhammad, of which Shahim or Shaham is the short 
form. In the Turki text of another passage, he is spoken of as ' Shahim-i- 
Nur Beg *, and Mrs Bevendge takes this to mean that he was the brother 
of Nur Beg (B N 454) Nur Beg’s younger brothers are mentioned at 
Ibid 446 Jy. and jy ore very liable to be confounded in the Semitic 
script 

IV. 277, Z 9 from foot. I encamped by the fort of Mallu Khan 

TheT B. reads, (220, 1 3f f), t e near 

the TanTc or Reservoir — not fort — of Mallu Kh^ So also B, N 597 , De 
Courteille. II 834 Mallu Khan was made governor of Malwa by Sultan 
Bahadur Gujarati and afterwards assumed the title of Sultan, styling 
himself Qadir Shah But P seems to say that he was the son of another 
Malwa noble who had the same title and was employed by Sultan 
66 
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Na8im‘d5n Khalji 5n an expedition against a rebellions governor of 
Chanderi in 1600 A. C. (H. 261, 1. 17; 270, 1 12). The Tank may have 
been built by the father. 

rV. 281, 1. 16. Asoh the Hindu had himself been toith Padmatoati. 

»a£i hjC j ti i T, B. 225, 1. 9. 

“This Hindu named Asoka was a near relatioe of Padmawati, the mother 
of Bikramajit.” See also B N. 612 De Courteille. II (350) hab proche 
parent The word appears to have been left out in Dowson’s Sis. 

This Asokamal Hindu is mentioned also m the Mirdt-i-SHcandari. (Text, 
174, 1. 16, Bayle/s Tr. 273; Tr. Fazlullah, 113). 

IV. 283, I 14. The Bengalis had watched (hem [Jaldl Khan and Diidii] 
toith a jealous eye. 

j 5| •iC ^ T. B (227, 1 4 f f ). Mrs, Beveridge’s 

.rendering is “ whom the Bengalis [Nusrat .^hah] must have held, as if eye- 
bewitched, i.e. held fast from departure, e g.&a a mouse is by the fascina- 
tion of a snake” (B.N, 664 and note). But the real meaning of the phrase 
is to keep under the eye”, “ to keep under surveillance’* 
and the same idea is expressed by the word ‘ Hazarband * or ‘ Nazarqaid ’, 
which signifies ‘in open arrest’, 'kept under constant observation ’ or 
‘vigilantly watched.’ P de Courteille also has gurdjs A wiepni’les Bengalis. 
(11.410) Budauni nies the expression in this sense '** ^ ^ 

aIjIj *1Sw Ij hy ‘‘Salim Shah gave secret orders to his at- 

tendants to keep Mirza Kamran under open arrest”. (I 390=^. I. 
602X Abul Fazl also speaks of Mirza Hindal and Mirza ‘Askari being kept 
under surveillance, (A, N. 1. 231, 236, Tr. I. 462, 468). 
occurs in the Tue. Jah. (369, I 15,371,1.4) Khwafi Khan says Prince 
Muhammad Akbar was outwardly treated hospitably by the Imam of 
Masqat, but in reality kept under surveillance. (3u>^. (Text, 

IL 285, 1 5 t f.=E. D. VU. 313). 

IV. 284, 1. 4. I resolved to send Mulla Mtihammad Ma^ib [along 
tcifh , the ambassador of Bengal]. 

Mrs. Beveridge also reads ‘ Mazhab’ and supposes the sobriquet to 
mean that ‘ its bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan faith, (r**^*) 
in its exposition by divmes of Islam ”. (B N. 665) But I venture to say 
that * Mazhab ’ has not and cannot have any such meaning in this context 
and that jg ^ copyist’s error forv-V * Muhazzab ’, which Bichardson 
says meanb ” a good sincere man, integer mtae scelet'isque purus ” The 
word IS derived from the same root as ‘ cleaning, purifying’. See 

also Houtema, B, I., Ill, 704. ‘ Khwaja Muhazzab or Mnha??ib ’, also called 
Mnhar7abu-d-d5n Husain was one ofthe Vazirs of Sultan Eaziyya, Mu’izzu- 
d-din Bahram Shah and ‘Alau-d-din Mas‘ud Shah (T N. in E D. IL 938, 
^ ^ ^22, 124), T. A. (32, 1. 10, 34, L 

16, 80, 1 10), also call him ‘ Muhazgab * or* ‘ Muhazgabu- 
in . arani tells us that Khwaja Muhazgab who had been a minister 
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tv. 295, L 2 from foot. 

in former times was so highly respected by Sultan Ghiyasn-d-din Tnghlaq 
I, that he was allowed to sit in his presence (Text 427, 1 21). I* speaks 
of Sultan Fixuz Tnghlaq as (I 144, 1 6) Ibn Batata 

mentions a Blwaja Mohagfjib, who was a wealthy merchant of Kawlam 
or Qnilon. (Defr6mery, IV 10Cl=Gibb, 238) 

IV. 284, 1. 9 from foot I calledihe Amirs, hath Turin and Hindu to a 

council 

j (T B. 238, 1 4 1 f ) “I summoned the 

Turki Amirs and (he Amirs of Hind to a council.” The ‘Amirs of Hind’ 
were not ‘ Hindus but A f ghans, Fathans and other llusalmans bom in 
Hind. They were men like Dilawar Khan, Malik Dad Kararani and 
Shaikh Quran (B. N 567) Babur had few or no nobles of the Hindu or 
Brahmanical persuasion in his service At any rate, there is no mention 
of any, either in his * Memoirs ’ or m the later chronicles Babur speaks 
elsewhere also of T B p 210 [Rede 200), 11 3 and 11. g v.^‘ 

B.N.Tr.680, 681). 

rV. 28B, I 3 'Asliari should pass this Surii at (he Ohat of Haldi 

Haldi 18 a not uncointnon place-name in India This Haldi must be 
the one near the confluence of the Sarju and the (Ganges. (B. N. 667, 668, 
671 notes) It is in Balha district U P about 65 miles east of Qhazipur 
Lat, 26“-45' N , Long 84°"15' B. Kharid is m Shahabad district It is a 
low lying alluvial flat bounded on the north by the Ganges and on the 
east the Son. (I G VL 5) There is another Haldi near Sikandarpur 
West, with which this should not be confused 

rV 286, I 5 from foot During (he assault, some hay (hat had been 

collected, being set on fire by (he fireworics, 
turpentine and other combustibles (hat toere 
throum on if, (he fort teas taken. 

There is nothing either about ‘ fireworks ’ or about * turpentine ’ in 
the Persian version or the TurM original J *1^ | ja 

i/* i 2^, 1 f . f ” In the course of the fight, dry grass had been 

stored and the rags ( ^) and thatch caught fire ” See also B N 681, 
where the rendering is a " coUection of wood chips, hay and thorns ” 
Pavet de ConrteiUe has herbes et brous8ailles,i. e grass and brushwood (H. 
431) Eichardson says *f means ‘ bits of thread ’ 

IV. 29B, U 2 from foot The royal autobiographer Jahangir, records 

an instance of U in his Memoirs 

In the notice of Naqib Khan to which Elliot refers, Jahangir writes; 
“He has no equal or rival in the science of History or Biographies. . 

From the beginning of Creation till the present day, he has fay heart the 
tale of the four quarters of the world Has Allah granted to any other 
person such a faculty of memory * ” {fTuzuk, Tr. I 28, Text, 12, 1, 16). 
Elliot’s statement that Naqib Khan “ knew the entire contents of the seven 
volumes of the Bauzabu-s-Safd” is copied from the Madsiru-l-Omara 
and should not be understood too hteraliy It probably means nothing more 
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th’an that he had all the historical facts “ at his fingers’ cuds 

IV. 301, footnote. The exact date of its coinposttion u not given, hut it 

teas prdbablg soon after 987 H. {1579 A D), a date 
wTiidi ts mentioned by fhe writer in the course of 
{he roorh when referring to his personal affairs 
In the Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum (1. 243), Dr. 
Bieu quotes these words with approval and gives it at his own opinion that 
‘Abbas’s Chronicle was written about 987 H It may bo therefore permis- 
sible to point out that this date-limit can be still further estended by 
about seven or eight yeaK. I beg to draw attention to a passage which both 
Elliot and Rieu have overlooked, and emphasise the fact that there is an 
event of later date whicli ‘Abbas mentions m connection with “ his personal 
affairs ” and the decline of his own fortunes. Tins is the death of his patron 
Shaikh Hamid Bukhdn (p 390 post). Shaikh Hamid was one of those 
who fell fighting agamst the Yusufzais near Begram (Peshawar) towards 
the end of 994 A, H. (A N III 610= Tr. HI. 777 ; T. A., 1. 9 ; E. D. V. 
465 ; Budauni, IL 364= Tr. II. 866 , Blochmann, Ain, Tr. L397). It follows 
that this history must have been written, some time after 994 H. 
It seems indeed to have been taken in hand by Royal command with a 
view to provide materials for Abul Pazl’s Alcharnama, like the 'WagHat 
of Jauhar and the Bumayiin Nama of Gulbadan which were both com- 
posed after 995 H. (E. D. Y. 137 , Eumayun Ndma, Tr. Mrr. Beveridge, 
83 Note). We know that the first Far^mn directing the composition of 
the Akbarnama was issued on the 22nd of Isfandarmad of the thirty- 
third year of Akbar’s reign, i. e Bab‘i II. 997 H. and this was followed by 
another FarmAn on 26th Ardibehesht of the thirty-fourth year, or Rajab 
997 (Beveridge, Alebarnama, Trans I 33 note). The Memoirs of Bayozid 
Biyat (or Bayat), another of these materiaux pow servir — were dictated 
to a sonbe, according to that author’s own statement, in 999 A. H. 
(Beveridge’s summary in J. A. S B. LXYII. 1898, pp. 297, 316). 

IV. 306, 1. 7. JSa» S^uxr Langah, Zamindar of Zabiri, expelled Shaikh 
Yusuf from the kingdom of Multan. 

IHe reading of the first toponym is most probably wrong. The T. A. 
(689, L 3) and P. (II. 324 last bne) say in the sections devoted to the 
History of Multan, that Eai Sahar was the ruler of Siwi or Sawi, t. e, 
Sibi near Quetta. But ‘ Zabiri * may be ‘ Seorai ’ which lies about eight 
miles north-east of Sabzalkot. It is now called Sirwahi. (Cunningham, 
A. Q-. I. 264-6). Lat. 28°-10' N., Long 70'’-2' East. It was destroyed by 
Shah Husain Arghun in 1625 A. C. It is still a place of considerable 
sanctity to Muhammadans. (I. Q. XXH. 110). Sabzalkot is now in 
Bhawalpur and lies 76 miles north-east of Bhakkar. It is shown in the 
Loudon Times Atlas, PI. 79, D 6 

rv. 308, 1 . 20. Parganas of Hariana and Bahkala and Bajtoara in the 
Punjab 

Hanana and Bajwara are in Hoshiarpur district, Punjab. Constable 
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PL 25 B b. ‘ Babkala ’ loofia liKe a miswriting of ‘ BKagwal ’ or * Begowal ’ 
or which is now in EZapurthala State, but m their near 

neighbourhood Constable 25 A b, 

IV. 308, 1. 3 from foot Hasan eniwsA service of . 'Umar 

Khan Sartoani Kalkapur. 

This reading ‘Kalkapur’ is very doubtful and several variants, KaJetur 
(847 Note), Kakmr, Kalniir and Lahnur (377 infra Note) are noted by 
Dowson himself. The sobriquet occurs only in connection with the names 
of distmguished individuals of the Sarwanl tribe It is invariably spelt as 
* Cukboor ’ in Dorn’s translation of Ni'amatulla’s History of the Afghans, 
e. g. Mobarez Khan (3-akboor (I 101), Hybet Khan, son of Omar Khan 
GukboorC/b 123), Hybet Khan, AazemHnma>oon Servam Qukboor, Mian 
Youb Gukboor Servam {Ih 126), Isa Khan Qukboor (Jh 128), and Said 
Elhan Qukboor (Jh 141) M Gardn de Tassy also always reads the Ntsba 
as Kakbur in his French translation of the Urdu version of ‘Abbas’s 
chromcle (pp. 1,7, 96, 104 etc) But all these persons are called ‘ Kalkapur’ 
in Dowson’s version on 847, 877, 882, 383, 386, 408 infi'a. Now it appears 
from the Genealogies of the Afgh&ns, that ' Qukboor ’ teas the name borne 
by one of the famous forbears of the Sarwwis He is said to have been the 
son of Sun, the son of Sarpal, the son of SarbanL (Dom, H 52). He was 
the great-grandson of the primeval ancestor, Sarbani, and as he had several 
brothers, uncles, granduncles and cousins, the specifio nisha or sobriquet 
' Qukboor ’ eame to be afidxed to the names of his direct descendants, to 
distmguish them from other branches of the Sarwanis. In this transla- 
tion ' Kalkapur ’ is affixed as a sobriquet to the name of ‘Abbas Sarwanl 
(419, 428) and to that of his grandfather. Shaikh Bayazid Sarwani (888), 
both of whom belonged to the same family as Shaikh Malhi KayaL 
Kalkapur looks like the name of a town or village, but any such supposi- 
tion IS negatived by the above explanation Whatever the true reading 
may be — Knkbur, Gakbur, Gagbur or Gazbur — it is the name of a person 
and not of a locality. 

, Abul Fazl says in his account of' the Afgh^ that their remote pro- 
gemtor Afghan had three sons, Sarban, Ghhrgasht and Batan, and that 
the Qhilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Loham, Sur, Batni, Sarwani and Kakbur 
(variant, Gakbur) clans or septs are descended from Batan (Jin, Tr. II 
402-3). Eaverty states that the Sapis or S'lfis belong to the Ghurgasht 
division of Afghans and are divided into three septs, Glazbhr or Gurbuz, 
Mas‘ud and Wader He adds that a small clan of Afghans called Guzbur 
still dwells in the eastern part of Khost, between the rivers Tochi and 
Sbamal and belong to the great tribe of Waziris (Notes on Afghanistan, 
105). (^bhr IS also said to be the name of a Baluoh tnbe in Makran. 
(Houtsma, B I , IH., 266) 

IV. 309, I 3. ['Umar Khan held\ as jagirs Bhatnur, Shahabad and 
Paelpur [in {he Barkar of Birh%nc{\ 

Sh^bSd and Paelpur [Pael] are both near Sirhind. ‘Bhatnur * may 
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be a miswriting of Binnur t. e. Bannur, which lies fifteen milw 

south-eEist of Sirhind and the same distance N. N. W. of Ambala. It is 
-the Banfir of Babur’s Memoirs. (249 ante). Constable 25 D b 
IV. 311, 1. 16. He [Farid] also studied the Kafiya. 

The title of the work is AUKafiyat fi-l-Nahw, i. e. “ The Sufficient 
Book for Grammar ”. It is a Manual of Arabic Grammar composed by 
JamMu~d-din bin Abu *Amr Usmdn, generally called Ibn-al-Hajib, who 
died m 646 A. H. (1248 A. C.) It is not easy to say whether young Farid 
read or studied the Arabic original, or the marginal translation in 
Persian of Qazi Shihabu-d-din-al-Jami. (Bthc, India Office Catalogue, 
column 1313; Stewart, Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 126). 
This Translation and Commentary is the Hashiya Hindia which is 
mentioned a few lines lower down. The Qazi lived in the days of Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur and was known as the “ King of Sages ” among his 
contemporaries. (B. D. VI. 487 ; F IL 306, 1. 22). 

IV. 311, 1. 17. Be [Farid] had got by heart the Sikandar-nama, the 
Oulistan, and Bosidn, etc. 

This statement is repeated by Prof Qanimgo (Sher Shah, p. 6) but 
it 18 founded on anerroneous translation and is, besides , hardly credible as it 
stands The Sikandarnama must contain about seven thousand haite, as 
it fills 140 pages of fifty couplets to a page in the hthographed edition of 
Nizami’s Khamsa. The Biistan cannot comprise less than four thousand 
Baits. The Oultstan is written in mixed prose and verse, but it cannot 
be much less in extent. It is scarcely hkely that young Farid could have 
“learnt by heart ” about thirty thousand lines, and also read “ the works 
of the philosophers ” while he was at school m Jaunpur Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad who has copied the passage from 'Abbas’s chronicle does not 
say that Farid “ committed these books to memory”. The word he uses is 
aJ (T. A. 223, 11. 8-9) and the word which Firishta uses is 
(1. 221, L 6). Dorn also speaks of his having “ read the Gulistan, Bustan, 
and Sekandernamah ”. (I. 82). The word which literally signifies 

“ caused to pass, presented, submitted,” is frequently used in connection 
with school and college classics and means nothing more than that the 
student read the books with or to the satisfaction of some teacher so as 
to acquire a passable knowledge of them. It is in fact synonymous with' 
Thus the T. A. says that he read (•'5Iji) the ‘Kafiya’ and other 
commentaries and passed in [**^1^*1-^] the Oulistan and Bustanf whereas 
F. mverts the order of the verbs and declares that he read (■i*l^) the 
Oulistan etc and passed in [ the Kafiya and its Commentaries and 

other text-books. This word •^^occurs several times in the Jfads*rM-Z- 
tJmoro also ^y. a:- ^ .JiL jas. (l 829, 1. 2 f. f.). 

And agai^ olj.1 J^iai. (jI. 285). It is said of Mirza 

^in Qilich that he read the ordinary text^-books ^ l>*jr with 
his teacher, Mnlla Muijtafa Jaunpuri. (HI. 351). T^ssy also pays in his 
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translatioii tEat Farid read (lU) the Oultstan etc. (p 10). ' - - 

IV. 314, 1. 13 from foot Se ordered hts father’s nobles to saddle 
- ^ WO horses 

Ab Faiid’a father, Hafiaii,was a commander of only 600 hoNc, he could 
scarcely have had any nobles iAmirs)in subordination to him ‘Abbas him- 
self says (p. 816 tnfra) that Farid had no horses of his own at the time and 
obtained some aftervoards only by borrowing them from his tenants It is 
therefore not easy; to understand how he could " order 200 horses to be 
saddled” before he had got any Dorn’s version of the counterpart passage 
appears to be more correct " He then ordered 200 saddles to be provid- 
ed.” (I 83). The T. A. has copied the statement from -Abbas and wntes, 
(223, 1. 16) <^1 _i/j See also P (1. 221, 1.12) who 

has transcribed the very words of the T. A 

rV. 321, I 21. On that occasion, [the battle with Qutb Khan], Farid 
gained the surname of Sher Shah and he bestotoed that 
of Shujd'at Khan on ShaikhJsmail, 

Thera is something wrong here also, either in the original or the trans- 
lation The battle with Qutb Khan was fought very early in Farid’s career, 
about ^ or 986 H , whereas all authorities are agreed that he did not 
assume the imperisd style and titles until about 946 or 946 H. Even if we< 
read Sher Khan, instead of Sher Shcdi, the statement is inconsistent with 
what ‘Abbas himself states about Farid having obtained the title of Sher 
Ehan from fiahar (or Bahadur) Kh^ Lohani, the King of Bihar, for his 
“ gallant encounter ” with a tiger (326 post). The passage is reproduced 
in Dorn’s translation of Ni'amatuUa, (I 9:3), but this statement about 
Farid having ‘‘ gained the title of Shir Shah on this occasion” is not 
found there. What ‘Abbas himself wrote or meant to write was probably 
this “ At the time tohen Farid 'himself assumed the title of Shir Shah, 
he bestowed that of Shu]a‘at Khan on Shaikh lBm‘ail ” 
rV 323, I 6 from foot Muhammad Khan Sur, governor of the 

pargana of Chaundh 

This place is called ‘ Jaund ’ in the Ain It was a Medial in SarJear 
Bhotas, Suba Bihar (Tr. IX 167) The pargana town of Ohaund lies about 
forty miles west of Sahsaram. “ The area of the old Pargana of Ohaund 
IS now included in the modem one of Ohainpur Ohawand is a common 
place-name m Tirhut and is derived from Gbamunda, a name of Durga, 
who, according to a local legend, destroyed a demon at this place.” (J. 
Beames, ‘‘ The (3eography of India in the reign of Akbar (Shba Bihar), 
J A* S. B UV. p. 181, Oldham, Journal of Francis Buchanan, 122, n 3). 
Chainpur is shown in the I 0 Atlas 29 A 2 

rV 330, Z. 11. [I ’teas] in attendance on the Khant-Khanan Tusuf 
Khali, loho bi'ought the empet'or Babur from Kabul 
At page 324 ante, tins title is given to Daulat Khan Lodi and Dilawar 
THiftn ifl described as his son who was “ sent to fetch Babur ”. Professor 
Qanungo points out that the Khan-i-Khanan mentioned here cannot be 
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Danlat EDian, as Be was no longer alive and this man must bo some ofKor 
Afghan to whom Babur or Humayun had given the title, but whom Be is 
unable to identify (Slier ShaB, p. 180). At the same time, ho maintains 
that *Abbas has committed a blunder, because “ Kih&n-i-Khanan YusQf 
Khail can be no other than Danlat Khdn.*' (76. 46 note). 

I venture to say that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf KBail who is men- 
tioned here and also at 356, 357, 363, 368 and 379 infra is Dilawar Khan 
Lody. It .was he who “ brought the Emperor Babur to India ” and not 
Danlat Khan. In the Fas'man which was issued in Babur's name after 
the victory at Kanhwa,it is said that in the right wing were stationed “ the 
Amirs of Hmd, the pillar of the State, the Khan of Khans, [i. e. Khan- 
V'Khananl Dilausar Khan, along with Malik Dad Kararani and Shaikh 
Guxan." (B. N.Tr. 567). Jauhar stat^ that “ Khan-i-B3ianan Lody " was 
sent by Humayun with the advanced guard to Monghyr and that he was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by a detadiment sent by Shir Khan. (Stewart’s 
Tr. Bep. note 12), while ‘Abbas tells us that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
Khail who had brought Babur to India was captured by Khawas Khan at 
Mungir and put to death as a traitor by the orders of Shir Shah. (368,379 
infra) Budauni gives Dilawar Khan the son of Daulat Khan Lodi the title 
of Khan-i-Khanan and says he “ was livmg upto the time of the rebellion 
of Shir Khan but at last died in prison ", (Text, I. 380, Tr. L 436). P. 
explicitly declares that when Daulat Khan and his son Ghazi Khan 
proved false to their promises and turned traitors, Babur bestowed the 
title of Khan-i-Khanan on Dilawar Khan. (L 202, 1 7 f. f ). See also Ibid 
204, 1 7 and 209, 1. 4, where Dilawar Khan is styled Khan-i-Khanan and 
Erakine, H, B. H. I. 420. 

Lastly, the Emperor Jahangir states in the account of his favourite 
Khan Jahan Lody that Daulat Khan Lody was the uncle of Khan Jahan's 
gwmdfather and that when Daulat Khan died, “Dilawar Khan was hon- 
oured with the title of Khan-i-Khanan and was with Babur in the battle 
he had with Ibrahim". He adds that Dilawar was taken prisoner when 
vahantly fighting in the tbana of Mungir and that Shir Shah “ ordered 
him to be rfiut up in a wall,” because he refused to take service iwth him. 
“Thy ancestors," he said, " were always the servants of mine; how then 
could I do this 1 " (T. J. Tr. I 87-88 , 42, 1. 10 f f .) . 

IV, 331, I, 9. They placed before him a solid dish, tohioh he did not 
Ttnoto the customary u>ay of eating 


Dorn says that the dish is called ‘ Mahcha ' (^^) and that according 
to the Tdrikh-irFaxz Baikhsh of Shiv Prasad, [a recent compilation of no 
particular authority, g tj. E D. VIH. 1751, it is also called ‘ Usbekiah ’. 
(II. 101). In the Qhiyasu^l-Lughat is explained as “ threads made 
out of fine wheat fi.our, cooked with milk and sugar, which is called in 
ta^c It would appear to have been some sort of sweet 

hvB ®^8tard made of macaroni. In an interesting note to 

a ion of the Aicbarnama, Mr. Beveridge has pointed out that 
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** AsK-i-MalioKa” ia mentioned in a Far man issued by Shih Xabmisp in 
oonneotion with the reception and entertainment of Humayun in Persia 
and that it was a delicate kind of sweetmeat or confection Hajji Dabir 
describes the as a succulent dish, but like macaroni difficult to eat. 
(Ed. Boss, 951). He also relates this curious anecdote, but the details 
are somewhat different. According to the version he had heard, Shir 
Khan did not out up the ' Mahioha * with his dagger, but ate it with his 
fingers. This unseemly exhibition of ill-breeding so angered Humayun 
that he ordered him to be forthwith turned out of the company. HIitt 
K han is said to have never forgotten the affront and it was the origin 
of the implacable hostUity between the two men Whichever version of 
the tale may bo nearer the truth, it is interestmg to find that the incident 
itself was remembered by persons living in the reign of Akbar. B. also 
had heard the anecdote and speaks of Bibur having observed Shir Khan 
“ behaving in a manner which deserved censure at a banquet ”, (I. 359= 
Tr. L 469). This independent version shows that the story was not * in- 
vented ’ by 'Abbas as Prof Qanungo suggests 'Abbis Khan must iiave 
heard this story like the one which immediately precedes it from his 
unde, Shaikh Muhammad, who exphdtly states that he was present in 
Babur’s camp at Chanden and took part in the siege. 
rV. 342| 1. 9. 8her Khan drew oiU a picked force, 

Abul Pazl states that the battle took place at Surajgarh (A N I. 
l48=Tr. I. 328). This place lies on the right or south bank of the 
Gfenges in a plain between that river and the Kharagpur hills and is 
situated about twdve Kos or twenty miles west of Monghyr (See Note 
on IV. 508 post) Mr Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Abul Fazl 
must be wrong and 'Surajgarh’ most be a shp for Teliagarbi m the Sonthal 
parganas Hoc. cit note). Brskine, however, follows Abul Fazl and locates 
the battlefield at Surajpur above Monghyr. (H B. H , II 136) Thornton 
observes that Monghyr is situated in a position of considerable strate- 
gical importance. "The route from east to west, from Berhampore to 
Benares by Patna and Dinapur, is the only route by which the 
mountmnous tract extending southward into the Bamgarh district is 
avoided ; and from lying along the right bank of the Ganges, it has the 
further advantage afforded by the navigation of that great river ” 
It may be noted that ‘Adh also was routed by Khizr or Bahadur Khan 
Qauriyain a battle fought at Surajgarh {Tartkh^Daudi, 508 infra). 
Abul Fa?! is probably right and Mr Beveridge’s surmise, which is not 
supported by any authority of weight, seems uncalled for. 
rV. 346, last line. Eason Khan and the Baja of Dungarpur, Batoal 
by name, 'were slam 

There is some error here. " Eawal ” was the general Malar designor 
Hon of all rulers of Dungarpur, as ‘Rana’ was that of their cousins, the 
Ssodia rulers of Ohitor. The name of the chief who fell at Kanhwa wds Udi 
CUdaya) Sinha, according to Baburis pwn Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. Beveridg e , 

M 
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578). TKo text of the passage in ‘Abbas’s chronicle mnst have been 
corrupt, as Dom’s translation or paraphrase is even more egregious in 
error. His rendering is : “ Hasan Khan ben Alauel Khnn of Mewat was slain 
in the territory of the Raja of Dunkerpoor.” (1. 101). Abul Fazl informs 
us that Bausal Pratap was ruler of Dungarpur in the twenty-first 3 ear of 
Akbar’s reign and that his daughter entered the Imperial harem. (A. N. 
m. 196. Tr. III. 2T7-8). The rulers of Dungarpur are still styled Uaha- 
rawals. il. G. s. n.). 

IV. 349, 1. 14. The two armies met at Lucknow. 

Jauhar’s statement about the site of the battle is more precise. He 
B^ysthatit was fought at‘Doura* on the bank of the Gudi or Gumti. 
(Tr. Reprint, p.3, Erskine, H. B. EL II 10 note) This is the village of 
‘Deuuru’, about 15 miles north of Jaunpur. P also locates the battle 
somewhere near Jaunpur. (I 224, 1. 17). 

IV. 3S0, I, 9 from foot. 8her Khan . ...loithdrew ....to the hills of 

Nahrkunda. 

Correctly, ‘ Rharhunda ’ which is entered as a Mahal in Sarkar 
ShariMhad (Blrbhum) in the 2.tn (Tr. II. 189). Bot Blochmann states 
that the name was extended to the whole of the Birbhum and Santal 
parganas and it is in this “ extended ” sense that it seems to be used here. 
In Blaeve’s Map, ‘ Barcunda ’ is said to extend from “Bardwan to Qarhi, 
the Gate of Bengal.” (Notes on the Geography and History of Bengal in 
J. A. S. B. XLII, 1873, p. 223). Rennell calls it ‘Byrcoodah ’ The pargana 
town lies about fifty miles south of Ohunar. Lat. 24”-84'N. Long. 83°-34' E. 
'Bolinkundal ’ at p. 419 looks like another corrupt form of the same name. 
IV. 352, 1. 13. Sultan Bahadur went to Surat. 

‘ Surat ’ here is a mistake for ‘ Sorath ’. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat fled 
from Mandu to Ohampaner and thence to Ahmadabad, Cambay and Dm. 
(T-AinB. D. V. 193; Mirat-i-Sikandart, Tr Bayley, 890). and 
are often confused in Pendan manuscripts and even Rogers and 
Beveridge have not been able to escape the pitfall, as they speak of “ the 
fort of Junagar being m the country of Surat ”, in their translation of 
the Tueuk-i~J ahangiri. (II. 19). 

IV. 352, 1. 12 from foot. M'aruf Farmuli joined him [Shir Shah] 
The tribal name is written * Qarmali ’ in the C. H. I. (HI, 246), probably 
because it is spelt with the dotted Qjaf m the lithographed texts of the T A. 
and P. But the balance of authority is undoubtedly in favour of ^armuli. 
The name must have been spelt with a and not a o in the Mss of the 
TarikhA-Shirshahi, Tarikhrv-Daudi and Wagiai^-Mushfagi, from which 
the extracts in Elliot’s work were translated and also m Dorn’s translations 
from Ni'amatulla. The authority of Abul'Pazl also is in favour of the 
identical orthography (A. N. I 100, Tr 1. 251 , Jin, Tr. H, 399, 401). A stiU 
M^er authority — the Emperor Babur — speaks repeatedly of ‘Earmul’ 
m his description of Kabul. (B. N. Tr.‘200, 206, 231, 23d, 235). He expli- 
•wiyututoa that the ’“ShaikhzWas, 'the -desceudants of Shaikh Muljammad 
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Musalman, who were so much in favour during the Afghan period inB3n- 
dustan, came originally from Farmul ” {Ibid. 220) He tells us that FarmuT 
was one of the 14 sub-divisions (tumdn) of the E!abul district. It lies 
south-east of Ghazni Its principal village was Urghun {Ib. 206 n ) whioH-is 
shown in Constable, 24 0 a Among modem writers, Emkine (H. B. H H, 
466), Baverty (N A. 82 note and 86) and Sir C E Markham all vote for 
Farmuli or Farmuli. Raverty states that the Farmulis are named after the 
village of Parmul or Farmhl which is situated on the river Tonohi and that 
Afghans generally do not admit their claim to be considered Afghans. We 
read in the Mdkhzan-v- Afghani also that “ Farmul is the name of a river 
running between the confines of Kabul and Ghazni and that the Farmulis 
were so called because they lived on its hanks. Their ancestor was con- 
verted to Islam by Shaikh Muhammad Musalman, a great sidnt among 
the Afghans and having passed some time in his service, they style 
themselves Afghans, though they really came from Khata and Khotan”. 
.(Tr. Dom, IL 67). The Emperor Jahangir refers to the Farmulis resid- 
ing in Kabul (T. J. Tr I. 197 note) Sir Clements MarHiam tells us 
that the “valley of Furmul is at the back of Khost, which is watered by 
the Toohi in its upper course ” and that the “ Tajiks who now inhabit it 
have one village called Urghun” (Proo Eoyal Geographical Society, 
1S79, pp. 47, 48) Sir E Denison Ross (C H I IV, 16) and Mr. Dames 
(Houtsma, B 1 , 11 68) also write ‘ Farmul ’ This consensus of authonties 
leaves no doubt that ' Qarmah ’ has its origin in the blunder of some 
copyist who read the initial letter amiss 
rV. 3B6, 1. 14. When Nas'ib JShah . dted 

He 13 more commonly called [Nasiru-d-din] Nusrat Shah. But there is 
no reason for rejecting, as Mr Beveridge does, (A N. Tr I. 882 note), the 
reading. ‘ Nasib Khan ’ was the name he bore before he came to the throne. 

* Nasib ' seems to have been a not uncommon name m these times 
One of the three sons of Qatlu Lohani is said, m the Ma1ehzan-i- 
Afghani, to have been called ' Nasib Shah ’ (Dom, IL 115). See also A. N. 
TTT- 649, 1 5, B D VL 90, Blochmann, itn, Tr I. 520 A suburb of 
. Murshidabad in Bengal is still called Nasibpur. {^ATcbar Nama, Tr L 838 
note). Budauni mentions a Nasib Khan Taghnj'i as an Afghan Amir who 
rebelled against Muhammad ‘Adil Sur and was one of the chief adherents 
of Sikandar Sur. (I. 482, 459 Tr 542, 593) Saiyid Nasib Khan Barha is 
mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J 810, 1. 8 f f , Tr. II. 167). 
The name of a Na^b Turkman also frequently arrests attention in the 
A N. (IIL 814, 413, 424. 471 and 619 and the T A , Text, 876, 1. 12) 
Nusrat Shah died about the middle of 939 A. H=January 1633 A C. 
(Blochmann in J. A S B (XLHI) , 1874, p. 806) 
rV. 3BS, I 26. Mihi' Sultan dted on her toay to the pargana of Kayat 
Garcin de Tassy's reading of the place-name is Kant, •(p. 74). 
(Kayat) is most probably a miswriting of (Kant) with the dot mis- 
placed. Kant and Qola were two parganae in the Sarkdr of Budaun. (lin, 
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Tr.IL 289) and are now included in Shahjahanpur district. Kant is inLat. 
27®'40' N., Long. 79°-6VB., and is shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 28 A b. 

It is situated about ten miles south-west of the modern town of Shahja- 
hanpur, which was founded by Bahadur Khan Daudzai some time before 
1069 A. H. 1649 A. 0. {Ma'asiru-l-Umara, L416). Shahjahanpur district 
is in Rohilkhand and has a very large Afghan population. Mihr Sultan 
was probably going to settle with her relatives there. Kant and Gola are 
mentioned as the jagirs of ‘Isa Khan Sarwani at 384 infra. 

IV. 357 , 1 27. The Raja ofihe fort of Rohtas and Ghurdman, the Baja's 
ndib. 

'Abbas does not give the name of the Rajd, but says that his minister 
was a Brahman named Churaman. Abul Pazl makes the Raja himself a 
Brahman and gives him the name of Ohintaman. (A. N. 1. 153, Tr, 1. 336). 
P. calls the Raja Hari Kishen. (I 226 1). Dom follows ‘Abbas (1. 187), but 
Brskine speaks of the Baja as ‘ Hari Kishan Birhis.' (H. B.H. IL 147). 
‘Churaman* [C}hu^dmani\ and [Ghintamant] are both used in Sans- 
krit for certain kinds of gems or jewel-ornaments and are liable to be 
confused with each other by Musalman scribes. The sobriquet which has 
been read by Brskine as Barkis j) seems to be a misreading or redupli- 
cation of Harkishen Some copyist who had found it in the margin 

of an old manuscript as a variant wrote it side by side witH in the 

body of the text, and this came to be read as (Barkis) and understood 
as a part or adjunct of the name itselt 

rV. 359, 1. 8. [He said]. ‘ If you do not admit him into the fort, I will 
take poison and die at your door.* 

This is the old Hindu custom which is known in Qujarat as ‘ Traga * 
andinMalwa and elsewhere as ‘Chandi*. (Malcolm, Central India, .Bd. 
1^2, II 137). Another arresting example of it will be found in B. who 
says that when Akbar put under arrest Yusuf Khan, the ruler of Kashmir, 
(who had come to his Court under the safe-conduct promised by Bhagwan- 
das Kachhwa of Amber) and talked of putting Yusuf to death, the Baja, 
from a sense of honour, stabbed himself with a dagger and threatened to 
put an end to his own life. (IE. 363 , Tr. Lowe, 364). There is an allusion to 
Trdgd in the MirdH-Sikandari (Text 328, Bayley’s Tr. 433) also. Some 
blood-curdling tales of the actual performance by ‘ Charans ’ of this ghast- * 
ly nte are narrated by Forbes. (Ras Mala, Reprint, II. 262, 263, 387, 429; 
Enlhoven, Tribes end Castes of Bombay, L 284r5 , Tule,H. J. s. v. Traga). 
For the derivation of Trdgd, which is much disputed, see my ‘ Notes on 
Hobson Jobson* in the Ind. Ant. LVIH, 1929, p. 210. It seems to me to 
be a perversion by metathesis of the (Slu jarati ‘ tagado ’ which is derived 
from the Arabic 

I V. 364, l.y from fool. Pargana of Munir Shaikh Tdhyd, where they 

heard that Sultan Mahmud Barri, the King of 
_ Qaur, was come. Birlds went out to meet him. 

a , where Sultan Mahmud, the King of Qaur, was come. Barn 
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iv. 868,1.1. 

Birlas went out to meet him”. The printer has dislocated and jnmbled 
the words. It was * Barri Birlas * who went ont to meet the Saltan. 
* Barri* was not the sobriquet of Maljmnd the E3ng of Gkur, but the name 
of an Amir of the Birlas tnbe who was in Humayun's serriee. Qnlbadan 
speaks of him as * Mir Bardi Beg ’. CText, 22, 1. IB ; Tr. 106) Bom calls him 
‘ Hun Birlas * (L 112), but he involves himself in another sort of error, 
when he makes Ms author state that ' Huri’ Birlas and E!han-i>Shanan 
Yusuf Khail were “ both Afghans (ih. Ill) The latter only was an 
Af^n. The Birlas is a Ohaghatai or Jaghatal dan. The name may perhaps 

be read as *Han* or ‘Huri BirlM,* as uV 1/ and another J •w** 

are mentioned m the ^afartiama of Yaisdi. (II. 26, last line and 69, 1. 2). 
But ‘ Bam ’ or ‘Bari ’ may be correct as (^rcin de Tassy calls him Pan 
Barlas. (Lc. 88, 84) A Pari Beg who was Mir-i-Shikar— Chief Huntsman*" 
of Shah ‘Abbas of Persia brought falcons as presents to Jahangir. (T. J. 
280, 1. 6 f. 1=11. 107). Barr! Birlas is again mentioned by ‘Abbas hii^ll 
on this very page (I. 9 f. f.) and on 866 (1. 4). 

Muner or Maner lies 20 miles west of Patna and the Son used to join the 
Gfanges there in ^e days of Abul Pasd Tr. IL 160) and also of 
Bennell, whose Atlas was compiled in 1772 The junction now takes place 
about ton miles higher up. It is called the ‘Maner of ^ikh Yahya,* 
because a saint of that name who was the father of another Ptr named 
Sharafu'd^in is buried there. Shaikh Sharafa'44!n Maneri was a great 
Sufi and his writings on the mortification of the human passions and desires 
were greatly admired by AMiar (3in, Tr. 1. 48 note, and 1(® j HI. 370), 
as well as by Aurangaeb. (Madsir-i-'^lamgin in B. D. VIL 161). Shaiih 
Sharafu-d-dIndiedin782H,=1880.1A.C. Maner is in Lat. 25“-7' N., 
Loqg. 84®.50' B. (Th.). Sikandar Body as well as Babur paid a visit to the 
saint’s tomb. (462 infra, B. N. Tr. 666; P. L 211, 1. 4), 

IV, 366, 1, 3. Muyid Beg, son of Sultan MaJinmd, and J dhangir KuU, 
son of Ibrahim, Bayasnd, Mir Nurha. 

The names as printed are more likely to mislead than enlighten 
the reader. Mnyyad Beg was the son of Saltan Muhammad Bnldai (not 
Sultan Mal^unud of Bengal). Saltan HuJ^ammad Duldai Birlas was an 
old servant of Babur and is mentioned frequently in his Memoirs. (B. N. 
Tr. 294, 296, 465, 466, 682, 688, 686). Mirsa Gaidar tells us that JahSngir 
Quli was the son of Ibrahim Begduk. {ThriKhri-Jta^idi, Tr. 470). He is 
called Thratrim Beg Ohabuk or Chapuk in the A. N. (1. 149=Tr. 1 880). 
Mir Nhika may be an error for Mir Nor Beg who is frequently mentiQU" 
ed in Bfibur’s Memoirs See Note on IV. 276, i 6 f. f. ante. 

IV. 368, I 1. \J3i^Khan] went by way ofjbarkand to BJwtas, 

‘Jharkhand ' [‘ Forest region T, is a geographical expression of very 
extensive and indefinite connotation. Blodimann writes that in the 
Akbar-ndma, the whole tract from BTrbhnm and Packet to Batanpur in 
Central India and from Bhotasgarh in South Bihar to the frontier of 
Orissa is cal}ed‘ Jharkhand ’ or ‘ Jungle-land ’. (Notes on C3iutia N&gpur, 
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Pachet and Palamau in J. A. S. B. Vol. XL, 1871, p. 111). It is not a 
clear-cut topographical designation and is generally used for the hilly 
and forest region of Chutia Nagpur from-Rhotas to Birbhum and perhaps, 
further. 

IV. 368, 1 . 30. 5her Khan sent Khatcas Khan against Maharta, Ttamxndar. 

The name of this man is so \ 9 r 1 tten in all the chronicles, but the 
correct form is, perhaps, Bharat. The Cherubs are mentioned by Abul 
Fazl as the principal zamindars in Eamgarh, Chai Champa and Pundag 
in Palamau (3tn, Tr. IL 154 note). The Rajas of Palamau were Cherubs 
and Partab the son of Balhhadra Cherub who was Raja in the time of 
Shah Jahan was, after two invasions, compelled to pay tribute to the 
Mughal Emperor in 1642-43 A. C. Seventeen years afterwards, the country 
was finally conquered and annexed to the Empire by Aurangzeb (1660 
A. 0.). I have cited before Blochmann^s article in the J. A. S. B. (XL. 
1871) on Chutia Nagpur, Pachet and Palamau. To that article he has 
appended an informative postscript or Note by Mr. L. B. Forbes, Extra 
Aiisietant Commissioner of Palamau at the time. This local antiquary 
writes thus of Bharat Cheruh: “The fort of Deogan, one of the three 
strongest forts of Palamau which is mentioned in the Badishah Nama, (the 
two others being Kothi and Kunda), was built by Bharat Bai, a renowned 
border chieftain, more probably a hold and successful cattle-lifter (p. 
I3I). Of another fort called Mangarh or Tarhasi [the Narsi of the ^Zamptr- 
namd\, it is said that it was “ originally built by Mansmgh, a Raksel, but 
taken possession of by the Cherubs under this Bharat Rai [Ibid. 131). 
These local traditions are not, pei'haps, without value and they may 
provide a clue to the determination of the real name of “ the renowned 
border chieftain ”, who appears to have harassed Shir Khan to some pur- 
pose and to have been regarded by him as an opponent whom it was 
absolutely necessary to crush. 

IV. 376, 1. 12. Husain Khan Nirah [was sent taith Bumayun^s queen\ 

Garciu do Tassy’s readmg is ‘ Sarak \ (Z. c. 97). Bom calls him ‘ Husain 
Khan 3ur7e\ and says “he was then highly advanced in years”. (1. 123). 
‘Khizr Khan Surfc' (‘^j-) is mentioned by B. (Text, 1. 364, Tr. 474), 
NVamatulla (B. B. V. 115) and others, as governor of Bengal under Shir . 
Shah. But he is called Khizr Khan Batrak in Ellioth version of 'Abbas, 
(p. 390, tnfi'a). Burk was the name of one of the ancestors of the Lodi 
tribe. Burk ‘IJmar was the paternal uncle of ^Mahk Shahu, whose son 
was Baseen, whose son was Bahram, whose son was Kala, whose son was 
the (Sultan) Buhlul Lody. (Dom, II. 61). A saint named Hasan Burk 
Batani is also mentioned in the Makhzan-X" Afghani. [Ib. II. 12ff).Burk isj 
probably, correct, ‘ Nirak* and ‘Bairak* must be errors. ‘Bairak* Niasd 
also, on 416,.! 8 infra, should, perhaps, be read as Burk Niazi. 
rv. 377, 1 . 13 from foot. He [iS'Ziir Khan\ seated himself on the throne 

and struck coins, and causedthe KJiutba 
to, be read in his oum name. 
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THe year in which Shir Shah took that'titio'and assnmed the rights 
and privileges of an independent sovereign has been vanonsly given as 
945 by Blphinstone, Thomas and Vincent Smith (0 H I 826), but 946 or 
947 by others. His coins of 946 H. are not uncommon and there was one 
doted 945 H in the Marsden collection (0. P. K. D. 897 note), but the date 
on it was not clearly defined. Better specimens however have been now 
discovered and at least four are registered in Mr. Nelson Wright’s 
‘ Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Dehli Nos 1040 A, 1040 B, 
1267 and 1270 A. (See also p. 886). Mr. N. K. Bhattasali has also 
described three other rupees which are of a different type, but exhibit 
the same date (Islamie Culture, January 1986) He places the coronation 
of Shir Shah somewhere about the middle of Safar 946 H Prof Qannngo’s 
contention (Sher Shah, pp. 205-208), that he assumed the title only after 
the battle of Chausa in 946 H. is thns proved to be unsonnd and Thomas 
appears to have been right in holding that he “ assumed the title of Shah or 
King of Bihar ” daring the isolation of Humayun in Bengal (op oit 398). 
IV. 377, 1. 3 from foot TJie young men of the army came tn crowds 

and danced, as is the custom of Vie Afghans. 

This incidental reference to Afghan * folk-dances ’, of which there are 
several modes, is interesting. Blphinstone gives the followmg descrip- 
tion of an Afghan dance, -called ‘ Ghoomboor ’, which he had witnessed. 
“Prom ten to twenty men or women stand up in a circle . A 
person stands within the circle to sing and play on some instrument 
The dancers go through a number of attitudes and figures, shouting, 
clapping their hands and snapping their fingers Every now and then, 
they join hands and move s^ow or fast according to the music, all joining 
in the chorus (Account of the Kingdom of Caubool, I. 311) When the 
Emperor Jahangir visited Kabul in the second year of his reign, he had 
the Arghashtdg dances performed before him. (T. J. 51, 1. 6 fJP. ; Tr. I 107 
and Note). The Burhan-*-QdtVa defines as “a dance by girls or 

young men, accompanied with singing and the clapping of hands 
rV. 378, 1. 17. Mdhesar was Baja of Bhopal. 

Below at p. 891, 'Abbas himself is made to say by the translator that 
'Bhopal ’ was the name of Vie Bajd and not of the town or country. ‘ Bho- 
pal ’ is there said to have “ possessed the country of Bijagarh and Tamha 
(var. Mabhar).” According to Dorn’s version, " Peemgur and Mahoor wore 
possessed ly Bhopal ’’ (1. 124) M de Tassy also states that “Eaja Bhopal 
possessed Bijagarh andMihra “ (Joe ext, 101, 120) Abul Pazl records that 
“when HumayUn arrived at Agra (in 948 A. H), Bhopal, who was in 
Bijagarh (inNimar) finding the fort of Mandu empty, boldly ^entered 
it ’’. (A. N. 1. 145— Tr I 822 See also B D VI 18). What ‘Abbas really 
‘States here is that * Bhupal was Baja of Mahesar , (Variant, Mabhar, 
ie IBmart) Bijagarh is about sixty mijlos south of Mandu nfid rabout 
the same distance north-west of Burhanpur. It iS now in the-Nunar 
district, of Indor^tato,pnd,,K|iargou-^,plUoo,in its neighbourhood 
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•— ii the district headquarters. * Tamha ' [variants ‘ Mabhar * and ‘ Mih'ra,' 
q. V. Tassy, 120], must be a miswriting of Namhar, i. e. Nimar. The 
importance of the town of Bhopal dates only from about 1735 A. G., in 
which it was founded. (B. D. VIII. 69). It was an insignificant village 
before that, and is never mentioned in any old chronicle. Bijagarh, 
Ehargon and Nimar are all shown in Constable's Atlas, FI. 27. 
ly, 378, 1. 20. Mallu KfMn put Ua seal at the head of the letter which 
he sent. 

The story of the seal is told by 'Abbas incompletely and not quite 
fairly. He has suppressed the material fact that the provocation was 
first given by Shir Shah himself, and not by Qadir Shah, as his mode of 
relating the event implies. F. (H. 270) and Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (X. A. 
691) state in the Malwa Sections of their chronicles that when Humayun 
invaded Bengal and took possession of Gaur, Shir Khan addressed to 
Qadir Shah and other mlers, a Far man urging them to harry and ravage 
the Agra province and other Mughal territories in the vicininty of Malwa, 
with a view to effect a diverrion in his own favour. As Shir Elhan had 
placed his seal at the top of this Farman, Qadir Shah affixed his own seal 
in exactly the same spot, in his reply. Malln Khan had, before this, 
assumed the imperial style and title of Qadir Shah and had even struck 
coins in his own name. (Numism. Suppl. No. XI to the J. A. S. B. (1909), 
Art. 63, p. 816). He consequently regarded Shir Khan’s arrogation of 
superiority and suzerainty as an affront and declared that self>respeot 
and kingly dignity required that he should get even with and mete out 
to Shir Khan the same treatment which he had thought fit to mete out to 
himself. Brskine tells the story in the same way. (H. B. H. H. 480). The 
etiquette in regard to the fixing of seals was very strict. Babur complains 
that " Shah Beg Arghun had the incivility to seal his letter to me in the 
nfiddle of the reverse, where Begs seal if writing to Begs or a great Beg 
if writing to one of the lower circle ”. iBaburnama, Tr. Beveridge, 832). 
Morier explains that when the King of Ferda writes to an inferior, the 
seal is afdxed to the top, when to an equal, it is placed at the foot of the 
letter, or on a separate piece of papm:.” (First Journey to Fersia, 219), 
See also Briggs, IV. 371 note. Ohardin gives us some very curious and 
interesting ii^rmation on the Persian code of epistolary etiquette. 

IV. 38(^ I 2. Humayun arranged his army and came to Kanauj. 

This ** irretrievable rout " of the Chaghtais is generally said to have 
taken place at Qanauj, but the actual site was somewhere in Hardoi 
district and on the other side of (he Ganges, at some miles distance from 
Qa^nj itsell (L G. XIV. 371). ’Abbas states elsewhere (419 infra) that 
Shir Shih built a dty on the spot where he had gained his victory and 

^ed ifShirSur’ (Bede Shergarh). This Shergarhis situated about 
lour Ko8 from Qanauj. 

IV. 382, h 2. Ohazi MujU, 

The Tarim-Dmi Cftllg him ‘ Gbw Ma^J’ (482 post) and B. 
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and F, (I. 229) have the aamo reading. The T. A fi^eaka of him as 
‘Mahldar’(234) Finshta (X. 229, 1. 7 fi ) and B (I 376=Tr. 487) say 
he was j ji* j\ **one of the confidential and intimate per- 
~sonal attendants ’’ of Islam Shah He was probably a man employed in 
the * MaU % e. the female apartments or Seraglio He is spoken of a's 
Mahram ”, becanse he had the entry of the harem and may have been 
one of the ennnohs in charge of the wives and concabines of the Saltan. 

Erskine speaks of him as one of the chief officers of the Household. 
(H. B. H. U. 451) The right reading is, most probably, ‘ Mahli*, but 
or was an Afghan name, e, g Malhi Qattal, and it may have 
been his own name or that of his father. 

IV. 382, L 11. Kutb Khan Banet. 

This sobriquet also assumes several forms. He is again called 
' Banet’ on p. 887 infra, but some Mss. of this chronicle have the reading 
‘Alanib’. (Jhid, footnote) In the T A (236), F (I 229) and the Tankhr 
i'Daudi (481 infra), he is called * Naib’, and Dom has'Nasib’ (I 116, 
118, 126) Shir Khan had a son named Qutb Khan, who must have been 
called Qutb Khan Sur A Qutb Khan Mochi-EZhail is mentioned by 
'Abbas at p. 850 and Qutb Khan Lody at 881 supra There was also a 
Qutb Khan Niazi (Ahmad Yadgar in B D V 43) Perhaps •=r* or ^ 
IS an error for ir-, Batani, or Baitam, the name of another Afghan 
tnbe. ^331 Khan Bataui is mentioned at 378 ania note and Dom, (I 126) 
The name of Adam Khan Batni is found in Dorn, L 128 and that of Fath 
Khan Batni in Budauni (II 83=Tr II 27) But the balance of authority 
appears to be in favour of 

rV 383 , 1 5 [Shir Shah ssnf] Barmazid Our [in pursuit of HunMyun], 
All the Musalman chroniclers are unanimous in calling him Barmazid 
(T. A 285, 1 10, F I 230, 1 20, B I 879=Tr 490), but Prof Qanun^ 
has in his monograph on Shir Shah hazarded the oon 3 eoture that thm 
man was a Eajput named ‘Brahmadit 3 m orBrahma 3 it Graur’ (op eft 
197, 225 , 369) It IS therefore necessary to stress the fact that M^d and 
Barmazid were and are common names among Afghans as well as Tuiks 
A Mazid who was the chief man of Indarab and Auzun Jtfazid Baghdadi 
are mentioned in the histories of Timur (H D IH 401, ^91) Several other 
persons beanng the name, e. g Shaikh Mazid Beg, Mir Mazid Taghai and 
Mazid Beg Tarkhan Arghun, are mentioned in the BSbumatna (Tr. 26, 
27, 131, 167 and 61) The great leap of 26 feet across a gorge which is 
described by the Akhund Darveza was taken by the horse of a Sadozi 
named Barmoaid. This Barmazid was the brother of the famous Elhan 
KAjn who was a contemporary of Humayun and fiourished about 956 H 
(Baverty, N. A., 202, 227) Abul Fazl states that when Humayun marohpd 
to Bangash in 959 H,, with a view to punish the rebellious Afghins, the 
first tnbe attacked was the 'Abdur Bahmani, the last the Barma^i. (A 
N I 823=Tr. I 698) This clearly shows that Barmazid was an Afghan 
name. 

8T 
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G6t or K6r also is a not uncommon sobriquet. Babur mentions a Mirak 
Gw (or Kur) who was the Biwan of Bad‘ia-z- 2 aman Miraa (B N. 828). 
Abul Fazl speaks of Idi Kxa or Gur (A. N. HI. 298=Tr IH. 441) and 
MaqBud‘AU Kur or Gur (Itnd, III.304=Tr. HI. 460). This last name oc- 
curs also in the T. A, (249, 1 12=E. H. V 269). Mir Husain Kur (or Gur) 
was one of the nobles of Timur. {Malfttzat in B. D HI. 404). In the 
Tartkh’i-DcMdt, the subject of this note is styled Barmazld Snr (485, 436), 
but this also indicates that the author who was himself an Afghan, was 
sure that the person intended was an Afghan and not a Hindu. 

IV 383, Z. 10. Tlte Emperor Sutmytcn told Amir Sayyid Amlruddin. 

The name has been miswritten or misread. The person to whom 
Humayun told the story was Mir Sayyid Raf‘iu-d~din Iji (Jauhar, Tr. 
Beprint, 88, A. N. L 167, Tr. 1 365; Dorn, I 128; Tassy, 109) He was one 
of the most learned men of his day and the leader of the ‘Ulama. (403 
infra). Abul Fazl states that he was a Husaini Sayyid from Shiraz and 
that Humayun went to his house and took counsel with him on the morning 
after his arrival in Agra after the defeat. Mir Ba£*iU'd-din was the teacher 
and patron as well as relative of Abnl FazTs father, Shaikh Mnbarak, and 
there is a long account of him in the Ain, (Tr, HI. 423-4). He died in 964 
H. He 18 called Mir because he was a Sayyid. He was not an Amir. 

IV. 386, 1 . 12 from foot. One Shaikh Qadai ims in Gujarat to tohom 

he [Bairam Beg] did good service 

The meaning of the author is just reversed in the translation. It was 
Shaikh Gadai who had rendered “ good service ” to Bairam Of. what 
Nizamn-d-diu Ahmad says : “At this time, the dignity of Sadarat^i^Mama- 
lik (the office of Lord CJhief Justice) was conferred upon Shaikh Gadai, 

. ..through the interest of the Biin-i-Khanan [Soil. Bairam Khan), who 
remembered the kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during 
the time of his exile in Gujarat CT. A Trans, in B. D. V. 269). Abul 
Fazl tells us that Shaikh Gadai had behaved well to Bairam Khan and 
showed him kindness during the time of his [Bairam^s] sojourn in Gujarat 
(A. N IL 20=Tr. H. 86). Tassy also understands the sentence to mean 
that Shaikh Gadai had tendered bis good offices to and accompanied 
Bturam part of the way until he loft the province (Zoc cit 112). 
rV. 388, Z. 11 Shaikh Ahmad Sarwani icho teas the grand-fa&ier of 
Shaikh Malhi Kayal 

According to the Afghan Genealogies, Shaikh Malhi Qattal was the 
son of Shaikh Sulaiman Dana, the son of Ahmad Jawanmard, the son of 
Musa, son of Mahmud, son of Maulana Ouldiur, son of Sun, son of 
Sarpal. son of Sarbani. (Dorn, IL 52 See also Ibid, I 129 and 11. 27) 
This shows that Shaikh Malhi was the great-grandson of Maulana Gukbur, 
who was the great-grandson of Sarbani Shaikh Bayazid Sarwani, the 
^to^ather of ‘Abbas, is given the aobnquet of * Kalkapur* by Dowson, 
u 3 is cear from this pedigree that 'Kalkapur' is a mistransoription 
^ misreadmg of some personal name like ‘Gukbur’, ‘Gugbur’ oy 
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in Dom (L 129=B. D. V. 114) and also by the Emperor Jahangir. (T. J. 
Text, 61, 1. 8 f. f.=Tr. 1. 81 , 91, 1. 3 f. f.=Tr. I 129). Nandna^lies about 
twelve miles distant from Jhelum town, Lat 32°-43', Long 73°-17'. It is 
a place of strategic importance and was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It stands on a rooky hill which commands the route across the outer Salt 
Eange, Girjhaklies near Jalalpur in Find Dadan Khan talisV, of Jhelum 
'district, Jalalpur is situated about thirty miles south of Jhelum, in a 
narrow valley extending between the river and the eastern extremity of 
the Salt Bange. It is one of the great passages ot the Jhelum on the route 
from Afghanistan to India and is supposed by Elphinstone, Cunningham, 
Chesney and others to have been the site of Alexander’s battle with 
Forus.Dat 32®-39^ Long. 73°-26'. (Thornton; I. Q. XIV 14). Constable, 
PI. 24 B a. ‘ Girjhak and Nandana* are both' mentioned by Minhaj. In 
the T. N. (Text, 179, last line), he specifies in the list of Iltutmish’s 
conquests, two places, the names of which were read by Baverty as 
“ Nandanah and Oujdh or Kujah ” (Tr. 627). There can be little doubt 
that the right reading is not Gnjak, but Oirjha (k). 

IV. 397, 1. 6 from foot. JBTiaia Pur an Mai sent 600 elephants, hut 

did not himself come out 

Puran Mai, the son of Silhadi, is styled ‘ Purabi ’ by Ni'amatulla, 
Silhadi is said to have been a ‘ Tuar’ by Tod (A. A. R., Ed. Orooke 1. 366), 
but a Gbhlot [or Guhilot] by the T A. (231, L 15) and Dorn (IE. 104 notes). 
The question is not easy to decide, but the latter opinion seems to be 
invahdated by the fact that one of the wives of Silhadi was Durga, a 
daughter of the Bana {8cil. of Chitor). (Hajji Dabir, Z. W. 225, 1. 6f. f.). 
Elsewhere, the Hajji states that the mother-in-law of Bhupat, the son 
of Silhadi, was the mother of Vikramajit, the son of Eana Sanga, *. s. 
Bhupat had married a daughter of Bana Sanga. {Ih 227, 1 2). The T* A. 
also avers^that the daughter-m-law of Durgavati, the wife of 

Silhadi, was the daughter of Sanga. (506, 1. 2). The Mirat-i-3tkandari 
also says that the wife of Silhadi’s son Bhupat was the Rana’s daughter 
(256, 1. 10), while F. speaks of Durgavati herself as the daughter of Sanga. 
(11.221, 1. 2 f.f.) We can scarcely expect the Musalman annalists to have 
been accurately informed about the family history and matrimonial 
connections of the Bajput princes, but it stands out clearly, notwith- 
standing some discrepancies, that Silhadi or his son was connected by 
marriage with the reigning house of Chitor It is quite possible that both 
Silhadi and his son had taken wives from that house. The practice is not 


at all unusual among Bajputs, though Sir B Olive Bayley was puzzled 
by it on account of imperfect acquaintance with Hindu customs. {.Loo. 


Gtt 365 Note) But as a Gehlot can never marry a female of hie own 
tribe, Silhadi must have belonged to some other sept. 

In this connection, it may be worth while to note that ‘ Purabiya ’ is 
^id by Tod to have been one of the 24 branches of the Ohauhans. (op. Cft.). 
In the Sanskrit poetical history of the Bajas of Rewa which has been 
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siinimarised by Dr. Bjianand Shastri, Faranmal is described as a des- 
cendant of Hammira, the Ohanhan (Memoirs of the Arch Survey of 
India, No. XXI, (1925), p. 6). If this is correct, SUhadi also must have 
been a Chaohan But the better opinion seems to be that ‘ Purabiya ’ 
means nothing more than ‘ Eastern * and allBajputs were called ‘Purabiya* 
in Malwa, because they came from Purdb — the Ganges-Jumna Duib and 
Oude — because, these districts were situated to the east of that province 
Hajji Dabir stat^ that Medini Bu. was the title given to Bai Ohand 
Purabiya (213, 1 9), and he mentions several other Bajputs also who are 
styled ‘ Purabiya c fir. Gangu Purabiya, Dord of Maudasa, (226, 1 9), 
Hemkaran Purabiya, (107, 1. 1), and others The T A also speaks of 
Bajputan-t-purahtya, as a general term, (684, 1 6) and appends the 
epithet ‘ Purabiya ’ to the name not only of Silhadi himself (687, last 
line), but to that of a man called Shadi Ehan (686, 1. 4). 

In these circumstances, the balance of authonty points to Silhadi 
having been neither a Qehlot nor a Chauhan, and Tod is probably right 
in making him a Tuar or Tonwar. This conclusion is borne out by 
the Emperor Jahangir, who m a detailed notice of one of his Amirs, 
named Nahar Khan, declares that he was the grandson of Narsinha Deva, 
the brot|ier of Puran Mai Tonvoar JJ' / of Baisin. (T. J 865, 1 21). The 
•Aligarh text has ‘ Lulu and some Mss have y* or but these are 

all mistransonptions of or Jyyt as Mr Bovendge has clearly shown 

in his note. (Tr. IL 268) 

rV. 398, "L 3 Fafb KJian Jat hid been in rebellion in Kayula, 

Rede Qa&ula, te. *Kot Ka&ula*, as in Dorn (L 184). It is men- \ 
tioned m the T. J also. (77, 1. 6} Tr 1. 160). It was in Sarlcar Depalpur 
of the Lahore Suba (^in, Tr. II 382). It hes about seven miles north of 
the Sutlej in Montgomery district, Punjab Lat 80°*11' N., Long. 78°-36' 
E. Satgarha (1. 11) also is in Montgomery district and li^ “about 
thirteen miles east of Gugera on one of the projectmg pomts of the high 
bank, which marks the limit of the windmgs of the Bavi on the east ” 
(Ounningham, A G. 1. 242). The name is said to mean * seven castles ’, 
but none of them now exist Lat. 31°-0' N , Long , 73‘’-0'. Constable, PI 
24 E b The mausoleum of Mir Ohakar Bind is at Satgarha 
ly. 398, 1 13. I am going to seize Mahla 

‘ Mahia ’ is not the name of any place which it was intended to capture. 
What Haibat Khan wanted to do was to take the Mahal (the dagTi voa 
mahal) of the contingent which Ohakar [Chaqar or Jaghar] Bind was 
bound to mamtam Ohakar was therefore asked to “keep his forces 
ready ”, so that the horses could be branded on the spot according to 
regulations Pour lines lower down on this very page, Haibat Khan is 
made to say, “I shall take your Muster {Mahal) at Depalpur”. De 
Tassy renders it correctly thus* “qu’il prepare done son armee et yen 
passers in revue ”. (p. 126). B. uses the phrase dagTi-u mdf^i. (IL 206, 
.^iiowe, Tr. ^9=JI. D* V, 622). 
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. IV. 398, I 5 from foot. Fatli Khan Jat sent Shaikh Ibrahim, son of 

} Kutb '2lam, Shaikh Farid to Haihat Khan. 

The Qatb-i-ilam Shaikh Farid-[i-Shakargaiij] who lies buried at 
Ajodhan or Pak-Pattan died, according to Musalman hagiologists, either 
in 664 or 668 A H., i. e in the 13th century A. C. (Beale, Miftah, 63 , Jin, 

Tr. Ill, 364), and it is impossible for a person living in the 16th to have 
been either his son or his * nephew *, as Dom has it. (1. 135). The word 
•^3 j» IS here used loosely for * descendant*, (g. v 371 Note 2 ante). Prof. 
Qanungo has been misled by Dowson’s wrong translation, (op. cif. 310). 
rV. 399 , 1 9 from foot Fath Jang Khan ... in the country of Multan 

founded a city which he called ‘ Shergarh ’. 

This Shergarh is still in existence and lies “ on the right bank of the 
Biyah, about twenty miles to the south-east of Satghara ”. (Raverty, Mihran, 
360 note) Constable, 24 B b. Prof. Qanungo conjectures that it must be 
either ‘ Sher Skah,’ about 8 miles south-west of Multan or ‘ Shahgarh 27 
miles in the same direction (313 Tiofe), but Raverty 's suggestion hits the 
mark much better in every respect. This Shergarh is mentioned also by 
B. (11. Text, 155-6 , Tr. 159, 160), as near Jahni or Channi (Chunian) and 
it contains the Mausoleum of Shaikh Dahd Channiwal. 

IV. 403, footnote. The ShatJchsddas of Barnawa ....and Vie Shaikhr 

zadas of Bhandner {complained to Shir Slwih]. 

There was a MaJial named Bamawa in Sarkar Dehli, Suba Dehli. 
{Jin, Tr. II. 286). Barnawa lies about sixteen miles north-west of 
Mirat on the right bank of the Hindan (Th). It is supposed to be 
the Varanavata, to which the Pandavas retired on their expulsion, 
and where Duryodhana attempted to burn them to death. Lat. 29'’-7' 
N., Long. 77°-29' E This ‘ Bhandner ’ may be an error for ‘ Pundir * (ji*^) 
or ‘Pundn’, which was also in the same Sarkar. Pundn is shown in 
Constable, 25 B c. It is a place of some antiquity. It is moat probably 
identical with the ‘Banadn’ of Wassaf. See Note on III. 36, 1. 15 ante. 
rV 406, footnote. Shortly after the beginning of 951 H,, he [Shir 

8hali[ must have started for Chitor, marching 
dw'ing the hot weather, passing the rains in 
Kachwara, and then occupying the closing months 
of 962 and the beginning of 953 with the siege of 
Kaltnjar. This mdkes the chronology very plain. 

It is permissible to pomt out that instead of making the chronology 
plain, this would make it inconceivably confused and utterly impossible, 
as Shir Shah died on the 10th or 11th of Rab'i I 952 H. There is some 
inadvertence or typographical error here and the years should be read as^. 
950, 951, and 952 respectively. A BL 960 began on 6th April 1543. Raisin 
was sacked during the first half of 960 H. and the campaigninRajputana 
followed in the second half, November-March 1644 A C. The attack on 
Ohitor came three or four months later Elalinjar was besieged in or about 
Sh aban 951 H, (November 1644) and Shit Shah died on 22nd or 23rd May 
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1646. At p 804 ante, ElKot himself pnte the expeditions against Baism, 
Ajmir.Nagor and Maldeo into 960 H., and the capture of Chitorandtho 
commencement of the siege of Kalinjar into 951 H See also the note at 
404 ante. B. distinctly states that the siege of Raisin 'began in 949 H and 
he gives also the contemporary chronogram as which 

stands for 949. He adds that the fort was surrendered in the following 
year 376, Tr 476). 

rV. 407, 1. 16. When Tie reached the stage of Shdhbandi 

M Garcin de Tassy reads ‘ Sahpada *. (op dt 136) I sagg^ that it 
may he • Shahandah, or • -W- Sahanda, t e. Sehonda It lies about 30 
miles north-west of Kalinjar in the line of Sher Shah’s route from 
Eajwara or Khichiwara Like Kalinjar, it is now in Banda district and 
is situated on the river Ken It was near the lake of Sehonda, which' is 
said in the Badtdiahndma to be about twenty Kos from Kalinjar, that 
Khan Jahan Lody was defeated and killed (Text, I Pt. i. 349 =E D. 
Vli, 21) Constable, 28 B c 

IV. 407, foot note Ahmad Tddgdr says that the reason for his ad- 
vancing against Kalinjar teas that Birsingdeo 
Bundeldh had taJeen refuge mth the Rajd of 
Kalinjar, tdho refused to give him up 
Abmad Yadgar is a careless and muddleheaded scribe. This 'Bir* 
singdeo ’ was not a Bundela, but a Baghela He was not the Baja of 
Fanna in Bundelkand but of Bhata or Bhatghora (modem Bewa) He was 
contemporary with Babur and his name occurs more than once in that 
Emperor’s Memoirs (B N Tr 621,562, 639) Birsmg[Vira Sinhajwas suc- 
ceeded by “ Perbehan” or " Birbahan ” (Virabhanu), who is stated by Jauhar 
and Gnlbadan (H. N Tr 186) to have rendered material assistance to Huma- 
yhninhis flight after the defeat at Chansa Apart from this error, Ahmad 
seems to have confounded the father with the son It is not unlikely that 
Birbhan [not Birsmg] was summoned to court by Shir Shah to answer 
for his conduct and that the Baghda thought it the better part of valour 
to seek safety in flight The Baja of Kalinjar, with whom he took refuge, 
IS called Kirat Sing by ‘Abbas (407 infra) but Bhartichand, in the 
genealogy of the R^as of Orchha and the local chronicles (Silberrad, 
History of Western BundelkhandjJ A S.B L XX i, 1902, p 107) Birsmg- 
deva IS mentioned in the A N also (II. 210, Tr II 325) Abul Eazl says 
that Birsmg was a vassal of Sikandar Lodi Birsmg, m fact, was the son 
of Shalivahan, the brother and successor of Bhidachandra, both of whom 
are mentioned at 461-2 infra and Ni‘amatnlla in B D. V. 94-6 
IV 409, Z 16 On the 10th Bab'iu-l-awwal 962 A. H, Shir Shah died 
Abul Eazl gives 11th Rab'i I (A N I 336, Tr I 616) P has 12th (I. 
228). Ni’amatuUa says he died at midnight on Tuesday following the 9th, 
which was a Friday, » e the l2th or 13th. (Dom, 1. 141) The MaTchzan-i- 
Afghani makes it the 17th (Dom, II, 111). Abul Pazl says that Islam Shah 
ascended the throne eight days after the death of his father, «. e. on tiie 
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19tK,\)ataccoi^g to Ni'amatnlla be did bo on Thursday the 16th. (Dora, 
1. 146). B. does not give the exact date of Shir Shah's death, bat says Islam 
Shah ascended the throne on the 15th of Rabi I. (I 374=Tr, I. 48o). 
‘Abbas also makes 9th RaVi I a "Ebjiday. 10th Rab'i I (Fisabt) 952 H. was 
Vriday, 22nd May 1545. If Dom is nght in saying that he died on the 
ni^t of the Muhammadan Tuesday, the Hi&abx date must have been 
the 13th Bab‘i J.=:26th May 1545 A. 0. The dates given by Ahul Fazl and 
F. must be Buyyat dates Erskine says he died on the 24th of May 1545. 
(H. B. H. II. 441 and note). See also Mr. Beveridge’s Note at A N. Tr. I. 
400. The Hijri date was most probably the 11th Rayyat or l2th Bisabt. 
IV. 4lS, 1. 13. The Nagarltot, Jteala, Dihdawal and Jammu hills. 

‘ Jwala’ 18 Jwalamukhi. There isa Dhudial in Jhelum district in the 
Punjab, Constable 24 B a, but there is another place bearing the same 
name in Hazara district, about twenty-five miles from Abbottabad. 
(Zhtd, 24 D a). The first of these is moat probably meant here, as the 
headquarters of the governor are said to have been at Malot, probably 
the place so called in the Hoahiarpnr district. Dudhial in Jhelum district 
is now a station on the Mundra-Bhaun Railway. It is 28 miles south-west 
of Mundra, which is 62 miles north-west of Jhelum town, 
ly. 416, 1. 9, The contumacious and highway plunderers inhabiting 
the pargana ofMalJconsa. 

Malkonsa was a Mahal in Sarlt&r Qanauj, Subd 5.gra, (Itn, Tr. II. 
1®), and is now called Rasulabad. (Elliot, Races II, 91), The district 
has been always notorious for the lawless and turbulent character of its in- 
habitants. Every man is said to have gone about armed and even peasants 
tilling the fields had loaded muskets fixed to their ploughs and never 
paid the land revenue or any other dues until compelled to do so by 
force majevre. {Madsiru-l-Umara,!. 418). Rashlabad is a not uncommon 
plaeename There is a RasuUbad which lies a little sonlh of Asiwan in 
Mohan tdhsil, Unao district, twenty miles north of Unao town. (I G. VI. 
13). Constable, 28 B b. But this Malkousa is * Malgosa’ — ^Rasulabad, about 
forty miles north-west of Oawnpore and nine miles north of Jhmjhak 
station on the Bast India Railway. (N.W.P. Gazetteer (1881), VI. 263-4). 
The pargana contains a large area of swampy land, A saying comme- 
morating the difficulty of realising the revenues in former times is qnoted 
by the compiler of the Gazetteer • 

RasulaMd-Malgosay tin pahar juti to eh pahar paisa; 

Bat basen phir jaesa ha taisd. (Ibid, p. 8). 

IV. 419, foot note. It cost eight hrors, five lacs^ five thousand and tioo 

and a half ddms^ which means Bahlolis All which 
is w7'tUen over the gate of the fort. 

The Emperor Jahangir who stayed at Rbotas for some days in his 

father s reign. (1. A. in B D, V. 465) and visited it also in his own, states 
that according to an inscription on one of the gates of the fort, "the cost of 
ere on was sixteen JSrors, ten lacs of dams and a Httlo more, equal to- 
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forty loos, tweaty-flve thousand rupees. (T. J. Tr. L 96; Text, 46, last hue). 
It will ho observed that the figure, as it is given by Jahangir, is just 
double that given by the TarW>4-Daudt Jahangir calls the coin Dam 
and reckons it at l/40th of the rupee ‘Abdulla also speaks of it as Dam, 
but his total is the exact moiety of Jahangir's. He adds that this Dam 
was the same as the Sahlolu His Dam or BaMolt must have been 
equal to 1/40 x 2, • s, l/ 20 th part of the Hupee, In other words, it 
bore the same value as the Sihandari Tanga, of which twenty were 
accounted as equal in value to the Bupee. This shows that the word 
* Dam/ is used very loosely and that two different coins, one, of which 40 
went to the Bupee and another, of which 20 bore the same value, are both 
indisoriininately designated ‘ Dams And this confusion is aggravated* 
by the fact that the terms * Bahloli ’ and ‘ Tanga* also seem to have been 
employed with equal laxity, not only in common parlance or the language 
of the street, but in the histories and chronicles of the period, 
ly. 433, 1. 8. And tn the time of 8her Shah, a decrepit old woman 
might place a basket of gold ornaments on ihe head and 
go on a goarney and no thief or robber could come near 
her. 

This is not histoncal verity but fatuous adulation. Unfortunately, it 
is repeated in the Zadidaturt-Tavodrikh of Shaikh Nuru’hBaqg (B. D. 
188-9), the T. A. (232, last line), F. (1. 228, 1 8 f t) and B. (L 888 ;Tr. 473), 
as if It had been a real fact. Any decrepit old woman who had tried the 
experiment would have bad good reason to rue it all her life, if her head 
had remained on her shoulders at alL The whole passage is zhetorical 
bombast of no historical significance. It is, at best, only a picturesque 
metaphonoal expression, just like " the lion lymg down with the lamb ” or 
“ the wolf drinking at the same fountain as the goat ” And this fiimsy 
fustian has not even the merit of originality. It has been pilfered from 
an older author and the very words, almost, occur in the ShajraHi-h 
Atrak, the author of which writes thus . 

“It IS related in different histories that when Sultan Mu h a mm ad 
EIbwanzm Shah conquered Mawarau-n-Nahr, the roads between Iran 
and Tnran were well-guarded and safe, in so much, it is stated as an 
example, that if an old woman were to carry a dish full of goM all over 
the country, there was none hardy enough to molest her” (Tr. Miles, 
p. 110 ), 

It may be pertinent to note that the Shajrat is an abridgment of the 
tf ^ jl, which was based on a History of the Mongols written 

by or under the orders of Sultan Ulugh Beg about 851 A. H. (Bieu, B. M. 
Catalogue, L 164; Bth 6 , 1. 0. Catalogue, 77-8). 

Similarly, all that is said a few lines higher up about travellers and 
wayfarers having been reheved from the trouble of keeping watch and 
about tiie Zamindars keeping guard over them is ‘ stolen thunder '. It is 
Just what Barani says about *AUu-d-din Khalji. (T. F. Text, 340, D. 12-18). 
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“ TKe safety of ttie highways, throughout tho provinces," that historian 
states, “had become so great that the Hindu landed proprietors and 
headmen [Maqaddiman wa Khutdn] used to stand on tho highroads and 
Keep watch over wayfarers and caravans, while travellers with goods, 
fabrics, cash or any other property used to alight in the midst of tho 
plains and deserts”. (Major Fuller^s translation in J. A. S. B. 1S70, 
p. 48). And writing of Ghiyas-u-din Tughlaq, he declares that “ so great 
was the fear of his sword in the hearts of all robbers and plunderers, that 
in his lime, the robbers became the protectors of the public road . 
and the name of robber was not heard, and the fear of the robber was 
wiped from the minds of men.” (Text, 442*3; [Sir Auckland] Colvin’s Tr. 
in J. A S. B. lB7i, p. 288). When ‘Abbas further assores us that in the 
reign of Shir ShahV there was not a thief or robber who dared to direct 
the eye of dishonesty to the property of another, nor did any theft or 
robbery ever occur in his dominions ” he is only repeating what had been 
said before. The fact is that this overpraised account of Shir Shah’s 
a'dmimatration has been pieced together out of borrowed material, h'or 
its most important passages, viz. those relating to tho manner of his 
'daily life and his system of civil and military government, ‘Abbas must 
be indebted to Mnsbtaqi, as that author died in 989 H. (684 infra), several 
years before the Tarikh’i-Sfilr ShaM was begun. 

It seems necessary to put this point in the proper light and nail 
the lie to the counter, as it is thus represented even in the O.H.I. (IV. 67). 
” Even the historians of the Timnrids admit that in the Afghan’s reign, 
on old woman with a basket of gold could safely sleep in the open plain at 
night without a guard ”, and another modem writer also assures ns in an 
official publication, that ‘‘ under the rale of Shir Shah, all disorders 
oeasid and so aomplete toas the order that prevailed throughout Hindus’" 
tan, that a decrepit old woman might place a basket of gold on her head 
and go on a journey etc” (U. P. Gazetteer, X. p. 157) 

IV. 435, Z. 11 from foot. He summoned tvoo competitors for the croum, 

Kiyam Khan and Malik Bahlol. 

No individual named Qiyam Khan is mentioned as a competitor for 
the throne of Delhi by any of the other historians and must he a 
copyist’s error, perhaps, for fl— Hisam or Husam, {g. v, E. D. V. 78) The 
T. A. and P. agree in saying that the two other persons, besides Buhlhl, 
of whom Hamid Khan thought were Sultan Mahmud of Jannpnr and 
Sultan Mahmud Bhalji of Malwa. The first was ruled out because he was' 
Saltan ‘Alan-d-din’s son-in-law, the second on account of his being at too 
great a distance from Dehli. (T. A. 151, 1. 6; F. I 172, 1. 6 f f ). 
tv. 437, I 12. Ittuas {he oustom to distribvde every third day, Sherhet, 
pan leaves, etc. 

The author is referring to the Zidrat or funeral ceremony performed 
on third day afier a man's death See ante 322, 1. 8 f. f. Herklots 
speaks of it as the teeja alias Zeedrut of the dead, or the visiting th^ 
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grave on the third day after banal ” (Qanoort^Islam, Madras Beprint, 
1863, p, 284) Baram in his elaboiate eulogy of Balban’s virtues says that he 
used to visit in person the houses of deceased Shaikhs and Sayyids on 
the day of the ZUirat or third day after death (Text. 47, L ). 

IV. 437, 1. 10 from foot > Mulla Faztn one of (be elders ofihe city 

The correct reading seems to be ‘Qa^an’ or ‘Qidan’ (t>jl*). He 
IS probably identical with the ‘ Mian Kadan ' mentioned on p 464 tnfra. 
This latter is spoken of as Miyan Qadan, the son of Shaikh Jufu or Elhaid 
in the T A. (164, 1 4) and F (I 182, 1.26). A Qazi QS^an or Qadan (o-*!*?) 
of Bhakkar is mentioned in M^asdm’s History of Sind. (Tr Malet, 180= 
KalTch Beg’s Tr. in his History of Smd, II. 65, 68, 69 See also B, D. I 810 
note and T A 686, 1. 20). Qazi Qadan Bengali was the spintual guide of 
Hajji Hamid Gwaliari, who was the Fir or spiritual director of the re- 
nowned Shaikh Muhammad Qhaus. iMaastru-l-Umara, IE 677, L 6). The 
' Mian Kadan of Dehli ’ mentioned at 464 tn/ra is described there as one 
of the most eminent MuUas of the empire in the reign of Sikandar Lody. 
IV. 439, 1 . 16 It is also related of this prince, etc. 

Several stones illustrative of the judicial sagacity and Solomon-Iike 
wisdom of Sikandar Ijody are repeated by the chroniclers. One of them at 
least, a long and drcumstantial yarn which is related in the T. A. (p. 172), 
F (I 187) and the MaKhean-t'Afghdnt (Dom, L 68) is really an old apologue 
borrowed from the inexhaustible store of Hmdu folklore. It occurs in 
‘ The Mongolian Tales of Ardshi Bordshi * which is said to be the Tibetan 
paraphrase of the StnJidsan DvijUrashati, or * Thirty-two Tales of a 
Throne It is told there thus " A merchant entrusted a fnend with a jewel 
to give to his wife, but the man sold it and afterwards declared that he had 
duly dehvered it When the merchant brought his case to trial, the false 
friend produced two witnesses who asserted that they had seen the mer- 
chant giving the jewel to the merchant’s wife, and judgment would at once 
have been given in his favour, but for the interposition of a boy who 
advised that all four should be confined in separate rooms and each to 
be given a piece of clay, out of which they were to make models of the 
jewel. As the models of the merchant and his false friend were found to 
correspond, while those of the two witnesses differed, the fraackand 
perjury were both detected (Olouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, IL 
13) In the T A and Dorn, the story is told of two brothers who resided 
m Gwahor, the false witnesses are two Brahman gamblers and the judge 
is Sikandar. Another intriguing case, which is said to have come up 
before Sikandar for final adjudication, and is represented in the 
Malihsan (Dom, I 67-8) as an event whidi had actually occurred in his 
reign, is really a repbca of the Arabian Nights’ fairy tale of Aladdin 
and his Wonderful Lamp and genn who are the Guardians or Slaves of 
that talisman Blhot says of these anecdotes of Sikandar’s acumen that 
“ many of them have been reproduced by laier writers and attributed to 
the mo narchs of their own times,” (466 mtei, but the truth lies really the 
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otiKer way. Tfiey are mudi older th'an the time of SiEondar and most of 
them are migratory sagas wbicK illustrate the “ tendency of all pwples 
to asoribe well-known anecdotes, sayings and adventures to well-known 
persons,” as B. G. Browne puts it. (L. H. P. H. 189). 
rV. 444, l> 6 from foot On Friday ^ the 7fh SKahan, A. JT. 89i, he 

iSikandar) was raised to the ffirone. 

The date must be wrong, as the Julian correspondence, 6th July 1489 
A. 0. was a Monday. The T. A. (169, 1. 13) gives it correctly as 17th 
Sh'aban, l7th July, winch was a Friday and must be correct. 

IV, 444, 1. 12. On the day he quitted Dehli, he first went to ^aikh 
3aiMU-d-din .. ./bj* the purpose of requesting him to 
repeat the fatiha 

Budauni tells a similar story of a poet who wrote a Qastda in praise 
of Sultan Iltutmish, but first went to the celebrated Saint Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtyar-i-EAki and requested him to give his blessing by repeating a 
Fatiha before its presentation to that ruler. He then attended at Court 
and read it to the Sultan, who was so pleased with it that he gave him a 
reward of 53,000 white tangos— eX the rate of 1,000 fanpas for each conplet. 
(L 65==Tr. I 92). Another example of this custom is found in the 
MuntaWiahu-l-Lubab of Khwafl Khan, who informs ns that before 
marching against Daxa Shukoh> Aurangzeb went in disgnise to a famous 
saint of Burhanpur and requested him to repeat a FottHiai just as Sikandar 
is said hy Abdulla to have done (Text, n. p. 11) 

IV. 447, 1. 16. Their stone images toere given to the butchers to make 
mights to serve them as meatnoeights. 

This is a ” wandering tale ” of iconoclastic zeal which appears in 
varying forms. 'Abdulla tells it here of Sikandar Lodi and assodates it 
with the temples of Mathnra. According to the T7 a^iaH-Mushtagi, the 
hero was BSiawaBB Khan and the images. belonged to the dirme of 
Mahamaya [Vajrefihvari or Aumbi^] at Nagarkot and not to Mathura. 
(544 post). P. had read in some book that the idol of Nagaikot was 
broken to pieces, mixed with cow’s fledi and pnt into nosebags, whicK 
were hung round the necks of the Brahmans, Bnt this had occurred, 
not in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, bnt in that of Firuz Tughlaq. (1. 148, 
1 6). P.’s story looks like a variant of a still older legend about Mahmud 
of Ghazna. He is said to have had the stone images of Hin'dn deities burnt 
and turned into lime which was given to the Brahmans to eat with thdr 
betel leaves. They were then told that they had thdr gods in their 
bellies 1 (Raverty, N. A. 60; L G. s, n. Bntkhak). Still another variant of 
'Abdulla’s tale appears in the provindal histories of Malwa. There, the 
idol-breaker is the Prince Ghiyasu-d-din, son of Sultan Mahmud Khalji. 
He IS stated to have destroyed in one of his campaigns against the Sana 
of Chitor, the temples of Kombhalmer and converted the objects of 
1 ? into butchers’ weights. (T. A. 551). P. repeats this yam also (H. 
, aving copied it, as usual, from Nijamu-d-din, The story of the 
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praohoal joSe played by Mahmnd npon the BraKmans Has tfie appearance 
of an etymological myth. It seems to have been invented to account for 
the toponym StdkhaTc, the name of a village near Eiabnl, where the 
incident is said to have taken place Bttt means ' idol * and Khale * dust ’ 
in Perman. Alimad Yadgar also refers to the capture of Nagarkot in 
S±andar’s reign, but merely says that the idol was exposed to be trodden 
under the feet of the people (B. D V. 18). 

rV. 449, 1. 16 . [TAs rntMtciansl icers ordered to play only {hose four 
tunes, if) Malikur, (2) Kalyan, (5) Eanra and id) 
Husaini. 

The correct name of the first Bag is ‘ M^lkos ’ In Persian Music 
there are, according to the Gfhiyasurl^LugMt, twelve Maqdm (tunes or 
modes) of which ‘ Husaini ’ is the tenth. ‘ Kaldara ’ and ‘ Hasani’ which are 
mentioned as variants in the footnote seem to he mistranscriptions of 
jlj^ ‘Kedar* and ‘Husaini*. 

TV 450, 1 12 from foot The noble who had (he general direction of 

affair 8 %n (he retgn of Bxkandar bestoioed 

dtstrtcte to an easteni (hat had never 

been known before. 

The original words remind one of the jJ/i 

*3^ who ,waa a minister higher even than the Chief Waair. The WaTcU- 
t-Mutlaq was the Viceregent, the deputy of the Sovereign himself andaU 
the powers of the Sultmi were, for the time, delegated to him. He was 
often appointed when the king was young and mezperienced or had to 
he unavoidably absent from the capital on protracted or distant nulitary 
enterprises. The reference here is probably to Shaikh' Bhuwa, who was 
Sikandar’s prime minister and alter ego Ahmad Y^gar states that 
Mian Bhuwa was the mc^t powerful and independent grandee and the 
absolute minister of Sultan Sikandar. (E. D. V. 18-4) Hhwafi Hhan 
observes that in former reigns, the appointment and removal of Wazirs 
and other ministers used to be vested in th’e W aTeiH-Mutlaq. (Text, IL 
697=Tr in B H. Vn 401-2) 

IV 4B1, U 1. The Argar-mdhd-bedah, was translated . . . and received 
(he name of Tibb-t SiTcandart 

An alternative title of the Ttbb-t Btkandari is M'adanu-sh-Shifai 
Sikandari and there are copies of the book in the British Museum and 
other Libraries (Bieu, n 471, III. 1120, Eth6, L 0 Catalogue No 2805, 
Sachau and Eth4, Bodleian Catalogue, No. 1692; Stewart, Catalogue of 
Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 108). The work has been also lithographed at 
Lakhnau. The author calls himself BhUwa, the son of KhawwassEIian, and 
says that the translation was completed in 918 A.H (1512 A 0 ). It is made 
up of an Introduction in praise of the Science of Medicine and three Bobs 
or Chapters, the names of the snl^eets of which are given in Sanskrit 
'as ButrasO^-ShbrirakrChikitsasthan and Nxdan Argar^ahd-beddk 
may be a corrupt form of UyJ] Ayur Maha Vaidah, or of Charak Mdhd 
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Baxdak [Vaidak]. Mian Bhuwa states that it had been compiled from several 
Sanskrit works “which were the foundations of the physicians of Hmd” 
and specially mentions those of CharaJca, Soshruta, Sdrangdhara and 
Chakradatta and the Madhava Niddna. 

IV 454, 1. 20. A saiyyid from the district of Ardal, wTiich is twenty 
or thirty Kos from Fanna on the Agra side. 

The names ‘Ardal ’ and ‘ Panna* are both wrong. The first must be in- 
tended for ArtoaZ in Gaya district, which lies on the Sone about 44 miles 
south-west of Patna. (Seeley, Road Book of India, 15-16). Constable, 28 D c. 
The irdw has been wrongly read as a re. Arwal was in Bihar which we know 
to have been annexed by Sikandar. The second name must be Patna 
IV 457, ?. 4. Led hy a Hindu named Jugd. 

The name of the leader is not given by the T. A, or any of the older 
authorities. They know nothing of ‘ Juga ’ and merely say that the 
Zammdar who led the rebels was a or (T. A. 161, 1. 1 ; Dorn, I. 
57, B D V.93, B.1. 314; Tr. 415). It would seem that ‘Abdulla, who had 
never heard ofsuch a tribal designation, could make nothing of and 

tried to make sense by reading it as the name of a person, Jagu or 
Juga. ‘Abdulla’s account is borrowed from that of Nizamu-d-din and he 
could not have known the name of their leader, as the original author 
was Ignorant of it. His attempt to transform Mallahdn (1 7) ‘boat- 
men * into [o^ ‘ Mulla Khan ’ is also unfortunate and shows that his 

Manuscript of the T A. was none of the best and frequently corrupt. In 
the second case also, the T. A. has the correct reading cu. jj 

(161, 1. 3) 

IV. 457, I 9 Barhak Shah had gone to Daryabdd. 

This Daryabad is probably the place of that name in Hamsnehighat 
toZtsil of Barabanki district in Oude,!!. P. Lat 26'’-55' N., Long. B. 

(I G. XI, 191), Miyan Muhammad Parmuli to whom Barhak Shah is said to 
have fled was the son of the sister of Buhlul, who had given him the whole 
SavTcdr of Oude (to which Daryabad belonged) in Jagir, (.Tdrikh-uShtr- 
shdhi, ante) . 

IV. 457, 1. 15. Food is just ready^ eat a little of it as a good omen, 
and then set out fo7' Jaunpur. 

Another instance of this Oriental belief or superstition is found in 
the Memoirs of Jahangir. During the pursuit of his mutinous son 
Khusrau, the news of the two armies having come within sight of each 
other was brought to him, just when “ a dish of roast meat was 
placed before him ” But he tells us that he was so anxious to join 
his troops, that “ he took only a mouthful by way of good omen 
and started off at once for the scene of the battle ”, (T. J. Text, 29 , Tr I. 
63). This article of popular faith is not infrequently referred to in 
Hindu folklore also In a rare Collection of Indian Tales published by C. 
Vemieux at Calcutta in 1872), there is the story a prince who resolves to 
a icate the throne and leave his country, but before doing so, receive 
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from a Fakir four maxims, th’e second ol which is, “Never forsake ready 
food.” The prince takes care to act upon these maxims and each of them 
saves him from certain death on a critical occasion (The Hermit of Motee 
Jhurna and other Indian Tales, apud Clooston op. ctt. n. 460) 

IV 461, I 16. The fugitive Baja, hy name Bhed, toent io hell. 

It IS now possible to definitely restore the name of this Baja Ho was 
Bhidaohandra, Baj4 of Bhata or Bhatghora. A. Sanskrit MdhdJeavya or 
Poetical History of the mlers of Rewa written about the middle of the 16th 
century A. 0 has been summarixed by Dr Hiranand Shastri in Memoir 
No. XXI of the Archaeological Survey of India (1925), See also the 
stipplementary article m Journal, Bihar and Onssa Research Society, 
1^0 He IS called ‘ Bhil Raja of Phaphamau ’ in the CHI (III 287), 
but Bhil IS an impossible name for a Hindu King He was not the Baja 
of Phaphamau, which is an insignificant village, near Allahabad, but of 
Bandhfu Salbhan (Shalivahan), who is mentioned a few hnes lower down, 
was his brother. 

IV. 461, footnote ATimad Yadgar adds, ‘In short, from Jalalabad 

near Kabul, toMandu and from Udipur io Poind, 
coin teas struck tn his [;StX;and<n'’s] name* 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careleK and very untrustworthy compiler of a 
later date and this statement is flatly belied by well-known facts Neither 
‘ Jalalabad’ nor ‘ Udipur’ existed in the days of Sikandar Lodi Jalalabad • 
was given that name by Mun'im Khan in honour of Jalalu-d-din Akbar 
and Udipur was founded by Bana Udi (Udaya) Sinha, the son of Sanga, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (1659 A. 0) (I G XXTV 
102 ) 

IV. 462, 1 6. Sultan Husain had gone to Kahlgunw, tn (he country 
of Lakhnautu 

This is ‘ Oolgong ’ now in Bhagalpur, Bengal Lat. 26‘’-13' N , Long 
87 °-i 7 / about 23 miles east of Bhagalpur town Sultan Husam is said 
to have died there. Constable, PL 29, B. C. 

IV. 464, L 16. There came a Brahman by name Laudhan, tdho dwelt tn 
the village of Kaner 

The T A , from which this story has been borrowed by ‘Abdulla, 
reads the name of the place as 'Kanthi ’ (168, last Ime). Dom has ‘Katbhur ’ 

(L 65) and P (1. 182, 1 7 f f ) calls it ‘ E^atbian ’ The name of the Brahman 
also is uncertain and read as ‘ Budhen’ by Dorn and ‘ Tauddhan ’ by P 
The reading ‘ Lakhnauti ’ on 1 21 seems to be very doubtful. It is not 
likely that Sikandar would permit judicial fatwds to be given by divines 
residing outside his temtories on a matter relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of his own. It must be an error for ‘ Lakhnor, ’ which is 
near Sambhal, where Sikandar was encamped and to which the Brahman 
was sent for trial by ‘Azam Humayun the governor of the district 
of Sambhal * Lakhnor ‘Lakhnau’ and ‘Lakhnauti* are frequently 
confused in Persian chronicles See Mrs. Bevendge’s Note in B. N. Tr. 
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Appendix T. pp. Ixxiii-vi. Tlie place from jvliich the Brahman came is 
difficult to identify. It may be ‘ Either’ [Bohilkhand] The man himself 
was, probably, a follower of Rimanand, one of whose twelve ‘ Ohelas ’ 
was named ‘Bhavanand’ or ‘Bhavanand’. (E. H Wilson, Religious 
Sects of the Hindus, in Works, Ed. Rost, I. 63*6; [Sir George] Grierson, 
J. E. A S. 1909, p. 642 Note). 

rV. 467. footnote I 13. [Stkan'iar] sent Bai Ugar Sen Kachhioaha, 
The name is so spelt m Brigg-,’ translation of Pirishta, but the 
lithographed texts of the X- A. (169, 1. 5) and P. (L 185, 1. 5) call him ‘ Jagar 
Sen Kachhwah ’ and they are followed in the 0. H. I. (Ill 245). But * Ugra 
Sen’ seems to be correct and the peraon meant may be the Ugra Sen 
Khichi of Rajput tradition, who is said to have been obliged by domestic 
strife to abandon Gigraun and found Khichipur (wrongly called 
Bliljiphr). (I. G. XV. 279). ‘ Kachhwah ’ is, most probably, wrong. Persian 
writers constantly confound “ Kachhwah” and ” Khichi ” “ Kachhwara ” 
on p. 407 ante is a misreading of ‘ Khichiwara The ‘ Khiehis ’ are a branch 
of the Ohauhans and are entirely distinct from the Kachhwahs. (Crooke, 
Tribes and Oastes, HI. 278). This Ugra San Khichi is most probably 
identical with the Ugra Sen Purabiya of the Gujarat Chronicles. (Mirat- 
i-Sihandart, Tr Bayley, 266 and 272 note, Hajji Dabir, Z W. 105, 1. 1; 
113, 1. 3 f. f ; T. A 489, 1. 20 f. f and P. If. 210, 1. 7). Khichiwara or the 
country of the EChichis comprises most of the country between Guna, 
Sirangpur, Shujawalpur and Bhilsa. (I. G. XXL 34). 
rV. 471, 1. 12 Hts [Sikandar Lodi/s] death took place on Sunday, the 
7ih ofm-K'ada, 923 H. 

TEe T.A’. (170, 1. 6) and P. (1. 186, 1. 9) give the same date. B. has 17th, 
but the same week-day. The Julian equivalent is given as 2l3t November 
1617 A, G. in the 0. H. I (HI. 246), but calculation shows that the 2l8fc of 
November was a Saturday. If the week-day is correct, Sikandar must 
have died on 22nd November, which was 7th Buyyat, but 8th HisdbL It 
may be noted as a curious illustration of the state of society and 
communications, that the news of the demise of Sikandar at Agra reached 
Sultan Muzaffar II of Gujarat in Ins camp on the Malwa frontier on 9th 
2M-hijja. {Mirdt-i-Stkandari, Text, 158 last line; Pazlulla’s Tr. 98, Tr. 
Bayley, 265). 17th 2M-q'ada which is given by B. is most probably 
incorrect, as it was a Tuesday or Wednesday. The length of his reign is 
here stated as 23 years and 6 months by ‘Abdulla, but if Sikandar came 
to the throne, as he himself avers, on 7th Sh'abau 894 H (444 ante), it 
must have been 29 (lunar) years and 3 months 

471, footnote 2. The Tdrikh-e-Khdn Johan Lody informs us (Ms. 

p. 12d) that the coffin was removed to Dehli and 
deposited there together with that of hts father. 

The tombs of Sikandar and Bnhlul are mentioned by Abul Pazl in 
m of Dehli (lin, Tr. II 280. See also Asaru-s-Sanadid, 

Pt.i.89and20; Plates 86 and 11). “Sikand^’s tomb is about ^ mile 
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from Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum, close to an ancient bridge whicU stood 
on the road leading from Piruzabad to one or other of the towns stretch- 
ing from Siri to Lalkot ” (J A S B. XXXIX, 1870, p 84; Panshawe, 
D. P. P 244) BuhlQl’s remains are popularly supposed to lie near the 
shrine of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Ohiragh-i-Dehli But this is a low, 
mean-looking structure and modem archaeologists are not sure that the 
traditional ascription is worthy of credit. (Panshawe, loo. at 288; Sir J. 
Marshall in 0, H I HI 694) In this connection, it may be permissible to 
note that Sir H Elliot speaks elsewhere of the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Daudi having left it on record that Buhlnl was buned in the BdgTi-irJi^, 
(Sec B D. V. 91 note) Unfortunately, the exact site of the Bagh’X-J ud is 
not known, although it is frequently mentioned in the ohronicles of Minhaj 
and Barani The TartTih‘i-Klian Johan Lodi maybe right in averring that 
the body of Sikandar was first deposited in his garden, which 

Islam Shah afterwards enclosed and this garden may have really been in 
the Baghri'Jiid The statement is found also in Dr. Lee’s copy of 

the MaTchean-i-AfgTidni. (Dom, IT 99). But the father and son do not 
now lie in the same spot and this fact may reinforce the doubts regarding 
the building in which popular tradition locates the grave of Buhlul. 
Perhaps the body was only deposited temporarily in the Jud Garden and 
afterwards interred elsewhere. I have thought it worth while to draw 
attention to these statements in the chronicles, as they do not appear to 
have attracted the attention of any writer on the Archaeology of Dehli 
IV. 476, I 10. Ton Mans of corn oould be purchased for one bahloli ; 

five sirs of olartfied butter and ten yards of olofh 
could be purchased for the same can 

As the Buhliih was a copper or billon fiUits worth, at the most, the 
twentieth part of the silver tonga, this and roveral other statements of 
the same sort in this paragraph stand in need of bemg taken with some 
grams of salt Most of the anecdotes illustrating the profuse expenditure 
and largesses of the nobles of Sikandar Body’s reign are pitched in a 
very high key of silly and incredible exaggeration. A few lines lower down 
in this very paragraph, this author tells us that gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty in Ibrahim’s reign. But if this was 
so, it IS hard to understand how the Am irs of Ibrahim’s father were able 
to squander gold tnohurs by the handful and even by the plateful, to givo 
away jewels whose value is estimated only in hundreds of thousands of 
tangos and to dissipate five hundred tongas daily m roses for their harems. 
(471-6 supra). 

The partiality of ‘Abdulla for the fabulous verges, not infrequently, 
on the absurd For instance, he informs us that when Shir ShSh was 
engaged m besieging Kalinjar, two thousand workmen were daily engaged 
in castmg cannon and four thousand mortars {jdegs), each capable of 
discharging a ball weighing four Mans, were oast I (Qanungo, qp.oit.888X 

The fabulous cheapness of commodities which this wnter asenbes 

W 
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to a succesion of good seasons and “ Inxnriant harvests ” seems to have 
been really due to very different causes, —to the depletion of the stock of 
preoionp metals and an insufacient supply of the circulating medium 
Timur had carried off enormous quantities of the treasure which had 
accumulated during the preceding two centuries of Muslim rule. The 
old sources of the flow of gold aud silver from the seaports of Bengal 
and Gujarat had been largely cut off by the alienation of those provinces 
from the Empire of Dehli. The normal movements of trade also must 
have been seriously interrupted by the misgovemment and lawlessness 
which prevailed under the Sayyids, the ‘ Thirty Years* War * with Jaun- 
pur, and the revolts and rebellions of the turbulent Afghan aristocracy 
The slump in the money-value of agricultural produce could have hardlv 
been an unmixed blessing, as it must have affected most disastrously 
the income of the peasantry as well as the resources of the government 
whose revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. (Thomas, C. P. K. D 
435-6, Moreland, A.S.N 1,68). 

, IV. 477, I, 14. LSfftir Shah had to march agomsi] tht thieves of Pa H 
and Pahal, who are of the Qujar tribe 
Pali and Pafcal [not Pahal] are both near Dehli Pah hes m Qurgaon 
' district at the eastern base of a rocky range about 18 miles south of 
* Dehli. (Thornton). Islamahad-Pakal is registered as a Mahal m Sarhhr 
' Dehli. (3tn, Tr. II. 285). Pali and Pakal are spoken of as ‘ an united 
I pargana ’ by Elliot (Races, II 129). Pakal is situated at about two miles* 

; distance from Pah. (Th,). Qurgaon is m the notoriously turbulent Mewdt 
‘ country and these brigands were the Guaars to whom Babur also gives a 
very bad character. (B. N, Tr. 464=240 ante , Elliot, Races, I. 99). 
rv. 480, 1 . IS Se made p7'ivates (fard) officers igirohdar), and 
officers nobles. 

, Ibn Batiuta says a regularly enrolled soldier was called a ‘ Mufnd ’ 
(B D. IIL 601, 603). Baraui also uses the words ‘ Mtlfrid * and 
‘ Mufridzadeh’ (234, 1. 3 f. f) Of the later synonyms ‘ Yakka ’ and ‘ Ahdi *. 
See my note on E. D. III. 165, 1 8 and both mean * one, single, 
solitary, alone.’ 

IV. 480, footnote 1, 1 . 4. To every fifty soldiers, there teas a Turki 

and RinduuA toriter attached, 

“ Turki ” must be a shp for ‘ Farsi ‘ Persian*. There would be no 
sense in keeping regimental accounts in Turki and Islam Shah is not at 
all likely to have bad any special partiality for men of that race. Of ante 
413, where Abb^ says that Shir Shah appointed in every pat'gatia ono 
karhun to write Hindi and another to write Persian. P. notes in his 
account of Sikandar Body a fact which is of some interest in this connec- 
tion Lea^ng, he says, was m high favour in that reign Amirs and even 
devoted themselves to the belles letires and the Kdftrs or 

Persian to which they had not paid any 
attention before. ( 1 . 187, 1. 4). j t' 
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rV . 481, 1 . 12 and footnote. Tsa Khan Hujjab 

The fine tomb of this ‘Isa Khan is still one of the sights of oldDehli. 
In an inscnption on 'the grave-stone, he is said to have been the son of 
Mian Aghwan and to have died in 964 A H=1647 A 0 (3sdr, I. 88, 
PI 31 ; Fanshawe, D. P P. 234) Malik Piroz Aghwan was an Amir of 
Sikandar Lody (E D V 101) ‘ Hnjjab ’ is the honorific plural of H^tb and 
signifies Eajtbu-l-Eujjab, ‘ Hajib of Hajibs ’ or Lord Chamberlain Cf. Naib 
and Nawwab. The sobnqnet is added to distmguish him from ‘Isa Kban 
Niazi, ‘Isa Khan Sarwani and other persons who boro the same name, 
rV 481, 1. 9 from foot Islam Shah came forth to meet him in {he 

milage of Singarpur. 

The reading in the T A (233, 1 7 f f ) is ‘ Singarpur’, and inDom 
(I 160) ‘ Shikarpur ’ P calls it ‘ Sikri’ and says Islam Shah was engaged in 
hunting J ^ (I 229, 1 16) B has (I 375 , Tr I 487) ‘ Shikarpur’ (with 
the variants ‘ Sankapur ’ and ‘ Sangarpur ’) and explains that ‘ Shikarpur ’ 
was gust where the Emperor’s [Akbar’s] palace (in Fathpur Sikn) is at 
present Babur is said by Shaikh Zain and Abu-1 Fazl to have changed the 
name of Sikn to ‘ Shukn,’ in sign of gratitude for his victory near the place 
over Rana Sanga, (B.N Tr 548 n., A N I 105=Tr 260) The true read- 
ing may be ‘ Shukarpur ’ ^y,J^ and the place identicp with or very near 
Sikn. 

IV. 484, I 9 from foot A second battle took place at Firuzpur 

iJharka), near Meusat. 

Firuzpur Jhirka is so called from the JhtrJea, % e small perennial 
stream or “ ever-fiowing fountam ” (3tn, Tr II. 1^), bordering the road 
which leads from the town vta Tigara to Eewan (Gazetteer of Gnrgaon, 
249). The town is shown in Constable, Ph 27 C b. 

‘ Marhakar ’ which is mentioned in the footnote is ‘ Madhakar ’ about 
ten miles from Agra on the road from Agra to Dehb. (Seeley’s Road Book 
of India. Ed 1826, p. 19) See also tnfra 607, where the distance from 
Agra IS given as six Kos, 

IV. 485, Z. 2. Ee [Islam Shah] mined first Kutb Khan Sur, then 
Barmazid Sur, Jaldl Khan Sir 

The words m the onginal are tfjl-G^and the explanation given 
in the footnote is that they were “ squeezed as peppy-heads aw 
squeezed ” The phrase itself is loosely paraphrased as ‘ ruined ’, but this 
interpretation is fanciful and far-fetched The real meaning is that Islam 
Sb^ fed these nobles forcibly on what was called Pousta’, the boiled 
water of poppy-heads or Koknar It was a slow poison a dmini stered to 
State prisoners With a view to reduce them to a state of physical prostra- 
tion and mental imbecility Bernier throws welcome light on the matter. 
He informs us that when Sulaiman Shikoh was brought as a prisoner 
before Aurangzeb, he told his uncle that if it were intended to give 
him the Poust to drink, he begged he might be immediately put to death.” 
The Fwnch physician explains that "the Poust is given to prisoners, 
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whose Heads th’e monarch is deterred by prudential reasons from taking 
off. It is nothing but poppy-heads crushed and allowed to soak for a 

night in water. It emaciates the wretched victims, who lose their 

strength' and intellect by slow degrees, become torpid and senseless and 
at length die,” (Travels, Ed. Constable, 106-107). Bernier’s account is 
borne out by the contemporary Musalman historian, Muhammad Salih 
Kambu, who states that when the two princes Sulaiman Shikoh and 
Muhammad Sultan were ordered to be confined in the fortress of 
Gwalior, it was directed that “they should be fed upon Koknar”. dAmal- 
i’Salih, Text, III. 344, 1 16 j B. D. VH. 131). Monserrate observes of 
Baba Kapur, a Sfajgub or half-mad mystic of the days of Akbar, that, he 
and his disciples indulged habitually in this dnnk, because they believed 
that it produced that ” absence of all feeling and insensibility towards the 
ills of the flesh, which is indispensable for perfect happiness, and numbed 
and froze all the impure desires ” of the body. (Commentary> Tr. Hoyland 
24-26. See also Fryer, New Account of India and Persia Ed. Orooke, HI. 
99). ‘Koknan’ is a word formed on the lines of i^. - and 

means an addict or slave of this infusion of poppy-heads It is used in this 
sense in the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Text, 210, 1. 3), where a story is told of 
Sultan Bahadur and a man who was a KoJenart and also a Bangt (Bhang- 
eater). Another man named Mubarak Kdkmri is mentioned in "Inayatulla’s 
Continuation of the Akbar Nama, in connection with the death of Prince 
Danyal. (B. I. Text, IIL 838==Tr. HI. 1255) Bayazid Biyat says he had 
seen a man named Faridun, who ‘‘swallowed with impunity enormous 
quantities of Bhang and drank Kolmar hke water and yet behaved as if 
the drugs had had no effect on him (Memoirs, Trans, in J. A S. B Vol. 
LXVIL 1898, p, 314), [Sir Bichard] Burton says that ” the lives of State 
prisoners were curtailed in Mughal times by a daily draught of ‘ Post 
Aifter a few months, the frame became emaciated, the mind torpid and inert 
and these symptoms did not cease developing themselves till death was 
the result of the slow poison.” (Sind or the Enhappy Valley, 1. 267-8). 

IV. 493, last line. Ee tcerA thence toxcards Murln. 

‘Murm*Ol.»* is an error for ‘Mau-Patan'. ‘Pathan,* ‘Pathan’ 
or * Paithan’ is the ' Pathanko^’ of our maps, which is about 100 miles northr 
east of Labor (by rail). It is now in Qurdaspur district, Punjab The name 
has nothing to do with the Trans- Indus Pagans. ‘Pathan* or ‘ Paithan* 
is a corruption of Prattshihana, ‘ est ablished city.* (I, G, XX. 28 and Note). 
‘Man’ is in the vicinity of Nurpur. Lat. 32'’-18' N., Long. 76°-57^ B. 
Pathan or Pathankot lies 14 miles west of Nurpur in Lat. 82®-18' N., 
Long. 75°-42' B. (Th.). 

IV. 494, I 3, Pareuram, the Baja of Gwalior became a servant. 

This 18 Otcdler or Ooler, a hill State in the Punjab. See note on IV. 19 
S^ianand Shastn says, on the authority of a Sanskrit chronicle 

tVi which was written in V, S, 1762, that the real name 

e Bags, who was contejnporaiy with Jslam Shah and Akbar, was 
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Bamohand and not Farasram (Journal, Punjab Historical Society, 1912, 
pp. 140, 146). Mankot (1. 20) is now in ruins and known as Bamkot, 
It lies about 76 miles north ol Amritsar, and 101 N. E of Labor Lat. 
82°-B7'N,Long,74'’-55' E. 

rV. 496, Z. 20 [Islam 3hali[ encamped benealh Kaitdli-sTidhr and 
designed to pursue the Ntazis into Kashmir 
I offer the suggestion that this ‘Eiaitah Shahr’ is the Kotli of Con- 
stable’s Atlas, PL 26 A a. It hes about twenty-five miles south-west of 
Punch and about thirty-five north-west of Naushahra which is mentioned 
a few lines lower down. Lat. 38°-28' N, Long 73'’-69'E. It lies on the 
frontier of Kashmir among the mountains south of the province 
rV 497, I 7. [Islam Shah] encamped at Ban, a milage near SiaVcot, 
B states that Ban is five or suiKos distant from Mankot. (L410; Tr. 
527). Baverty says that it is eighteen miles north-east of Sialkot and eight 
miles south-west of Jammu (N A. 854). The Qovemor of Jammu informs 
me that a village called Ban still exists about 2} Kos W. S W of the modem 
town of Jammu The Banihal Pass (1. 27) is at the eastern extremity of the 
Pir Panjal range and on account of its comparatively small elevation (only 
8500 feet above sea-level), has always been a convenient route of communi- 
cation towards the Upper Chinab valley and the eastern of the Punjab 
Hill States. It is the only Pass across the Pir Panjal on which communi- 
cation 18 never entirely stopped by snow-fall,” (Stein, Ancient Gleography 
of Khahmir, J. A. S B. 1899, pp 70-71) Banihal is in Lat 83‘’-2P N„ 
Long 76'’-20' Constable, PI ^ A a. 

IV, 603, 1. 4 from foot [ShatJch *Alai died] in the year 966, as is 

shown by the chronogram Zikml-l-AUah, 

The letters composing the chronogram are not given correctly. 
would yield by abjad, 1017 and 987. Budauni who was fond of and 
a past master in this art, gives it as i. e ‘ The Mindful of God.* (L 
409=1. 6) The (d)jad value of [with only one lam] is 957 (700+1+ 
20+200+1+30+6) and B puts the event into that year In the litho- 
graphed edition of the T. A. (^8, 1. 7 f . f ) and E (I 233, 1. 5), the date 
is given as 955 H. in words and the chronogram as but these 

statements are inconsistent and erroneous as the dbjad value of the 
words would be 987. 

rV 505, I 9. [Islam Shah] departed to the need world in the year 
961 H. 

The date of Islam Shah’s death is given by Ni'amatulla (Dom, L 
170) as 26th ^l-hijja 961 H. As he also says that Islam ascended the 
throne four days after Shir Shah’s death (on the 13th of Bab'i L 952) and 
reigned for eight years, nine months and seven days, the Hijri year 
given is manifestly wrong It must be 960 H. Abul Pazl gives the 
date as 22nd 2i"l-q‘ad 960 H According to him, Shir Shah died on 
Uth Bab'i L 952 Islam Shah succeeded him eight days afterwards on 
the I9th and reigned for eight years, two months and eight days. (A. N, 
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I 336==Tr. I. 615), But there is an inadvertent error here also and Abul 
Fazl must mean eight years, eight months and tico days. The B I. Teod 
ofB. puts the event into 961 BL, but Banking observes that both his own 
Mss. had the reading 960 H (I. 415. Tr. 1. 533 and Note) He suspects that 
J has been added by the Editors. The correct year appears to be not 
961, but 960 H. Dr. Lee’s copy of the 31 aJchzan-i- Afghani also gave the 
date as 26th ^i-l-hijja 960 H. (Dorn. 11. 111). This was Sunday, 3rd 
December 1663 A. G. The T. A. (237, 1 5) and F. (I. 231) say that Islam 
Shah was taken ill in the beginning of 960 H and that he reigned for 
about nine years. The date given by Abu Fazl, 22nd Zil-q‘ad 960 H. was 
Monday, 30th October 1653 A. C. The date given in the 0. H. I. (IV. 61) 
is 22nd November 1554, t. e. 26th Zi-l-hi 33 a 961 H., but it must be wrong. 
It would leave only fourteen months for all the events of Muhammad 
‘Adil’s reign. Indeed, Sir Wolseley himself states oleswhere {Hid, p. 67) 
that Humayun determined to invade and recover India “ after hearing of 
the confusion which prevailed” under *Adli and reached Peshawar on 
25th December, 1664. The numismatic evidence is distinctly and decidedly 
in favour of 960 H. The latest coins of Islam Shdh are dated in 960 H. A 
coin of Muhammad ‘Adil of the same year and several of 961 H. are 
known. (Wright, C. M, S D. 326, 370) 

IV. 5(^> 1. 14. And the chronogrAm Zauml-^-Khusratcan gives (he dotes 
of the deaths of these (hree sovereigns, viz A H 961. 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that “ Finshta says his father wrote 
this chronogram.” But Budauni ascribes its authorship to a Mir Sayyid 
Ni'amatulla, whose pen-name is spelt as m the B I Text but 
in Banking’s Translation. (I 416=Tr. I. 633 and Note). The compiler of 
the Makhzan4- Afghani gives the credit of the composition to Shah Tahir 
Dakhani (Dom, I. 170) But there must be some error, either in the origi- 
nal or translation, as this Shah Tahir is said to have died in 962 H. — nine 
years before 961 H. — according to the Tidifah-i-Sami, the Majahsu-l- 
Muminin and the 2’dbagat't-8hah-J aJiam, all works of respectable 
authority. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, 1. 396) There is a fourth claimant 
also and his pretensions are sponsored by Beale, who calls him Maulana 
‘AH. {Miftdfi, 159). 

The numen^l value of jJlil is 961 and it is, perhaps, this 

chronogram which has misled the compilers and is responsible for the 
error adverted to in the preceding Note. Absolute accuracy is not 
demanded by the rules of this art and an error of one is condoned by all 
the connoisseurs. 

IV &07, L 11 from foot. Ibrahim [Bur] went to Patna whet'e he 

fought with Bdmohand, Bajd of (hat place, 
and was taken prisoner. 

The place was not Patna ’ but Bhatd. This Bamohand was the son of 
'^rabhann, the son of Vira Sinha, the son of Shalivahan, the brother of 
Bhidachandra, Eaja of Bhatghora, who has been already mentioned at p. 
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461 ante, q v mj note The T A from which ‘Abdulla has copied the 

passage has ‘Bhata’, B D. V. 244 So also B I 432 =Tr 558. 

rV. 508, 1. 6 from foot IJie action toas fougH at {he stream of 

Suraggarh, about one Kos fromMun^r and 
" about ttceloe Kos from Patna 

Thei e IS a double error here. Surajgarh bes about Ucelve Kos, xje about 
twenty miles south-west of Mungir on the road from that town to Patna 
Lat 25°-12', Long 86°-19' (Thornton), and Mungtr (Monghyr) is about 
one hundred miles south-east of Patna The river of Surajgarh is the 
Ganges, on the south or right bank of which it is situated Constable, Pi 
29 B e 

IV. 512, I 10. ATcbar pursued Daud as far as Daryapur. 

Abul Bazl places Daryapur at about thirty Kos* distance from Patna 
and on tne other side ot the Punpnn (A N UX 101 ; Tr. HI 142). It 
IS 84 miles due west of Monghyr (Cunningham, A G I 476) and to the 
north of Barh, which is 83 miles east of Patna by the Bailway: 

IV. 518, I 13 Dttcan'iSalman 

Mirza Mohammad Qazvini has recently shown that much of what is 
said here by Dowson and in the Persian Tagktra^ about Mas'ud-i-S'ad-i- 
Salmau is more or less erroneous or inaccurate. The net result of his 
investigations is that Mas'ud was born about 440 A H.=1048 A C at 
Lahore (J B A S 1905, pp 719, 708) The poet was a great favourite of 
the prince Saifo-d-daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, when that 
prince was Viceroy of Hmdustan. It was during this jieriod that he com- 
posed the Qasldds eulogising his master's conquests, of which four or five 
are translated by Elliot (Ibid, 721) Mas'ud was obliged to leave India and 
go to dhazoi in 480 H to demand justice against those who had deprived 
him of his jagirs or estates But he fell, soon after his arrival, under 
suspicion of having been implicated in the treasonable proceedings of his 
patron, 8aifu-d-daoIa, and was conflned for about ten years in the fortresses 
of Su, Dahak and Nai {lb p 722) He was released shortly before Ibrahim's 
death in 492 H (p 783). When the Prince Shiraad, son of Sultan ‘Alan- 
d-daula was appomted Viceroy of Hindustan, Mas'ud was made governor 
of Jalandhar, (p 738) But when his patron Abu Nasr Parsi fell into 
disgrace, Mas'ud was again thrown into prison and immured for eight 
years in a fortress called Maranj (p 739) He was released sometime 
after 500 H through the ^intercession of Thiqatu-1-Mulk Tahir bin ‘Ali, 
the privy-counsellor of ‘Alau-d-daula, and died in or about 616 H 1121-2 
A C (J B A 8 1906, pp 11-12 and 24) 8ee also Browne, L BLIP IE 
824, 326 Nizami ‘Aruzi pays to Mas'ud’s ‘ Prison-Ehymes' the high 
compliment of saying that " their eloquence and lofty feeling were such 
as to make the hair stand on end on his body and tears trickle from his 
eyes” iChthar Maqala, Tr Browne, IB) 

IV 519, Z 3 Tabarhmda ts sb’onger than Nurmdna. 

‘ Nursadua ' murt be ‘ Nundna' in the Salt Bange, the great natural 
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strength of which is enlarged upon by ‘Utbi and the other historians of 
the Qhaznavides. *Utbi calls it ‘ Nar^Tn ’ or ‘ Nardin ^ ‘ Tabarhinda’ is not 
Sirbind, as the note states, but ‘ Bhatinda’. 

IV. 520, 1. 3 Thou didst h'inq an army from Dhangdn to Jalandhar. 

* Dhangan * is, probably, ‘Dhamal’, also written ‘ Daha- 

miri,* which is said by Alberuni to have been the capital of Jalandhar 
(B. D. L 62=Saohau’8 Tr, 1. 205). Cf. also the extract from the Tarikh-i- 
Alfi in B. D. V. 162, where the name is spelt as ‘Damar The 
transliterations * Dihmiri ’ and ‘ Damhari * (E D. V. 254, 248, 357) are 
not quite correct. Dhamert would be more accurate, as the name of the 
village, as pronounced by the inhabitants, is ‘Dhancr\ The present 
fohsiZ office and hospital at Ndrpur are built inside the ruined fort of 
Dhaner. (Kangra District Gazetteer). 

rV. 521, 1. 11. For sixty years, this slaue's father, 8' ad hin Salman 
served the State. 

A S‘ad-i-Salman is said by Baihaqi (E. D. IL 134) to have been appoint- 
ed by Sultan Ma 3 ‘ud GKaznavi, as Accountant and Treasurer of his son 
Majdud, when the latter was nominated Governor of Hindustan in 427 A. 
H. (1036 A. 0 ). This S*ad bin Salman was probably the father of the poet. 
IV. 522, I 12 Bu Rihdn, five years previous to this, declared in the 
booh called Tafhim, that a King, lord of ike conjunc- 
tions, would Cfloist upon earth, when 469 years had 
passed from the Stjra. 

The reading in the best Manuscripts is not ‘ five years * but ‘ fifty 
years’. (J. E.'A S. 1905, p.713). The Tafhimu-t'Tanjim is an elementary 
treatise on Astronomy and Astrology which Alberuni wrote in Persian 
for the Princess Baybana of Khwarizm in 420 H. Porty-nine years — just 
one riiort of fifty— had elapsed after 420 A.EL, when the prince Saifu-d- 
daula Mahm&d, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, was appointed Viceroy of 
Hindustan in 469 BL. Mirza Muhammad Qazvini observes, however, that 
he has not been able to find this prediction of Alberuni’s in the fine old 
Manuscript of the Tafhim (written in 685 H ) which is in the British 
Museum. He thinks it unlikely that such an elementary treatise contained 
any such announcement or prognostication of the distant future (Loc. 
eU. 718-4). The Tafhim has been recently edited and translated by Mr. 
Eamsay Wright. 

IV. 530, Z. 17. Be entered the Bdjd of KumdorCs country by the pass of 
Bdbar. 


The village of Dabar is “ seven or eight miles north of Sadhaura 
in Ambala district, near the northern hills and on the edge of it is a 
•mall hill, difficult of access, on which Islam Shah Sur began to build a 
fort named Pawargarh, which was never completed, but was subsequently 
Ti ^ extended by Banda, the Sikh Guru.” (Irvine, Later Mughals, 
i. 116-7). ^e place is also known as Lohgarb’, B. D VU. 424. It is 
very near Mukhhapur which lies dose to the P^ss, 
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rV. 532, I, 23. {KhatoasB Khan*8 tomb ts pointed out at] Khaumpur in 
{he Upper Punjab, between {he Jelam and (he Chinab. 
This must be Khawaspur, a town or village which is said by the 
Emperor Jahangir to be situated at about five Kot^ distance from the 
town of Gujarat and to have “been founded by Khawas Khan, a servant 
of Shir Khan Afghan” (T J Text 44, 1 21; Tr. I 91; B D VI. 3(B).lt is 
mentioned in the Chthar Qulahan as a stage on the roSd from Labor to 
Attook and about 11 miles north-north-west of Gujarat town. (SarkaT, L 
A p Cl See also L G XII 865). Sirs!, where Khawass Khan was assas- 
sinated, lies about ten miles north-east of Sambhal Constable, 27 D a. 

IV 533, 1 6. Surat Singh tohoae principality was Chonsu 

This is Ghatsu, twenty-four miles south of the town of Jaipur. Lat. 
26°-30',Long 76°-0', Constable, PI 27 Bb. Surat Singh Eathor was a vassal 
of the great Rathor Baja ilJaldev of Jodhpur Ohatsu is explicitly said by 
Tod (A A B , Ed. Crooke, IL 954, 955) to have been indudedin Haider’s 
dominions at this time 

IV 535, I 21 And his Paimaban Job Niranjan and other treatises in 
Hindi are celebrated throughout the world. 

The correct title of the treatise was probably Premanand Jog for 
Tog] Niranjan, i. e * [Discourse on] Love, Ecstasy and Union with the 
Universal Spirit ’ [ J 

rV. 540, 1 19. He also read one of the taJcmilas of Qhamu-s-SaTelain 
and {he tdhole of Husn [Hisn\i‘Ha^nr 
‘Ghaus’ meads succour, debveranca It is also ad epithet of the 
Qutb or head of the Sufi hierarchy of Saints (Hbutsma, II 146) Ohau^iir 
sSaqalain, the ' Helper of Men and Angels,’ t e of the ' World df Men 
and the World of Demons or Genu,’ is one of the panegyrical epithets of 
the saint ‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani. CB. ^ Lowe, II 418, 446 note). Ihchardson 
says in his Dictionary that " Basulu-Saqalan ” is one of the epithets of 
the Arabian Prophet ‘Abdul Qadir Jilam is also called Qhau8^‘Azam, 
Qhaus-t-Samddni, and Firan-i-Pir or Pvr-e-Dast^r Ho was the founder 
of the order of Qadin faqirs (Crooke, T. 0 IV 183) He has mnoty-nine 
names and his devotees repeat them to implore his intercession. (Herklots, 
Ed Crooke, 192), 

IV. 544, I 26 He sacked {he temple of DeJn Shankar. 

This must bo the shrine of Vajreshwari Devi. * Debi Shankar’ signi- 
fies ‘ Den, the wife of Shankara or Mahadeva ’. She is known also as 
Parvati, Bhavani, Durga, Mahamaya, Bhima etc The shrmo of Vajresh- 
wan still exists at Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra or Nagarkot (L G. XIV, 
386). Tieffenthaler says that the idol was that of Bhavani and represented 
the lower part of her body, the head being supposed to have fallen at 
Jwalamukhi, which lies 14 or 15 miles south-east of Kangra {Description, 
L 108 See also T J 340, 1. 24=Tr H. 224; 3in, Tr. H. 314) ‘Bhavan’ 

18 about a mile distant from the fort of Kangra. (E D. II. 446). 
rV. 547, 1 11 from fpot. {When] the shoes of the infidels slain in fhlf 
81 



IV. B51, last line. 


4^ wXQi’AT-r-MUSHTAQi 

acHon . . . were melted down, 20J000 MoTiurs 
of gold were obtained from them. 

This tall story reminds one of Tod*s tale of the sacred threads of the 
Rajpnts slain after Akbar^s sack of Chitor having weighed seventy-fonr 
maunds and a half. (A. A.R.Ed. Bontledge, 1914, 1. 268). The historians 
of Kashmir relate of Sikandar-i-Bntahikan that he put to death so many 
Brahmans, that seven mannds of the sacred threads worn by them were 
burnt along with their bodies The legend is still popular in Kashmir and 
is related in the I. G. (XV. 92). A closer and also older analogue of 
Mushtaqi’s story is found in the Roman historian Livy, who tells us that 
after the carnage at Cannae, Hannibal measured his success by the bushels 
of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans who had fallen 
in the battle. (Bk. xxiii. 12). 

rV. B48, I 9. Ambdla and Eodhna were held by Kola Pahdr. 

'Hodhna* looks like an error for * Budhana*. now in Muzaffarnagar 
district. It was a mdhdl in the SarJedr of Saharanpur. (3tn, Tr. H. 291) 
Constable, 26 B c. It lies about 43 miles south-east of Klamal. (Th.). 
Marahra 0.12) is in BtaK district, U. P. Lat. 27°-45'; Long.. 78°-38'. 
Constable, 27 D b. 

ly. BSI, 1. 5. The whole of ihe territories in his possession contained 
ISfiOO parganas. 

18,000 must bo a typographical error for 113,000, as in the footnote 
on page 424 ante, Elliot himself states that the Wagi'af-i-Mushtaqi gives 
the number of parganas as 113,000. ‘Abbas also, who has copied several 
passages from Mushtaqi (cf 410-424 ante), puts the number at 113,000, 
but takes oare to add that by parganas he means ' villages ’ (424 ante). 
The Tdrikhr4-Dau,di asserts that 113,000 horsemen were distributed 
throughout the parganas for the protection of the district forts. (417 note). 
‘ Parganas * must be loosely used for * villages.' The total number of 
MaJ^ls or parganas in Akbar’s Empire was only 2737 (Zin, Tr II, 116) 
and in Aurangzeb’s not more than 4440 CBakhtavar Khan, Mirat-i-'Alam 
in B. D. VIL 163). Moreover, if there were, as ‘Abbas (413 ante) and 
Mushtaqi assert, five revenue officials m each village, there would have 
been 665,000 of such parasites in thekmgdom, which seems open to doubt. 
IV. 551, last line. Ee Teept an army ...in Khajwara, one in the countfi'y 

of Dhandhera. 

‘Dhandhera’ may be ‘Dhundar', the district of which Daosa, the 
oldest seat of the Bhchhwah rulers of Jaipur, was the centre. “ A range of 
rocky hiUs intersects nearly the whole of Shekhawati in a north-east 
direction and close upon its eastern frontier The country on the east side 
of these hills is called Dhundar, a name which was formerly applied to a 
large portion of Rajputana, while that to the west is called Bagar, which 
includes nearly the whole of Shekhawati and is generally applicable to 
country where water is procurable only at great depth.” 
^BoileausMs. Journal, quoted in Elliot, Races, L 9-10 Note. See also 
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IV. 568, 1 4 WlQl‘iT-I-UtJSH!tlQl 

I. Gf- XIII 385) The name is said to he derived from an ancestor of the 
Niknmbha Hajputs, who is said to have slam a demon named Dhnndha 
and acquired thereby the title of ‘ Dhhndhumara’ or “ Slayer of Dhundhu.” 
(Oannmgham, Arch Survey Reports, XX, 8, Crooke, T. 0. IV. 86). Dausa 
is shown in Constable, 27 U b. 

But ‘Dhandhera’ may be meant for ‘ Dhamdhera,’ a Rajput prinoi-* 
pality in Malwa — a R&ja of which named Indarman [Indradyumna] is 
mentioned in the chronicles of Shah Jahan {Badt8halmama,l,h.'2SB,l 7). 
The town of Shahabad-Dhamdhera is 90 miles nortli of Sironj and the 
same distance south-west of Gwabor It is now in Jhalawar State, Boj- 
putana. (I Q Atlas, FI 34 E 8) The M U (11 265) says Indarman's native 
place was Sahar Baba Haji in S^ngpur Another chief called Jagman 
Dhandhera bved in the days of Akbar, (Ibtd). ‘Khajwara’ must be a 
mistake for ‘ Elhichiwara ’ 

IV 553, I 23 hereupon Mahmud feigned stckneae etc. 

The story of drinking a goat's blood which is told here of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa ia related by Niaamu-d-dln (T A 639, 1 16) as well 
as by Einshta (II 325, 1 8), in the Multan Section of their histones of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Langah and he is said to have practit>ed the same trick 
for the same object of securing the throne. And if we are to believe 
Manucm, Shah Jahan had recourse to the identical ruse with a view to 
obtain the permission of the King of Bijapur (?) to leave his territories, 
immediately after the receipt of the news of the death of Jahangir in 
Kashmir (Storia, I 180) Manucoi’s tale is undoubtedly apocryphal 
IV. 563, I 4 Whei e then dtd he ['Abdurr-Baeza^ get his history of 
Tinwr I If Abduo’-Bazzdg did not use the Malfu- 
eat, he must have used some toor'k remarhably similar 
to it No such toorh ts hnotcn 

This formidable conundrum can be easily solved Such a work is now 
known, though it was not, when Dowson wrote. It is the Zafamama of 
Nizam-i-Shami which was composed m 806 A. H , several years before 
that of Yazdi, and which has been copied, verbatim, by l^fiz Abru also. 
See my Notes on IH, 890, L 6 ante, and IV 91, 1 9 f, f. 
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V. 1, 1. 6. Ahmad Tadgdr, the author of this work, describes himself... 

as an old servant of the Stir Kings and says that Baud Shah 
gave Turn orders to write a History of the Afghan Sultans. 
The author mentims incidentally that his father was wazir 
to Mired Askari, when the latter was in commandin Gujarat. 

Elvory odo of tliess thrco statomonts iSi to say tho loast, vory doubtful. 
The whole of the chapter (on the Reign of Hnmayun), in which the last 
of these assertions occurs, is copied verbatim, as Rlliot points out (p. 2 
infra), from the Tabaqatri-ATibari. It is there made by the author of that 
work of his own father. (196 in/J’a^Text 198, 1. 11). It is hardly likely 
that the father of Nizamu-d-din as well as of Ahmad Tadgar, should 
have both been Vazirs, at the same time, and in the same circumstances, 
of one and the same individuaL If Ahmad's claim to be the author of 
the chapter is admittedly and demonstrably invahd, the supposition 
about his father havmg been ‘Askari’s Vazir must be also rejected. His 
claim to being the son of 'Askari’s Vazir is as unsubstantial as his pretence 
to bo the author of this section of his work. Everybody is agreed that 
Ahmad’s assertion about his having compiled his c hronicle by the command 
of Daud Shah Eiararani must be false, as Daud was put to death in 988 H. 
Moreover, Dr. Riett has shown that the Wadanurl-ATthbdr-i-Ahmadshdhi, 
Upon which Ahmad has drawn as freely as on the Tabaqdt, was composed 
about 1022 H. (Persian Catalogue, ITT. 888) This fact also throws consider- 
able doubt on Arad’s claim to have been a “ servant of the Sur Kings,” as 
their power was extinguished so long ago as 963 H. sixty years before. The 
incidental remark on p. 42 infra about ‘ 160 years having elapsed since” 


the capture and punishment of Mohan Mundahar in 936 H., seems to me to 
prove Hiat his compilation is of much later date than has been supposed. 
Mrs. 'Beveridge thinkB that the Temark ” may have been originally only a 
marginal note ” (BH. Tr., 701 Note), but this surmise is hardly borne out 
by ithe fact that dt is found not only m the copy belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal but in the *' better Codex of Ahmad’s work which is now 
in the Calcutta Lnpenal Library.” ijbid). Mrs. Beveridge admits that “ the 
writings now grouped under the title of Tdrikh^i-Saldtin-i-Afaghana, 
present difficulties, both as to date and contents.” These difficulties are 
perhaps of our own creation, and they would cease to exercise us, if it was 
recognised that A^mad Tadgar’s rigmarole is a late compilation made 
Up of patches and shreds purloined from earlier authors and pieced 
together without discernment or discrimination. It is full of demonstrable 


errors in regard to names, dates and facts and its exiguous value is 
uxthOT discounted not only by the author’s ” hking for marvellous and 
but by its frequent mention of the use of artillery, e. g. 
1 (P* 6), cannon (p. 18), gunpowder (p. 14), and 

pa locks (p. 16) by the Lodis, It is clear from the Memoirs of Babur 
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V. 18, 1. 16. AHMA.D tIdqIb 4® 

that Ibrahim Lodi brought neither matchlocks nor field guns of any jBort 
to the battle of Panipat 

V. 4, I 14 Bdhlol Tiad hy ihts Urns advanced as far as Narela 
Narela is stated, at 78 tr^a, to be 15 Kos from Dehli and it is 
mentioned as the next stage after Badli Serai m the itinerary from Dehli 
to Lahore (Chthar Gulshan in Sarkar, L A. xcviii) Pinch also speaks of 
It as 14 Kos from Dehb. (E. T. I 156) It is now a station on the Dehli- 
Kalka Railway line, seventeen miles distant from Dehli Junction. Con- 
stable, 27 C a. This indicates that the Kos referred to by Ni'amatulla and 
Pinch IS the short or common Badshahi Kos of li miles, g. v Conningbam, 
A. G. I 574. 

V 4, Z 4 from foot, CHiattar Sal, son of Qis Edna’s sister, teas at 

Udipur m(h lOjOOO cavalry. 

The mention of Udayapnr here in Ctrea 1460 A 0 and the snbse- 
qnent mention of it as the Bana’s capital in the reign of Bnhlnl (p. 5, L 
10 infra) is nnhistoncaL Udayapur in MewSr was founded only in 1659 
A 0 , after Bapia Sanga’s death, by his son Udaya Smha, who ruled from 
1687 to 1572 A 0 (I G XXIV, 89, Duff, C. I 288) Ahmad Yadgar's 
compilation is full of blunders and anachronisms of this sort. 

V 5, 1. 12. Aften' (hat, (he SuUdn [Buhldl] carried his victorious armies 

into Mmlihdr 

The place-name appears to be corrupt and is difficult to restore, as 
there is no reference to this expedition in any other writer. The district 
meant may be that oiNtmkhdr which is mentioned at 296 infra and also 
at E. D VI. 123. The town hes on the left bank of the Gomti in Hardoi 
distriiA, Oudb Lat 27°*21'' N, Long. 80° 82' B. Constable, 28 B b But 
the reference may he to the country of the ‘ ULandhdn’ which was 

m the neighbourhood of Sirhmd, as the Sultan is said to have returned 
immediately afterwards to that town. On the other hand, Nimkhar 
contains, as Abul Pazl says, a shnne of great resort (2tn, Tr. IL 172) 
and IS, even now, a place of pilgrimage It is the NaimisJia Aranya 
which is mentioned so frequently in the sacred literature of the EBndus, 
Sikandar’s iconoclastic zeal may have taken him there. 

V 7, Z. 1. [Ahmad Khan Bhatiilhestoioed jevaels upon her to (he value 

of 10000 rupees. 

The reference to " rupees ” is either one of the numerous anachron* 
isms of this author or an unauthormed interpolation by the translator. 
It is common knowledge that the use of the word ‘ Rupee ’ for the silver 
tanffa weighing about 175 grains is not older than the reign of Shir Shah. 
(Iin, Tr. L 31). 

V. 18, 1. 16. I slew the Bc^d of Nagarkot and that stone which the 
Hindus had worshipped for 3000 years, 1 exposed to he 
trodden under foot hy all the people 
In the narrative of the same event in the Wdq‘tdt-i Mushtdqi, the 
credit of the conqnest of Nagarkot is given to a jquite different hr* 
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V.80, 1. 14. 


m 

'dividual, viz. Khawass Khan, the son of Mian Bhuwa, and the idol is said to 
have been “ given over to the butchers to make weights for the purpose 
of weighing their meat.” (B. D. IV. 544. See also my note on IV. 447, 1. 16 
stipra). The Baja of Bihar, from whom Mian M'aruf boasts of having 
brought away seven Mans of gold, may have been the Raja of Tirhut, who 
is said by Ni'amatulla to have submitted to Sikandar, but he is there said 
to have only promised to pay several lacs of tangas, as a fine (96 infra). 

The fort of Jund (1. 15) may be the same as that mentioned iii 
the Tdrikkd-Daudt (E. D. IV. 45S-460), from which Ahmad Yadgar has 
borrowed this and several other passages. It has not been satisfactorily 
identified but is perhaps Chirand in Saran, six miles east of Chupra. 
A mosque built by Sultan Husain of Jaunpur at Chirand still exists. 

V. 20, 1 . 1. Mian Bayard, ihe son of ^ Ain Lodi. 

According to ‘Abbas Sarwani (E. D. IV. 347), the Miyan Biban who 
jomed Shir Shah was the son of ‘Ata Lodi. See also Ibid 352, 377. Miyan 
or Shaikh Bayazid was not a Lodi at all. He was a Farmuli and a brother 
of Shaikh Mustafa They were both sons of the brother of Miyan 
Muhammad Farmuli (Kala Pahar) and sister’s sons of Sultan Buhlul. 
(E. D. rV. 362-4, B. N. Tr. 527 ; B. I. 337=Tr. 444) But F states that 
Biban was a Jalwani. (I. 202, 1 18, 204, 1. 15) Whether the Biban of 
‘Abbas was or was not identical with the Biban who was defeated by 
Babur, and whether the latter was a Lody or Jalwani, it is certain that 
Miyan Bayazid was not a Lody. 

V. 20, I, 3 from foot The Bdjd \of Onalior) bad determined to smd 

. . several pairs of elephants 

Here " pairs ” is an unsuccessful attempt to render the idiomatic 
expression J:* lit. “ chains of elephants,” in which is only one 
of those meaningless adjuncts which have been variously described as 
‘numerical affixes or co-efficients’ and ‘ quantitative or numerical auxil- 
iaries’. They are very common in Persian, e g 

J *1^ - (3^. Yule (Hobson Jobson, 632-4) gives 

examples of similar idioms in Malay, Burmese, Chinese and even the 
languages of Central America 

V. 25, 1. 7. On Wednesday, 2nd Shawwdl, 932 H., he [BoSttr] set forth 
Ifi'om Kabtit\. 

The d ate, like almost all the other dates in Ahmad’s work, is wrong. 
The battle of Fanipat was fought, according to this writer’s own statement 
at p. 28 infra, on 4th (really 7th or 8th) R(^Jab 932 H. Babur started from 
Kabul on Ist Safar 932 H. (B. N. Tr 446=E. D, IV. 239 ; A. N. Text, 
I. 9E=Tr. I. 289, F. I. 203, 1. 17). Qanaur (p. 27, 1. 6), where Sultan 
Ibr ahim is said to have arrived, is nineteen miles south of Fanipat. 
Garaunda, where Babur is stated to have “mounted his horse ”(28, 1. 5), is 
ten miles north of it. (Sarkar, I A, xcviii) Constable, 25 B c 
y* 30, 1 . 14. Atmr EhaUfa, AlTAhdad Khan, Tursam Bahadur [toere 
despatcheiil to Debit and Agra. 
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The names of the officers sent to both towns on this occasion are given 
by Babur himself very differently. The Amirs sent to Dehli were Mahdi 
Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 'Idil Sultan, Junaid Birltg and 
Qutluq Qadam, while Prince Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Muhammadi, 
Shah Mansur Birlas, Yunus ‘Ah, ‘Abdulla and Wah Kharin were des- 
patched to Agra. It will be seen that nd even one of the names mentioned 
m this connection in the corresponding passage of the Emperor’s own 
Memoirs (B N. Ti 475=T B 176,11 8 f f=E D. lY. 256) or other 
reliable authorities (A.N. I 98=Tr I 246-7; P. 1.206, 1 11) is to be 
found in Ahmad Yadgar*s account and vice versa, 

V 30, footnote, 1. 4 Se \Thrahiim[ endeavoured to cross into the Doab 

at the ferry of Burana 

This name *‘hy is most probably meant for ^)y, ‘Buriya’ in 
Ambala, Punjab Constable, 26 B b Thornton says that there is a ferry 
in the neighbourhood by which the Jumna is crossed. The name may be 
also read as ' Budana ’ There is a ‘Budhana ’ in Muzaffamagar, 43 miles 
south-east of Karnal (Th.), but that place is not on any nver at alL But 
the whole story which is said to have been told by a man who was 
“ present in the battle ” and was “ 120 years old ” when he related it is 
unhistorical Ibrahim’s head was actually brought to Babur. 

V. 33, 1. 10 from foot One day, JaJAl Khan said, *'0 Haibat 

Khan, I have heard (hat you are generous 
when intoxicated ” etc. 

This IS one of those ‘wandering tales’ which are fitted to and 
fathered upon different persons by successive retailers of popular 
anecdotes It is by no means new and there is a much older analogue m 
Barani who relates it in almost the same words of Sultan Balbon and one 
of his freed slaves (•■*U named ‘Ah who had the title of EabmKhan. 
(T P. 119, 1 6) 

V 35, ? 15 [Babur] sent Amir KuU Beg together with Prince Mirza 

Kamran in that diredion (J aunpur). 

The name of Amir Quli Beg cannot be found in the Indian portion of 
Babur’s Memoirs or elsewhere in this connection Ahmad Yadgar perhaps 
means Jahangir Qnli Beg, The other name also is a blundering guess. 
Kamran had not and could not have had anything to do with the expedi- 
tion sent to suppress the Afghan revolt in Jaunpnr He was not in India 
at all at the time He had been left in Afghanistan. Humayun was the 
pnnce really sent. (B N Tr 644=*E D.IV.266, AN L 103=Tr. 1. 256-6). 
V. 36, I 16 He [Bana Sanga] marched and prepared for action 
in the plains near Flrozpur Jharha 

Another egregious error about a matter which every school boy 
knows The battle was really fought at or near Kanhva, in the vicinity 
of Sikn, afterwards called Pathpur Pirozpur-Jharka was the site of a 
battle between Islim Shah Sur and Khawass Khan, but the event occur- 
red about tiyenty-five years later {TariJJi i-Daitdi in E D IV* 484; P, 
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I. 230, L 14). Firiizpur-Jharka must be at least fifty miles north of 
Kanbwa. Muhammad Malidi Kh'waia was not Babur’s son-in-law, as 
Ahmad asserts (1.10), but his brother-m-law, the husband of his sister 
Khanzada Begara. Hlndal’s name also is wrongly inserted It is a mistake 
for Eumayiin, who led the right wing at the battle Kanhwa (B N. Tr 666) 
V. 37, 1. 9 from foot His Majesty [Babur] sent Sultan J unaid Birlas 

and Haidar Malik Hulak to proceed with other 
Mughals and a Hindustani army. 

* Haidar Malik Hulak * can be meant for no other person than Mirza 
Haidar, the author of the Tartkha-Rashidi Hulak must be a perversion of 
‘ Dughlat the name of his tribe, whie'i is sometimes written as ‘ Oghlat ’ 
[vide B N. Tr. 22 note) But Haidar Mirza Dughlat was really in the 
service of Sultan 8‘aTd of Blashgar from 918 up to 937 H. He eame to 
India only during the reign of Humayun and cr6oitf five years after 
Babur* 8 deaOi. {Tdrlkhrt-Ra^hldt, Tr. 399; A. N. 1. 13B=Tr. 308; B. N. 
Tr. 362, 695). The reference to Hindal on 1. 24 is also founded on error. 
The prinee was not m India at all at this time and was less than 
ten years old. (B N, Tr. 695-699). Here, Ahmad Yadgar has confused 
Hindal with 'Askari* who was the prince really despatched as the nominal 
leader of the expedition. (B. N. Tr 628, 637, 651, 654, E. D. IV, 285-6 ; 
A. N. L 113, Tr 269-70). Hindal arrived in India for the first time only 
on the day of Humaynn’s coronation (Gulbadan, H. N Tr. 110, T A. 16S 
infra). There is similar confusion and error in what is said about Kamran 
and Hindal on p. 40 The statements are “ discredited by Babur’s own 
narrative.” (B. N. Tr. 604 note). The names of the four princes are every- 
where confused in this chapter which is a veritable jungle of errors. 

V. 41, 1 . 13 from foot The royalist troops turned thetr backs and fled, 

follovced by the Kantodr. 

Here as well as below, at p. 193, Note B, the true reading is It 

means “ thieves, plunderers or robbers ” m Persian. (Richardson). Or it 
may be a vernacular word lor ‘villagers, peasants which is used more or 
less contemptuously in the sense of ‘rustics’, ‘boors’. (Of the Gujarati 
Qamctr and Odvadt). It occurs in the Akbarndma also, but Mr. Beveridge 
(Tr. L 809) leaves it untranslated and unexplained He speaks of ‘ Kolis 
and Gawars’ and ‘ Bhils and Gawars’ (m capitals), as if ‘ Gawar ’ was a 
proper name or a tribal designation. Mrs. Beveridge also adopts the same 


course in her translation of the Memoirs of Gulbadan where the word 
occurs twice. (Text. 47, IL 10, 12 Trans. 143). The word is found in 
Budauni also. Ranking spells it as * ^awarfi’ and thinks that the reference 


must be to a tnbe of Jats, otherwise known by the name of Gatwar^,” 
(Text, 8B, 168, 882=Tr. 122 and Note, 231 and 493), but this cannot be 
Mcepted, as the ‘Kolis and Gawars’ and ‘Bhils and Gawars ’ of Abul 
ffazl are mentioned in connection with Oarabay in Gujarat 

^ despatched an army against the Rdjd of Andrvn. 

page 68, he is called ‘ Raja of Andardun*. His stronghold is 
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tiiere called ‘ Kubt’ and he is said to have lebelled once more. It is 
permissible to snggest that ’Andrun’ [Andaman] or * Audardhn’ [Andar* 
daoan] is not the name of the place bnt^ that of the Baj&. He may have 
been called * Indradynmna' or * Lidravadana.* Both these names are firand 
in SanskrU Literature and are comnum even now. (Dnfl. 0, L 299; Sir Q-, 
Hrierson’r^t ‘ Gleanings from the BhaJOa Mala* in J. B. A. H 1910^ 
p. 800). ‘Kisht * may be a miswriting of *Kan$h*, i. e. Hat-JSTaiith or 
Ha^£dnt, the old name of the Bhadaoriya conntry, near Gwalior The 
fihadanrijn chiefs were notorions for their lawlessness and torbnlence. 
Bhind in Gwalior is locally known as Bhind^Bbadawar, on accoont of 
having been the chief seat of the Bhadanriyas. It is in Lat 2ff*-83' N. 
and Long. B. G, G VHL 110) It lies on the route from BtSwa 
to Gw61ior and is 54; miles north-^t of the latter. Constable, 27 B b. 

Ba^nt 18 now inclnded in Bah or Pinahat, the sonth-eastem tdh^ 
of Agra district G Gr. VL 192) and lies m the ravines of the Ghambal 
[BUiot, Baces, II. 86) The pargana town seems to be also called A^hgath 
and lies on the route from Btawa to Agra, 20 miles west of the former, 
lat. 26‘’-47'' N., Long. 78“-47' B. A Baja named Indarman Dhandhera 
is mentioned in the BaduihaJmama (1. li 223, L 9 and M. U. H. 265-266) 
and Indarman Bondela in the Maaatr^'Jlamgiri (Text, 168). 

V. 48, 1. 12 from foot. A hatUe teas fought at Karmlapur near Laiandh. 

Thornton mentions a * Ludhana * in Gwalior State, 46 miles south-east 
of Nirnach- Lat. 24*-(K N., Long. B. It is the ' Laduna* of the Post 
Office Guide and is near Sitamau which is in Lat 24'’-!' N., Long. 76'’-23' 
B. Sitamau is shown in Constable, FL 27 B d. * Hanulapur’ may be some 
place called * Kamlapur ' near Gwalior, where Jamal Khan was posted, 

V. 66, 2 11. On Friday., the 7th of Sh'dban [962 S], a severe action was 
fought [oi Farra between Ihra^m and Sikandar Bor]* 

The year is not given, but as 7th Sh'aban StsoH 962 H, or 27th June 
1666 A 0 was a Thursday, 7th Sh'aban Buyyaf must have been a Friday. 
The same date in the preceding year, 961 H , was Snnday,8th July 1664. 
V 56, footnote 4. Firiahta ma&es him [Sikandar Bar] out to be the 
nephew of Sher Shah. 

But Nizamu-d-din (T A., 240, last line) and according to the Oawnpore 
lithograph of his History, Finshta also (1.284, 1. 8 f f. and 286, 1. 8) state 
that Sikandar was ‘ the son of one of Shir Shah's undes' 
and not his nephew. Ni'amatnlla avers that he was only a relative. (Dom, 

L 174). In view of the uncertainty of the relationship, it may be worth 
while to point out that on some of his very rare rupees and copper coins, 
Sikandar styles ffimself, the son of Ism'aiL (Bodgets, J. A. S. B. (1887), 
LV, pp 184, 187; Wright, L Bl 0 H No. 898; 0 M. a D , pp. 879-380). 
'Abbas gives the names of the seven brothers of Shir Shah (B D. IV,,810) 
and Ni'amatuUa gives a slightly difforent hst, (Dorn, L 81) ; but Ism‘all 
does not appear in either of those authorities. 

V. 57, f from foot AJtbar spent that Ume on Gie borders of Mdhain, 
eg 
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' nmBt be an error for ‘ Qhaznin* {g. v. T. A. 219, 1. 14=236 
infra; A. N. I. 822=Tr 1. 696, F. L241, 1. 18) Ghazni had been given to 
Akbar as his appanage after the death of Hindal (P. 1.240, 1 3 f. f. ; T. A. 
284 infra) and all these authors state that he was sent there at this time. 

V. 6^ 1. 12. Bimun .. vowed that if he were destined to conquer 
Dehli,... , he would become a Musaliridn on his return 
to Dehli 

' This story must have been popular at the time, as it is told in the 
Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat also “ Hemu ”, he writes, ” had vowed that if 
he defeated the Mughals, he would become a Musalman. But God erased 
from the infidel’s heart the recollection of this vow after he had defeated 
Tardi Beg. As the glory of Timur had descended to Akbar, God, on the 
field of Fwipat, put forgetfulness of his vow into Hemu’s heart.” ( Mr. 
Beveridge’s Summary in J. A. S. B. 1898, LXVII, p. 309). 

V. 64, 1. 3 from foot Ahmad Beg^ the madman^ who was unequalled 

... in foretelling the future by what he saw in 
the blade bone of a sheep 

Another ‘ wandering tale.’ The Emperor Jahangir tells a very similar 
story of a man named Hazara who was a past master in this art of 
predicting events by looking at the shoulder-blades of slaughtered sheep 
But he relates it in connectio n with the battle between Akbar and Muham- 
mad ^^osain Mirza near Aljumadabad in 981 A. H. (T. J. 20, 1, l=Tr. 1. 43). 
The Amir whose death was foretold on that occasion was Saif Khan Koka. 
Ahmad Yadg& has perhaps mixed up the two battles and transferred the 
tale from the one to the other. He is, in any case, demonstrably wrong in 
asserting, as he does, a few Imes lower down (65, 1. 8 f f ), that the reprobate, 
Shah Abu-l-M’aali, was the “ chief of rank ” who “ obtained martyrdom ” 
in this battle, as the Maj^ had predicted. Abu-l-M’aali did not take part 
in the battle, as he had been thrown into prison He met a felon’s death 
seven years later at Kabul (970 H ) (T. A. 248, 287 infra). 

V. 67, h 6 from foot Khwaja Habtbulla of Herat. 

Oan this Khwaja Habibulla who was Ni'amatuUa’s father have been 
identical with the Hajji Habibulla, who is mentioned at 407 and 424 *n/^a* 
Ni'amatulla says that his father had been m Akbar’s service for thirty-five 
years. We know that Hajji Habibulla Kasi was employed by Akbar in 
conducting negotiations with his brother Mirza Muhammad HaKm and 
was also sent to Goa on a commercial mission in 986 H. (407 infi'd). 

‘ Kasi ’is the name of an Afghan tribe. (M U. III. 637, 1. 4) Tatar Khan 
Kasi was the Afghan governor of Bhotas in the Punjab in 962 H (T A 
287 inft^a; B. L 459=Tr. 592-3). .i- 

V 71, 1. 1 from foot Both parties met near the village of Karra in 

the pargana of Khizrdbad 

This'KIarra ’ is perhaps ‘Kharar’, now in Ambala, in which Khiz ra- 

bid also is included. There is a Khizrabad in Kharar taheil, seven miles 
?outh of Rupir, Constable, 26 B b, See the note op Vol. Ill, p, 350, J. 6, ante. 
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V'. 72 , 1 8 TTiere toas a Tioly man named Satytd tbn Majssub toko made 
predtcttons (Sahtb-t-lafe bud). 

dy Lil ^\0 rather means that whatever the man happened to say 
without thought or premeditation, whatever passed his Lps or was uttered 
by chance, was realized in fact and came to pass, as the utterance was 
inspired from above, although he himself was not consoious of it The 
idea underlying the phrase is expressediin two couplets which are familiar 
quotations in Persian Literature 

jlAL |ji>. juiL; |a»i Ij>- 

"Men of Gk)d are not (Jod, but they are not different feom Gbd ” 
JCs)^ ^y.' U J*l .t. 

*' The words of the men who mortify Oit destroy) themselves are the 
interpreters of Destiny , their hearts and tongues are replicas (facsimiles) 
of the Tablet and the Pen of Pate” (T A 171, 1 14) The second couplet 
IS quoted in the Tarxkh-t-T)audt also (£ D IV 444) Both these authors 
dte it in connection with a presage or omen portendmg the rise to 
power of Buhlul’s son Sikandar Stones of. this sort have a tendency to 
grow in the telling and to gather all sorts of excrescences relating to time, 
place and circumstance The holy man’s name is uncertain He is called 
‘ Sayyid Ibn ’ by the X A (149, 1 16), ‘ Saida’ by P (I 174, 1 9) and ‘ Seid 
Ayen* by Dom. (I 48) The real name may have been Sa'id, 

the Majzub Accordmg to a legend still current in Ludhiana district, the 
Pagir’s name was Hazrat Shaikh Sadr-i-Jah^ or Sadru-d-din, and he whs 
a disciple of Shaikh Bahau-LHagg, « e Bahsu-d-din Zakarlya of Multan. 
The ruling Nawabs of the M^er Ebtla family now claim to be his direct 
descendants and his mausoleum is shown in Msler (P H. Tolbort’s art. 
in J. A. S. B 1869, Pt i 92, I G XYH 86) 

V. 72, 1. 6 from foot But the irxUh or falsehood of thie hoe never been 

ascertained. 

Dorn’s rendering of this sentence is very different Such as assert 
Behlol to have earned on the trade of a merchant are wrong ” (I 43) The 
original words used in the T A (149,1 4 f f ), from which this account has 
been borrowed by Ni'amatuUa, are >* 

j Jt*I ** In some' histones it is written that Mahk Buhlul was en- 
gaged in trade, but it has no foundation in fact, t a it is not true ’’ 
y. 74 , 1 7 Ahmad Khan Metoatit possessed the country from Mahrauli 
to Ladhu Sarat near ihe city of DeJUt 

* Ahma'd TTHSti Meo ’jMewSti] is mentioned as a grandson [•jr’l of Bahi- 
dur Nahar who paid his respects to the Sayyid Sultan Muhammad Shah in 
838 H. (T M , Text, 243 last hne) Dom reads the place-name as ‘ Mahrwai 
(I 44), which may be an errorfor or i.e Macheri, 

(onginally, Matsyapuri), in Alwar But the T. A. (150, 1. 18) and P . (L 142, 
1 B) also call it ‘Mahrauli and it may bo ‘Maholi ’ near Mathura which was a 
M alial in Sarhar Agra, 8 uba A.gCB (itn, Tr. IL 188, Blliot, Baces, IL 85-6). 





V. 80, 1. 4 irom foot. 


4^2 

As regards Serai, it is said in. the 2.8aru-S'SanadXd that the road 
to Ladhu Serai starts from the Mansolenm of Iltntmish and passes via the 
Qntb Minar. (Pt. 1. 66). Ladhu Serai lies a little north of the Qutb and is 
diown on the Map prefixed to Thomas^a G. P. K. D. and the Tourist Map 
of Dehli issued by the Survey of India. 

V. 74, footnote 4. The empire of the King of the Earth extends from 

Dehli to Palam. 

jlt 3 l - jllp A The point or sting Of the epigram lies in 

the fact that this Sultan ‘Alau-d-din assumed the title of ‘ Alam Shah ^ 

' Eing of the Universe,* and had it engraved on his coins also. Palam is a 
village which lies about 10 miles south of Dehli. It is now a Hallway station. 
V. 79, 1 , 10 from foot When he [8aliAn Buhlul] reached Burhanabad, 

Mubarak Khan, governor of 8aJnt, came to pay 
his respects. 

Burhanabad is said to have been near Marehra, which lies about 15 
miles north of Btah. (T. A. 150, 1. 4 f.f.). Here it is said to have been near 
Saket wWch also is in Btah. Yahya (E. D.IV. 64) and B. (I 293, Tr. 1. 386) 
speak of it as a dependency of Bt&wa and near or on -the bank of the Black 
Water (Kali Nadi). Seely mentions a place called ‘ Bnrrawanpoor ', 
fourteen miles north of Saket, thirty-nine north of Mainphri and forty- 
three south of Koil or *AlIgarh. (Road Book of India, Edit, of 1825, 20*1 
and 18), 

V. ^80, 1. 4 frmn foot. 8ultdn Mahmud confined him [QutJ? Khan], 

and he remained captive for seven years. 

So also in the T. A. 164, L 2, from which Ni'amatulla has transcribed 
the wmda. But E. (1, 176, 1, 7 f. £) has “ months ” instead of “years ” and 
the'cont^ which follows Indicates that this is most probably right Saltan 
Mahmud of Jannpur died very soon after the capture of Qutb Khan Dody. 
E.'says'that Bhikhan Khan, styled Muhammad Shah, ruled only for five 
months and Qujib Khan was released very soon after peace was made 
accession. (E. IL 809, 1.9 If.). B. (1. 307-8==Tr. L 403-4) also 
states of implies that Qntb Khan was released within leas than a year of 
Ins" capture. The diionology of the Sharqi dynasty is not quite certain. 
The nhmismatio evidence is not only unhelpful, but confusing. Maljmud 
Shah’s coins in regular, sequence from 844 to 863 have been found, Hut, 
at the same time, coins exist, both of Muhammad and of Hnsain Shah, 
^ich are dated in 861, ^2 and would seem as if Muhammad 

and Husain had both aspired to supreme power and both isaned coins. 
AlVthat can he said is'that Sultan Mahmud died^between 861 and 863 Hh 
t^t the reign of Mul^ammad Shah was a brief one and that peace Was 
made ^tween Buhlnl and Bnsain very soon after the latter’s accession. 
E.'Saja that Mahmud died in '862 H., and that Muhammad' reigned only 
WIT five hi^&the. (II. 808-9). The T "A. puts the death of Mahmhd into '862 
H. (682, 1. 1), and ^ves Hnhammad a reign of five years, {JUd, 1. G), but 
thw U, mart^prohahly.'-a'miawfitina^of Jt- foj *1.. The incaTcenitiDii'Cif 
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Qatb Khan could not, in any case, hav® lasted fox so long as seven years, 
even if it did not terminate after seven months. For the history x)f the 
Jaunpur dynasty and their coins, see H. M. Whittell, Nnmis. SuppL No. 
XXXVI to the J A. S B (1922), New Senes, XVin, pp. 10-35. 

V. 81, 1 . 5 from foot UvUuimmad SMh reached Sureeni Siiltdn 

Bahhl encamped in the pargana ofRapri idhich 
adjoined Surseni. 

The A. (164:, 1. 13) and F (1, 176, 1> 16) read ' Sarsati* and this is 
transcnbed as * Saraswati’ in the G H L (in, 281), but no clue is given 
to its location. Can it be « e the old village of Sirsa (now oalled 
Sirsigana), near Bapn, 27 miles south of Mainpuri and 14 fromShikoha* 
bad ? (N W P. Goxettcer, (Ed 1876), IV. 761 , L G. Atlas, 81 A 8). 

V. 87, 7 3. He [Sultan ITu8ain\ {hen proceeded against Dehli in fke 
month of ZH-l-hijja, A H 893. 

This date is out by ten years. It should bo 888. Sultan 'Alau-d-dln died 
in that year The T. A (166, lost line) and F. (L 173, 1. 4) put this invasion 
into 883. B. gives the chronogram of the subsequent defeat of ]^nstdn as 
(Tidings of Ruin), the letters of which have the numeric^ value 
of 883 (60+6 -h 10+4+600+200+1+2+10=888) (I 810j Tr. 407). 

V. 88, 7 11 A desperate battle teas fought atihe village of Sonhar. 

There are several variants, intheT A. (167, J 16); in F. (I. 

177, 1. 6 f. f ), j V.>- m B. a 310=Tr. 407), and ‘Lnbhar' m Dom a 6^ 
Sir Wolseloy Haig thinks it is Senha or Suhnuh in Lat 27'’-21' N., Long. 
78°-48' E. (C. H. I in. 238 and 267 note). Thornton mentaons a * Senowra’ 
in Mainpuri, 40 miles north-west of Etawa m Lat 27®-12' N., Iiong 78°-86' 
E , and also ‘ Sooneyruh’ in Mainpuri, Lat 27®-87' N., Long. 78^-57' B., fifty 
mile snorth-west of Fatehgarh. The compiler of the District Qazett^ 
opines that the battle was fought at the^parpona village ofSonharinBt^ 
tdhsil. (U. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1908), X, (Mainpuri), 164; L G XIL 86). 

V. 89, 7. 11. They met at the village ofRhnganto, uihidh'belongs to Halpi. 

This is'identified in the C H.' L (UL 238) with Bdigaon in Xbaga 
tahsil, Fathpur district Lat 25'’-54' N., Long 81‘*-16' B, Khaga is the 
eastern talissl of Fathpur district (Constable, 28 B c). Xalpi is in Jialaun. 
A {dance at the map will ^ow'that the identification is very doubtful. 

The correct name of the Raja of Btawa was not ' Sangat * but Sdkat 
Sinba and that of hiS son was not * Dadand ' but ' Danfin^ (J. A. 169, LS ; F. 
1. 178). Both of them are mentioned m the Dynastic List of 'the Chauhan 
Rajas of Pattabner. (NW.P. Gazetteer, (Bd. 1876), TV. 674 and Note). 

‘ Baksar ' (L 14) is not the well-known * Bui^ * in Shahobad, bht ‘ Bagesar^ 
whidi lies about thirty-five niiles south'^east of TTnoo town. (I Q.'^.-ITIS!). 
V. 89, 7. 17. Sultan Sueatn fled to fhe Panna country, £he Rojd ilf 
uihich came out to meet him. 

The T. A. rightly leads Bhata (168, 1. 6), t. «. Bhafehora, the 
modem Rewa. B. also has (I« 311). Thenmne of the Raja, which is 
given at page 98 as Bhid, 'eoholusively proves that the right reading is 
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Bhata. Ha vras Bhidaohandra the Baghela Raja of Rowa. 

Ott page 94, 1 11, Eautit la called ** a dependency of Panna where 
also the right reading must be “ Bhata Eantit is now in Mirzapur 
district, on the road from Allahabad to Eewa, sixteen miles south of the 
former. (Th.). Arail, winch is mentioned on the same page, is now called 
Jalalabad and is very near ‘Bayak \ i.e , Prayag. (Elliot, Races, II. 104). 

V. 89, footnote 4 Firi&Ua adds that BVA Khuma, daughter of the late 
King, Saiyid 'Alavrd-din and chief lady of Husain 
Shah's household teastaTcencaplitB. 

Dom speaks of her as Sultan Husain^s ‘first consort, Malka Jchan’. 
(I. 62). She is said by P. (L 178, 1. 9) as well as the T. A. (166, 

L 12) to have been his or ^ fy ‘ his most honoured 

wife, Bibi Khunaa or BIhnnda \ B. speaks of her as his “ chief wife, 
Malilea-e-J eikan, Bibi Khiinsa." (Text, L 312=Tr. I. 412). Sir Wolseley 
Haig gives her name as Jaltla (C. H I HI 231 and 265), hut this seems 
to be founded on a misapprehension. P. says elsewhere that she was his 
ffaltla, (II 810, I. 6), or ‘lawful wife' and instigated him to invade 
Dehli. This word dJ». ig tised m the same sense in theT. A. also. It is 
there said that the Khan-i-* Azam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka went to Ahmadabad to 
visit bis sister who was the wife [dJ*.] of the Khan-i-Khanan ‘Ahdu-r- 
B al}im. (862, 1. 8 f. f.s=442 infra). In another place, Nizamu*d-d5n writes 
that the wife of Sultan Muzaffar n of Gujarat was the daughter of 
Jam ^lahu*d-din'8 unde. A man speaks of his wife periphrastioaBy as 
his or ‘that which is lawful to me’ (Bichardson). The author of 
the Mojosir-l-Vmard writes that the noble wife of Mir Abul M‘aali 

Khw&fl and mother of Ehan Jahan Bahadur was the foster-mother of 
'Autangzeb G. 791,1.8) ‘ Jalila ’is only an adjective or qualifying epithet 
signifying, ‘ exalted, glorious, noble.’ ^as very mnch the same 

meaning as 

or « .Ai “ Khunza*' or *‘Khunda”seemB to be a short form of 
“ Ehudawanda” or “ Khawan’da,” So, * Ehundg^ ’ is an abbreviation of 
“ Khudawandgar.” Ibn Ba^ta tells us that the name of the aaster of 
Sultan Muliammad Tnghlaq was Firuz Khunda, meaning, 'Vheureuse 
maitresee' or the ‘ Fortunate Lady ’ (Defr6mery, III 271). "We know from 
Baxani and Shams also that she was called “ Khudawandzada,” Iltutmish's 
wife is said by Minhaj to have been styled ' Khudatoanda-i'JabAn * after 
the accession of her son, Buknu-d-dm Piruz, to the throne. (T. N.Text, 
181, 1 6 f. f.). Piriahta states that the mother of Murtufa Nizam Shah 
of Ahmadnagar, who reigned from 1666 to 1689, was called ‘ Khunza 
Hnmayuu’, (H. 130 , 1 7). 

y.90, Z. 1. Leaving.. KuLb EMn Lodi cmd Khan J cthan„.. atMaghauli, 

I . himself [jBuhZtiZ] proceeded to Budaup 
M^ouli in Bom. (L 64) There are several places which hear this 
ame an it is not easy to dedde, bat this is, most probably, Salempur- 
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Majhaiili, which lies on the left bank' of the Little Gandak, about forty-ive 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur Lat 26°-17' N , Long, 83“-58' B (Th ) There 
are two contiguous villages which constitute one town Majhauli which u 
Hindu, lies on the north bank of the river and Salempur which is Muham- 
madan, on the south bank. (Hunter, I G IX. 218) Constable, 28 D b 
V. 91, Z. 6 from foot. He [BuWut} reigned during fhe space of thirZy- 

etght years, eight months and eight days. 

So also in the T. A. (169, 1 6), F (I 179, 1 2) and B. (J 8l2=Tr 410), 
but the calculation has not been worked out correctly The Sultan ascended 
the throne, as they themselves state, on the 17th of Bab‘i I 856 If he 
reigned for 88 yearS) 8 months and 8 days after that date, he must have 
died on the 26th of Zi-l-q‘ad 893 H But all those four authors put his 
death into 894 and also state that Sikandar ascended the throne on the 
17th of Sh'ab&n 894 H There must be an error somewhere If 894 H 
18 correct, one or 'other of the two statements — either the computation or 
the date of accession — must be wrong In the 0. H I , the Sultan is said to 
have died in the second week of July 1489 at page 236 and on 17th July 
at p 604 The latter date corresponds with 18th Sh'aban, 894 H. This 
^ would make the length of the reign 39 (lunar) years, 6 months and 1 day. 

The name of the place where Buhlhl died is given as ' Bala wall * (T 
A 169, 1 6), ‘ Bhadawdh’ (P I 179, 1 1), * Malawi’ here and ‘ Malawali ’ 
in Dr. Lee's copy of the MaMsan. (Dom, IT 96) Can it be * Mala wan 
a village very near Saket whioh is mentioned in the Post GfEloe Guide? 
According to the T. A and F , * Jalah* in ‘Aligarh was the place where 
Sikandar met his father’s coffin and was crowned, not where Buhlhl died. 
V. 93, I 12. Hubdrak Khan had fallen into Mulld KhaWs Tuinds. ' ' 

The diaoritioal point on the fourth letter is a copyist’s blunder and 
the right readmg is 0*^ malldhdn ‘boatmen,* as in the T. A (161, L 3), 
from which Ni'amatuUa has copied his account Similarly, at page 99, 1. 11 
infra, ‘ Mihtar Mulls Khan ’ is an error for Mihtar-t-ifallahdn, ‘ Chief of 
the boatmen ’ The fact that the man is there called ' Nayak ’ (loader, chief) 
and said to have commanded or steered the Sultan’s barge settles the point. 
Dom also has read it wrongly. (1. 67) - - “ 

V 93, 1. 14 Bat Ehid, Bajd ofPanna, had carried him of a prisoner. 

Here again, ‘Fonna’ is an error for ‘Bbata’. Mubarak Khan had 
been captured at Jhusi near Prayag and the Baja of Bhata was the ruler 
of Arail, which lies, like Jhusi, just opposite to Prayag There was no 
Bflja and no separate State, Kingdom or duefship of Fanna at thiS' 
time The State of Panna was founded by Hirde Sih, the son of Baja 
'ChhatarsalBundela, after Chhatarsal’s death in 1781 A 0 Hirde Sah had 
a short reign and died m 1788-9 (Irvine, Tjater Mughals, II. 241 ;>L G. 

8 n Panna Sec also my note on IV 461, 1 16) ' 

V 95, Z 2. Sultan Sikandar then penetrated as far as Phaphund 

belonging to Panna. 

Put JUi .jl •Ai-m the y. A.(l61, last Bne), ^.•V^’jnF. (LISI^LIS^ 
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and ‘Befiavand* m Dorn (L 58). In Dr. Lae’s Ms. oE the UakUzan-i- 
AfgTiani, Raja Bhid is said to have fled to Sirgaja and Sikandar to have 
advanced to ‘Behavond,’ a dependency of Bhattia. (Dorn. II. 95) 
may he an error by metathesis of the letters, for * Bahandu ’ or 
Bandiiu,.».fl* Bandhugarh (Lat 23°-41'N., Long E.), which lies about 
60 miles south of Rewa and was the name of the kingdom and also of the 
chief town of the Rajas of Bhata (I. G. VI. 358-9). The Tartkh-UDaudi 
states that the Raja was the ruler of Bhata and that the fort to which 
Sikandar afterwards laid siege was that of ** Bandhh, the strongest castle 
hk that district.” (E. D. IV. 462-3). ‘Abdulla has transcribed his account 
from the T. A., which is the original source of Ni'a^jitulla also, and this 
may indicate that in his copy of the T* A., the names were spelt as Bhata 
and Bandhu. Phaphiind is neither in Panna nor in Bhata. 

V. 97» 1. 10 from foot Sikandar himself marched on Friday, the 

6th Ramazan, 906 upon Dhulpiir. 

The week day is given correctly. The Julian correspondence, 26th 
March 1501 A C., teas a Friday. 

V. 98, 1. 3. [He] encamped for tvoo months on the hanks of the Asi or 
Mendhit where his people fell sick on account of the badness 
of (he water. 

This is the Asun or Ahsin, a small river which joins the Kuari, which 
is ttself a tributary of the Smdh or Betwa. The Asun rises in Lat. 25°-29' 
Nn-Long. 77®-88' B. It has a course of about 80 miles and is crossed by 
an easy ford on the road from Agra to Q-walior. (Thornton). The T. A. 
reads the other name as ' Mendaki’, which is said to mean in Sanskrit, 

‘ frog haunted.’ (B. Tr. L, 419 note). 

V.' 98, 1. 17. He raised the standard of war for the reductivn of the fort 
of Mandrail. 

Mandrul, also written Mandlaer, is now in Elarauli State. It lies 
about 12 mUea south-south-east of Karauli town. It is mentioned in the 
Ain (Tr.IL 190) and was the chief town of a Sarkar in Suba Agra. It is 
the ‘ Mandrel ’ of the L G. Atlas, 84 B 2 and Constable, 27 0 b. 
y. 9d, 1. 13. That tohtch is ‘Agra’, or ‘ tn advance*, is the preferable 
one. 

Mr. H.G. Keene mentions (Guido to Agra, p.l) another equally apocry- 
phal and factitious derivation of the name of the town from “ Agur, a salt 
pan, the soil bemg brackish and muoh salt having been made here in old 
times by evaporation But if Agra was captured, as the contemporary 
poet Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salman states, in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim of 
Ghazni about 1080 A 0., all that is said here about it must be a fiction, a 
(SooB.D.IV.522). The Emperor Jahangir also quotes a couplet relating 
to Agra from the Qflslda of &i8 poet. (T J. 2, L 7 f . f .) But the place taken 
by Ibrahim was, perhaps, Agrowah (g. ©., L G. V. 91). 

99, 1. 1 from foot One of the able shiolars of Htnd has traced the 

date [of the great earthquake of 911 77.] in the 
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toord *Ka^* 

The point of this cbronograni hes in the fact that one of the meanings 
of is * deadly, fatal* and signifies * death, fate, doom* (Richard- 
son). The week-day is stated to have been Sunday and the date 3rd Safar, 
911 H. The Jalian correspondence 6th July, 16(^ was a Sunday 

V 100, 1 14 He teas aUaoked by the Rajd of Qtoalior in an anibuscade 

at ChatauHir, about <en Koa from that place. 

‘ ChanSwar’ in the T. A. (165, 1 5 f f 0 and ‘ Janwar* in F (I. 183, 
last lin^. It is the * Ohatiawar ’ of the 2}n, (Tr II 187) It may be 
Jatwar or Jetwar, which lies north of (Jwahor 

V 100, Z. 6 from foot In 912 H. . the Sultan toent towarde the fort 

of Atoantgar 

This is the * Unfgar’ of the Ain (Tr. II, 190), where it is entered as 
a mdkal m Sarlkdr Mandlaer and stated to have had a stone fort, below 
which flowed the river Chambal It is called Dtgir, Ontgir, Untgir, 
Awantgarh, Hanwantgarh and Himmatgarh also It is now in the State 
of KarSnli, 28 miles south-west of the town of Kar^nb, at the southern 
mouth of the Pamar Pass, which is between Narwar and Gwalior (Oun- 
ningham, Arch Surv Rep II, 328-880) Lat 26‘*-6' N., Long E, 
It is shown as ‘ Utgarh * in the I. G. Atlas, PI 84 E 2 
V. 101, I 23. [He ordered] that (hey should destroy (he idol temples 
and raise mosques %n (hetr places 

The word employed here in the T. A. (166, 1. 9 f. f ) is and B (L 
820, 1 14) and F (I 184, 1. 13) have copied it But the words used by ^ 
these authors in coimection with the similar destruction of the temples of 
Mandrael are vT 3 (T A 166, 1 8;B.I 319, Tr 420;F L183, L 
10 f f ). Sir H Elliot has rendered as ‘ fire-altars ’ m his Essay on 
‘ Fireworship m Qpper India’ and pressed this ambiguous reference into 
his service to support the theory that there were large colonies of fire-wor- 
shippers, i e 2k>roa8tnsns, in the Punjab so late as the 15th Christian 
century (568 %nfra). But is loosely used for a Christian church, a 
Jewish synagogue and any pagan temple^ and Richardson and the Ghxasu- 
l-Lughat give all these meanings It is inserted here only as a synonym of 

‘idol house*. xg ogeJ for Hindu temples by Muhammad Saqi 
m his account of the destruction of the Hmdu temples of Haidarabad 
and Parli by Aurangsib. {Maa8tr~t‘*Alamgiri, 285, 1 14; 428, 1 4) 
BilSdun uses the word for ‘ churches* and ‘ synagogues’ He speaks of 
Olji pit J cfjUJi " the churches of the Nasarenes 

and the Jews and the fire-temples of the Magians.” (Beinaud, Fragments 
Ared>es et Per sans, 171, 1 10). Ranking in his translation of B states 
that Sikandar " destroyed all the idol temples and churches ot the place’* 
(Tr. I, 420), but churches cannot be nght 

V 102, 1 15 Sultan St7eandar*s pt'oceedings at EatJcant, Lucknow^ 
Hagor and LesuSheopur 
<J8 
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‘ Lesi-Sheopur’ must be an error for * Sni-Snpur/ and so it is "written 
in the T. A. (Text, 169, 1. 12 and also at 104 infra). ‘ Shi-Snpur * is again 
mentioned at 88B irdi'a B. vrrites the name as * Shi Snpar ’ (1. 321, 1. 4 If. 
=Tr. L 454) and F.’s spelling is at* iSivpiir] (1. 186, 1. B). It must be 
‘ Sheopur ^ on the western boundary of (3-walior State, towards the Jaipur 
territhry. I. G. Atlas, 88 B 2. Lat. 2B‘’-38' N , Long. 76°-48' B. Lahair is 
Lahar (1, 17) in Gwalior State, six miles east of the right bank of the 
Sindh. It is about BO miles west of Kalpi, 85 miles south-east of 5.gra and 
60 east of Gwalior. Lat. 26°-12'' N., Long. 78°-59' B (Th.). Constable, 27 
D b Sheopur is stated at 104 infra to hove been not very far from 
Awantgarh, which is in Imt. 26‘’-6' N., Long. 77®-0' E. Sheopur was a 
small Rajput principality upto 1816 A. 0. when it was absorbed by 
Daulat Eao Sindia. (Th. 885) 

V. 103, Footnote. [Sultan Ibrahim] appointed Shaikhzdda Manjhur to 

the government of Chanderi and gave the office of 
peshioa to Sultan Muhammad, grandson of the King 
of Mdliod. 

in E. (1. 189, last line), but in the T. A. (176, 1. 16) and 
* Munjoo * in Dom (I. 73). 1 he correct form is Manjhu Manjhu, literally 
signifies “ middle’* and is generally given to a son who is neither the young- 
est nor the eldest in the family. Thus the renowned Gujarat saint, Shah 
*Alam, who was the eleventh of twelve male children, was famiUarly 
known as Miyan Manjhu or Miyan Manjhla. [Mirdt-i^Sikandaru Tr. 
Bayley, 188 2?ote). The father of the author of the Mxrdt-i'Sxkandari 
was known as Shaikh Manjhu. (Bayley, ibid, B9, 4B4). The second son 
-H.]of Sultan NaBiru-d-din Ehaiji also was known as Miyan Manjhla. 
(T. A. B71, 1. 1 ; E. II. 260, L 5 f .f .). Ki*amatulla has borrowed the whole 
sentence from the T. A. and Dorn’s rendering of it is undoubtedly wrong, 
but Sir Henry Blhot’s is almost equally exceptionable, as it implies that 
Sultan Muljammad was the Peshiod and Shaikhzada Manjhu the governor. 
This is putting the wrong side foremost. What the T. A. says is ; 

tR” “ He entrusted to the Shaihh-zada Manjhu the watch and 
ward of the castle of Chanderi and ihe PeshtodsTiip of the Prince Muham- 
mad Khan, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln of Malwa”. E. states that 
‘ Machhu ’ was given the wardenship of the fort and the WaTcdlat of 
the Prince It is dear that Manjhu was the Peehtcd, i. e. the executive 
authority de fatdo, the Pnnce being only a puppet, figure-head or faineant. 
The word Peshwd is used here in the same sense as and I ar© 

used by Baihaqi and as (Zif. little father) is by the Timuride his- 
torians, for the guardian, protector, adviser or administrator on behalf of 
a pnnce, who on account of his youth, incapacity, or for some other reason 
is unable or forbidden to manage his own affairs. E.’s statement that 
Ma^hu was the TPo/etl, i, e. deputy, regent or repreBeutative of the 
Prince leaves no doubt that it wap he who was the Peshtoa. Elsewhere, 
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the T. A says that Fath Khan the son of ‘Azam Humayun ShSrwani 
was appointed as the WaJetl and Pe^ca of the Prmce Jalal KhSn, brother 
oJL Ibrahim Lody. (173, L 8 f, f.) 

This usage is of ancient atandmg. Barani deplores the circumstance 
that a wretch like Kafur became *Peshwa of the Kingdom’ and 

all-powerful minister durmg the last five years of *Alan-d-din*s reign 
(Text, 337, 1 12). Perhaps the error is only clerical or typographical and 
what Sir Henry wrote was “ He gave 7ttm [Manjhh] the office of Peshwa 
to Sultan Muhammad ” The insertion of the pronoun will set it right 
V 109, 1 . 16 TJie tribe of Sarioanis, tcho are no better than sellers of 
dogs 

Ihis epithet of revilement is founded on a pun on the tnbal designa- 
tion The ‘Sarbanis’ or ‘Sarbanis ’ are so called after their ancestor, Sarban. 
The original phrase is given in the T A 241, as Sarbant-t- 

Sagbant, a vituperative jingle formed by altering only a single letter. 
Oaptain Wood says that the Uzbegs as well as the Afghans “ dread above 
every other opprobrions stigma the epithet of dog-seller ” (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, Ed. 1841, p 291) 

y. 112 , 1 10. Nearly all were slain wWi the exception of a very small 
nunfber ofKipchi horsemen 

The right reading may be * Qipcfexqi ’ or ‘ Qipchaqi ’. But it is more 
probably ‘ Tipchaqi’ or ‘ Tupchaqi’, as at 184 infra Asp-i-Tipc3ibq is 
generally used, says Mrs Beveridge, for well-trained horses of good 
breed, fine cavalry mounts. ' Tip ’ is said to mean * movement ’ and 
Erskme thinks that the horses are so called because thuy are taught spemal 
paces. But other meanings are also assigned to the word, vis, good roadsters 
or round bodied or swift horses.” (B. N. Tr. 38 note) Jauhar says that “ the 
peculiar quality or virtue of all Ttpudhak horses ’’ is that even when 
severely wounded or hamstrung, they bnng the nder safe to the camp, 
elthon^ they afterwards die, and he tells a story in illustration of it. 
(Memoirs, Tr Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 4) 

V. 113, 1 19 He sent Ehujdja Mifoeeam ,, in rescue Begam Mariam 
Mdkani from her dangerous position. 

All this is inaccurate and muddled. BZhwaja Mu'azzam was the half- 
brother of Hemida Banu or Minam Makani-^he mother of Akbar“but 
she had not become Humayun 's wife at all at this time. She was married 
to him only in 948 H —some two years after the battle of Ohausa. The 
lady captured was Bega (or Beks) Begam, afterwards known as Hajji 
Begem Khwaja Mu'ai^zam was not itt,the Emperor’s service at this time, 
nor did ho “ saonflce his life ” on the occasion. Ho lived long after- 
wards, went mad and was imprisoned by Akbar’ a commands The men 
who were killed at this time were Baba Jalair and Tardi Beg Knch Beg. 
(A. N. L 169, Tr. 843 , 203 infi’a note). The man who helped Humayun 
at Chausa was the water-carrier tfizam, not Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
Gbasnavi, as here stated. The latter came to the Emperor’s rescue after 
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tKe rout at Qanauj in the year following, 

V. 118, 1. 4 from foot Auapiciom omans. 

This story is told with variations relating to time as well as place 
and the order in which the three men were aocosted, by later writers. The 
T. A. puts the event into 961 H., which is demonstrably wrong, as 
Eihwaiidamir who relates it here died in 942 H. during Humayun’s 
return march from Gujarat. (F. 1. 215, 1. 3 The order of the names 
in Nizamu-d-din’s account is Danlat, Murad and S‘adat, not Murad, 
Daulat and S'adat as in the text. F.^s version is a mere repetition of 
Nizamu-d-din’s with all his errors. (1.243, 1. 2 1 f.). Abnl Fa?l closely 
follows the ITttmdt/ttn Ndfna of Khwandamir. (A.N I 357. Tr. I 642). 
Sir Wolseley Haig has been misguided, as usual, by F. (C. H. 1. IV. 66). 
V. 123, I 6 According to the diffet'ent dandards of gold^ (ha ranks 
of cdl the people tcere divided wfo twelve orda's or 

arrows. 

Khwandamir is referring to the ‘ Barahbam * standard of assaying 
gold, which Abnl Fazl explains thus, ** The highest degree of purity (for 
gold) is called in Persia ‘ dahdahl * {i. e, ten out of ten), but they do not 
know over ten degrees of fineness; in India, it is called barakidni, as 
they have twelve degrees. Formerly, the Eitn which is a gold coin current 
m the Deccan was thought to be pure and reckoned at ten degrees, but 
His Majesty has now fixed it as 8i, and the round, small gold dindr of 
*Alau-d-din which was considered to be twelve degrees now turns out to 
he ten and a half.” (Atn, Tr. I. 18). Abul Fazl means that the standard 
of purity had been considerably raised by Akbar and the metal refined 
more thoroughly. 

y, 124, t. 4. The Sharhat-Khdna^ 8uji-Khdna, the digging of canals 
etc.. . . tterc comprised in the 3bi department 
Eea'd ^ BncbxTdmna*, the Tuiid synonym for " Abdar Khana,”* "Water 
Department*. The Sucht was the officer in charge of the water specially 
reserved for the use of the sovereign. (B. N. Tr, 836 and 651) The 8u(M 
was sometimes called * Sharbatdar* or ‘Sharbatchi’ and both these terms 
are also employed at tunes as euphemistical periphrases for the Keeper 
of the royal "Winecellar (or ‘Sharahdar)*. Abul Fazl, however, draws a 
dirtinction between the ‘ Suchi-khana* and the ‘Sharbat-khana*. (A. N. L 
360; Tr. 1. 647 ; IH 251«Tr. 863). 

y. 124, 1 . 2 from foot Khatoarnaq and Sawdr, fhe palaces of Bahrdm. 

Khawarnag^jj^ and 8idtr Jt-^ [not Satrir] were the names given 
to the palaces built by ITuman Ibn Mnndhir for Bahramgor. They are 
described in Nizamih Masnavi, called the * Haft Paikar {Khamsah, 
Bombay Hth. 1260 H. Part IV, p. 14). They lay two or three miles to the 
oast of Najaf. ’Khawamak’ is derived by Doctor Andreas from the 
Avesto Etwarna, “ with a beantiful roof ” and by Vnllers from Khdwar- 

7^’ ^’easting”. ‘ SadSr * is said to be a corruption of “ XJkhaidir,” 

CSoutsma, n, 982; Lestrange, L. S. C, 76), 
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V 133, I 10 The carriages {gardun) and morlars {deg) and small 

guns (topakchiyan) taere placed tn fhe centre 
The true meaning of * topakchiyan ’ must be not ‘small guns,* but 
‘matohlock-men’ or ‘musketeers*, or gunners, -who are said only a few 
lines higher up (182 supi'a) to have numbered 5000. The forms, ‘ Topchi * and 
‘Tufangdar’ occur in ‘Abbas (E D IV 416) andMushtaqi {Ib 551) 

‘ Tupak ’ IS a diminutive of ‘Tup * and ‘ Tufang * is a secondary form of 
' Tupak*, the ‘ p ’ having been changed into ‘ f * as usual in Arabic 
V. 138, Z 3. Jauhar was appointed collector of the milage of Haibatpur. 

There are several places called BLaibatpar, but there can be bttle doubt 
that this IS Haibatpur-Patti, 27 miles north-east of Kasur and ten miles 
west of the Biyas Constable, 26 Ab “ The antiquity of the town,** writes 
Cunningham, “ is proved by the number of burnt bncke and old wells 
which lie about the town The old dry wells were noted more than three 
hundred years ago by Jauhar and the profusion of bricks struck Bumes, 
(Punjab and Bokhara, II 9) *’ (A. (3- L 201). 

Dowson has reproduced here the translation of Major Stewart, but 
it is not very reliable Mr. Erskine has some very hard things to say about 
it in an annotated copy which is in the British Museum. “ It is **, he 
remarks, “ no translation at all. It is full of errors It adds, takes away, 
alters. It is not trustworthy and one does him no injustice in pronounc- 
ing him ignorant of the history of the manners of the times, ignorant of 
the geography of the country, ignorant of the language, ignorant of the 
duty of a translator. ** (Rieu, Catalogue, I 246) 

V 139,1 14 He [Bumi KMn[had a slave named Khalafcd .. uihom 

he so flogged that the toeals were visible upon hts body 
Neither Abn-1-Fazl nor any of the other cbroniclers makes any 
reference to this ruse, and stories of such pretended quarrel and desertion 
m consequence of ill-treatment are only too common The oldest example 
IS the Zopyrus tale in Herodotus (III 154-8) Sextus Tarquinius is said 
to have got into Gabii by a similar device (Livy, I 58) and Julian is 
credited with the employment of an identical stratagem durmg his 
Persian campaign Alberuni has an analogue in connection with Kianik 
orBIanishka (Sachau*s Tr. 11, 11, B.D 11, 11) and this is also found 
in ‘Awfi’s storehouse of historical and unhistonoal anecdotes (E. D. 
n 170) Abul Pazl speaks of Kamran having availed himself of the trick 
to seise Lahore soon after the accession of Humayun (A N I 126 , Tr. I, 
290) Tavernier was told that Oaulatabad had been taken by Shah Jahan 
only after such a device had been employed (Travels, Tr. Ball I 143) 
and Nisamu-I-Mulk Isaf Jah is said to have practised it in his contest 
with ‘Alam ‘Ah Khan for the supremacy of the Dekkan in 1720 A. C. 
(Irvine, AIM 266) Jauhar may have lent too easy credence to some 
popular rumour and the tale is, most probably, apocryphal 

V 141, Z. 18 Defeat of Humayun at CJMpa-ghat 

This hec^ding is not in Stewart, and the place-name ‘ Chupa * does 
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not occur anywhere in his version. Dom calls the village ‘ Shhya * (I. p. 
118) and the Makhzan reads the name as ‘ Shataya ’ (B. D. IV . 870 note), but 
no such place as * Ohhpa ", ‘ Shhya * or ‘ Shataya " can be now traced on the 
maps. The exact date of the battle is given only by Abul Farf. It was 9th 
gafar, 946 H t£. 26th June 1^9 A. 0 (A. N 1. 159=Tr. 344). Mr. Beveridge 
gives 7th June, but it must be an inadvertent error or misprint for ^th, 
which is the date given by Erskine (H. B. H. II. 173). 

V. 144, 1 16. At length, some of the Gamp colour-men who were on 
the look-oxctfo)' him tied their turbans together 
This is Stewart’s renderingof the word used, and Dowson finds fault 
with it on the ground that ‘ Tughbanan ’ means ‘ nobles of the Thgh banner.’ 
But this cannot be correct, as Shanrau-d-din Muhammad Ghasnavi'^.the 
man who is referred to — was not a noble at all at this time, but a common 
soldier of no note in Kamr^’s service He owed his subsequent rise in fact 
to the service rendered by him on this occasion. Abul Fazl in speaking of 
the event says ; ‘ One of the soldiers L-] who had been saved from out 
of the whirlpool came there and seizing His Majesty’s sacred hand, drew 
him up ” (A. N Tr. I 854=Text, 1, 166, I. 17). Compare also the T. A., 
205 infra). 

V. 145, Z 3. Battle of Kip chak 

The darra or pass of Qibchaq is also called ‘ Ohardar’ or * Chihardar’ 
and bea south-east of the “ Dandanshikan Pass ” (Erskine, Memoirs of 
Babur, 139 note). The Chahardar and Dandanshikan Passes are both 
shown in Constable, Pi. 22 C c and 22 B c. The Chardar Pass is also 
marked on Yule’s Map to Wood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus and 
in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 8. 

V. 146, Z. 21. From Par wan we proceeded to Kdhamrud. 

Kahmard lies north-west of KAbul in a valley not far from the Dan- 
d&nshikwi Pass. (Erskine, Memoirs of Babur, 199 note; Ibid, H B. H. II. 
884). Kahmard is marked on Holdich’s Map to the Gates of India. Parwon 
lies eight miles north of Oharikar. jSjibmard is 6600 feet above sea-level. 
(Wood, Journey, Ed Yule, 132) 

V. 165, Z. 8 from fool, {Mtazzurd-din MvJiammad 8dm] marched 

from Peshawar on Thursday, the 26th of the 
said month {BctFi I, 602 

This date is ^ven only in the Tdrtkh-fAlfi. As the Julian correspond- 
ence of the Hisabi date, 9th November 1206 A. C. was a Wednesday, the 
25Ui must be the Buyyat or Eildli date. 

V. 166, Z. 2 from foot. The fort of Kdlwar [was taken by ^Aldurd-dtn], 
This * Kalwar ’ [Kalor or Galor] is really Jdlor. The real name of the 
I^a was neither ‘ Kathar Deo’ nor ‘Nahr Deo’, but ‘Kanhat Deva’ or 
^^uhad Deva*. He was a Chauhw of the Somgara branch of that tribe. 

vernacular forms of ‘ Krishna.* The compiler of the 
^ heard this story of Gulbihisht from some Bajput 

uard or Bhatj in attendance on Akbar. P. has copied it from the Alfi (J. 
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118, L 4 f. f.) and Hojji Dabir has also got it. (Z W 788, 1 21). It is not 
quite correct to say (as in the Footnote) that “ Barani does not record 
these events.” He does mention Siwana as well as Jalor in the list of 
'Alau-d-dln’s conquests which is given ih the T F (828, 1 14) 

V. ITS, I S The place teas held by Rai Surjan toho had bought it of 
Stjjaz Khan, a servant of Salim Khan {Islam Shah) 

B. calls the slave or servant Sangram. (n 81, 1 7, Tr. 25) Abul FasI 
speaks of him ds Jajhir Khan (A. N. IE 87=Tr. 188), and Nizamu-d-din 
as Hajji Khdn. (260 tnfra), 

V. 178, Z. 17 Khicaja Mu^m JJaraia urns raised to (he office of 

diioan of {he household {of Babur] 

Here Nizamu-d-din Ahmad’s father IS said to have been "Diwan-i- 
Buyhtat” under Babur. Dowson renders the phrase as above Mr. Beveridge 
translates " Mir-i-Buyutat ” as ‘Barrack-master’ at A N. Tr.I 496, but at 
page 638 of the same volume, his rendering of the identical expression is 
‘OiHcer in charge of buildings’, while it is ‘ Master of Works’ and ‘ Director 
of Buildings ’ in his Translation of the T J, (I 22, 46 and IT 61) Mr. 
Irvine, whose opinion on all such questions is worthv of respect states 
that the “ Buyiitatt belonged to the Khan Saman’s or Lord Steward’s 
Department, had charge of the Crown buildings and Government town 
lands {Nazitt), , kept the Lord Steward’s account, took possession of 
confiscated property and escheats and was collector of the Jtsya or poll- 
tax.” (J. B. A. S 1910, p. 960) 

V 179, Z. 7 from foot He [Htzamu-d'dan] accomplished 1200 miles by 

forced marches The Wakfai-i-Mushtaki says 
that the party completed the distance of 600 Kos 
in twelves days, i e at the rate of 100 miles n 
day 

The ATos meant IS not the pucca hos of two miles, but the short one of 
1^ miles NizamU-d-din’s march was from Ahmaddbad to Lahore The 
distance between these two places by the not very direct Bajputana Bail- 
way route is about 860 miles Dehli is about 650 miles by rail from 
Abmadabad and Lahore is about 800 miles from Dehli An average of 
seventy miles a day lor picked camels would not be very extraordinary. 
Lahore is in Lat. 31 “-33' N , Long 74“-l6' E Ahmadabad in Lat 28“5' 
N», Long. 72“-86' B , which is a map distmice of about 680 miles only and 
a road distance of about 840. 

V. 180, Z 19 {^Jbid Khan] went before Jahangh' only in itoo sheets, one 
tcrapped round his waist and the other round his head, 
as if prepared for bunal, accompanied by several 
TaTaya Mughals. 

” Takiya Mughals” has no meaning, and the reading is founded on 
a misconstruction of the author’s woids The statement is really -derived 
from the Maasiru-l-Umara, but what is said there is this 
juT ^ (L 663, 1 8 If ). 
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“ He -witfidrew from worldly affairs and presented himself at the Court 
of Jahangir, with a body of Mnghals, wearing only a cap [v*^] on the 
head and with a shrond [wrapped round the body, instead of a turban and 
the customary garments].” The '^agia was a skull-cap worn under or in 
stead of the turban and the purpose of donning this extraordinary garb 
was to proclaim his state of utter despair and determination to die rather 
than submit to such injustice or indignity. This appeara to have been a 
not uncommon practice and we are told elsewhere in the Maasir and by 
‘Abid Khan’s father Nizamu-d-din Ahmad also, that during the Bengal 
discontents in 989 H , the followers of Baba Elan Qaqshal shaved off the 
hair of their heads, put on ‘ high [Mughal] caps ’ and roamed 

about the city of Gaur. (M U. I 392, 1. 8; T. A. 354, 1. 7=415 infra and 
note , B IL 280, last line ; Tr. Lowe,. II. 288) ; wide also my note on Vol. 
m. 285, 1. 16). 

V. 180, 1. 4 from foot. Mvhammad Sharif [the son-in-laio of 'JUd 

Khan] toas afterioards appointed hajib {cham- 
hei'latn) of Haidarabad. 

‘ Hajib * has many meanings and it is used here not for a ‘ Chamber- 
lain but for a confidential agent, envoy, diplomatic representative or 
minister reddent at the Court of a feudatory or independent prince. 
The ‘ strong fortress’ of which Muhammad Sharif was appointed gover- 
nor was that of Anki-Tanki. (M. U. 1. 664, 1. 5). 

V. 186, 1 18. The breadth of Hindustan from Kashmir to the hills of 
Bariijh (Broach ) ... is 800 Kos Hdhi ... ,the breadth 
from the hills of Kamaun to the boi'ders of the DeTchin 
amounts to 1000 Hdhi Kos. Its length from Hindu Koh 
to ... . Orissa, from west to east, is 16S0 kos . . ..At the 
present time, , . . Hindustan contains 3200 towns, and 
upon each toum there are dependent 200, 600, 1000 or 1600 

villages. The whole yields a revenue of 640 Krors 

Murddi tankas 

Here ‘ breadth ’ is used for what we call ‘ length ' and vice versa, 
The figures are themselves gratuitous conjectures and of little or no scienti- 
fic value. The Hdhi Kos of 5000 gaz of 41 fingers each has been reckoned 
at about 2i miles. (Elliot, Races, II. 177-8, 194, Yule, Hob. Job s v). ^0 
Hahi Kos would be therefore equal to, at least, 2000 miles, 1000 Hdhi 
kos to 2600 miles and 1680 legal kos to, at least, 2100 miles. The exaggera- 
tion here is obvious, when it is remembered that the total length of India 
(from Peshawar to Cape Comorin) is only 1900 miles and the maximum 
breadth about 1500 miles. 

The number of villages is also absurdly over-estimated. Each town 
is said to have had lOO, 500, 1000 or 1500 villages dependent upon it. Even 
if we take the second of these figures as the mean and leave out the drop- 
sical number 1500, (as it does not occur on some manuscripts), the average 
total for AkbariB Empire would be 1,600,000. This is incredible, as the 
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aggregate number of villages in th’e whole of the Indian sub-continent is 
only about 730,000 It should be also remembered that only a very small 
part of Southern India was included m Akbar’s Empire 

For the meaning of Muradt tango, see my article in Num Supp No. 
to the J. A S B (1917), pp. 80-97 

V. 187, Z 11 from foot Several of the nobles took part mih Mdhdi 

Khtoaja 

fil-i ljLC* (198, 1. 9 f f ) “ They all went to the Salam 
I. e. the levee or Court of Mahdi Khwaja [with the object of paying their 
homage to him]” Abul Fazl says that Mir Elhalifa forbade the Khw^a to 
appear at the Darbar and also prohibited every one from visiting him. 
( A. N. L 117=Tr I 277) Mahdi BChwaja was not, as Dowson says, the son- 
in-law of Babur, but his brother-in-law, the husband of his eldest sister, 
Blanzada Begam The word is used ambiguously for both these 
relationships (See A N Tr I Additional Notes, p idi and II 163 Note). 
V. 187, last line. The Mdhdi teas considered tobe a man of suspicious 
temperament 

iy (193, L 4 f f.) which means that a suspicion of 

insanity attached to him People suspected him of not bmng quite in his 
right mind. 

V. 188 , 1 B *0 Tajik, the red tongue uses its sharp point to no purpose ’ 
jL (198, 1 2 f f ). “ The red tongue gives the green 

head to the winds” A foolish speech or indiscreet wagging of the 
tongue results in the ruin of the green-hom who is guilty of it This 
proverbial expression occurs also in the T. J (Text, 826, 1 20, Tr II 287) 
It IS an allusion to the fate, of the parrot in the Tutxnama of Nak^bi, a 
collection of Oriental tales and apologues, founded on the Sanskrit Shvdta 
Saptati, ‘The Seventy Tales of a Pairot’ Mahdi Khwaja warned 
Nizamu-d-din’s father that if he blabbed or repeated what ho had heard 
by chance, his head would not stand on his shoulders. 

V 192, I 4 The imperfectly armed QujaraUs, through fear of the 
arrows, dared not venture far from the camp 
C?*- (196,1 11) The (Jujaratis were not tmperfecUy 
armed. They were armed with swords and daggers, which cannot do any 
execution from a distance and are of use only in a close combat or hand to 
hand fight. They were not expert archers or matchlockmen like the Mu- 
ghals. The Persian correspond, says Mr Irvine, “ to the French 

‘ armes blanche’, which include swords, duelds, battle-axes, spears and 
daggers.” (Army of the Indian Mughals, 79) He cites the saying, ‘ The 
sword is better than the dagger, the spear better than the sword, and the 
bow and arrow better than the spear ’ (Ibid, 90) 

" Sungar ” (1. 5 f f ) is correctly ‘ Songadh,’ * Glolden Fort ’. {Mirat-i- 
Sikandart, 279, 1. 9 , FazluUa's Tr 191) 

V. 193, Z 13 A person came forward in a friendly way and gave 
information {of the intended nodMmal attaclc[ 

U 
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•juT 0 \j ^ o'**! 15 ***=^ (197, 1 3). 'A person took his station 
on the road [along which the Emperor was passing], like one mxng for 
justice ’ The writer is allnding to or the custom of * Crying 

Dohai’ or proclaiming one’s gnevance publicly and vociferously demand- 
ing its redress— Complaint by Ontery,’ — as it is called by the old English 
travellers in India. (Hohson Jobson, s. v. Doai). It is stated by a panegyrist 
of Sikandar Lody that “ if any one who had been oppressed demanded 
justice when he was out riding, he immediately demanded who the peti- 
tioner was, on which the ofiSoials in attendance would take him by the band 
and do their best to give him satisfaction.” {TarlkTi-i-Daiidi in E. D. IV. 
448). *AbbM Khan also states that when Shir Shah was besieging Raisin, 
“ the widows of the chief men of Chanderi waited for him on the roadside, 
and cried out for justice ” against Puran Mai, who had “ slain their 
husbands and enslaved their daughters ”, threatening to “ accuse him 
hereafter on the Day of Resurrection, if he did not redress their wrongs”. 
iTartkTi-i-8Tiir Shahi, Ibid. 401-2). 

Abul Fazl’s account is that the person who sought redress, was an 
old woman whose son had been taken prisoner and she gave the infor- 
mation in the hope of obtaining his release (A. N. I. 136=Tr. I. 809) 
and Gulbadan also calls her * a woman ’. (H. N. 89=Tr. 132). 
y. 194, 1. 7 from foot [Humdiiun] repaired with 600 men to this place 

[Champdner] 

The text has (197, 1. 8 f.f.) i, e. three hundred and it is correct. 
(A. N. I l37=Tr, I. 312). B. cites a contemporary chronogram which 
shows that the exact date of the capture of Champaner was 9th Saf ar 942 
H. The carious thing about this ‘ Tarikh ’ is that the words y ^ 

indicate not only the year, as in other chronograms, (50 +6 +300+5 +200+ 
90+H)+201 +2+6+4=942), but the day and month also. (Text, I 347) 
y 197, 1. 13. Ohaeanfar who was one of his ^Askari's] companions and 
foster-brother of Kasim Khan. 

According to the text (198, 1. 2 f.f.), he was the foster-brother of the 
Mirza (‘Askari), himself and the real brother of Mahdi Q^im Khan, which 
is correct. See also B. IL 126, l.=129 , Ain, Tr. 1. 320 note. Abti-1-Pa?l says 
Ghazanfar was a servant of Mirza Yadgar Nasir and deserted with 300 
horse to Bahadur. (A. N, I 143, Tr. 320). Dowson renders the words which 
Ghazanfar uttered sotto woce, as “ So thou art, but not for thyself ”. But 
in the Text, they are given as which really mean: “ So 

thou mayst be, but thou art not thyself ”, i. e. Thou art not in thy senses, 
thou art drunk. 

y. 198,^19 Mtrea *Aslkari . . made a show of fighting. 

(199, 1. 3). “ Mirza Askari struggled like an animal 
which is being slaughtered, made some desperate and unavailing efforts 
or oonvT^ve movements like those of an animal under the knife of the 
utcher The phrase is used in this sense in the Maasir-i-Alamgtrt 
ex , 8,1.2 f.f ; 299, 1 3 f, f.). Mr, Irvine says it is used for a feeble and 
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purposeloffl attacli or defence wMcE is not carried home. (A! I M 239). 

V 198, Z. 25. But before Mtrza ‘AsJcart retreated from Ahmadabad, 
the newsiortters and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor information cdnut ' AsTtari's hostile designs] 

The words in the text are j oljl- (199, 1.16). 

A according to Hichardson, is " a person who makes his 

words suit his purpose, a deceiver, cheat or knave ” The author means that 
they were backbiters and calumniators ^Ij are not * reporters’, but 
persons who are waiting or watching for an opportunity of making mis- 
chief, strife-mongers, seekers of occasions for creating dissensions, adven- 
turers who find their cue in fishing in troubled waters The word for 
‘reporter’ is Nizamu-d-din writes as a partisan of ‘Askari His 

father had been ‘Askan’s Vazir. 

V. 199, ZB It ts said that Kalan Beg had built for himself a Chinese 
‘ house of great elegance. . 

Ay (V t <1- (199, 1 6 f f ) Dowson suggests that this 
‘ Chinese house ’ was so called because it was built of enamelled tiles 
(Vm xxvn). But it was, more probably, a fine collection of old porcelain 
vases, jars, etc. The taste for collecting these works of art is of very long 
standingiu the Bast Baihaqi says that t^Jj*** two hundred 

vessels of Old Chinese and Faghfuri porcelain” were among the presents 
sent by Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazna to the Khalif. (Text, B16, last line). 
Barbosa says of the wealthy Moor merchants of Keynel, [Bander near Surat], 
that in their " well-kept and well-fumiehed ” houses, they have many 
shelves, all round the front room, which are " filled with fair and noh por- 
celain of new styles ”. (Tr. Dames L 147-8) Jahangir also frequently uses' 
(/^for Chinaware or Chinese poroelam (T J. Text 100, 1 8 f f ; 
168, 1 17, 187, 1. 7 f. f ). We are told in the Madsir-i-Alarngin also that 
in 1088 H., Muhsin Khan wm appointed ‘ Darogha ’ or Curator of the 
Gldni Khana, » e of the Impenal Collection of Chma which successive 
Great Mughals had assiduously brought together 
V. 199, Z 14. When Sultan Bahadur was defeated, he sent away Muham- 
mad Zaman MirsM to Bind, in order that there might be 
no difficulty about him 

But what the text says is 0 1*1 Jl*- ^ (199, last line), “ that having 

gone there (to BOndustan), ho might throw affairs into confusion or create 
disturbances ”. And this must be the real meaning, as we are told imme- 
diately below, that he actually did so and attempted to seize Labor in 
Kamran’s absence (cf. also B. I. 848 ; Tr. 456) Dowson seems to have read 
I* instead of I *1. Abu-1-Fazl says that Muhammad Zaman “ went to 
Labor to stir up a commotion there ”(A N. I 132=Tr 803) 

V 199, Z. 7 from foot. The Emperor \Bnmayun] marched against 

him [Shir Khan] on the 14th Safar 942 B. 

The year is wrongly stated. It was 944 H. (P. I 216, 1 20). The 
siege of Chunar began very soon after Humayun’s arrival there on thq 
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Uth Sh'aban 944. (See note on Vol. V, 1. 139 ante). Humayun tooU Cliam- 
paner on 9th Safar 942 H. (See note on V. 194, 1. 7 ante). 

V. 201, I, 6 from foot. The Emperor [Humayun] . changed the 

name of the city of Qaur to Jannatabad. 

All the Timhrian chroniclers make this statement and Prof. Qanhngo 
repeats* it (Sher Shah, 178), but it does not appear to bo correct, as the 
name, Jannatabad appears on the coins of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din ‘Azam 
Shah of Bengal, who ruled from 792 to 799 H. (1389-1896 A C.) (H. N 
Wright, I. M. 0. IT p. 1B6 , Thomas, C P. K D. 163). But it may bo said 
that neither Humayun, who ordered Gaur to be called Jannatabad, nor any 
of his historians knew or could have known anything about the coins of 
‘Azam Shah or the new name which he had given to his capital. Pirishta 
states that Humayun altered the name try- 1* y, because ‘ Gaur ’ 

means * grave ’ and had unpleasant or ill-omened associations with' death 
and burial (I. 217, 1 7) But this explanation is not found anywhere else 
and seems to be a gloss or conjecture of his own. The real explanation is 
that he liked the climate so much that he gave himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation and thought it was a ‘paradise*. (Jauhar, Tr. p. 13; A. N. 1. 
7.58=Tr 335). 

V. 201, last line He [Hindal] killed Shaikh Bahlol, one of the great 

Shaikhs ofihe time and learned in theology. 
jl^l (tltfl 'If— I j j j ‘y 31 S' (Text, 200, last 

line) “ Who nas one of the great Shaikhs of his time and distinguished 
for his knowledge of [the thaumaturgical science which is founded on] the 
invocation of the [mysterious] Names of the Supreme Being.” 

Herklots says of this art that it enables one to command the presence 
of genie and demons, to cast out evil spirits, to cause the death of an 
enemy, to obtain victory in battle etc. BEe devotes to its exposition four 
cfiapters, which fill fifty-three pages in the translation of the ‘ Qanoon-i- 
Islam,’ Second Edition, 201-253 , Ed. Crooke, 218-273. See also B. (I. 338, 
892), who uses the same phrase, which Banking renders as ‘ Invocation of 
the mighty names (Tr 446, 459 Notes and 604). Mirza Haidar observes 
that this ‘ Shaikh Pul ’, eis he calls him, taught Humayun to look upon 
incantations and sorcery as the surest means of attaining his objects. He 
deplores the fact that Humayun who had a passion for magic and con- 
juration had become his disciple {Tdrtkh-i-Baehidt Tr. 399). Abu-1-Fazl 
also states that the Shaikh was held in reverence by Humayun, only 
because the latter was inclined towards magic. (A. N. II. 89, Tr. 136). 

The name of the Shaikh is written as ‘ Phul ’ also, but B (1.350 ; Tr. I. 
459) and Abu-l-Fa?! (A. N. I. 164-5=Tr. L 887-8) call him ‘Buhlid.* 
Erskine speaks of him as ‘Bhul’ or ‘Buhlul*. (H. B H., H. 162). He was the 
elder brother of Shaikh Muljammad Ghaus and claimed to be a descendant 
^ Shaikh Earidu-d-din ‘Attar. His tomb is at Bayana. (Beale, Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary, Ed. 1894, p. 265). The date given for the event, 
»43 g. on 1. 8 f , f., is wrong. It should be 946. 
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V. 205, I, 20 I toas in hopes he had perished, hut he has got off". 

This is not a translation, but a loose paraphrase What Shir Shah 
said was -sj* ^ S^ljl (202, 1. 5 f f ). “ Our object was Clheckmate, 

but it has tamed out to be only a stalemate ” It is stated in the Qhiyasur 
l-lughat that when a player at chess loses all his pieces except the King, 
it is called •» j* or hall a checkmate 

V 205, footnote 3 Ets [ilftrsd Batdar’s] advice toas that the princes 

should occupy and fortify the hills hehceen Strhtnd 
and Sdrang, while he subdued Kashmir {Akbar 
Nama, I, p 206) 

Abu-l-Fazl’s ‘ Sarang ’ is the name ol a person, not of a place. Mirza 
Haidar Dughlat himself explains that * S'irang * was “one of the Sultans of 
the slopes of the hills of Hind** (T B Tr 4^), and the editor 

rightly suggests that the reference is to Sultan Sarang Gakkhar. {Ib 479- 
80 Note), See also A N (Tr. 1. 357 Note) and 278 tn/ra Saltan Sarang 
Gakkhar is mentioned by Nizamu-d-din (279 infra) He and Ni'amatuUa 
say that Sarang was flayed alive by Shir Shah (114 ante) The Tarikh-i- 
Daudi (E D IV 493) ascribes that act of barbarity to Islam Shah 

V 206, 1. 5 from foot, ilftrzd 'Askart then crossed the Sind and went 

to the town of Pdtat 

“ Pat ” or " Fatal ” was the most productive Mahal in SarJcar Siwis- 
tan (Sehwan) in the days of Akbar (Ain, Tr. II 340) It is said here 
to have been 50 Jcos from Luhari (Rohri) It is now called ‘ Old Pat ’ or 
' Pat-i-Kuhna’ and is a ruined village m the Kakar pargana of Larkhana 
district, (Haig IDO 91), about forty miles north of Sehwan, and ten Jcos, 
that is, fifteen or twenty nules, west of the Indus (Hurnayun Ndma, Tr 
149 Note). 

V. 207 , 1 19. The Emperor now forbade him [Eindal) to goto Kandahar 
and directed him to return to Luhari 

JUij jll jl» Ai j\ \j f} I-1-* I J j* tjT J 

(2(6, L 3 f f.) “ And Hib Majesty [Humayun] having forbidden Mirza 
Hindal to go to Qandahar, himself went for the second time to the town 
of Luhari ’* Abu-1-Fazl tells us that some time after the marriage, “ the 
territory of Bhakkar (t e Bohn) was the place of residenw ” of the Em- 
peror and Hamida Banu Begam. (I 174=Tr. I 364) It was Humayun 
himself who returned to Luhn, not his brother 

V. 211, footnote Removing from thence , , he proceeded by Ditoa- 

tawal and Wasilpur thence to Pdhludi and 
afterwards made three more marches to the tank of 
Jiiki * 

“Diwarawal” is the ‘Derawal’, “ Wasilpur ” the 'Birsilpur' and 
“Pahludi” the ‘Phalodi’ of Constable’s Atlas, PI. 26,27. They are all 
mentioned also in the Ain, (Tr. 11. 278, 277, 276). ‘ Derawal’ is wrongly 
written there as ‘ Dewadar *. The ‘ Tank of Juki ’ is called St- jiS in the 
A, N. text. It means ‘ pool, pond or lake of the Jogi’ and is qow knowp as 
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* Jogi Talao *, 

V. 214, 1. 19. The Emperor under spiritual guidance, ... .gave to the 
child the name of J alalu-d-diin Muhammad Alibar. 
JNizamu-’d-Bin is referring to a dream of Humayun’s, in whicli he is 
said to have been commanded by the Shaikh Ahmad-i-Jam Zhanda Pil or 
a Voice from the Spiritual World to give the prince about to bo bom the 
name of Jalalu-d-din. He refers to the matter again at p. 408 infra, q. v. 
Note. The story is told by Humay0n*s sister, the Princess Qulbadan also. 
(JBumayun Nama, Text 46 , Tr. 145). According to her, Humayun saw this 
vision or dreamt the dream at Labor and after the defeat at Qanauj. 
(Ibid, 58;Tr.l58). Abu-1-Fazl also tells the tale and gives the precise date 
of the vision as 4th Hab* j I 947 H. (A. N 1. 13 , Tr I. 42) ‘Arif Qandahari, 
another contemporary writer, whose work has not been published, also 
tells the story and gives the same dale (A N. Tr. I. Errata and Addenda, 
p. lii) The battle near Qanauj took place on 10th Muharram 947 H. and 
Humayun and his brothers and aniirs mot in council at Labor on the Ist 
of Kab‘i I (A. N. 1. 168=Tr. 356). Shaikb Ahmad-i-Jam was the ancestor 
of Akbar's mother, Hamida Banu 

V. 215, 1 . 9. The perfidious Mtrza ‘Askart sent forward ELavoali 
UeheJc to watdi hts movements. 

The name of this man is written in a multiplicity of ways, ‘ Jawani,’ 
‘Jiu’, Jiwi’, ‘Ohupi’, ‘Juki’ etc. He is called Jai Bahadur herein the 

A. N (1. 190==Tr. 391). Mr Beveridge thinks it may be 'Chiilt ’ (or Oholi) 
Bahadur,” because Abu-l-Pazl states that Humayun afterwards ordered 
the honorary title of ‘ Chuli’ to be subjoined to the names of all those who 
had been in attendance upon him in his wanderings through the ‘ Choi* Jjv 
or desert. (A. N. Tr. 1. 414 Note) A ‘ Nazr Shaikh Oholi ’ is mentioned at 
240,241 tnfira. The name of Shaikh Yusuf Chuli also occurs in Abu-l-Paifl’s 
list of Humayun’s fellow-sufferers m his perilous journey to Persia. (A, 
N. L 228 ; Tr. 1. 460). B.says that the messenger was an Uzbek named ‘Chuh 
Bahadur^ (1. 442, Tr. L 668), though ‘ Juki * is given as a variant in the 

B. L text. But Jauhar says that when Humayun asked him what his name 
was, he said it was 'J uy Bahadur Uzbeq.’ (Tr. Stewart). The ‘Chfili ’ theory 
or explanation seems to be thus invalidated, as ‘ Jay ’, ‘ Juy ’ or ‘ Juwi ’ is 
stated to have been his original name and not a sobriquet subsequently 
acquired or conferred. *Jai’ does appear to have been a name and a * Jai ’ 
Tawachi Bashi is mentioned in the A. N. (III. 30=Tr. 42, 307=Tr. 463 
and 468 Note) 

V. 217f I, 19. AJtmad Sultan advised Hts Majesty to proceed to Irak 
by way ofTdbas KilaM, 

Por‘Tabas-GTaki*, see my note on^ Vol. H, 198, 1. 14. It lay on the 
^ad from Sistan to Qazvin which was, in Humayun’s time, the capital of 
Pe^ (A. N. Tr. 1. 416 Note). ‘ Pulak-i-Surliq’ (218, L 18), to which Shah 
had removed his camp, must be ‘ Batlaq * (camping^ground) or 
tt*taq (summer-quarters) of Surliq. * Surliq’ must have been near the 
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modem Stiltdniya, as Abu-l-Fazl states that Tahmup proceeded towards 
Sultaniya and Snrliq with the intention of going into summer^narters 
there (A N. L 215=Tr. L 486). F. speaks of it as between 

Abhar and Sultaniya (L 287, 1. 15) and in Stewart’s Translation of 
Janhar, it is called ‘ the fountam of Savuk Belak ’ (Ist Ed p 62). B. has 
or O'*-!.*- (1. 444, Tr. L 669 and note). 

V. 220f 3. Mtrza Kamran sent Mdhd 'Alx Khanzada-t-begam to 

Kandahar 

. . . . -aiA *> V (210, 1 9 f f ) Mahd 'Alta, 

* Exalted Cradle, Couch or Littei,’ is a title of respect prefixed to the names 
of Princesses and Boyal ladies Abu-1-Pazl speaks of Hamida Banu — Ak- 
bar’s mother — as Hazrat or Mahd 'Alxd (A N. I 19=Tr L 67) A sister 
of Sultan Mahmud Qhaznavi is frequently mentioned in Persian litera- 
ture as the ‘ Mahd-i-Chigal ’ The sistei of Saltan Sinjar the Seljuq who 
was the mother of Bahram Shah Ghaznavi was sumlarly entitled Mahd- 
i-Irdq (X N. Text, 28,1 6=E D 11 279) Mu'atamad Khan speaks of the 
Empress Nur Jahan as ‘ Mahd ‘Alia Nur Jahan, Badishah Begam’ (Igldl 
Ndma, Text, 57, 1. 1) Salima Sultan Begam is also styled ' Mahd 'Alxa* 
in the T A. (246, 1 3 f f.). Khanzada Begam [not ‘ Khanzada-t-begam’] 
was the elder sister of Babur and the aunt of Humayun. 

V. 221, I 8. iStt/i Walt Sultan Kaddmiu 

in the lithograph (211, 1. 9), but the correct form of the sobriquet 
seems to be ‘ Bnmlu*. Abu-l-Fazl speaks of him as * Sufi Wall Saltan, de- 
scendant of the Sufis, Khalifa of the Eumlu* (T 219=Tr I 442), and else- 
where as Wali Khahfa-i-5?iatnZM. (H. 78-79=Tr II 119-120) F. calls him 
Sufi Wall Sultan Shamlu (I 237, 21). ‘Eumlu’ signifies * of, coming 
from or belonging to Bfim ’, » e, Asiatic Turkey or Anatolia. Similarly, 

* Shamlu ’ means ‘ belonging to Sham ’ or Syria These tribes are said to 
have been brought and settled in Persia by Timur and were among the 
eight who called Shah Ismatl to power. So also ‘Taklu’, ‘Istajlu’, 

‘ Aq-quinlu,’ ‘ Qara-quinlu ’ etc, 

V, 222 , 1 1 from foot The vxetory was accomplxshed on the JOth of 

Bamazdn 953 B Some place the event tn 
the year 962, hut God knows the truth 
The WMght of authority is decidedly in favour of 952 Abu-l-Fazl 
gives Wednesday, 12th Bamazan 952 H (A, N I 244, Tr I 480). Qulba- 
dftTi, who was xn Kabul at the time, explicitly states that Humayun 
entered the Bala Hisar of Kabul, when five hours had passed of the 
night of 12th Bamazan 952 (H. N 75, Tr 177) The Tarihhrt-IbraTiimi, 
another contemporary chronicle, gives 11th Bamazan, 952 (E. D IV 217) 
Bayazid Biyat (JASB LXVH, (1898), p 299), F (1.238,1 8)andB 
(L 449, Tr 679), have 10th Bamazan 952 H The 10th or 11th appears to 
have been the date of Kamran’s flight and virtual surrender of the fortress 
But Humayun who was a confirmed believer and supposed proficient in 
Horary Astrology would npt enter the citadel and take possession until 
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the arrival of tEe auapioious moment, which is recorded precisely by his 
half-sister. 

12th Eamazan 952 H.=17th November 1545 was a Tuesday, but as 
the Muhammadan night began at sunset, the week-day is given correctly 
by Abu-l-Fazl. Firishta and B. give the contemporary chronogram for 
the event thus • J J* ^ <S ^ , which yields 952 The numisma- 

tic evidence settles the question in favour of 962 H. ShaTiruJcTiis struck 
by Humayun in Kabul in 952 and 953 are known. (Whitehead, Punjab 
Museum Catalogue of Mughal Goins, H Nos. 63-64:). 

V. 226, 1. 5. But Maham Anka put herself forward and held him 
[Prince AJchar] towards ihe enemy {i. e the garrison) 

This is putting the wrong sideforemost. ^ 3 b 

^ “ Maham Anaga put herself in front and held [kept] Tier self 
towards the enemy.” She did not hold the child “ toward the enemy, or 
the garrison, but herself^*. She exposed her own person, not the child’s 
Jauhar’s account is that Akbar was not really exposed at all, but Kamran 
only threatened to do so (Tr Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 87) Abu-l-Pazl’s silence 
in regard to this detail has to be noted, but Bndauni corroborates the T. 
A. He states that she ciL. :>L “ made herself [her own 

body] a shield [for him] against the arrows of calamity ”, He also quotes a 
couplet, which purports to say that “Even if the sword of the world leaps 
from its sheath, It cannot sever a vein without Divine permission.” (I. 
460, 1 7=1 Tr 580). Mr Vincent Smith accepts Nizamu-d-dln’s statement 
and ‘‘ sees no reason to doubt the fact ” (Akbar, 24 note), but when ho 
says that Maham “held Akbar up towards the garrison”, he is misled by 
Dowson 


Kamran did not “make his way out ” of the fort ‘barefoot,’ as is 
stated on 1. 1 f . f. He ran away ‘ hot-foot ’ and in a hurry, “ putting his 
best leg foiemost”. The phrase used is * j* ^ il>W* (214, 1 13). 

He saved his hfe by stirring his legs. It occurs again on 1. 11, p. 211, and 
is rendered by Dowson himself by ‘ made their escape in hot haste ’ (239). 
V. 227, I 2. Kamran then called out in the Turin language, ‘ J have 
Tolled your father. Baba Koshka ’ Baji Muhammad 


when he heard this, retreated 

The real meaning is very difEerent. “ BEave I killed your father that 
you are thirsting for my blood and pursuing me so relentlessly? ” Hajji 
Muhammad felt the justice of the taunt. Baba Qashqa was put to death 
several years afterwards by the orders of Humayun. 

V. 229, L 16. Kamran begged forgiveness for Manus Beg 

b cX \j^ (215, 1 3 f. f.). The name is 

written Namm^ by Dowson on p 226 supra, and ‘ Manfis ’ by F (I 238, 

^ OQ(J • « Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat. ( J A S B 1898, 

? mthe A. N (1. 230, 236 , Tr 1. 461, 468) and ‘Bapus’ 

^ ^ 83, Tr, 177, 186) and Erskine (H B H. IL 342). 

IB most probably right, as it is the name of a place also, which is 
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V. 288^ I. 6 from foot. 
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shown on the Map attached to Femet^s Oaravan JonrneTS, and hes about 
twenty five nules south of Kabul 

V 234, 1. 12 The date of his [J^ndaVs] death te found tn the icords 

‘ Shahadatash ba talab shud * 

Nizamu-d-dln is quoting the last line of a qnatraui, the whole of 
which IS cited by B The words are o ^ j P 

1. 16) " And the date of his martyrdom was searched for [or required from] 
the word Shdb-Khun That word signifies ‘ a night attack * and its dbjad 
value IS 800+-2+600+6+60 =^d 8 Abu-l-Fazl gives the identical chronogram. 
(A. N. L 814; Tr 685) So also B (I 454, 1 6 and 455, 1 8) The exact date 
of the night-attack is given as Sunday, 21st 2i-l-q‘ad 968 H by Abu-l- 
Fazl (A. N. I 812=Tr I 482) and F. (1, 240, 1 6 f f ). 

V 234, 1. 8 from foot Hufmyin crossed the Indus behceen Dinhot 

and Nilab (5th 8afar 962 A H =29ih Decern^ 
her, 1564) 

The Lithographed Text has nothing correspondmg to the date given 
in the parenthesis here The statemmit itself is undoubtedly wrong and 
must be an interpolation Elamran, whose capture was a subsequent event 
and IS recorded afterwards, was blinded towards the end of 960 H (A N 
L 828 , Tr I 604) and Hama 3 run is said to have begun his march from 
Kabul for the reconquest of Hindustan in ^id-bijja 961=November 1554 
A 0 (not 1558 as on 1 1, p 237 infra) (I. 340=:Tt I 620) The date given, 
Safer 962 H , is that of a quite different and much later event — ^the 
arrival of HumayOn at the Indus after leaving KAbul for the reconquest 
of Hindustan (A. N. I 341=Tr L 622; F I 242, L 4) 

V 235, I 12 The dcde of this event [the blinding of Kdmrdn] has been 

antictpated a littie 

jaj; (219,1.6) “They have found the date 
of this event in the word NtsMar (a lancet) ” The ahjad value of ‘ Nishtar * 
(60+10+3(X)+400+200) is 960, towaids the end of which year the event 
occurred Dowson’s Manuscnpt must have wrongly read Fishtar 
instead of Nishtar. Of Abu 1-Faal (A N I 328 , Tr L 604), who also gives 
the chronogram as ‘Nishtar’ and says that it was found by Khwaja 
Muhammad Mumin Farankhudi, see also B (I 391, Tr 504). F gives 
another hemistich jfi- ^1*^ as the chronogram, which also yields 

960 (L 241, 1 6) The date of Kamran’s death is given by Abu-1-Fazl (L 
331=Tr L 608) and F (I 241, 1 11), as 11th ^i-l-hijja 964 
V. 238, 1. 6 from foot The Afghans, lOOfiOO in number, were defeated, 

being inferior in courage 

jLnt tSij* ^ (221, L 6). 

“ The Afghan army which approximately numbered 1(K),(XX) persons was 
defeated by a small number of men” The Mughal force which routed 
them 18 stated to have been only about 20,000 strong, and it is again 
stated on 1 16 f f to have been only one-fourth as numerous as that of 
the enemy. The error is due to Dowson having read an ifdfat after 
15 
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It 18 not Andak-i-mardi, but Andak mardi, i e ‘ a few m€n\ 

V. 239, 1 . 11 from foot Kanibar Ditodiid .... had takeh and plundered 

Baydna. 

There is no reference to ‘ Bayana ’ in the lithograph. f - 

(221, 1. 8 f f.) “He began to plunder and destroy Sambhal is at a 
very great distance from Bay ana and the latter place-name has crept in by 
error. It must be a miswriting of Qarabar tied revolted in Sambhal 
and afterwards been besieged in Budaun ‘ Baydna* is jn another part of 
the country altogether. Cf. A.N. (L 35S=Tr. 1, 636-7) and F. (I 243, 1.10), 
where there is no reference to Baydna. B. who was personally acquainted 
with the local history of Budaun gives a much more detailed account of 
Qamhar’s revolt, hut says nothing about his having plundered iSayana. 
(I. 464-5 ; Tr. 698-600). F. says that Qambar plundered the Central Dudb 
vj\j A (I. 243, 1. 10). Baydna is not in the Dudb 
V. 240, 1. 8. Shaikh JuU teas sent to the Punjab to summon Prince 
ATcbar. 

The right reading is most probably, * Chuli *. Abu-1-Fazl calls the man 
Nazr Shaikh Chuli (1. 364, Tr. I. 657 and note) and so also B. (I. 466 ; Tr, 
601% For the eicaet date of the death of Humaynn, see my Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 264*5. It was 13lh Bab'i I, not IBth, 
as slated, here. 

V, 240, U 16, All the wealth of the HindustMi would not have suficed 
to maintain his generosity. 

The words in the text are tS ^ ( 222 , 1. 5), which really 

mean * the estimated or actual revenue accruing to the state from all the 
territories compxiBed in Hindustan.* 

V. 242, 1. 7 from foot The hostile forces fo/ Taj Khan and 'Adali\ 

met near Ghhatrdmau, forty Kosfrom Agra 
and thirty from Kanauj. 

Sects, Chhi&ramau, which is now in Farrubhabad district and lies 
abotit 18 miles south-west of Fathgarh and 80 miles east of Agra. (Th ) 
Lat. 27®-9' N., Long. 79'’-82' B. (I QX 204). Constable, 28 A b 
V, 242. 1 . 6 from foot He took possession of several local treasuries 

belonging to *Adadi. 

JU^, (240, 1 . 11 ). does not 

mean ‘local treasuries’, but * officials appointed to manage the KhaliM 
or Reserved Lands which were administered, not by Jagtrddrs or Ijhr- 
^rs (^ef holders or Farmers of the Revenue), but directly by the Dttoan- 
uTVasdrai, the Sovereign s Chief Revenue Minister at headquarters The 
passage haS been copied by ‘Abdulla in the Tdrikh-uVandi and is trans- 
lated thus^ at E. D. IV 606 . “ On his way thither, he [Taj Khan] had 
seized various provincial officers of ‘Adah and obtained from them what- 
ever he could, either in money or goods.” 

V. 244 , 1 20, Stkandar Khan, ruler of Bengal, n6io raised the standard 
Of ribelUon. 
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.The name is jfroxigly given The Bengal rnler was known as Muham- 
mad KhanlGknnya] and the correct designation is given on the very next 
page, where his defeat and death are recorded. He is called Muhammad 
Khan Sur -by Abn4-Kazl, who says that he was “ nearly connected with 
Shir Il^an”..{I. 839, Tr I 618). K calls him Muhammad Khan Sur or 
Muljammad BHian Gauriya (I 285,11 8 and 18) He stjles himself Shamsu- 
jd-din Muhammad Shah on his coins. (I M 0 II 180). 
y .245, I 12 iTemu fought tctffi Muhammad Khan Qauriya at (he 
village of OTihaparghatta, fifteen Kosfrom Jgra, 

The Tarikk-i-Daudt states it was eleven Kos, not from Igra, but 
j^m ^dlpi (E D IV, 507). B. (1. 432=Tr 656) and F. (1. 235, 1 18) put 
it at fifieen Kos from Kalpi. This latter statement is undoubtedly the cor* 
rect.one. Thornton says that ‘ Chuppurghatee ' is in Cawnpore district, 
<91 the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 74 miles south-east of the latter 
Lat 26°-10'N,Long 79°-59'E Kalpi is in Lat 26°-7'N., Ii0ng.79’’-48'B. 
vAs J^a 18 in Lat. 27‘’-10' N , Long E, it is clear that Ohhapar- 

ghatta cannot be only fifteen Koe distant from it Chapparghatta is 
mentioned by Fmoh 

y, 248, Z 7 fro|n foot. Raja Ram Ghand, Raja of NagarJcot 

So also in B. (II 12»-Tr. n 4), but Abu-1-Pazl (A. N. H 20, 1. 7 ; Tr. 
IL 86), and F, (L 244, 1 19), have Dharma Chand, whic^ is the right 
name, as it is in accordance with the Dynastic List compiled from local 
Hindu sources (Duff, OX 806 apud (J^ingham, Arch 8nrv Bep. Vol 
V,162) A ESndi poetical history of the Bajas of Nagarkot written ^n.the 
reign and, under tiie patronage of this Baja and called Dharma Gharud 
Nataka after him is extant See my note on Vol IH 819, 1. 18 
V, 251, Z. 2 from foot Khujoja Sultan ‘Alt and the Mir MunsM and 

(he Khanjar Beg ofTardi Khan. 

0 U t-X iSiJ ^ t (246, 1 2). " With Khanjar Beg, a relative 

(or 8on-4n>law) of Tardi Beg Khan ”(See also B. II l4=Tr 7} A N. H 32 
=Tr. 62). The word must have been absent in Dowson*s Manuscript. 

Khanjer Beg’s naine is mentioned by Jaohar. He was one of the five men 
who were ordered to blind Kamran (Stewart’s Tr. Ed. 1832, p. 105), The 
Mir Munshi’s real name was Muhammad Asghar and he was afterwards 
entitled * Ashraf Khan’. (A N IL 80 “Tr 48 and note). 

V 262, Z 7 and footnote 3. Eemu had sent on Me arttllery which um 

obtained from TurTcey, “ As Mamalik 
Rum nishan mi dad ” {Fatst Strhtndi). 

Sirhindi’s words A ^ do not mean that 

** the artillery was obtamed from Turkey”, but that it was “ so formidable 
that it remmded one of Bum or that it was made in the style or on the 
- model of that of Bum.” No Indian ruler is known to have imported 
.cannon from Rum. Abu-l-Fassl merely says of Hemu’s park of artillery 
and .heavy .guns at Panipat that it was great both m quahty and 
quantity. (II.86.Tr. ILJ58). Elsewhere, hejBtates that ” there was nothin^^ 
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V. 268, 1. 4. 


lilse it o'ccept m Turkey”. (IT 42; Tr. II 69). Ni/amu-d-dm ascribes to 
Rximi Khan the statement that Bahadnr Shah’s artillery was such that 

“ no other potentate save the Emperor 
of Bum possessed anything like it ” (Tost 196, 1. 5=191 ante). 

V. 264, 1. 12. The Boyal forces pursued him [Sihatidar to 

Disaica. 

Dowson notes several variants without fising the locality, but the 
place intended is almost certainly Desuya, which lies 25 miles north-west 
of Hoshiarpur town, Punjab. (I. G XL 194). Constable, 25 A b. Baverty 
contends that the correct form is ‘ Dosuya ’ J ^ and that it means ‘on 
both sides but this savours of meaning-making The name is written 
‘Desuya ’or ‘Deawaha’ in the (TI. Tr. 316, 110) ‘Dihmiri’ with 
which it is associated by B. (II 18=Tr 10) and A. P. is the old name of 
Nnrpur near Kangra, which is about forty miles north east of Desuya. It 
is now called ‘ Dhaner’. ‘ Chamyan’ which is said by B. to have been the 
site of Khizr Kliwaja Khan’s discomfiture still exists near Ajnala in 
Amritsar, about 35 miles north-east of Lahore. 

V. 256,1. 16 Khan Khanantoas married to Sultan Begam, daughter 
of Mirea Nuru d-din, who was the son of the sister of 
the late Emperm' Humayun. 

The actual name of the lady, which was Salima, has been left out m 
the translation, though it is given m the Lithograph (246, 1. 4 f. f.). She 
was the danghtei of Humayun’s sister and was married to Akbar himself 
after the assassination of Bairam Khan The statement that her father 
was the “ son of the sister of Humayun ” is founded on a misconstruction 
of the text. (246, 1. 3 f f ). Her mother was a sister of Humayun. Her 
father, Mirza Nuru-d-din was a Naqshbandi Sayyid of Ohaghaniin 
(A N II. 64=Tr 97, Gulbadan, H N. Tr. 176; Ain, Tr. I 309, 618) 

V. 267 I 7 Infatuation of Khan Zamdn for one of the royal troopers 
The man had been one of the Qurchis of the Emperot' Humayun, 
whose after-death title is J annat-ashiyam. y dlL 

c-Aij f Uflil (247, 1 7) ‘ The Qur was the collective name of the flags and 
ensigns displayed, along with a supply of spare weapons, at the door of 
the andience-hall and at the entrance to the Emperor’s encampment or 
carried before him on elephants . . . The men who carried these things 
were called Qurchts and they were under the orders of a responsible 
officer called the Qurlegt. See Jin, Tr. I. 109-110” . (Irvine, A. L M, 51, 
205). 

V. 258 , 1 4. His tempet' now became so arrogant and perverted, that for 
some days, he would not come out ofhts house 

4, (241, 1.16). 

His constitution (t.e. health, physical temperament) having become 
disordered {lit, diverged from the path of equability), he did not come out 

^ays”. He was ilL It was his body which was suffer- 
ing from some disease, not his mind or his temper. A. P. (IL 86=H. 131) 
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and B. (EC 20=IL 27) both deolare that he was ill TKe word 
which is used immediately below means " visitiiig the sick ” 

V. 268, 1. 13. The Fir made the excuse that the slave did not Tmow him 
Khan Khanan asked Mm how he knew what the slave 
ihotight 

j-La jI jjitU joJ \aI£.a^S (248, ], 7f f).“ Khan-i- 
Khanan said ‘ How much (or how little) have you recognised us (or our 
position)! How then can he (bo expected to) do so! How can he be expect- 
ed to know who I am, what I am, and what I have done for yon, when 
you yourself do not seem to do so! ' ” Lowe’s rendering is, “When Pir 
Muhammad apologised, saying ‘ Forgive me, my porter did not know you ’, 
the Khan-i-Khanan answered, ‘Nor yon either’ ” (Tr II 20; Text, 27). 
Pir Muhammad’s excuse really aggravated his offence and Bairam practi- 
cally said so. Of the proverb c— ‘The excuse (apology) 
is worse than the fault * 

V. 259, 1. 14, Hts Majesty used often to read with htm ghaeals tn mystic 
language 

J® “ He [Akbar] used to read the Qhttzals 
of Bafie with the Mir [‘Abdul Latif Qazvini, his tutor]” B says that 
Akbar had “taken some lessons in the Httcon of Haflz from *Abdn-l- 
Latif ”(in 98,1 5ff) 

‘ Lisanu-l-Ohaib ” is a laudatory epithet of Hafiz It means “ the tongue 
which uttered [spmtual] mysteries or hidden secrets of the unseen world ” 

V 260 , 1 3 from foot Be had reached the town of 8irt 

The spelling is uncertain B has ‘Sipn’ (II 86=Tr II 29) The 
A N has a variant ‘Seopun’ (II 90) ‘Sipri’ and ‘ Sheopun’ are towns 
in Gwalior State Sipn is 65 miles south of Gwalior fort, (Th ). Constable, 
27 C c Sheopuri or Shivpuri is about 75 miles south-west of it 

V 261, I 4 from foot [ATtbar^ reached the town of Sikandra, half 

way to Dehlt 

' Half way to Dehli ’ has nothing corresponding to it in the Lithograph, 
The place meant is ‘ Sikandra Bao ’, which lies about twenty-three miles 
S E E of ‘Aligarh town (Th ). Constable, 27 D b. The distance between 
Agra and Dehli is about 134 miles. iChthar Oulshan in L A xcvui). 
Sikandra Bao is only 46 miles north-east of Agra 

V 263, 1. 4 \Shxhabt^-d-din Ahmad was] all the while easerting himself 

to set the attendants of the Emperor against the minister 
j3 p\i. j\ ^ 'JljT (261,1 1). “He spread 

the report of the alienation of the mind (temper) of the Emperor from 
the KMn-i-Khanan ” ,0^-^ does not mean “ attendants of the Em- 

peror ”, but IS a courtly phrase for His Majesty himself (Cf Lowe, H. 231) 
Shihabu-d-din did not instigate the attendants of the Emperor against 
Bairam He told people that the Emperor himself was senously displeased 
or offended with the minister and had lost all confidence in him. 

(Text, 265, 1. 10) is again mistranslated at 293 vafra^. 



V. 266, .1.5. 


^18 TABAQlT-I-Aij3AEI 

V. 263, 1. 16. And the messengers [of Bairam Khan] tcere sent lack. 

The text has a negative and it is correct. The messengers could not 
obtain leave to return (251, 1. 6). The A. N. says that 

they were not allowed to leave the Court (96, Tr. 196) and so also B. (IL 
37;Tr.31). 

V. 264, 1 . 18 Husain Khan, his Bairam^s sister’s son and his son-tn- 
laio Mdhdt Kasim Khan 

oU- (*-l» i5*v (261, 1. 7 f. f ) “ Husain Ehan 

who was the sister’s son and also the son-in-law of Mahdi Qasim Khan”, 
This Husain Khan was Budauni’s admired Husain Khan Tukriya. He was 
the nephew of Mahdi Qasim, but neither he nor his uncle was related to 
Bairam. Husam Quli Beg or Khan, the sister’s son of Bairam, was.a'differ- 
entindividual and he is mentioned separately on the preceding line.^Bloch- 
mann, lin, Tr. I 372, 329). See also B. (II 38 ; Tr.38-43=Tr. 31 and ,85= 
Tr. 86) Wall Beg 2n-l-Qadr, Husain Quit’s (not Khan Tukriya’s) 

father had married Bairam’s sister. 

V. 264,1 9 from foot Abul M’adli attempted to.oveHake His Majesty. 

^ 4S— 1^ L> b-* (251, 1. 2 f. f.), 

“ Among those men, Shah Abu-1-M‘aali wanted to salute [lit embrace] His 
Majesty from his own horse's back, i. e. without dismounting”. 

This was a gross breach of Court etiquette, an act of presumption and 
impertinence which was instantly pumshed with imprisonment. Abu-1-Pa?l 
says that *‘that headstrong and disrespectful one, offered the Komish on 
horseback.” c-* (11. 103, 1. 11 ; Tr.-II., 156 

note). Babur says that on one occasion he and his cousin .Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain saw each other without dismounting ^ (B. N. Tr. 

297). The rule was that when an inferior met a superior out nding, the 
inferior made his Kurnish after dismountmg Abu-1-Fazl states that 
Humayun, on a certain occasion, conferred upon his brother Hindal some 
extraordinary favours and one of them was the privilege of paying hia 
respects on horseback. (A. N I 27B=Tr. L 627). He has takenithe statement 
from Jauhar who states that when Hindal, on seemg Humayun afar off, 
wanted to alight from his horse, the Emperor, as a mark of spemal .con- 
descension, asked him to keep his seat. (Tr. Stewart, 131). It is also said of 
.Shaikh Gadai Kambu that his ascendancy and arrogance during Bairam 
Khan’s Protectorate reached such a height, that he once dared to bow to 
Akbar from on horseback and the young Emperor had to put up with the 
affront. ^ j-, * ^ (M. U. II. 651, L 2). The same 

author notes the fact that an Amir called Eazlulla Elhan was kindly given 
permission by Aurangzeb to make his * Mujra ’ or ‘iKurnish ’ from the 
saddle, but this special consideration was shown only because this person 
was suffering from elephantiasis. {Jhxd. HI 29, 1. 6 f. 1). See also, the 
Shajratu-l-AtraJc (Tr. Miles, 260) for another instance. 

Vi-266, 1. 9. When the royal forces reached the toum of Dagdar and 
proceeded4othe pargana of Kona, 
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^Da^dat’ is t^d to have beeti in the vidiiiity df Jalandhu^ betv^Wi 
thS SnUej and the Biyaa (A, N II lU; Tr II* 169; Ztn, Tr I 817 note 
and n 816), but the name ia spelt ^ Dahha ’ in a Ms of the A Ni (Tr. n. 169 
note) and it may be>‘ Dakha* which bes a few miles north of Ludhiana 
tbwh, but th^ is ablo d variant ‘ D&rdak’ 

The Lithograph reads the second name as j 3 ^ ^ * Konawar ’ (252, 1 
8 i. f ), and ?ai^ Sirhindi speaks of it as “ Konaohur, a village in the 
of'Bahun*’ Bloohmann fixed the reading as * Ghnachur * which 
libs sdhth^east of Jalandhar ’ (Ztn Tr I 817 and 619) B calls the plabe 
‘Kanur PhiUaur* (II 4(l=Tr. II 86), which looks bke an error for 
‘Kahjnf FhiUaur ^ A village called Cfuriachaur still exists and its Branch 
^dat OMce isregister'ed in the P 0 Guide It lies a few nules north-east 
of Fhillaur, near Bangs Bangs is shown in Constable, 25 A b 
V. 267, 1. 16 ffe reached the neighbourhood of Taltoara, a dtstHct tn 
the Sitoaltk. 

Abu-1-Fazl says it was a strong place in the hills. (A N II Ufi^Tr 
178). BISe%?here (IL 166=Tr IE 261), he speaks of Raja Ghinesh of Talwara 
as “ ih@ Raja of Nandun [Nadauh] which is in the hill-coontry between 
the Biyaa and the Sutlej ^ In the 2tn, Talwara is placed in the B^ 
Dnab, along with Pathan, Dahmln, Goler, Kotla, Kangra, Man etc (Tr 
H 818) Nadann bes 20 miles south-east of Kangra town and is now in the 
Hamitput t4«l of Kangra' district Lat 81“-A6'N, Long TBMS'B (I 
Q XVI1L272) Constable, 26 B b Talwara is about 86 miles north-west of 
Nadadn and 25 miles south-west bf Kangra It is shown on the Survey of 
Bidia lisp bf the Punjab 

V. 268 , 1 6 from foot He tbsnt to the Kolabi iXdke), a place wiihin sight 

of&ie city and famous for Sahasnak 
ij\3 j I ^ S' tSjjJ (253,1 20) It was 

jSbnbus as ‘ Sahaklang ^ « « the Sahasrahnga Tank, ^e ' Tank with a thou- 
sand lAngas’ (PhaUi or symbols of Mahadeva] It was built by Siddhar^a 
Ad^sinha about 1184 A. C (B G I i 177, 179) “ The excavation made for 
thefeserv’dif is still jlointed but at Futtun, but of the fabric itself nothing 
feihdins The nUmd was derived from the numerous shnnes of Muha Dev 
ehi^cling it, similar to those which still remain around the Meenul Suro- 
var of Veemmgam.” (Has Mala, I 109-110) 

V. 268, 1 . 5 from foot Tlay call tt tn the Hindi language * Nara ’ A 

temple, Banamand, like a thousand temples stood 
there and gave it celebrity 

There is nothing corresponding either to ‘ Nara ’ or to ‘ Banamand ’ m 
the hthbgraph, froni which a line appears to have been left out by the 
Copyist. But the cbrresponding passage in P (I 260, 1 3) is evidently 
transcribed from the T A and gives a clue to the solution of the puzzle, 
'£jT I fiU:* jfj* ‘il'. ujv j h u^J 

iX** In explanation of the name ‘ Sahaslahg 

ife^mn^-Ain must h^ve stated that Scdias js the Hin^ word for 'thousdnd 
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V. 278, 1. la 


and an idol-tomple is called ‘ Linga * and as tKere were 1000 temples {Un- 
ga8\ in that lake, it came to be known by this name of ‘ SaJiaslang ‘ Rana- 
mand’ is due to the Persian words b having been misconstrued as a 
proper name. 

V. 269, 1. 4. The words, * Muhammad Bcdram * contain the date of his 
murder. 

The ahjad value of fij? would be only 345. The words of the 
chronogram are given correctly in the Lithograph as Shahid Shud Mtdiam- 
mad Bairam (233, 1. 4 f . f.), which stand for 967. Of also B. who cites the 
Rtthd'tin which the words of the Tartkh are incorporated. (II 43=Tr. 41). 
V. 269, last line The marriaqe of Muhammad Baki Khan was celeh'at- 

ed with a lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place. 

i.» objl • j j-'j* ^ 

•^ys. j.J^. (264, 1. 8). What Nizamu-d-din really says is that Muhammad 
Baqi Khan was married [to the daughter of Baqi Khan Baglani] and that 
Muhammad Baqi was “ the son of Maham Anaga — the chaste lady whose 
intimate relations with the Emperor have been described [lit. committed 
to writing] m the foregoing pages.” Abu-l-Pazl mentions the marriage 
of Adham Khan— another son ot Maham — to Baqi Khin Baqlani’s daughter 
in the chronicle of the 4th >ear of the reign. (A. N II 85=Tr 129). 'Ihe 
marriage of Muhammad Baqi — Adham^s elder brother — to another daugh- 
ter of the same person is recorded by him m the annals of the Bth year. 
(A N. II. 132=Tr. 204-6). The** lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place ” was Muhammad Baqi’s mother — not his wjf e. 
The mistake must be due to some fault in the Manuscript used 
V. 274, 1. 11. Be performed ihe distance, one hundred and tioenty Kos, 
in a day and night. 

The words in the text jsj (256, 1 13) are most probably an 
error for JiJ i, e two days and nights The actual distance between 
Ajmer and Agra is about 228 miles (See A N. Tr II 510 note). Abu-l- 
Pazl states that this journey was completed in less than three days and he 
records the exact date of arrival at Agra asPriday, 8th Jumadi IE, 969 A. 
H, (A. N. IL lB8=Tr. 244) P. says the distance was traversed in three 
jj nights and days 

V. 278, 1. 10. When they came to the parqana of Sarut in the Duab. 

Dowson says this must be * Saror ’ in Qanauj (see his Note in Vol 
VIII, Geographical Index, p. xli), but this cannot be right The objective 
of the fugitives was Kabul, as Mun'im^s son Qhani Khan was governor 
there and they are said to have ** gone over the Jumna and destroyed the 
bridge by which they crossed ”. The place meant must be Sarwart, Sarwat 
or Sarot, the old name of Muzaffamagar. The village of * Sarwat ’ stiJl 
exists, about a mile north-east of the present town of Muzaffarnagar, which 

Kh&n-i-Jdhan Muzaffar Khan (Elliot, Races, II. 

; G. XVTTL 93), The crossing of the Jumna and the destruction of 
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the bndge are mentioned'in the TariJeft-i-Al^ also (A N. Tr. II. ^9 Note), 
V. 279, h 21. [Kamal Khan received] a grant of (he parganas of 
Haavoa, Fathpur and ^arra-Manikpur, 

The lithograph has " the parganas of Haswa, Fathpur etc belonging 
to the SarTcdr of Karra-Mauikpnr **. (268, 1. 4 i f .) Haswa lies on the route 
from Allahabad to Fathpur, seven miles south-east of the latter Lat. 26"- 
61' N., Long 80"-68' E. ‘ Fathpur-Hanswa ’ is registered as a McJmI in the 
Sarkdr of Karra, Siiha Bhabad m the 3tn. (Tr II 168). Fathpur and 
Haswa are now two distinct parganas in Fathpur Tahnl (L G. XTT 8S). 
As there was a Fathpur- Bihtya in Balha district and another Haswa also, 
in Bihar, 44 miles north-east of Sherghati, this place was called Fath- 
pur-Hostoa to distinguish it from them Abu-I-Fazl says that Kamal Khan 
was given fiefe tn the Sarkdr of Lakhnau and the )parganas of Hanswa 
'and Fathpur (A N H 192, Tr.297). 

V. 279, 1. 23. Sher Khan, (he son of Salim Khan, attacked ‘AH Quit 
K)idn. 

Sic in the lithbgrA^ also (268, 1 5 f.f ), but it is an error This 
Sher EMn was the son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil 01 what Nizamu-d- 
din himself says at p. 272 ante. See also A. N. II 188=Tr 216; B II 4S= 
Tr 44 Salim Khan’s only son Firuz was murdered by ‘Adali 
V. 281, 1. 1. Tulale Khan then ioent to the village of Mama KhaUm 

Mama Ehatun is the name of a place on the road from Kabul to , 
Istalil (B. N. Tr. 405 note, Masson’s Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanis- 
tan and the Punjab, lEL 146) 

V. 282, I, 13 And [Mun’im Khan] defeated and scattered her forces 
at the first attack. 

' What really happened was just the reverse. It was Munim whosd 
forces were routed and scattered and who was obliged to decamp from 
Kabul and return to the court at Agra. (Text, 259, 1. 9) B says that 
“ Mun'im Khan on the first attack met with a repulse ” (Text, IL 67, 
Lowe, n 65) and Abu-l-Fazl states that “defeat fell upon him and he him- 
self would have been taken captive, if the enemy had not been engaged with 
the spoU ”. (A N. H 188=Tr. 292). 

V. 282, I 4 from foot. Khioaja ‘AMnUa, toho was a distinguished man 

among ihe Khwdjas. 

^ (269, 1. 6 f f ) “ Khwaja ‘Abdulla 

who is generally [or bettor] known as Khwdjagdn-Khwdja (Khwaja of 
the Khwajas) ” ‘ Khwajagan-Khwaja’ was his familiar designation or 
title, just as hiB father, whose real name was Naqiru-d-din ‘Dbaidulla, was 
generally called ‘ Khwaja Ahcar’ (A N. II 21=^r. 87, 127=Tr. 196; 
194==Tr. 801, Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I. 539). 

V 283, I. B. Hazrat Husain Kuli Beg, son Wall Beg Zurl-Kadar 

hamng been admitted to the oi'dsr of nohility, received a 
grant 

5i«-I y c*\J cX 

fle 
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^_jJ| o Jt. J lj»j- 15 ’^ •jUiw j ol fUa:»l \^A j J oobX-M 

jL.3j4ji jl; (259, 1 2 f. f ). "Hazrat, t. e. IIis Majesty, granted <o Husain 
Quliieg, son of Wah Beg 2u-l-qadr, the relative of Bairam Khan, 
who, on account of approved service, had been admitted to the order of 
nobility and made a Khan, the jaqirs of Sliaraf u-d-din Husain ” Husain 
Quli Beg' was the son of Bairara^s sister. (A N. II. 196=Tr. 804 ; Bloch- 
m^n, Tiln, I, 329) ^J^azrat Husain Quli Beg’ is an absurdity. 

V.' ^84, 1. 15. The Irofher of Ahu-l-M'aah, toho was also called 

Shah Ltindan 

'Recte, ‘ Shah-i-Lawandan’, which means ‘ Prince of libertines, rakes, 
debauchees, lewd men.* Richardson says* Lawand ’ means ‘ a libertine who 
IS afraid of neither God nor man * Lowe calls him ‘ Kjng of libertines’. 
(269, 1. 2 f.f. ; II 66) His brother, Abul M‘aali also, was a profligate wretch 
and an unprincipled adventurer, who murdered his benefactress and 
mother-in-law. 

V. ’285, 1. 2. He had a slave hy name Koka Ftilad . ...who at all 
times seci'etly did everything in his potter to injure the 
Emperor, 

It was at Share fu-d-din’s instigation that the slave did so. f 

(261, L3) He [Sharafu-d-din] instigated a slave j)f his own named Koka 
Falad, to lie m wait (hi. ambush) m season and out of season, and do 
everything in his power to hurt the Emperor ” Abu-1-Pazl calls him 
Qutluq Fulad, the slave of Sharafu-d-din ’s father (A. N II. 202=Tr. 
314). His real name was probably Qutluq, and ho may have been called 
‘ Koka ’ because his mother had been tlie MirzS’s nurse 
V. 285, Z. 11 from foot. [His Majesty] mounted his royal litter 

Dowson says m the footnote that “ the word in the original is 
and that it must hi meant for the Hindi ‘ Singhasan ^ Throne ” This is 
not correct is teally ‘ Sukhasan which is very different from 

^Singhasan * ‘atid it is defined by Ab'u-1-Fazl as ‘ a htter, the boat of dry 
hind*. '(A* N. II '202=Tr. 316). Elsewhere, the same authority 'says of 
the people of Bengal, that “ they employ for land 'travel, the SuKhdsan. 
Thih IS a crescent-shaped litter, covered with cdmlet or scarlet dloth and 
the hke It is conveniently adapted for sitting or lying at full length 
or sleeping during travel ” (Ztn, Tr. II. 1^) SuWidsan is one of the 
Hindi words used by Amir Klusrav in the *Ashlga* When Dewal Rani 
iras ’toplttlred somewhere' near Deogiri, he writes: 

^ Ij j3I } (Text, 142, last 

couplet)! ~ ■ ’ 

Elrewhere, Abu-1-Fazl states that when Mun'im Khan was wounded 
in the battle of Tukaroi, he was earned for some days in a SuTeJia^an, 
i e. Utter (A N. HI l30;'Tr. HI 185 and Note) Briefly the 
was a throne, the Sulchasan was a ‘ palkee ’ ' 

, , I 



I 

V. 288, L 3 TABAQilM-AKBABI ^ 

V 286» 1. 9 from fool Mxrza Muhammad BaJnm sent a person to 

” ' Mtrea Sulatman, 

• (1)^^ Ijy* jj^j? hj* 'Aecoiding to the llthp^ 

graph, what he sent was not one of hia men [ o -^ ], but his or quiver.' 
(262, ] 2) He did so because it was not possible for him to write a letter 
The quiver was a symbol of authority, just like a ring, seal or signet The 
historian Sikandar htn Manjbh tells us that when Mandu was sacked by. 
Humayun, he delivered to Bakhahh, tiie favourite musician of Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, his own quiver, m order that the singer mighi seouxe 
immunity of life and property not only for himself, but for, all his friends 
and connections {Mtrat-t-8tJcandai t,T6xt, ^1, 1 1 , Tr Bayley, 3^ See 
also "Whiteway, Bise of the Portuguese Power in India, 279 note) Budauni 
states that when the great officials in the Provinces met together to hear the 
orders of Islam Shah Shr read out in public, a pair of shops and a Qutver 
which Islam Shffii had given to the Sardar was placed on the throne to 
symbolise the presence of the Sultan (I 386, Tr 497) Similarly, Akbar 
gave an arrow from his own quiver to Husain Klhan Tuknya, as a token 
of authority or Eoyal Warrant (B II 185, 1 3=Tr 188, A N HI, 110= 
Tr 164) Mir M‘asum also declares that when Shah Beg Arghun’s army 
sacked Thattain 927 H , the massacre was stopped only by the bitecce^sion 
of Qazi Q^an, the most learned man of the time As several members of 
the Qazi’s family also had been taken pnsonen., Shah Beg gave one of 
his own arrows to the Qazi to be shown to the rapacious Mughals as his 
vouchor and authonty. (Tr Malet, 80 ; Kalioh Beg’s History of Sind. H 
66) An earlier parallel will be found in an anecdote about the Sasanian 
Emperor Bahram Glaur and the Shepherd's dog in the Sxyasainama. (Ch. 
IV Bombay Lith Part i 30, 1 11) 

V. 288, I 3. Ghdat Khan 8ur, formerly one of the nobles of 'Adah . 

took flight and went to ihe country of Panna ' 

In B (n 66=Tr 66) and the A N (II 182=Tr 281), the Nt^a’is 
given as ‘Tanun’ liJr*" Mr Bevendge explains it as Tanwan, ‘strong- 
bodi^.’ (A N Tr n 148 and 229 Notes) I venture to suggest that it is 
“ Tonwar ”or' “ Tonwari.” He was a Tonwor Eajput converted to Islam or 
the descendant of one and was proud of his hneage Such persons delibo' 
rately affixed the designation of their tribe to distinguish themselves from 
the converts diawn from the inferior Hindu castes and to indicate that they 
were nobly born 

The author of the Maastru-l-XJmara also calls him Qhazi Khan 
Tamoar (jy“) and says that he fled 'to Eamchand, Eaja of Bhata, who, 
when defeated took refuge in Bandhu (H. 185) The name of the coun^ 
to which Gh^ TDiftTi "fled is 'wrongly written by Nizamu-d-din as well as 
by Abu-1-Pazl, though the name of the Baja is rightly given as Bamchand 
B has ‘Hatya ’ (TI 66=Tr 66), but the right reading is' ‘Bhate’, as 
in thoMaasir {vide my^ote on VoL IV 462) Mr Bevendge is in error 
when he says that ‘ Fauna ts another name for Bhata ’ The two places are 
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quite distinct. Panna is in Bundelkhand. Bhata or Bhatghora is the old 
name of Baghelkhand, now Bewa. Ghazi Khan had fled to this country of 
Bhata, the Eaja of which Eamchand was called upon to seize and send 
him to Court. (A. N. II, 146=Tr. II. 229). This Eamchand was Eamchand 
Baghela, the ruler of Bhata. 

Many other Musalman converts of Eajput descent took care to append 
the designation of their original clan to their personal name, e. g. Hasan 
Khan Bachgoti (B. II. 25=Tr 18 ; T. A. in B.D. V. 582), Sulaiman Khan 
Panwar (A. N lU. 136=Tr 192) , Taj Khan Panwar (A. N. III. l40=Tr. 
193, 198). Shir Khan Tunnar (Maastru-l-'Umara, 1. 120, 163), whose origi- 
nal name was Nahar Khan, was governor of Gujarat, and died in the 
fourth yeai; of Shah Jahan’s reign. Qhazi Khan Siir, the father of Ibra- 
him Sur [the broth er-in-1 aw of ‘Adali),had been put to death some years 
before in 962 H , by Haidar Muhammad Chaghatai, who sent bis head 
to Humayun (B. I. 468=Tr. 597 , A. N 1. 354=Tr. 638). 

V 289, 1. 13. [ATcbar] halted at Ratoar. 

The bthograph reads Jjj* Nar war (263, 1.4), which is also the read- 
ing in the A. N. (II. 222) as well as in B, (II. 67 ; Tr, 66) and is no doubt 
correct. 

V, 290, 1. 6. The im'gerial for<X8 pursued him as far as the country of 
*Alt on the hoi’ders of Oujar at. 

This ‘ country of ‘All’ comprised two small Hindu chiefships, called 
‘All Mohan and *Ab Eajpur, ‘Ali Mohan is now better known as Chhota 
Udaipur The chiefs are Ohauhans— descendants of Eawal Patai, who took 
refuge in the hills after the sack of Ohampaner by the Gujarat Sultan, 
Mahmud Begadsu Mohan is a hill fort which occupies a most advantageous 
position for commanding the passes. Chhota Udaipur is shown in Con- 
stable, 27 A d. ‘All Eajpur is 44 miles south of Dahod orDohad, They are 
both in the Eewa KAntta Political Agency now, (I G. V. 223 ; X, 331. See 
also itn, Tr II 261). On 1. 16, ^-1 bijja 791 H. is a misprint for 97 J H. 
V, 29J^, I 11 from foot. He (AftSar] oft/sn rode out to Kakrani. 

. None of the four variants mentioned, in Dowson’s footnote gives the 
right name, which is Kahrali, The village of Kakrali still exists within 
the boundaries of Qabulpur, seven miles south of Agra. (Fanthome’s 
art. on ‘ A Forgotten City ’ in J. At, S. B. 1904, p 276), 

The village of ‘ Nagarchain’ was in existence and known as such, even 
in the reign of ShAh Jahan, as it is stated that when the Taj Mahal was 
completed, thirty villages belonging to the Haveli of Akbarabad [Agra] 
and the pargana of ‘ Nagarchain’, with an annual revenue of one lakh of 
rupees, wer,e granted as an endowment for its maintenance. {Badshahnama^ 

n. 380, 1. 4; M. U. L 160, 1. 16). 

V. 293, Z. 11. Upon reaching the rtver Mflrdn,Mirza^8ulatrmnlearnt. 

‘ Baran ’ in the Lith. (264, 1. 12) and, also in the A. N (II. 238; Tr. 360). 
The Ib-i-Barau is another name of the better-known Kabul river, 
y. 293, Z. 6. from foot. On reaching Jalalabad, they [the Imperial com- 
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mander8\ sent Mtrsa Kasan into the place to 
summon Kambar. 

>*• (264, 1 8 from foot). * Mirza Kasan ’ is an 

imaginary entity The real meaning is that the “ Mirza [Muhammad 
Hakim] sent some persons to Qanbar ” Their names are not given 
here, but Abu-I-Fazl states that they were Saqi Tarnabi and ‘AnE Beg (H 
240 , Tr II 362) The word la used m the sense of ‘ persons ’ repeatedly 
on p 274, 11, 18, 22, 24, 25 of the Text and Dowson’s rendermg there 
18 ‘messengers’ (811 tn/ra) 

V 296, 1 5. Ibrahim Khan ts a much greatei’ man than I 

c — ^ j\ ^J-• oli ^lj\ (266, 1 1) “Ibrahim Khan is much older 
[in years] than ourselves ” He is said to have been “ like an uncle to them” 
at 302 tnft a According to Abu-1-Fazl, Iskandar Elhan said that Ibrahim 
Khan was their 'Aq Siqal ’, lit * Grey-beard » s the senior member of 
their family (A N IE 249, Tr, 376 Ibid 2^=Tr 888) B says that 
Ibi^im Blhan“ was senior to the others” (II 76, 1 3=Tr 76) 

V ^ 296, I 9 They went to the toion of Sarawar, which was tn the jagir 

of Ibi'ohim Khan 

B has ‘ Sarharpur ’ (IT, 75, 1 4=Tr. 76) and so also the A N (IL 
249=Tr, 876) ‘ Sarharpur ’ was a Mahal in SarTcar Jaunpur, Stiha Ilhabad 
(lin, Tr II 164) It is ‘ Sarharpur ’ in Lat 26°-16' N, Long 82‘’-26'B 
q V Vost, J K A S 1905, p 136 Note. It hes in Faizabad district on the 
route from ‘Azamgarh to Sult&npur, 46 miles west of the former and 
82 south of the latter B puts it at 18 Kos* distance from Jaunpur (II 28, 
1 9.=Tr 16) See also A N Tr. 11 127 Note It cannot be ‘ Sarwar ’ which 
is a vague geographical expression for the country on the other side of the 
Sarju Sarwar is, in fact, a short form of Sarjupar 

V 296, I 2 from foot They were obliged' to . shut themselves up 

tn the fort of Namikhd. 

‘Nim Kahar’ m B. (II 75,1 9,Tr 76), and' Nimkha’mthe A N (II. 
250 ; Tr 'll 377). Nimkhar is how in Sitapur district, Oude Constable, 
28 E b. See my note on V. p 6, 1 12, ante 

V. 299,' 18 He [ATcbar] sent Husain Khan Khazdnehx and Mahdpatar 
who teas an accomplished master of Hindi music 

B calls him ‘Mahapatra Badfarosh’,t e Bhdi and states thathe had been 
a favoured courtier of Shir Shah and Isl&m Shah, and was an unrivalled 
Hin,di poet and musician (H 76,1 5f f=Tr 77) Abu-1-Fazl bears similar 
testimony to his gifts. (A N. II 264, Tr 881). Modem research enables 
us to say that his real name was Narhan Sahai, not Mahapatar He was a 
native of Awm in the Fathpur district of Allahabad Akbar issaid to have 
given him the village of Asm in Jagir and the title of Mahdpatar, saying 
that other poets were ‘ gun ka patra ‘ vessels of virtue ’, but that he 
was a ‘Maha patra’, ‘a> greed vessel of virtue’ ([Sir G] Qnerson, The 
Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustani J A. S B 1888, Special 
Number, 38-89. See also Blochmann, 3tn, Tr. 611 Note). But this tale 
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andtKedenvationofKa^apniar seems donbtfnl Mr. Crookc (Tribes and 
Castes, II. 22) states that Mdhapatra is the designation of one of the seven 
endogamons snb-oastes among the Bhafs, the others being Bharadwaja, 
Brahma, Jaga, Dasaundhi, Gajbhim, and Keliya As B. also explicitly 
declares that he was a Bhat, it would appear that that ‘ Mahdpatra ^ was not 
a title especially bestowed upon him by Akbar, but the by-name or sobriquet 
by which be was generally known at the Court. Akbar was an inveterate 
punster and inordinately fond of such conceits and the saying attributed 
to him may be &jeu de mots on the designation of the sub-caste to which 
Narhari Sahai belonged. 

V 300, 7. 1. Zsaf Khan intended io proceed to Qarlia-Katanlca 

Garha town lies on the right bank of the Narmada, about four miles 
south of Jabalpur Lat. 23°-7^ N , Long 79°-BS' E. Katnnka is “Katan^i ”, 
22 miles north-west of Jabalpur Lat 23°-27'' N , Long. 79®-B0'' E. It is 
now a station on the G.I.P Eailway. European writers speak of this 
kingdom as that of Qarha-Mandla. 

The sobriquet of Fath Khan which has been read on 1 18 as ‘ Tibati’ 
tsV is really 15 ^ * Batani’ as in the Lith (268, 1 15). 

V 301, Z 17. 'Alt Quit Khan sent his brother to the country of Sariodr. 

Dowson’s proposed identification of ‘Sarwar’ with * Sarharpur’is more 
than questionable, as ‘ Sarwar* is called a Wildyai, or ‘country, province or 
district ’ and Sarharpup is only a town. On p. 803, 1. 1 infra, * Sarwar ’ is 
again denominated & Sarkar or large territorial division. ‘Sarwar’ is 
really ‘ Sarjupar the tract beyond the river Sarju The nvor itself — the 
SarDu or Saru — is called * Sarwar ’ at p 307 infra, Test, 271, 1 2 f f 
Sarwar included the modern district of Gkirakhpur. (E. D. 1 . 66 note). 

Narhan (1 4 f, f ) may be the place^of that name in, Blharid, Ballia 
district, on the north side of the SarG (B N. Tr. 674, 676, 677). It cannot 
be Narhan in Saran, forty miles W, N. W of Chupra. (Th.) But there is 
a Narhi, twenty-nine miles north-east of Qhazipur and about two miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges (Thornton). 

V. 302, Z. 15. It was detei'mined that Khan Zamdn should send his 
mother, 'Alt K)idn and Ih'dhtm Khan his uncle' to court 
The names are muddled in the translation 

->•**. A ^ ujk- {%:*»( J*.l J ol*- ijl® Soilj 

•V (269, 1 16)» ” That the Khan Khanw [Mun'im Khan] and Khwaja 
Jahw [the officials who had been sent by the Emperor to secure Khan 
Zaman’s submission] should take the mother of ‘Ali Quh Khan [». e. 
of Khan Zamw himself] and Ibrahim Khan who stood to him m the 
position of an uncle, to Court and solicit the forgiveness of his offences.” 
Cf B ir. 79, 1. 14 =Tr. 81, A. N.U 260 , Tr 388 
V. 303, footnote. Todar Mai..., ..was a native of Ldhor. 

This statement is now known to be wrong, though the error is found 
in many otherwise well-informed writers. Todar Mai was a Khatri and 
was om, not at Labor, but at Laharpur in Sitapur district, Oude. (Pro- 
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ceednigs, A SB 1871, p 138, Ibid, 1872, p 36 [Sir George] GneKon, loc 
cit 34 , Bloehmann m Jin, Tr I 620) There is still near Daharpur, a village 
called Eajapnr, because it was founded by Baja Todar Mai and a" tank 
built by him there is also extant Laharpur lies seventeen miles north-east 
of Sitapur town Lat 27°-42' N , Long. 80'’-65' E (I G XFL 96) 

V 306, 1 . 8 from foot. Orders toei e given for A^raf Khan, Mir BaTeh- 

^xto goto Jaunpur 

Becte, Mir MunsTii, as in the Lith (271, 1 8 f f See also 251, 272 
ante and 330 post, B n 83, 1 7=Tr 84) 

Muhammadabad (1 18) is Mau-Muhauunadabad in ‘Aaamgarh Con- 
stable, PI 28 C e Nizamabad is also m ‘Azamgarh district, eight miles 
west 6f ‘A/.amgaih town and 32 miles east of Jaunpur Lat 26°-6' N, 
83“-6'E (N W P Gazetteer, XML 177-8). 

The name ‘ Karak Ehan Turkoman ’ (last line) should be read as 
Qflzzflg Khan, «3'j* asinB (II 161, 1 2 f f.=Tr 165) Abu-1-Pazl 
speaks ofliis eon as J'afar KhanTaklu (A N I 207=Tr I 422,11 265= 
Tr 395) Qazzaq Khan was the son of Muhammad Khan Taklu who had 
entertained Humayun in Herat (A N I 207=Tr I 4^, Jin, Tr I 426, 
608). 

V 308, 1 10 and footnote Be sent Mtrza Mubarak Btztoi to court 

The Lith has Mirdk ^272, 1 12) and so also B (II 84, L 6, Tr 85) Ho 
was one of the Bazawi Sayyids, » s, a descendant of the Imam Baza He 
was subsequently ennobled with the title of * Bazawi Khan ’, (Jbid Tr 260, 
276, 289), not ‘ Mubarak Khan as is stated in the footnote Abu-l-Pazl 
albo gives his name as ‘ Mirak Bizvi ’ (A N II 268=Tr 898) 

V. 310, 1. 4 from foot He himself toent with Khtoaja Hasan Nagshbandt 

and the a^my into the valley of Qhoi'band 
cj j j •jjjdi tjo-Ai jU’t (274, 1 18) ‘‘He went 

along with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi to Shakardarra and Ghorband ” 
Abu-1-Fazl says that “ he wont off to Shakardarra and Ghorband ” (A 
N'n 273=Tr 407) Dowson seems to have read instead of ^ and 
tacked the latter part of the name ('J^) to Ghorband ‘ Shakardarra ’ is a 
well-known place north of Kabul Istalif and Shakardarra are both m the 
Taman of Daman-i-Koh (Skirt of the Mountains) (Baverty, N. A 67, 
Woo'd, Journey, 112) Shakardarra is shown in the I Q-. Atlas, 47 E 3 

V 312, IS ' In the Pass of Sanjad-darra they overtook [the Mtrscfs 

men\ 

' ‘ Sinjid ’ means ‘ red jujube Zizyphus jujuba The valley or 

Darra of Sinjid Lies on the route from Kabul to Istalif near Bhwaj*a 
Sihyaran (B N Tr 196, 406) QarabSgh, which is mentioned on 1 11, p 
811, hes about twenty-five miles north of Kabul near Istalif (A N.'Tr.I 
49 rnotB, B N Tr‘196)‘It is shown in the r‘G Atlas, 47E 3 ‘ . ‘ 

V 313, Z 8 Upon commg into the neighbourhood of the city, he [Mtrea 

Muhammad naMm\ began to plunder. 

The Lithograph has •W BJnra, for which Dowson has wrongly read 
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‘ city’. But ‘ Bhira’ mxist be right, as it is specifically mentioned in 
the same connection in Dowson’s own translation at 314 infi'ci JFho A.N. 
also reads ‘ Bhira ’ (IL 296, Tr. 410) and so too B. (II. 90, 1. 6 f f. , Tr. 92). 
V. 316, L 10 Pargana of Aazampur tn Samhal 

T his IS Thornton’s ‘ Azumpoor* in Bijnor district, 28 miles east of 
Mirat. Lat. 29°-0' N., Long. 78°-14^ B.Bambhal is in Lat. 28®-35' N , Long. 
78‘’-39' B. 

V. 318, 1 . 16. Many of them [the Hindu pilgrims] threw themselves into 
the water [of the TanTc at Thanesar] 

What the author really says is that “ they [the pilgrims] give gold, 
silver, jewels and cloths to the Brahmans and some throw them[their gifts] 
into the water ”. ‘-’T oT i j** <irA y j "A J ^ A 

(279, 1 2) B. also states that the “ Hindu people . give away both 
publicly and pnvately gold and silver and jewels- • ••and linen and 
valuable goods . . and secretly cast gold coins into the loaterP (II. 93, 1 

7, Tr. 95). Tieffenthaler mentions the Hindu belief that if gold is thrown 
into the tank or pool at Thanesar, it increases in weight. He drily remarks 
that it must be a fable, because no one who has thrown it has ever 
recovered it 

V, 319, 1 . 13 Khan Zaman was besieging Shergarh, four Tios distant 
from Kanauj. 

The destruction of the old city of Qanauj and the foundation, by 
Sher Shah, of a new one, about four Kos further off from the Ganges, on 
the spot where he had gained the victory over Humayun, is mentioned bv 
‘Abbas (E. D. IW. 41n) Coins struck by Islam Shah and Muhammad 
‘Adah at Shergarh-Qanauj (or Shahgarh-Qanauj) are extant. (H. N. 
Wnght, C M S.D pp. 345-50, 386-389) 

V. 320, 1 . 14 and footnote 2. ^saf Khan and all the Atlcas were on 

idle right. [The word Atka is taJeen from 
Badduni - - The word used in the 
Mss of the TcAaTcat ts doubtful) [Foot- 
note) 

The doubtful word referred to by Dowson is written ^in the Litho- 
graph. (203, L 2). It 19 used synonymously with ‘ Ahdi ’ and must be 
right, as there is no reference to the Atkas— the relations of the Atka Khan 
~Shamsu-d-din Muhammad, in what follows. There is no mention of 
the AtTca Khel, in the counterpart passage in the A. N. also (II. 293; 
Tr 430). The reading ^"^inB (IL 96, L 2), looks like the desperate con- 
jecture of some copyist who was unable to decipher or understand the 
word [^l] in the manuscript lying before him 

V 321, 1. 11 from foot. This battle was fought m the village of Man~ 

karwal, one of the dependencies of Jost and 
Payag. 

9 QR ^ ^ but ‘ Sakrawal ’ in the A. N. (II. 

» • ) nnningham (Arch. Sur. Rep. X, pp. 5-6), identified it with 
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Mankuvar, a village standing on a mined site about ten miles south- 
south-west of Allahabad and Mr Vincent Smith agrees ’vith him (Akbar.p 
80 note) But Sir Wolseloy Haig opmfs that they are wrong, because Akbar 
IS not stated to have crossed the Jumna He thinks that the battle must 
have been fought in the Duab itself and fives the site at a village called 
Fathpur — Parsaki, seven miles south-east of Karra He admits that there 
IS no resemblance between ‘Mankar.val’ or ‘Sakrawal’ and ‘Parsaki’, 
but ho lajs stress on the point that the village was ordered to be called 
Fathpur after the contest and ‘ Parsaki * is (he only village in the neigh- 
bourhood bearing the name of Fathpur (CHI IV, 96 note) 

V 325, I 1 Then he proceeded onwards to Mti-matdana 

This obscure place lies about eight miles south-east of Qagrun and ten 
miles north-east of Jhllrapattan It is said lo have been the first capital 
of the Kliiehib Cunningham thinks that it was called Man ‘ of theMaidan 
or Plain ’, to distinguish it f i om other places called Man, e g Man or Alhow 
which IS in Malwa, Mau-Ohhatrapui and Man-Ranipur which are in Bqn- 
delkhand etc, (Arch Surv. Rep II 293 4), but this is not very convincing 

V 328, I 16 His Majesty started for the capital on Tuesday, the 

23th of Sh' aim 

Sic also in the Lith (284, 1 4 f f) and B (II 104 last line,; Tr 107) 
But the date must iio wrong Nizamu-d-din has just said that the assault 
was delivered on the night of Tnesdiy, the 25th of Sh‘aban, that Akbar 
entered the fortiers on the following morning and stayed in the camp for 
three days after returning to it. According to the A N, the Emperor 
started on the lelurn journey on Saturday, the 29th, four days after, the 
sack (II 324=Tr 4‘. 6), nnd_this must be correct Lowe also noticed the 
orroi inBudnuni, who has copied it from the T A , but he could not rectify 
it As 29lh Sh'aban Hisabi 976— 28th Februaiy 1668 A C — was a 
Saturday, Abu-l-Fazl must be right 

V 329, Z 16 The Emperor filed a second time and drought him 

dozen 

It IS manifest from what follows that the tiger was noi ‘ brought down ’ 
by the Emperor What is really said is ^ uLf*" 

jujT jJ h jl l-> jlc.-|af| (285, 1 14) "His Majesty was preparing to fire 
the musket once moie, lozth a view to bring him down ” Abu-l-Fazl says 
that Akbar was “ endeavouring to discharge another bullet but the tiger 
was on the watch and a fi'ting opportunity for shooting did not present 
Itself” (II.328=Tr 482) 

V. 331# footnote 2. The fold tiasheld by Bustam Khan, a Turin slave, 

in whose house the sister of Chmgie Khan had 
talcen refuge {Akbar ndma, Vol II, p 418) 

Mr Beveridge’s rendering is just as literal and misleading (AN IE 
Tr 486) She was not a fugitive or suppliant who had taken shelter or 
sanctuary with Rustam Khan, but hta wife She was married to him. 
Nizamu-d-din himself says elsewhere that the sister of Sultan Mn^mmad 

67 
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TngHlaq was in the house of Sh'aikhzada Bistami j 

jl (TeAt, 105, 1. 3). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that Raja Mansinha’s 
aunt, i. e Raja Bhagwaudas's sister and Bharmal’s daughter was in “ his 
father’s house ”, i. e was his father’s wife f-> -H- •>' ^ (T. J. 

7,L6; Tr.1. 15). So also Khwafi Khan states that one of the daughters of 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi was married to Aurangzeb and another was 
” in the house of ” the wife of Muhammad Murad Bakhsh. 

■*J1 uA”. (Text, II. 63, 1 B=B D. VII 238). Elsewhere, he states that 
the sister of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal “was in the house of Saif BIhan”, 
i. e, was married to him (L 392, 1. 2 If.). 

V. 332, 1 . 13 from foot Ffe [ATcbar] made a hasty journey to pay a visit 

to the tomb of Kaizu-1-anwar Khicdja M^uinu- 
d-din Ghishti. 

<^^(287,l. 8) ‘Faizn-1- 

anwar’ signifies ‘ abounding in spiritual lights ’ and qualifies the shrine, 
not the name of the saint. Richardson says Jj'Jl means ‘ luminous’. 
Elsewhere, Nizamu'd-din states that Akbar visited the j'** 1 ‘ the 

spiritually glorious mausoleum ’ of his father Humaynn, (339, 1 11) 
Abu-1-Eazl also speaks of the “ illustrious shrme of the Khwaja” (A. N. 
Tr. IL 243i 496) and P. calls it his ‘J (I. 263, 1 5 f f.). 

V. 332, Z. 10 from foot. Ee arrived [at Jgra] on Wednesday, 4th of 

ZirX-q'ada 976. 

The date should be the 24th, as it is in the Lith, 287, 1 10 If the 3rd 
of Shawwal was a Wednesday, as Nizamu-d-din himself states, (1. 14), 4th 
^-1-q‘ad could not have fallen on the same week-day. 

V. 332, Z. 27. His Majesty toent into [Darhar] Khan*8 dining hall. 

(287, 1 12). He really did the dead man 
the honour of being present at the funeral feast which is given either 
on the 3rd or the 40th day after death, when “ friends and relatives as 
well as the poor partake of food, after the repetition of prayers ”, g v. 
Herklots, Ed Orooke, 106-7. As Darbar Khan is said to have died some- 
time before Akbar’s return to l.gra, it must have been the ‘ Ohihlum’, not 
the ‘Ziarat’ or ‘ Tija’, i e. the third day’s feast Darbar Khan was the 
story-teller of Akbar. His father had filled the same office in the 

court of Shah Tahmasp. 

V. 333, Z. 1 footnote. Bdjd Ram Ghandar had purchased the foi't 

[Kdlanjar] from Bxjillx Khan 

Dowson says in the note that Ramchandar was the Raja of Fauna, 
but tins is demonstrably wrong He was the Baghela Raja of Bhata or 
Bhatghora, » e Rewa Mr Beveridge again virntes “ Panna” here (A. N. Tr. 
n. 499), but it 18 erroneous. Mr Vincent Smith has it correctly here and 
speaks of :^mchand as Raja of Bhatha or Riwa (Akbar, 100) On page 

447, 1. 16 infra, Ramchand is called ‘ Raja of Bittiah’, which is another 
perversion of ‘ Bhata ’. 
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V 334, I 12 The date of the hirtJi [of Prince 8aUm\ is found in fhe 

tcorda Shah-i-Al-i-TimBr 

The correct chronogram is given in the Lith 288, 1 11, as Shahri- 
yiU’Tamar [noiTimur) 300+1+5+1+30 +400+40 +200=977. TheoJifld 
value of Jyi jJ I would be 993 — sixteen too many. 

V 334, L 21 Pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of Muradu-l~anwar 

Khioaja itttinn-d-din Ghish^ 

j\y Vl j\j» •■>'^(288, L 17) Here 
also, the epithet applies to the shrine and not to the saint [Matortd\ 
is " a place whence a person comes or through which he passes, hence a 
station or quarter ” (Bichardson) The phrase therefore signifies “ station 
(or startmg-point or source) of [Spintnal] Lights [or Illumination]” Cf. 
882 ante, where the same mausoleum is styled VI ‘ Overflowing 
with [Spintual Lights] ’ Muradu^ l-antoar has no meaning at all 

V 338, 1 . 2 from foot Hts [Sultan Mahmud of BhdkJcar*^ men mere 

obliged to seek refuge in the fort of Manila 
A mistake for ' Mafila t a Maiftelo in Sind, a very old town and 
fort lying about six miles south-east of Ghotki station on the North- 
Western Railway. The name is correctly spelt as ‘AlatiJa’ in the A. N. (IT 
862 Tr 527), and the Jin, (Tr II 829) See my note on L231, 1 7 f 1 The 
reading in the Lith is (291, 1 6 f .f ), which must be a slip for 

The date of Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar’s death is given as 988 H., 
at p. 839, 1 14 ifi/Va=Text, 292, 1. 2, but Niaamu-d-din himself puts it into 
the XTXth year of Akbar’s reign ^H-q‘ad 981-2i-l'q'ad ^2 H) at 384 
infra (Text, 323, 1. 15) 982 H is given by F (11. 823 last line), Abu-1-Fazl 
(A N. m 91=Tr. m, 128) and B (H. 176, 1.3 id., Tr. 179) 

V. 341, 13 He dismissed them unth his own hand. 

He did not dismiss them "with his own hand”— whatever that may 
mean. “He gave them uMh his own hand the ‘betel of leave’ Oy 

as is the custom of the people of Hind” The packet of betel was the token 
of permission to leave the room or outward sign of the termination of 
the interview and dissolution of the Darbar. Abu-l-Fazl’s words are; 

sjS. c— ^ jjlj "he was giving pan to each 
and bidding them adieu, in accordance with the Indian custom.” (A. N. 
in4;Tr.7) 

y. 341, Z. 3 from foot. H M. resolved to send one of his officers ••• to 

keep the road of Qujarat open, so that none of 
the Ranas might be able to inflict any loss. 

A-j. jSl IS^ llj j] uLj U •=»Ij*«^»U (293, 1.9 f.f). 

" So that no person should be molested by Rang Kika ” Of. Lowe, B. IL 
144. ‘ Sana Kika’ is the familiar or contemptuou snickname by which Sang 
Pratap of Ohitor is mentioned by the Mughal writers. ‘Kika’ was the 
name by which ho was called in childhood m his own family circle An 
only son isstill spoken of as ‘ B[ika* (or Kuka) and an only daughter as 
’ Riki’m Gujarat households. ‘ K^ ’literally means ‘th 9 pupil of the eye’. 
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See Kaviraj Sbyamal Das’s Note in Graf Von Noer, Akbar, T 245 
V. 342, 7 4 Tar'AltTtirl'omdn. . come os an amhassnt^m' from 
Bidtan Mtihammad Mirza ami from SliaTi Ta'hmnsj) 

The ambas^adoi was not sent by Shah Tahmasp himself, but bv 
the Shahzad** Saltan Muhamma>l [KhucUbaudd], who was Governor of 
Khurasan on behalf of lub father at this time (A N III 6— j r.7-8) He 
was tho eldest son of Shah Tahmasp and had been the nominal Rovernor 
of Herat when Humayun pasied through it in his flight to Persia, {q v. 
217 ante). 

V. 342, 7. 2 from foot 'Itimad Khan . il/ir Abn Turah, Saujid 

Ahmad Bukhari, ••• Mahk Ashraf and 
Wajhu-l~Mtilk . .. came in fo nait upon the 

Emperor. 

The Iiith has the names more correctly and reads ‘Hamid’ for 
‘Ahmad’, ‘ Mahku-sh-Sharq ’ for ‘ Malik Ashraf ’ and ‘ VTajlhu-l-mnlk ’ 

‘ tor Wasbu-l-mnlk’. (294,1 5). Gf also B. (IT. 141, Tr 145) who gives the 
uameb rightly See also Ihid IT 219, 1 13 , Lowe 223 Tho reading of the 
second name in the Bibl InO Test of the A K. (Ill 7) is Malik * Mashriq’ 
and Mr Beveridge lliinks it rau t be ‘Ashvaq’ (Tr III. 10 note), but both 
forms are wrong and this person is enrrcctlv called ‘ ^^allkn-sh•ShaTq’-— 
‘Malik of the Bast’ — mtkeUtrdt'i-Sfikandari^t'zX, 377, 898=Tr Pazl- 
ulla, 270, 286) and also in Aba Tarib’s Tdrikh-x-Gujarat (i6, 1 6) It 
seems preferable to relv on the provincial historians, as they were con- 
temporaries who had seen and known the man personally. Ha,iji Dabir 
alto spells the name as ‘ Mahkn-sh-Sharq ’ and states that his real name 
was Muhammad Jiu Babu He describes him as a friend and protege ot 
‘Itimad Khiu who afterwards deserted him. (Z. VT. 299, 891, 392, 431, 
430). He IS called ‘ Malik-ut SharqMii the Mzrdt-i- Ahmad i also (Ft. i, 116, 
1 18 ; 120, L 8) Malik-us-Sharq was a title given to nobles by the Sultans 
of Malwa also 

V. 343, 1. 15. Saiytd Mahmud Khan Bdrha and Muhammad Bukhari 
brought their loives into the royal camp 
The ladies whom the8e_noble8 brought were not their own wives, but 
those of the Emperor. t j a* (299,1 14). 

“^[They] brought the veiled ones of the pavilion of chastity (the Emperor’s 
harem) to the foot of the exalted throne ” Lowe has translated the phrase 
correctly. (II 146, Text, 11. 141) The embassy which is mentioned on tbe 
line following was sent, not to a Kana, but to the Sana, soil, of Chitor. 
Alnnadnagai ’ (1. 7 f, f.) is not the place of that name in the Dekkan, but 
Abmaduagar or Himmatnagar [as it is now called], which lies 20 miles 
south of Idar It ib mentioned again at 353 Note and 360 infra 
y 344, 7. 5 from foot, Ibi'dhim Husain Mir so. was in the toion of Sar- 

ndl on the other side of the river {Mdhind ) »), 
^TheB I. text of the A, N calls it the river of ‘^fakaner’ or ‘JBika- 
nir (IIL 13=Tr. 18 and note), but the right reading must be jtf 
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iJ'TTjkaner, t e Wankaner The river is the Mabi or Mahindn Dowson 
soggestB that ‘ Somal ’ must be a mistake for ‘ Sinno’e [or Sinor], but Siuor 
18 an entiiely different place fiom bariial The latter is a Vxllage, five 
miles east of Thasia, which he^ on the Mahi, about Ihiity Kos south east 
of Ah na'ubi'j {M.xrht-i-Ahm'idi, Te\t, Pt If 130 I 2 ff) Mr Beveridge 
says (A N III Tr 19 n< te) t‘i«t Samal jS not mniked-on. tuo maps and 
seems to have diaappeare , but this also is not correct Sirnal still exi-ts 
about five miles east of Tliasia in Kaira district and twentj-thiee miles 
noith-east of Nariid. (B G I i 266) Thasrais a station on the Anand- 
Godhii branch of the B B and C I Railway, twenty four mites from 
Anand It is shown in Constable, 27 A d Sinor is mentioned in the 3tn 
as a pargana in the Sarkar of Baroda and it is espheitlv said there that 
the Naibada (nott he Mahi) passes undei the pargana town (Fr II 255). 
It IS now in the Gaikawad’s territory SatnM was m Akbai’s Sarkar of 
Ahmadabad {Ibid, II 253) and is now in British India 

V 34S, Z IB Some of the enemy toJiose blood teas tip made a ‘stand in 

the street, 

t295, 1 2) “ Some of that body of men whose 
hour of doom had stiuck,” ‘ some of those doomed ones’ Thej were men 
who had been caught in the toils ot Fate and were doomed to perish 
V. 346, Z 8 trom foot The pi tnces and the ladies of the harem . . 

tiere filled with joy enough to last them their 
Itus. 

cjUj j\ aJUj ^ 

^ (296, 1 6 f. f ) “ When Surkh brought the news 

of the victory, he got so many gifts or presents from the princes and their 
Highnesses of the Imperial Harem, that he was enriched (Zir was without 
want) for the rest of his life ” 

V. 348, Z 4 from foot There was near at hand in Surat a tank called 

Goli-talab 

Kflcfe, ‘ Gopi Talao,’ as m the A N (HI 18=Tr 26) Qop» was an 
Anavla Brahman who was the minister of Sultan Mahmud Begada and 
Muzaffar If oi QujaJ’at He is tiequently mentioned in the Alirat-i-Sikan- 
dan (Text, 163, 1 7, 198-200, Tr FaMnlla, 98, 131-8, Tr Bayley, 249, 
296-7) The Indo-Poituguese hislbrian De Barros also speaks ol him as 
‘ Meliqne Gupi ’ {Deendas II u 9) Alfonso Albuquerque calls him ‘ Mel- 
cupi ’ (Oommentanes, IV 60 f f ) and Duarte Barbosa ‘ Milocoxim ’ (Tr 
Dames, I 149) A very interesting contemporary Sanskrit poem written 
in his honour has been recently discovered at Baioda and published in the 
Journal of the Baroda Library Association The Qopi i’alao isnow only a 
hollow used as a gaiden It was certamly built b> him, but the other 
local legends about his having founded Surat and first called it Suiajpur 
appear to be unhistori cal (B G II (Surat), p 70) 

V 350, note. The plural tsheie used, but it would seem that only one 

gun loas taken to Junagarh. 
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The pinral seems to be used correctly and emendation is uncalled 
for. Tioo big guns can be still seen in the Uparkot at Junagadh. Major 
Watson tells us that near the mosque built by “ Sultan Mabmfid Begada 
in the Uparkot, there is a large cannon left by the Turks at Div and 
brought to Junagadh by Malik Biaz by order of Sultan Bahadur Shab. It 
18 seventeen feet long, seven and a half feet in circumference at the 
breech and the diameter of the muzzle is nine and a half inches. 
Another large cannon called GJiudandl, also from Dtn, is in the southern 
portion of the fort. It is thirteen feet long and has a muzzle fourteen 
inches in diameter.” (B G. Vm, (Kathiawar), 488) “An inscription on 
the first gun gives the name of the maker as Muhammad Hamza, who 
lived in the reign of Sultan Sulaiman, the son of Sahmkhan,” (JhW). See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. (HI. Tr. 41), where it is said on the 
authonty of a MS. of the Alcbarnama in the British Museum, that “some of 
(he guns were left in Junagarh.” Budauni says that most of (he guns were 
broughnnto the fort of Surat by Khudawand Khan and the remainder 
[ oiU ] -were dragged by the Gbvernor of Junagadh into his castle.” 
(n 146 ; Tr. II. 160). In his account of the siege of Junagadh by the 
Khan ’Azam in 1000 A H , Abu-l-Pazl states that the “ garrison ” 
every day fired several times, a hundred guns, some of which shot shells 
weighing li mans.” (A. N. HL 620; Tr. 948-9), Some of these must have 
been those loft behind by the Turks 

V. 3B3, 1 . 8 Ee [‘Azam Khan\ sent . some Amtrs to M'amurabdd. 

This place is not easily identified, as no such name is now known. All 
that B. says of it is that it was on the Mahindri, f e. the Mahi. (II 833, Tr 
344). But it 18 stated in the M irat-uAhmadi (Pt. 1. 21, last line) to have been 
the Musalman alias of This ‘Khatnal’ must be an error for* Kathlal’, 

which is now a railway station, seventeen miles north-east of Nadiad. 
Elsewhere, the author of the Mir at states that M'amurabad was twenty 
Kos east of Alpnadab^ and had a fort on the spot where the Watrak and 
the Majham unite. (II 182,1, 10) Nadiad is 29 miles south-east of AJpiad- 
abad by the railway. Kathlal is entered in the Post Office Guide. 

V • 363, I, 6 from foot. At the town of Haihatpur, one of (he depen- 
dencies of Pflttan,^. .. he [Afthor] dismissed 
'Azam Khan and the other amirs to (heir 
Jdgirs. 

‘ Sitapur ’ in the Idth. (800, 1. 6 f .f.). See also 869 infra, where * Sitapur 
near Kari ’ is again mentioned. But the A. N. has ‘ Siddhpur ’ (III. 83 ; 
Tr. 48) and so also the MiraH-Ahmadi. (PL L 127, 1. 4). Mr. Beveridge 
thinks that it is right. Siddhpur is about 12 miles north-east of Patan. 
Pa/an or Anhilwara is 63 miles north of Ahmadabad (Th.). 
y. 353, 1. 4 ffom foot. Muzaffar Khan (JaieKtng of Qujardt) received 

(he Imperial bounty. The sarT^rs of Sarong- 
pur and Ujjain were taken from (he Bani and 
given to him. 
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There is great cenfosion here. The words in brackets are not in the 
text (800, 1 4 f f.) and are an unwarranted and misleading interpolation. 
The jafir of two Krors and a half dams in the Sarkars of Ujjain and 
Sarangpur was not bestowed on the quondam Sultan of Gujarat, but 
upon a namesake, ws Muaaflar *Ali Turbati (g. v. 237, 17), one of Akbar’s 
Vazirs, Of. what Nizamu-d-din himself says at 370 «n/ra. Mnzaffar Khan 
had been, some time before this, appointed governor of Malwa (A N. 
III. 84“Tr iii 48=E D VL 42) B states that Sultan ATnKn-ffA-p Guja" 
rati was given a monthly pension of only thirty rupees (II 149, Tr. 163 
and 329, 1 6=Tr. 339) There is even worse in what follows The ^kars of 
Sarangpur and Ujjain were not ‘ taken from any 22dm ’ before being given 
to MuzafiterKhan Turbati The words of the text are j- jC. 

I* J (500, 1 4 f f ) “ He bestoioed upon him 

[Muzaffar Khan] the government of Sarangpur and Ujjain whi(^ belong 
to Malwa” has been wrongly read as t/h jl 
V. 3BB, 1. 9 from foot A parti/ of Jhils toho are fishermen dwelling 

about Multan, made an attack upon him. 

The A N reads ‘ Baluchis * (in 88 , Tr. 53), but in the B. L text of 
B they are called dztv {Ghahpat) (variant, JftiZ) Lowe speaks of 
them as “ Jhils, a low class of Multan peasants”, (n 158, Tr. 162). The 
real name seems to be JaJibel, who are said to be “ a fishmg and huntmg 
tnbe of vagrant habits, hving on the banks of the Sutlej in Multfin dis- 
trict.” (I G. XVin 29) Mr. H. A Bose also writes that the “ Jhdbels 
are a flahmg tnbe found in the Multan and MuzaE^argarh districts • 
They hve mainly by fishing and gathering pdbbans (seeds of the water- 
lily), say they came from Smdh and of all the tnbes of the distnot, alone 
speak Sindhi” (Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, H 880). 
V. 857, I 12 On arriving at the fort of Kufila, he pitched his camp 
This ' Kutila ’ or Kotla is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of Kangra 
or Nagarkot. (L)r fidranand Shastri in the Journal of the Punjab His- 
torical Society, (1912), p 141) ‘ Kotla * is registered as a Mdhdl in the 
Ban Duab SarJedr (lin, Tr 11 319) The name of the Baja of Nagar- 
kot was not ‘ Badi ’ Ohand as it is given at 356 supra or * Bidai ’ Chand 
as it is written m the CHI (FV 1(B), but Vrtddht Chand (DuflC, C I 806 
apud Arch Surv Bep Vol V. 152) 

V. 358, 1 2 He encamped by a field of maize near Nagarkot 

^ (808,1 8) "Near the 
Chaugan garden of Baja Bamchand which is near Nagarkot ”. Dowson’s 
Manuscript must have road ‘garden of barley'. But who plants 

barley or maize in a garden? The name of the fortress of ‘Bhun’ (1 3) 
which had an “ idol temple Mahamai ” must be pronounced ‘ Bhavan ', 
which means a temple dedicated to Shakti,aIso called Mabamaya, Vajresh- 
wari, or Devishankar. (E. D. IL 445 and my note on Vol IV 544). The sub- 
urb of Kangra in which the temple is situated is still known as ‘Bhavan’. 
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V. 358 I 2 from foot. The army was suffering from great hardslnps 
^ and the dogs in die fortress were anxious for 

peace. 

This IS a grotesque perversion of the real meaning, [Sagan] has 
been read instead of [ankkao], ‘ inhabitants, residents,’ of the litho- 
graph (303, 1. 4 f f.) 

o in this sense of ‘ inhabitants ‘ occupants ‘ tenants’ is used by 
F. (II 807, 1 3 f f.; 312, 1 16). It is the plural of (Richardson) It is 
used in this sense of ‘residents’ in the Zafarnama of Yazdi also. (II. 
86,1 4 f f.; 123, 1 8f f) 

V 360, 1 . 18 Hasan Khan Karkarah, the Shtkkdar fled to 

Ahmadabad 

Becte, ‘ Karkarai? ’, which is made 'up of two vocables ‘ Kurk * or 
‘Kurg’ is the fine short wjol of the goat nearest the skin It also means, 
‘fur ' (Blochmann, Zln, Tr. I 616) ‘ Kurk’ and ‘ Barak ’ are also the names 
given to “certain soft, warm fabrics which are made of such wool Oi hair 
Both ‘ Barak ’ and ‘Kurk’ realise high prices, but the latter is finer in 
tei.ture and consequently dearer” (I. G Art on Afghanistan, Vol V 66) 
Oljt* Yaraq’ signifies ‘ garments, accoutrements ’ Karktrdq thus signifies 
“ woollen garments ” and then “ wardrobe” in general. See also Hawkins. 
(E T I 109). The sobnquet means that Hasan Khan, who is also called 
Khazonchtf had been formerly employed in the Waidrobe department 

V 362 , 1 3 from foot He [Akhar] took a short rest at Hans Mahal. 

This place I’es on the route from Agra to Ajraei, a liLlle noiL'i of 
Sftnganer, which is about seven miles south-west of modern Jaipur (A N. 
n 242 Note) Toda, the immediately preceding stage, isToda Bhim, about 
40 miles east of Jaipur Constable, 27 C b 

V 363, I 11 The night was h'lqht Tnoonlight. 

But what the hthogreph sa 3 s is Jy Olr*- jh fl-' (306, 1.16) 
He [Akbar] travelled all night just like the moon” A similar phrase 
occurs m the Zafarnama of Yazdi, who says that Timur Jf •I* - fUr 

ji (II 68, 1 8) “ All night, he [Timur] took no rest [continued 

to travel] hke the moon.” As Akbar left Fathpur on Sunday, the 24th of 
Rab‘i II (A N III 44, Tr 62) and left Ajmer on the night of Tuesday 
the 27th, t e towards the end of the last quarter of the moon, there could 
have been no ‘ bright ’ moonlight. For ‘ Asaf Khan Koka ’ (1 10) read 'Saif 
Khan Koka’ The name is correctly given at 366 infra 
V. 363, Z 6 from foot. \Mufiammad Khan was directed to join the par’ 

ty at\ Balisana, five Kos from Pattan. 

This should not be confounded with ‘ Melisana ’, which lies eighteen 
Kos south-east ot Patan. (/3*n, Tr I 486). ‘ Balisana ’ L said to have been 
only five Kos from that town. It is really ‘ Balisna’ in the Kadi division 
of the Qaikawad’s ten Hones (f G s. v.). The Bibl Ind. Text of the A.N 
has the variants “ Maliyana ” and ‘ Palitana’ (III. 47, 1 20), both of which 
are wrong Mr. Beveridge is for reading ‘ Maisana,’ (Tr. III. 66 note), but 
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Kd cannot be right, for tlie reason abeady stated The Mirat-i-AJmadi 
^ reads ‘Billsaha’, (Pt 1 130,1 1). - - ,, 

Mohammad Qnli Khan’s should be read as ‘ Tuqbai ’, as m the 
A. N. Ill 64=Tr 77, not ‘ Tsghbam ’ as on I 12 ‘ Tuqbai ’ was the name 
of an Afghan tribe tBlochmann, Tr 3tn, I 403) 

V 365, 1 . 19. The feeling ran through the royal ranks, ihat it teas un- 

manly to fall upon an enemy unatua'es 

o-iilj ^ C3\f (808, 1 4) 

“ It was said by the inspired tongue [of the Emperor] that it was not 
proper for the brave to attack people who were ignorant and unaware"’ 
[of their approach] It was the chivalrous sentiment or declaration of the 
Emperor himself, not the "feeling” of his followers Of Text, 317, 1 6, 
where the phrase again used and it is said that " things 

happened exactly as the inspired tongue [of Akbar] had uttered ” 

V. 367, 1. 4. Bis Majesty returned triumphant to hts couch, uhich teas 
placed at the edge ofQie battlefield 

J^l jJjj* ^ y ‘RC.*- tfVli ^ (309, 1 6\ 

** His Majesty abghted tnumphantly on the top of a hillock which was 
situated on one side of the battle-fleld B says that Akbar “ ascended a htll 
which skirted the field of battle ” (Lowe, II 171) Abu-1-Eazl stalM that 
Akbar look up his position on ‘^a high ground, one Kos from the river ” (A. 
N, IIL 68 ,' Tr 76) F also speaks of it as a or mount, which was in 
the vicinity of the battle-fleld (I 261, L 12 f f.). It is absurd to speak of 
a ‘ couch’ in this connection The ^or “hill, upon which the royal stand- 
ard was planted” is again mentioned a few lines lower down (1 4 f f ) on 
this identical page (Text, 309, 1 16) and again on 868, 1 12 infra Dowson 
'must have read bistar for pushta 

y, 367, 1 14 Among the prisoners voas a man named Hard Azmai 
Shah 

But this 18 an impossible name He is called Shah Madad, the Mtygttb 
jn the lithograph (809, 1 10) and in the A N also (III 59, Tr 84) He 
was " the Mirza’s Koka and a partner with him in disloyalty ” ilbtd) 

V 369, 1. 5 from foot. Village of Puna, three Kos from Sanganer'. 

The right reading is, 'prdbably, as in the A.N (Text HI 65, 1 Tr 
91) It IS mentioned also in Abu-l-Fazl’s account of Aibai^s first journey 
from Agra to Ajmer, as the next stage after Singaner (A.N 1H851, 
Tr. 510) Mr Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with Luni -or 
‘Bunli’ near Banthambor is, as a glance at any map will show, inadmissi- 
ble SSngauer is about seven miles south-icest of Jaipur. Banthambor is, at 
least, 75 miles south-eoaf of it (Th ^5) ‘Bull ’lies near Banthambor 
Akbar is said to have arrived at Hans Mahal after leaving Newata (A.N. 
m /bid) Hans Mahal lies a little north of Sanganer (See my Note on 

V 371, 1 22 Be [Akbor] remained till the 20th m the village of Datr 
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B. also calls it ‘Da'ir ’ (H. 171, Tr. 174), Bnt the speUing is ‘ Dahar 
in the *AJT. (Ill 145, 1. 2 f. f.) and ‘Dayarmau ’ in the T. J (259, 1. 4; Tr. 
II 64). B locates it at four Kos fromFsthpur Sikri, with which Jahangir’s 
account agrees Mr. Beveridge votes for Bair (AJ^. IIL Tr. 206 note), but 
I am informed by a local authority that the correct form is “ Da&ar ”, 
It is now in the State of BHaratpur. 

V. 372, I 13. Sulcdman Kirani ... died toTiile the Emperor xoae 
engaged %n hie Surat campaign in the year 981. 

The exact date of Solaiman’s death is not found anywhere in the 
published literature relating to the reign of Abbar, but it is said to be 
given as Ist Iban of the XVIIth year or 6th Jumadi II. 980 (about 14th 
October 1572) in three MSS. of the AJdiarndma which are in the India 
Office and another which is in the British Museum. (Beveridge’s note, A. N. 
IIL 6). Nizamu-d'din states (848.60 ante) that the siege of Surat began 
about 18th Ramazan 980 (22ad January 1578) and that the fort capitulated 
on 25th Shawwal (28th February 1673). The three statements are not com- 
patible with one another and the real date is difficult to determine, but 
981 H must be an error. 

As the tribal designation of Sulaiman is vmtten in various ways as, 

maybe worth while to state that on the coins 
of Baud, the spelling is (Wright, I. M. 0. II. 128). 

V. 373, 1. 14. Lodi .. . sent Baud the message .. .“ You have never 
given me any good toishes or advice, hut still I am toill- 
ing to advise you.** 

Itis obviously pointless, if not preposterous, to put into tHemoutli of 
Lody any such declaration as is made in the first part of this sentence, 
liody was the doyen of the Elder Statesmen of the Realm, Band a youth 
of twenty, bom in the purple, but without any knowledge or experience 
of affairs, What he really said was J** J /V Oye J 

fl (314, 1. 19). *' And as I have never been spar- 


ing of devotion to your welfare and never withheld good counsel, [in the 
past], I again give you (the following) advica" B says that “ Lodi, know- 
ing death to be certain, did not withhold his advice from Baud”. (Tr. II. 
177). See Bowson’s own rendering of Budauni at 612 infra, 
y. 375, 1. 1, [ATd)ar stopped at the) village ofEatambh, (me of the de- 
pendencies of Agra. 


in the Lithograph. (816, 1. 11), The place intended is probably 
** Runkuta” which lies about ten miles from l.gra on the road from 
Agra to Allahabad. It is now a station on the G. I. P, Railway, about 


nine miles north-west of Agra. As Akbar left Agra on Sunday, the last 
day of Safar and reached ‘ Ratambh* on the first of Rab'i I, ‘Runkuta’ 
which Jahangir also speaks of as the first stage and five Kos from Agra CT. 
^ ^ would fit in very well. See also the Ain (Tr. 

180), where it is said to be a much-frequented place of pilgrimage near 
gra. Religious fairs are still held there on certain days of the Qindu 
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calendar. (N. W. P. Gazetteer (1884), VoL VII, 764). 

V. 375, J. 16. On the 28(h [fio/ar], he reached ihe village of Kori, a 
dependency of Sayyidpur, at the confitmce of the 
Oiimti and Ganges. 

The A. N. reads ‘ Godi ’ and ‘ Saiyidpnr ’ (lEL 88, Tr 125). Dowson 
says “ Bndanni has Jannpnr and he is probably right” Bat he seems to be 
mistaken. Akbar reached F dhyapur, one of the dependencies of Jannpor, 
on the 2nd of Bab*! I, not on 28th Safar. The T. A (306, 1. 10 1 1) and B. 
both say so. (B. II 176==Tr 179). Saiyldpor is 28 miles north->east of 
Benares and about as many west of Ghazipor, on the left bank of the 
Ganges near its confluence with the Qomti (Qodi). Lat N, Long. 

^“-18' B. See also I G XXL 884 s. t. Saidpur. Constable, 28 C c. 

V. 376, Z. 11. Hts Majesty directed Satyid ^firaTc Ispdham tcJto 
was learned in charms, to seek an attgwy tn his books. 

(817,1.11) “ Who was perpetually making 
a pretence of proficiency in the science of Jafr.** ‘ Jafr ’ has nothing to do 
with ‘ charms *, incantations or amulets. It is really a Kabalistical method 
of vaticination, a ‘ Numerological ’ or Qematnacal system dependent on 
the combination and mutations of letters and numbers. Vide my note on 

IV. 124, 1 2 f. f . ante. At A. N. III. 93, Tr. 181. the soothsayer is called 
** Sayyad Wttraki, the son of ‘Abdu-l-Karim Jafart (divmer) of Ispahan 

V. 376, Z. 19. ‘isd Khan was slain by Lashkar Khan, one of tftc Em- 

perot'^8 men. 

The lithograph states more conrecUy that the man who tolled 'M 
Khan was not Lashkar Khan himself, but j| ^ one of his 

slaves. (317, 1. 16). So also B. (II. 178; Tr. 181) and A N. (IIL 98 ; Tr. 181). 

Gangdaspur (1. 7) cannot be traced. What Abu-l-Fazl says is that the 
boats anchored at Daspur which won the banks of ihe Ganges (HL 93, 
Tr. 130), but ‘ Daspur’ also cannot be located. 

V. 377, Z. 17. Baja GajpaH who had many armed adherents, was d^e(d- 
ed to support Khan '21am. 

cJ-li j'r*. j ‘jjv 3 (318, 1 10) “ And had a large number of 
Cheruhs and foot-soldiers in hia train.” B ’s words are, 
j\r>, \Becte i [Becte ‘yjv] •ij- j (H 180, L 2), that is, *‘his 

followers were numerous as ants and flies and Gheruhs and PSXksf* The 
B. I. text IS corrupt and Lowe has wrongly rendered it as "a multitude 
of horses and mares.” (Tr. IL 188) In the Nafaisu-hMaastr, a ‘ Tarkira* 
or ‘ laves of the Poets ’ written by ‘Alau-d-daula Qazvfni about 979 A. 
it is explidtly stated that Gajpati assisted in Akbar’s invasion of 
]^ipur with a body of two thousand Cheruhs. (See Mr. Beveridge's Art. 
in J. A S. B. 1905, p. 237. See also Eicu, Persian Catalogue IIL 1022). 
These early references to this aboriginal tribe are interesting. 

V. 380, Z. 10. He increased hislKhan-i-Khamn’s] military allowances 
twenty-five or ihxrty per cenL 

• Ul Jfv •.» (320, 1. 11). leafeh-i Deh-si wa Deh cZioftl 
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really means *an mcrement iH the ratio of 10 to 30 anrl 10 to 40 that is, 
Ihree-fold or four-fold B uses ihe same words and Lowe renders them 
correctly, as “ m the proportion of 10 30 and 10 : 40”. (B. Tr. II. 185). 
Abu-1-Fazl states elsewhere that the allowances of all persons employed 
m Bengal were raised 50 per cent and 100 per cent. (A N. III). See also 
my note on II. 76, 1 20. 

V. 383, 1. 8 from fool M.u.zaffi%r Khan .. . was sent loith FarTint Khan, 

one of ihe late Emperor* s slaves. 

iy JC.A trj 31 ^ (820, 1. 4). “ Farhat Khan who 

was one of the slaves of Firdaus MaMm** ‘ Firdaus Makani’ was the 
after-death title, not of the late Emperor, Humaynn, but of the latter’s 
father, Babur. Farhat Khan’s original name was Mihtar Sakai 
V. 381, 1 . 2, He reached FaOipur Sdhina, vJhich is ticenty~one Kos distant 
from Patna 

The lithograph has (Pathpur-Patna) (321, 1. 1) The A. N. 

reading is the same and Akbar is said to have crossed here the Son which 
was in flood at the time The next stage was Chausa. (III. 105; Tr 146) 
The pface meant must be ‘ Path pur- ’ now in Ballia district, U P., 
on the direct road fiom Arrah to Buxar Bibur also halted here and 
mentions it in his Memoirs (B N Tr 662, 667 notes). Pathpur-Bihiya 
was a Mdhal in darhar Rhotas, Suha Bihar, in Akbar’s days (3in, Tr II. 
157). It ” included the Dmba or tongue of land between ihe G^anges and 
Ghoghranvers ” (Beames, Art. Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar, 
J. A. S. B 1885, pp. 180-1). Bayazid Biyat says that the Ujjainiya Eaja 
Gajpati held Bhogpur and Bihiya as his Jigir fiCemoirs. Tr in J. A. S 
B 1898 p 316) This Bhojpur la the place of that name in Shahabad, 
Bengal. Constable, 28 D c ‘ Behoa’ is now a station on the East Indian 
Railwayi between Arrah and Buxar, 44 miles west of Patna Bihiya is 
shown in the I. G Atlas, 21 B 2 

V. 381, footnote 3. [Khan Khanan had taken Surajgarh and Mun- 

gir] unth the help of Baja Sangram of VoraTch- 
pur and Puran Mai of Kidhur (Akbar-nama) . 

Sangram was the Eaja, not of ‘ (9orakhpar,’ but of Kharakpur, (A 
N in. 107; Tr. 160) Kbarakpnr is in the Monghyr sub-division of Mon- 
ghyr district and is now part of the Darbhanga Estate, Lat. 25®-7' N., 
Long 86° *33' E. (1. G. XV 246 ) Constable, 29 B a Puranmal was the Raja, 
not of ‘Kidhur,’ but of Qidhaur (A. N III. 107; Tr. 160), which is also in 
Monghyr district. (I G Atlas, 29 C 2) 

V. 382, Z. 6 from foot. He [AftZw] presented to the nakara-khdna of 

ihe Khwdjd [of Ajmer\ a pair of di'ums which 
had belonged to Baud. 

Some large drums are to be still seen in the shrine and it is stated in 
^ l"^!)! accordance, perhaps, with some local legend, that they 
were taken by Akbar at the sack of Chitor ” But doubt is thrown on the 
averment by the incidental but explicit testimony of Nizamu-d-din| and 
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its corroboration by B (II. 185 , Tr. 188) Mr. Vincent Smith, copying 
from Tod, (A A B Ed. Orooke, T 881-2) says that some ‘Nakkaras,’ eight 
or ten feet in diameter, and several massive candelabra were con %ed off 
by Akbar, from the shrine of the Great Mother at Ohitor, (Akbar, p 90), 
but he does not assert that they were given to or placed in the Khwaja’s 
mauBOlenm 

V. 384, 1. 11. Grain » ose to the price of 120 iarikas per man 

The lithograph reads 'V* ^ “ Black Tangas ” The monetary de- 
nomination ‘ Tanga ’ represents so many coins of widely divergent values 
and is used so loosely by the chroniclers, that it is very difficult to say 
what it stands for in a particular case But this tanga-i-siyah of Gujarat 
was, most jprobably, the copper com of the Sultans of Qnjaiat which 
weighed about 144 grs and was valued at the hundredth part of an 
Akbari rupee (Bayley, Tr. Mirat-i AJmadi, loc cit. p 6 and my paper 
on the * Corns of the Gujarat Saltanat’ m J B B. R A S 1922, pp 46-8) 

V 385, I 4. {Whw Raja Todar -Mai] reached Maddran 

.This is Bhitargarh-Madaran, eight miles north of Arambagh, in the 
Jahanabad pargana of Hugh district. It hes between Burdwan and 
Midnapur, and as it was the frontier town on the Onssa border, it was 
the scene of much f ghtmg in the 16th and 16th centuries (Blochmann 
in J A. a a XLIL 1873, p 223 note I G VoL V 898) It may be the 
Qi,/’ jl or which IS said by Mmhaj to have been one of the chief 

towns of Jajnagar, but the situation of which has not been determined. 

V. 386, Z 7 From Maddran, they marched to Jxtiira 

“ Jitura ” is an error for Cbatua It was a Mahal in Sarhdr 
Madaran according to the 3in (Tr. II. 141) * Chitni’ or ‘ Chitua ’ is now in 
Midnapore [Medinipur] near Ghattal. (Beames, J. B A S. 1896, p. 107) 
Constable, 29 B d It lies a little to the E. N E of Midnapore town 

* Zarbzan ’, which is translated as ‘ swi-vels ’ on 1 6 f f , seems to be 
really used here for a large field-piece At p 131 ante also, guns discharging 
stone balls weighmg 500 misqdls (about five pounds) and requirmg 
four pairs of bullocks to drag them are called ‘ 2^rbzan,’ At pp 175 and 
360 ante, the same word is used for great " pieces which required 200 
pairs of bullocks to drag them ” B calls “ pieces of ordnance carrying balls 
of five to seven mans in weight " by the same name (H 107, 1. 13=Lowe 
Tr. 111). 

V. 390, Z. 6 from foot. The Emperor had from hts eat'ly youth found 

pleasure in the assembltes of . men of 
imagination and genius 

JL J Ju-j (822, last Ime) means "men who have themselves 
experienced the state of transport, rapture, or ecstasy, of union with the 
Deity”— mystics who had been able to attain to the union of the 
Individual Soul with the Universal. He means great Siifs and Yogis. . 

V 391, 1 20. The members of the assembly used to select a number of 

tho most mrthy among those present. 
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This is likely to convey a fallaeions and misleading impression to the 
modem reader. The phrase used for ‘ the most worthy ’ i3 It 

had a technical signification, which is not coincident with our connotation 
of ‘worthy’. We have the authority of Abu-1-Fazl for saying that “it in- 
cluded four olAsses of persons, viz., (1) Inquirers after wisdom who had 
withdrawn from worldly pursuits , (2) Recluses and ascetics ; (8) those who 
are weak and needy and poor; (4) Individuals of gentle birth who are 
unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade ”. (3tn, Tr. I. 261). 
The three first classes included not only many really ‘ worthy ’ persons, but 
also the tens of thousands of mendicants and vagabonds of all sorts who 
preyed then and do so even now, in the name of religion, on the exiguous 
resouroes of the community and coi^titute a social nuisance. The fourth 
was, for the most part, made up of genteel beggars, sycophants and para- 
sites of good birth, who sponged upon the State, because they were depen- 
dents and connections of the Rmperor and his favourites or of other 
persons who were or had been formerly in power. Many of them were in 
the receipt of huge pensions and led hves of luxury and self-indulgence, 
if not vice and dissipation. 

V. 395, 1, 16. At the end of ten days, in the month of Safar, 983 H., he 
{fhe Khan-i-Khdnan] departed ihis life. 

The month is wrongly stated. It was Bajdb, according to the litho- 
graph (881, L 6) as well as B. (IL 217 ; Tr. 221) , See also 890 ante, where 
Muu'im IS said to have reached Tanda on the 10th' of Safar 983 H. (21st 
May, 1576 A, C ). The resolve to shift the capital to Q-aur was taken subse- 
quently, in the rainy season of that year (894 ante), with the disastrous 
results descnbed in this paragraph. Bayazid Biyat gives Monday, 18th 
Rajab 983 H (A N. Tr. Ul. 226 Note) and F. (I 262, 1. 4 f. f.). has 19th 
Rajab 983 (23rd or 24th October 1676 A. C.) as the day of Mun'im Khan's 
demise Abu-1-Fazl says that it was the 16th day, Khur, Mah Aban of the 
Twentieth regnal year. (Text, III. 160, 1. 1 ; Tr, 226). But if 18th, (or 19th) 
Rajab is correct, fifteenth must be an error for jAslk (eleventh). 

The 11th day of Aban was the 228th day of the Ilahi calendar, the initial 
day of which was 10th (or 11th) March It would be the 297th day of the 
Julian reckoning (228+ 69) and correspond with 24th October which teas 
a Monday, as Bayazid states. (Ind Bphemeris) 15th Aban would be 28th 
October which was a Friday. 

V. 398 , 1 8 from foot. Rdna Kikd .. ..cams otU ofOhotH Haldeo. 

Haldi-gha^ lies about seven Kos from Qogunda, which is about sixteen 
miles north-east of Udaipur. (I Gl.). The local derivation of the name is 
Haldt, turmeric, and supposed to be allusive of the yellow colour of the 
soil A. P . locates the exact site of the battle at the village of Elhamnaur (or 
Bhannaur), which lies at the mouth of the Haldi defile, a few miles north 
of Goguni^. (A. N. Ill 174; Tr. 245) See also Noer. (Akbar, Tr I. 247). 
Qogunda is ^own in Constable, 27 A o. A village named ‘Kamnor’ is 
Shown north of Qogunda on the map prefixed to Tod’s Rajasthan,^ 
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V. 399, 1, 2. The enemy lost Ramesiibaf OvAhart and his son. 

fij Bamsh^ [Sah] in the Lith. (388, 1. 6), which is oocrect. Both 
Barn Sah and his son Shalivahan are mentioned in the Dynastic List of 
the Tomar Bajas of Gwalior, which is inscribed at Bhotas (DnflP. 0. I. 
806). Bam Sah and his three sons Shalivahan, Bhan Sinha and Pratap 
Sinha are all stated by Abn-l-Pazl to have been killed in this battle, at 
Haldighat.(A.N.ni 175 ;Tr 246) B sa 3 ^ that Ram S&h was the grand- 
son of the famous Baja Man [sinha]. (U 282; Tr 238) 

V. 400, 1 Baud, being left behind, teas made prisoner. 

JlaiM j “Band, having been obliged to remain 
stock still in a quagmire (or morass), was taken prisoner ” Lowe says " his 
horse stuck fast in a swamp ” Gl .246, Text 238, 1 13) and so also 
does the A. N. (Text, HI, 162, Tr 265) 

V. 403, I, 4. He went along with Kalyan Bai, a merchant {JbalekaT). 

Mr. Vincent Smith calls him a ‘gram-dealer’ and Mr Beveridge, 
* a shopkeeper * (A. N. Tr III Tr. 276 note), but he was really neither, 
and “ Baqqal” here really signifies that he was, by caste, a ‘Bsniya’ 
Qoj. Wdnta, [of the Lad section] Homh also is called a baqqal, q. v. 
my note on V. 241, 1 10 ante Kalyan Bai is mentioned also by Jahangir 
in his account of Oambay. (T. J. 206, 1 6 f f. , Tr I 417). See my paper 
on ‘ The Old Parsi Settlement of Oambay ’ in the Journal of the K. R, 
Cama Oriental Institute, No 8, pp. 6-14) 

V. 405, 1. 12. T?tey attacked Muzaffar Husain Mirza in the pargana 
of Nandarbar, loho (hen went to Kambay. 

The readmg in the lithograph is ' Nariad,’ (837, 1, 4), which is correct 
B. has ‘Petlad’ (II. 249, Tr 249), which also serves to show that 
‘Nanad’ is the place meant, as the two towns are m close proximity to 
and only twelve miles distant from each other. Abu-1-Pazl says that Baz 
Bahadnr came out with a force somewhere near Baroda. (UL 207 , Tr 
292) Nariad is 35 miles north-west of Baroda by the railway. 

V. 407, 1. 4. The land of (his place {Manoharnagar'] was an ancient 
possession of Rat Lon Karan. 

Mr Beveridge hazards the conjecture that ‘Lonkaran’ was not the real 
name of the Baja, but a jocose nickname signifymg ‘ Salt-maker’, which 
was given to him, because he was the ruler of Sambhar, the site of the great 
Salt Labe in Bajputana (A. N III 295 note). But this is an instance of 
fanmful meaning-making, which is contradicted and disproved by concrete 
facts, Lunkaran [or Nfinkoran] is a Rajput personal name which was 
borne by the Bhatti Baja of Jaisalmir who was contemporary with 
Hnmayun and who is said to have tried to obstruct his passage through 
the Bajputana desert (AJ7. I 181=Tr 876, Tod, A.A B, Bd Orooke, 
1224-6 *, Duff O.L 291) It was also borne by a Bathod Baja of Bikaner 
who reigned from 1604 to 1626 A.O (Tod, Ibid, 1182, Duff, C L 268, 273, 
277). Lunkaran Shaikhivat was the elder brother of Akbar’s favourite, 
Rai Sal Darbari. (Tod loc cit. 1883). , 
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V. 407 1. 7. TU hum was called Manoharnagar after that child. - 

The original village, Mnlathan, was a dependency of Amber. The 
town founded by Akbar still exists and lies about 28 miles N. N. E of 
Jaipur. (I Q-. XVII. 200). There was another ‘ Manoharnagar’ in SarTcdr 
Nagor, Siiba Ajmer, (Jin Tr. 11 277), while this ‘Manoharnagar’ was 
included in the SarMr of Ajmer itself (3tn, Tr. II. 277 and 272). 
Abu-1-Fazl states that the place near Mulathan in Amber was called Mul 
Manohbaragar, Old Manoharnagar, to distinguish it from its namesake 
near Nagor. (TIL 221; Tr. 311) Thornton’s ‘Manoarpoor’, which was 132 
miles south-west of Dehli and in Lat. 27°-19^ N., Long. 76“-!^ E., is the 
‘Manoharnagar’ founded by Akbar. Jaipur is in Lat. 26°-56' N., Long. 
7B°-55' B Thornton says that it had, in his time, a large bazar and was 
adequately supplied with water, though much decayed. 

Manohar’s pen-name is wrongly given by Dowson as ‘ Tansani ’ on 1. 9. 
It was really Tausani, from 6-/, a war horse, a high-blooded noble 
steed. (B. IE 252; Tr. 259, see also Find, Text, III. 201, L 3). It has nothing 
whatever to do with Tansen, the celebrated musician and poet. The town 
founded by Akbar is shown as ‘ Manoharpur’ in Constable, PI. 27 B b. 

V. 407, Z. 12. A com&t appeared in the sky toicat'd the east. 

Becte West, ‘-’j* as in the lithograph (389, 1 4) B. (II. 240; Tr. 248) 
and Abu-1-Bazl both say that the comet appeared in the West. (A N. III. 
224=Tr 316). This is the comet about which Tycho Brahe discovered 
that it had no parallax and thence inferred that it must be situated at -a 
greater distance than the moon (Pergnsson’a Astronomy, Ed Brewster, 
II 355) It passed its perihelion on 26th October 1577 A. C. {Ibtd) Abu-1- 
Fazl gives the date as 25th Aban Haht of the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign, 
which would correspond to 6th or 7th November 1577. 25th Aban is the 
242nd day of the Tlahi calendar which would correspond to the 310th 
or 311th of the Julian 

V. 407, I 5 from foot. He next halted at the Sarai of Bdwalt [after 

leaving Dehlt] 

Becte, ‘BaiZZi’. The ‘dal ’has been wrongly read as a ‘ wav’. The 
name is correctly written on B D. VIIL 320, and incorrectly on Ihxd, 271. 
There was a great Serai here whioh is frequently mentioned in the old 
Itineraries {ChiMr GuUhan in I. A. xcviii; Hearn, Seven Cities of Dehli, 
168) Badli Ki Serai is now a railway station, nine miles from Dehli 
Junction Mr. Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with ‘Bawal’ in 
Rewari (A. N. Tr. Ill 322 note) will not bear examination. There is a 
Branch Post Office in the village of Badli (Post Office Guide). 

V 407 , 1 5 from foot. He [Akbar] was waited upon by Hajt HdUbulla. 

who had gone to Europe and had brought with 
him fine goods and fabrics 




- - ^ j. — 

•b ^ ^ (839, 1 13). The original statement is somewhat loosely worded, but 
there is nothing like the categorical assertion that he had gone to Europe. 
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TKe fact is .that Ke Had berai sent only to Goa by Akbar, in the TwentietK 
year (982-8 H). Abu-1-Fazl states that he was "ordered to take with him a 
large sum of money and the choioe articles of India to Goa and to bnng 
for H3s Majesty’s delectation, the wonderful things of that country.” (A. 
N. Ill 146, 1. 9 ; Tr. HL 207) His return in the Twenty-second year, (986), 
is also recorded by the Imperial historiographer, who reiterates the fact 
that he had been sent to ^e port of Goa (HL 228, L 13 ; Tr. 822) As 
Bndanni has copied the X. A. and his translator, Lowe, also speaks of the 
oi^on having been brought along with other curiosities by HabSm-lla 
'from Europe’, (Tr. II 299), it is necessary to stress the fact that the 
Hajjihad gone only as far as (Joa is used here for the territory 

occupied by the Ftrtngis in India, « e, the Portuguese possessions on the 
West Coast. Elsewhere, Abu-1-Fazl writes that one of the events of the 
24th year of Akbar’s reign was the “ appointing of an army to capture the 
European ports” [*^j* (111.280; Tr 409) He means Daman and 

the ports near Shrat which had been seized by the Portuguese 
V. 408, 1. 13. The Mauludnama or horoscope of Sis Majesty 

This is an important passage and it would have been better if Dow- 
Bon had given a translation, instead of this summary dismissal in a single 
line, as it has some bearing on the question of the date of Akbar’s birth 
and his laqdb, which has bean recently revived by Mr Vincent Smith The 
purport of the passage is that Mir 'Ah Akbar Mashhad! presented to the 
Emperor a document in which the exact time and place of his birth was 
recorded in the handwriting of Qazi Ghiyasu-d-din Ja^armi, a man of 
great learning, who had been for many years in the service of Humayun 
In this Mauludnama, it was also stated that Humayun had a dream on 
the night of Akbar’s birth, in which he had been directed to name the child 
Jalalu-d-din (Text, 339, 1 8 f. f ) A very similar story is told by (Julbadan 
(H N 48, 1 7 f f ; Tr 146) and by Abu-1-Pazl (A N I Tr 42) 

V. 409, I 9. In these days, there teas a reservoir tuoenty gaz Zonp 
hy ticenty hroad and three gaz deep 
This must be the Aniip Talav of B (II 201, 208, 215 ; Tr 204, 212, 
219) and the A N (III 246 , Tr 854) Jah^gir mentions a similar tank, 
called J^apur Talav, (T J. Text, 260, 1. 26, Tr EC. 68-9), but ho gives the 
dimensions as 86 cubits in length, 86 m breadth and 4} in depth, 
while Abu-1-Eazl makes it twenty gaz by twenty, but twice a man’s height 
in depth The site of the Tank is consequently uncertain, though there is 
a tank at Pathpur-Sikri,the dimensionB of which exactly agree with those 
given by Jahangir, viz. 95 feet and 7 inches square, wluoh would be just 
equivalent to 86 Hahi gaz at 31.8 inches to the gaz (95 x 12) +7 = 1147 
inches 1147-^1 8=36 (Arch Surv Hep XVIH 1894) 

V. 410, Z 5 from foot. HaMm AhurUFath and Pair Das \toerii to 

discharge jointly the office of Ditoan 
According to the Lithograph, (341, 1. f f ), the Hakim was appointed 
* Sadr,’ Chief Judge and Almoner, while Patr Das and Mir Adham were 
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nominated Joint Diwana. B. (11. 267, Tr. 276) and tKe A.N. (III. 265 ; 

386) are in agreement with’ the lithograph. 

Patr Das’s name is written wrongly in the X- A. as well as the A. N. 
It was really * Tipar Das which is a short form of Tripnrdridas, ‘ Servant 
of Tripurari ’ (or Tripurahara), an epithet given to Mahadeva, who is said 
to have destroyed the Asura, Tripnra. He is the ‘ Tipperdas ’ of Ralph 
Fitch, “ England’s Pioneer to India,” who passed through Patna in 1586 
and writes of him thus, “ He that is Chief here under the King (Akbar) is 
called Ttpperdos and is of great account among the people.” (Ryley, Ralph 
Fitch, p. 110, Foster, E. T. I. 24). The name is written correctly as 
with for the initial letter no less than four times, in the Bibl. Ind. 
Text of Bndauni (H. 281, 11. 3, 6, 8, and 282, 1. 3). It is true that Lowe 
calls him ‘ Patr Das ’ (Tr. II. 289, 290) and says ‘ Tapar ’ is wrong, but it 
is quite right. 

y. 413, footnote. See IneTia-i-Abu-hFazl, Dafiar IV- 

Dowson says that the Letter to ‘Abdulla Khan is printed m the Fourth 
Volume of Abn-l-Fassl’s Inehaox Lettera,but only three volumes or daflars 
are known to have been published. It is true that Amir Haidar Husaini 
Wasiti Bilgrami, the author of the Saioanth-i-AIcbari {qv. E. D. VIII, 
193) speaks of four daftars of the InsTw, and notes also that the fourth 
is exceedingly rare, (Rieu, IIL 930), but no copy of it is extant and Dowson 
is not likely to have seen any. Mr. Beveridge states that the letter under 
notice which was sent with Mirza Fulad and KhwajaKhatib is not found 
any where in the Lithographed Edition of the Inshd. (A N. Tr. III. 394 
Note). 

V. 414, 1. 16 [Muzaffar Khan] demanded the dagh {brand-tax) and 
brought old practices up again. 

jjjT ijUja cjt ^ ( 344 , 1 . 2 fj.) “Enforced the 

regulations relating to the branding (of all horses brought to the muster) 
and 'demanded the reimbursement of all past arrears or outstandings, [the 
payment of old debts and settlement of old accounts, » e refunds 
of the excess revenues of their Jagirs]. (Cf. B. 11. Tr. 288, Text, 280). 
'According to the A. N , he “ made up all accounts from the beginning and 
instituted heavy demands ” (III 293 , Tr 431) for arrears and outstand- 
ings. The ‘ dagh ’ was not a ‘ tax ’ but the ‘ brand ’ or ‘ system of brandmg.’ 
y. 414, 1. 20. The pargana of Jalesar . mas taken atoay from 
him. 

It IS also called ‘Jaleshwar’ [Qud of the Waters] and ‘Jellasore*. 
Medinipur [Midnapore] was included in the Sarkar of Jalesar. (3 in, Tr. 
II. 126 n and 142). The town is 49 miles south of Midnapore and contains 
an old mosque and also a ruined mud fort of great extent Lat 21°-46' N., 
Long. 87°-14' E. (Th) It is now m the Balasore district. (1. G. XIV. 7). 
Constable, 29 B e 

V. 416, Z. 2 from foot. M'asum Kabuli, who after the insurrection, 

obtained the name of 'Ast, 
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The point of the word-play, the credit of which is ascribed to Akbar, 
(A. N. Tr. in. 471 Note) is not clearly brought out in the translation. It 
turns on the antithesis between M'a^m and *Jst The first 
means “sinless, innocent, guileless, saintlike ” ; the second “sinful, guilty, 
rebellious, seditious ” Ho is called ‘Jsi M‘asum * at 416 infra and ‘Isi 
Kabuli ’ at 417, 1. 20 

V 416, I 1. M'asiim Kabult (andj 'Arab Bahadur and Sufaid 

Baddkhshi resolved to rebel 

•L.M- ‘ s'aid * m the Toit (345, 1 8 f f ) and B (H 282, Tr. 290) He is 
called Sa*id at 426 infra, and also in the A N (HL 285 ;Tr 418, 305; Tr 
451) Mr Beveridge thinks that ‘ Safed ’ must be ng^it, as " in the couplet 
quoted by B , the name of Bahadur’s father is given as ‘Isfed,’ which is 
another form of Sufed “ (AN III. 549 note) But Budanni himself always 
calls him BcCxd (II 196, Tr 199 , 282, Tr 290), and also confesseshis 
doubts about the genuineness of the distich The statement about his father 
having been a ‘ Sultan ’ is, moreover, such an impudent and mendacious 
vaunt that the ‘ Bait * (B II 297 ; Tr 808), must bo a fake. 

The nteba of * Jan Muhammad’, (line 20), should be read as ‘Bihsudi * 
not ‘ Bihhudi ’. (A N in 304, Ty. 449) Bihsud is a small town which is 
also called ' Basawal’ and ‘Deh-i-Ghulaman’ (Haverty, N A 45) It lies 
north of Jalalabad on the opposite side of the river and is shown in the 
I Q. Atlas, PI 47, P 3. He is wrongly called Khan Muhammad Bahsudi 
at B, D VI 40 The first name is Jdn. Lowe has Jan Muhammad Khan 
Bahhudi, (B. Tr. II 290), but it must be an error. 

V 417, 1 12 from foot B^d Todar Mai had no confidence tn the 

cohesion of the adventuiers composing the 
enemy's ranks 

The ‘ adventurers ’ were the mereenanes and free lances in his own 
army, who were ready to turn coats at any moment 0^ 
iS—a. •a J? tXo. s’ (346, 1. 6 f f.). 

“ Raja Todarmal did not think it advisable to fight, and fortified himself 
in Mongyr as he knew that opportunism [factious fortune-hunting] was 
ingramed in the nature of the Bengal soldiers [on whom he had to de- 
pend] ” Lowe puts it correctly thus in his translation of B. " The Raja 
could not quite trust his army, which was on the look out for the slightest 
change of fortune ”. (Tr. IL 291 , Text 283) Of. also A. N (III 308 ; Tr. 
458). 

V. 418, I 9 'Arab Bahadur . . seized upon the city [Patna] and 
appropriated the treasure. 

He did nothing of the sort He merely marched towards Patna 
-aa o.] in. the hope of capturing the dty and the treasury by a coup, but 
was overreached and had to raise the siege and beat a hasty retreat. See 
B (II. 288, Tr. 292) and also Abu-1-Pazl, who says that ‘Arab “took to 
brigandage and tried to plunder the treasure which Chandhri Kishna was 
conveying to the Imperial army, but was foiled by the^ Oh^u^hii, whq 
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&mv6d ssfoly st tli 0 fort of Patna.* (A. N. XII. 321 Tr. 470). 

V. 419, 1. 9 from foot The sharp practice of the Diican [Shah Man- 
sur] having heen repeatedly mentioned to Ets 
Majesty. 

o j cjMma j a ii ,^jf (348, 1. 5). “ His exacting 
severity in connection with financial transactions had been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of His Majesty.” Abu-l-Pazl says that' Shah Mansur 
was “ always laying hold of trifles in financial matters and displaying 
harshness ".(A.N. IH. 842; Tr. 601). B. states that Todar Mai complained 
of the exactions of Mansur who had “written exceedingly harsh and threat- 
ening letters ” to M'asum Khw and others, demanding large sums as 
arrears due from them. (IL Tr. 295), There was nothing “ sharp ” about 
his “ practices.*’ The real complaint against him was that he had cut down 
by half the extra allowances which had been granted to the officers serving 
in Bengal and Bihar and made exacting and vexatious demands for the 
refund of all amounts in exeess of the reduced scale of allowances, which 
they had drawn from the Jdgirs. 

V. 420» 1. 18 Ntyabat Khan [rebelled tn] his jagir of Jausa and 
Praydg. 

Recte ‘ Jhusi’, which is also called ‘ Hadiabas.’ The lithograph has it 
right. (348, 1. 6 f. f.) It has nothing to do with ‘ Jausa ’ or ‘ Ohaunsa’ near 
Buxar. It lies just opposite to Prayag or Allahabad. (Constable, 28 0 c). 

Por ‘ Kantal, one of the dependencies of Patna’ on 1. 6 1 f., read 
one of the dependencies of Bhaia ”, ijs. Bhatghora, the old name of 
Baghelkhand or Eewa. See my note on V ol. V. 94, LH ante B reads ‘Gasht’, 
c-U (II. 289 ; Tr. 298), which is due to a dislocation of the nuqtas of 
Blantit. Mr. Beveridge says (A. N. HE. 636 Note) that ‘ Bhath ’ is 
“ another name for ‘ Panna ’ in Bundelhdiand ”, but this is an error. The 
two places are quite distinct. 

y. 422, 1. 7 from foot. Maltk 'Alt brought him a letter to the follow- 
ing effect. 

The context which follows clearly indicates that there is some error 
or inadvertent omission here. What Malik ‘Ali said, when handing over the 
papers, had no reference to their contents. It related only to the circum* 
stances under which the packet containing the letters had come into his 
possession. The paragraph beginning * When my scouts were coming to ’ 
upto ‘brought to me’ (p. 423, L 8) expresses what Malik ‘All, who was 
the Kottodl or Chief of Police, said by way of preamble or introduction. 
He had not read the missives. It is explicitly said that they were sealed and 
afterwards opened by the Secretary. (423, L 3 in^a). 
y. 423, 1. 16. So (he Emperor gave the orders for his [Manqur’s] execu- 
tion and he was hanged next morning. 

B. says that Shah Man§ur was hanged near the Mamil [Stage] of 
KachaKot. (EL 293 ; Tr. 301). A.bu-1-Pa?l calls it the Serai of Kot Kadhhwa. 
EA, N. JIL 343 , Tr. 503). Thomtog mentions a village called * Kotekutch" 





V.486, 1.L 



wah *, on the road from Kamal to LndHana, about 46 miles north-west of 
the former. Lat, 80“-17' N., Long. 76°*53' E. (S^ also Sarkar, I. A.p. c.). 

Monserrate, Abu*l*Pazl and Eirishta speak of Mansur’s guilt, as if it 
had been proved to their satisfaction, and ignore the allegations in regard 
to the spuriousness of the letters Nizamu-d-din and Budaum appear to 
have been convinced that the last letters, which treaJed his fate, were forg- 
ed, even if the earlier ones were genuine. Among modem authors, Von 
Noer, in spite of his almost Boswellian admiration and partiality for 
Akbar, admits that the Emperor “unwittmgly committed a judicial 
murder (Akbar, n 65) ”, while Mr. V incent Smith believes that Mansur had 
been really "guilty of sending letters of invitation toMuljammad 9&kim 
in 1580 and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, 
as stated by Monserrate ” (Akbar, 197). In the Note appended to his trans- 
lation of the A.N. published in 1913, Mr. Bevendge had taken up a non- 
committal attitude and merely stated that "the story of Shah Memsur was 
a sad one and threw a lurid light on the morals of Akbar*s officers ”(A. N. 
Tr. IIL 604-6). But he appears to have subsequently changed his mmd and 
arrived at a positive opinion in favour of his acquittal. ( J A. 8 B New 
Series, XL 1916, p. 208 ffi). Sir Wolseley Haig says that “ there can be no 
doubt of his guilt, for Akbar fully appreciated his past services and deeply 
regretted hie execution ” (0. H. I IV. 127), but this looks like a non aequUur, 
Nobody says that Akbar did not believe him to be guilty when he gave 
the order. The point is, was that belief justified by tiie real facts. 

V. 424, 1. 4 from foot Mirssa Muhammad HaJam issued forih to the 

dty of Khurd Kabul. 

Khurd Kabul Ues about twenty-two miles east of Kabul, on the road 
to Attock. {Ghihar Qulshan in I. A. cm). The distance from Attock to 
Jalalabad, which is said to have been traversed by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad 
in one night and a day and reckoned as 75 Kos (1. 18), is really about 120 
nules (ihti, cu-ui). This shows that the Kos is the Kachohd Kos of about 
li miles. 

V. 425, I 13 [AJfebarl remained there [at Kabul] for Uoeniy days. 

The lithograph reads ‘ seven *. (351, 1. 16). B has ^ * a week ’ (IL 
294 , Tr. dOS) and P. also makes it seven days. (I 284). The A. N. states that 
Akb^ entered Kabul on ^th Amardad and left it on 6th Shahrivar. As 
Amardad had 31 days, he must have stayed for seven or eight days only, 
(in. 867=Tr, 639). Monserrate also declares that he stayed for seven 
days. Dowson’s Ms. must have read instead of a common error. 

V 429, 1. 5 It teas Tenotcn that 'Asi Kabuli teas in the country of ‘Aisi. 

oaL* i-V 3 ^ aA (854, L 4). This "Aisi is not 

the name of a place, but that of a person, and should be pronounced as 
‘ Jso. Tea Khan, the ruler of Bhati. was one of the Bara Elwiyas, the twelve 
great Zamindars or territorial rulers of Bengal 
V. 430, 1. 1 'Itamad Khan was ordered to take owoy the counWy of 
Strohi from Barman Deori and to give UioJ agmfll^ his 
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hraiher. 

The lithograph has o (366, 1. 11). ‘ Bartan Deoda ’ was the 
Eaja of Sirohi. The Deodas are a branch of the Ohauhans. At A. N. Ill Tr, 
278, 645, 614, he is called Sultan, but the real name was ‘Sarlan." The 
phonetic resemblance between this and the Arabic ‘ Sultan’ is delusive. 
Jagmal was the brother of Rana Pratap of ChTtor and not of Sartan Deoda. 
(A. N. in 413, Tr 013, Tod, A. A R. Ed. Orooke, I 384-6). 

Qanbar Beg is called ‘ Ishang Aka,’ on 1. 6, but ‘ Aishik ’ or ‘ Ishik 
Aqa’ would be more correct. He was “ Lord or Keeper of the Gate,” ».e. 
Chamberlain. See my note on IV. 231, 1. 9 f.f. ante. On 1 12, ' Aghzan 
Khan’ IS a mistake tax' Qhazni Khan’ [Jalori] See Text, 366, 1. 14, B. (H 
346; Tr. 346). 

V 430, 1. 5 from foot He [BHhabu-din] told me that . they would 

receive no encouragement or help from me. 
jlj ^ ^ jl)^( 355, J 4. f.f). “ They [his 

mutinous troops] will not be conciliated or pacified by any words of mine 
and it will be also impossible [lit inconceivable, unimaginable] for me 
[Shihabu-d-din] to give him [‘Itimad Khan] any assistance.” Lowe also has 
misunderstood the passage. (B II Tr.337).He puts the answer wrongly 
into the mouth of ‘Itimad Khan and says that he ” would not accept the 
assistance of Shihabu-d-din, who had the means of quieting these people.” 

V 430, footnote Abul Fazl says he [Muzaff'ar] was an obscure indi- 

vidual named Tannu. 

The original name of Sultan Muzaffar III is written m at least three 
other ways, viz ‘ Nannu ’ or Nanhu. (A. N. II. 370 , Tr II. 607 ; ILL 409 , Tr. 
603; Mtrat’i'Ahmadi, Pt. i, 101, 11. 10, 13). Abu Turab (Text, 62, 11, 8, 
13, 16), Jahangir calls him Nabu (T J 212-3 , Tr I. 429, 431) and 
Blochmann, ‘Nattu’ or ‘Natthu’. (Ain, Tr.I. 326). "Whichever is right, 
‘Tannu’ is wrong According to Jahangir, ‘Itimad Khan afterwards 
confessed to Akbar that Muzaffar was the son of a carter, (diMf) doc. 
cU). Abu Turab stales that his father was a [blacksmith*] and tells 
a queer story about his birth in the palace of Sultan Mahmud IIL which 
is neither worthy of credit nor of repetition Budauni avers that the Ka^i 
who gave him shelter were his mother’s relatives (11 327=:Tr. 337). 

V. 431, 1 . IB. He left his own son with Amir M'asum BaTchari and my 
son and started. 

Becte, 'Mir M'asum Bhakkan.’ He was not an ‘ Amir,’ but a ‘ Mir’, an 
honorific title reserved for descendante of the Arabian prophet. Mir M‘asum, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-8ind, was descended from the famous saint 
Hasan Abdal and the Sayyids of Sabzwar (B. D. I. 289 and my note). 

On 1. 6, the word translated as ‘‘ Some Kathiwar people ” is 
BaOmn. in the original. (356, 1. 1) It means ‘ Kathis* which is the specific 
name of one only of the numerous tribes who oocupy the province. They 
constitute a very small part of its population. Lowe commits the same 
srror, (B.Tr. II. 338). 
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y. 432, 1. 21. Sfl sent forward Tiis men to the toum of Jhotana, twenty 
Eos from Pattan 

^ Mr. i^endge, relying on Bloehmann (3in, Tr. L 518}, says thie should 
be (Thotana ’ (A. N. Tr III, 9 note), although the Btbl. Ind. Text of the 
A N. also hM ‘ Jotana ’ repeatedly. (Ill 6, 7, 418). But the correct form 
M Jhotana.’ It is now a station on the MehBana-Viramgam-Wadhwan 
Bailway line and lies about twelve miles from Mehsana Junction. The 
name is spelt Jhotana in the Post Oface Guide also, 
y . 433, Z, 8 from foot Then, at the instigation of Tarwdri, Zamin- 

dar of Pipla, he [Qutbu-d-din Khan] was put 
to death 

B. speaks of the chief as ‘Nawari’ and the place as ‘B^pipla’ (TL 881, 
1. 8 ; Tr. 341), but the Lithographed Text oi the T A reads c5jI (367, L 
14). The designation ‘ Tarwan * has not been elucidated either by Noer, 
Beveridge or Vincent Smith. The clue to a solution is found in the dynastic 
history of the Bajas of Eaj pipla or Nandod They are Gohel or Gehlot 
B^puts descended from Mokheraji Gohel of Piram island, who was a con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq (Bombay Gazetteer, VIlI 
(Kathiawar), p 388, Forbes, Rds Maid, I 807-9) When Udayasinha of 
Chitod fled before Akbar, he sought shelter in Eajpipla and Bhairavsinh^i, 
the Baja, gave refuge to the head of his house in defiance of the Emperor. 
Bhairvasinha was succeeded by Prithviraj, a weak and inefBcient ruler 
who left the administration solely in the hands of a Surat Brahman, named 
Ganpatram Travail Travadi [Tnvedi] was the surname of this all- 
powerful minister and as the Baja himself was a puppet whose authority 
had been usurped by this Travadi, the Mughal chromdors mistook the 
matter and have confused the Diwdn with the Bdjd (Narmaduhankar, 
History of Surat in Narma Oadya (Gujarati), [Sir] Manubhai N Mehta, 
Hind Bajasthan, 737). 

V 434, I 20 [Muzaffar left] the charge of the fort of Broach to Nasir, 
his brother*s son, and Gharkas Bums 
Nasir was his toife’s brother (Text, 368,1 4) B (II 382, 

334 , Tr. 342, 344) spells the second name as ‘ Jarkas ’, which may be also 
read as Jargas, Jargis, or Jurgis, and may be forms of the Greek ‘ Geor- 
geos’. Abu-l-Pazl calls him OharkasKhan in the chronicle of the 18th 
year and states that he was in the service of Akbar (A N HI Tr 34) He 
had afterwards deserted and joined Muzaflar He also makes Nasir the 
brother of Muzaflar’s wife. But ‘ Gharkas Bumi ’ may mean that he was 
origmally a “ Circassian from Rum ” 

The reference to Payanda Muhammad Khan on 1 7, as one of the 
commanders under Mirza Khan m this expedition is interesting He may 
be Payanda Muhammad Ghaznavi, who translated the first part of the 
Memoirs of Babur into Persian in or before 994 H Payanda Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi was the brother’s son of Hajji Muhammad, the son of 
Buba (Jashqa Mughal (A. N, Tr. 1. 3^ Note), 
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V.440, 1.2. 


V. 43B, 1. 10. [MuBafar*8 force again rose to] ten thousand men. 

The number is given as ‘ two thousand * in the lithograph (868, 1. 7 
f.f.) and B. (IL 884, Tr. 344). As the k. N. also has ‘ two thousand ’ (III. 
428, Tr. 940), ‘ two ’ must be the right reading. 

“ Wasad ” [*^^.1 (1. 16), is wntten as J-!, ‘JBasad ’ in the A. N. and Mr. 
Beveridge thmks it must be ‘ Waso ’ (III, 640, note), another town in the 
same part of the country. But as ‘ Wasad * is explicitly said to he on 
MoM and * Waso ’ is not so situated, he cannot he right. W^ad is about 
18 miles north of Baroda and 10 south of A.nand. The river Mahi is 
crossed near it by a great bridge built by the B. B. and 0. I Railway 
Company. Vuo is 16 miles from Fetlad, and is a station on the Gaikwad’s 
Baroda State Railway. 

V. 438, 1. S. He [Muzaffar] gave a similar sum to Jam Mar sal, Raja 
of Jhaldtoar. 

“ Tarsal ” in the bthograph. (356, 1. 6). Both forms are wrong The 
Jam’s name was ‘/Sutarsal’ and he was the ruler, not of Jhalawar, 
but of Balmoar or Halar — the province or division of Kathiawad 

ruled by the Bala clan of JMoja Ra 3 putg, to which the Jams of Nawana- 
gar belong. B. (II. 870 ; 878, Tr 384) gives ‘Satarsal,’ which does not mere- 
ly look correct, as Dowson says m his Note, but is undoubtedly so Jam 
Satarsal is mentioned as ‘ Jam Sihta *, at B D. T 268, 1 21, g v. my Note. 
He reigned from 1569 to 1608 A. 0. (B. G. VUl, (Kathiawar), 567-9). 

V, 439, I 3 Muzaffar .... proceeded to a place called Othaniya, 
tohich ts sttuated hettoeen ihe SabarmaH river and the 
mountain defiles 

Othaniya or ‘ Asniya’ (B. IL 369; Tr. 371) which is said to be four 
Kos from Paranti [j] and thirty Kos from Bijapur [Vaijapur] cannot be 
identified. Bijapur (1. 11) was a Mahal in 8arkar Pattan. (Ain, Tr. II. 
254). It is now a Railway station 39 miles distant from Kalol. It is shown 
on Bayley’s map about twenty miles north-west of Parantij. 

This Hadala (L 7), is not Hiadala in Blathiawad, but Hadala Bhal, 
which is a Railway station, thirteen miles distant from Dhandhuka and 
about sixty from Ahmadabad. 

V. 440, 1. 2 Supported by {he people of Kdthhoar and the Zamin- 
dars, he[Muzaffar] collected an army. 

Here again, the word in the text is uW* (861, 1. 4), » e Kathis. When 
Nizamu-d-din says on 1. 7, that he himself marched to Surath, he uses 
that toponym in its original and narrow sense of the district round about 
Junagadh and Bantwa (B G. VILE 4, 6), and not the later one of the 
whole of the Peninsula. Muzaflar’s principal adherent and devoted protector 
was Lumbha Kathi, the zamindar of Kherdi, a village eight miles east of 
Ragkot (B. G. VIII 613) Lumbha was his personal name 

This may indicate that Budauni’s statement about the Klathis having 
been his mother’s relatives JC>^,^^) is not without foundation This 
man s name appears in the perverted form of * Lonikathis ’ in the A.N. 
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(Text. 410, 484; Tr. 608, 633) Mr Bevendge’a snggeshon that “ the name 
refers to their hving near the sea and making salt ” (A N. Ill 608 Note) 
stands in no need of comment and maybe safely dismissed as untenable 
V. 440, 1. 15 Muzaffar crossed Vie Ran, tohioh ts an inlet of 

the sea, and took {he road to Jessalmir 
The lithograph says that Munaffar went to Kachh 
(861, I 12). But Budauni states that he “ crossed the marsh of the 
Ban, (which is separated from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to 
thirty cosses and entering (he sandy desert of Jaisalmir there, loses itself), 
and came into the district of Kachh ” (II 344, 1 10 , Tr. 365) This shows 
that the blunder about “ taking the road to Jessalmir ” is due to some 
words having been missed out by the copyist The entrance into ‘ the sandy 
desert of Jaisalmir ’ is predicated of the Ban and not of MuzafPar. 

V. 443, Z 16 A feud arose beticeen Rayat and Sayat, nepJietos of the 
Chief of Khengar. 

Delete " of” Kliengar is not the name of a place, but that of the Baja 
or Eao who was ruling in Kachh at this time He died m 993 A H. 1586 
A 0. (A. N. ni 472 , Tr 711) ‘ Sayat’ is written ‘ Sahib ’ in the 
lithograph (363, 1 7) and also in the A N (m 46 i, Tr 700). ‘ Rayat ’ is 
called Jasd m the B I Text, but ‘Bayib* in the T A and in some Mss, 
of the A. N (Tr Ihid, Note) 

On line 8 f. f. 6^^ is again translated wrongly as " people of 
Kathiawar ” On page 445 infra, Dowson himself speaks of ‘ Kathis and 
Jharejas ’ See also B IL 369, Tr. 371 and Note 
V. 444, 1. 19. Ets opponents found their opportunity and encourage 
tng their followers, they drew near him 
They did not ‘ encourage ’ their own followers , they corrupted his 
[Raisinha’s] adherents by bribery and made them traitors to their master. 

A juiT LV j joUl JT j\ (363, 1 9 f f.) 

” Meanwhile, those men [his enemies] won over his associates (or follow- 
ers) and brought them over to their own side ”. Abu-l-Pazl’s account of 
Eai Sinha Jhala’s adventures differs in several details from Nizamu-d- 
din’s, but is in substantial agreement with it (III, 464, Tr. 700) For the 
local version of Bai Smha’s adventures, see B G VIU 426-6. 

V. 444, Z. 16 [3fuea/far] came to Amorim, where the tomb ofDawaru- 
l-Mulk is 

* Ambran ’ lies about 8 miles north-east of Balambha and 16 north- 
east of Jodia m Nawanagar or Jamnagar State Dawaru-l-Mulk was a 
noble of Sultan Mahmfld Begada, who was assassmated by a Rajput in 1609 
A 0. and is now regarded as a martyr or saint (B G VIII. (Kathiawar), 
m,Mtrdi4-8ikandari Text. 185-8, Tr Bayley, 281-238) 

On 1 10 f f , the Jam is said to have *' sent his son to make excuses 
for his cruel treatment of Bai Singh ”, but the real mea^g seems to be 
that he pleaded in jubtiflcation of his destruction of Bai Smha, the latter s 
violent [outrageous or iniquitous] behaviour* 1* b A 

TO 
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V. 446, 1. 11 from foot. 


(368,I.2f.f). 

V. 445;Z. 12, Muzaffar had gone to the village of ATchar, which woe 
four Ko 8 [from Biramgnm] 

This village still exists and is called ‘ kghiv* A local authority in- 
forms me that it lies about five miles from Viramgam town. 

‘ Jhajusa’ (1. 23) which is said to have been situated near the water of 
the Ran of Kachh, is spelt as ‘ Janjvania * or ‘ Jajvania ’. (Text, 864, 

1. 14). It must be ‘ Vavaniya’, a seaport now belonging to Morbi, situated 
on the Gulf of Kachh, which is about twelve miles south-west of Malia and 
twenty-four miles north-west of Morbi. (B G. (Kathiawar), VIII 684). 
It should be noted that the ‘ Malia ’ mentioned here and also on the 
page following, is not Malia Hattina, but ‘ Malia Miyana.’ It is situated 
on the west bank of the Machhu river, about 24 miles south of the Ran. 
(ih.B39). Malia Hattina is about 32 miles south of Junagadh. 

V. 445, I, 10 from foot. The Zamindars of Kach collected a force 

under the command of Jasa and Bajain, 
nephews of Khangar 

18 a misreading of ‘ Pachanan,’ [Panchanana], which is the 
name given by Abu-1- Pazl. (A. N. III. 524; Tr. 799 and 530, Tr. 808) 
Another man of the same name is mentioned as an auxibary in A. F. ’s 
account of the expedition against the Yusufzais (AN III 476; Tr. 716 
and 611; Tr 934) In Hindu mythology, ‘Panchanana’ is one of the epi- 
thets of Mahadeva. The god’s image has five faces and m each face, there 
are three eyes (Ward, View of the Religion of the Hindus, 3rd Edition, 
1817, I. 282; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 236-7) Pachan or Pachanan is 
a not uncommon name even now in Kathiawad 

V. 446, 1 2 We burnt and destroyed Kari and Katarxa, two toell knoion 
places xn Kachh 

“Kari” [i5/l is really ‘Gedi,’ a village in the north of Vagad. 

It is one of the oldest towns in Kachh and is mentioned in an inscription 
of V. S 1328, 1271 A. 0 , as ‘ Ghnta-ghadya,’ and described as the princi- 
pal place of a large district under Maldeva, viceroy of Arjundeva, the 
Chalukya king of Gujarat There is a reference to it in another epigraphic 
record also, dated V. S. 1538 A. 0 1476. (B G Cntch, Vol. V. p 23). 

‘Kataria* is on the south-east coast of Vagad, about eleven miles 
north-west of Maha. It contains a ruined Jama temple about five hun- 
dred years old and other monuments of the 17th century (Ibid, 226) 

V. 446, Z. 11 from foot 8xdi Ethan .. toxth NoMn Qdhxl sepa- 
rated from the insurgents 

The lithograph writes the second name correctly as Cjfy Noghan (365, 
1. 4). The readmg m the A. N. is even more corrupt than Dowson’s, as the 
man is calledf Lokhan B^arhal * or ‘ Khokhan Jam ’. (Ill 531 , Tr. 809 ; 620 ,' 
Tr. 94S) ‘Noghan’ is an old Raj put name which occurs frequently m the 
indigenous chronides of Kathiawad and it was borne by more than one 
of the Ohu^asama rulers of Junagadh. (B. G. VIH, 493, Raijiohhodji 
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Amarji, Tarm-t-Soi'affi, Tr Burgess, 127-129; jRas Mala, L 432-3). 

*Bir Shan Singh’ (1 9 f f ) is an impossible collocation The Inth. has 
*Pir Khan Sakna’ [Sakta¥] ^ u**- j- 4 . 

V 447, Z. 16 At this itme, Zatn Khan KoJca, Baja Ramchandca', Baja 
of Bttttah .. came to tcatt upon ihe Emperor at 
Fathpur. 

Insert " through ” between ‘ time ’ and ‘ Zain ’ Zain Khan was the 
courtier who introduced Raja Ramohand to the Emperor ‘ Bittiah ’ is ^ 
in the hthograph (365, 1 11 f f ), and is another instance of a constantly 
recurring error. B writes the place-name correctly as Bhata (n 835, 
1 8, Tr 345) He adds that Birbar had at one time been in Eaja Ram- 
chand’s service. Zain Khan and Birbar were sent to summon the Eaja to 
Court, so that ho might be compelled to make Kurmsh, which he had never 
done hitherto. He kept the envoys with him and then came in their com- 
pany to Pathpur (See also 538 infra). 

V. 449 , 1 2. The Md za [Muhammad HaMm] teas the Emperor*8 oum 
brother 

The Lith.bas a negative, which has been overlooked in the translation 
and the author’s meaning turned upside down. Nizamu-d-dln explicitly 
states that Muhammad Hakim was «oi the Emperor’s own brother ly V** -> j* 
(367, 1 11) The name of Akbar’s mother was Hamida Bonn, 
Muhammad Hakim’s Mah Ohuchak 

V. 451, Z 13. When they reached the Poes of Karagar, a person said 
to Baja Birbal 

This Pass IS on the north side of the Swat river between Swat and 
Buner (A. N. Ill 478 , Tr 720) and hes east-south*eaet of Chakdarra, 
which is in. Lat 36° N , Long 72° B. It is marked on the map prefixed to 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s ' With the Malakand Pield Porce.’ 

Birbal ’s name is always written more correctly as Birbar, by 
the Mughal Chroniclers B says that he was a bogging Bhat named Brahma 
Das, (II 161, 1. 10), but other authorities state that his name was Mahesh 
Das. (Grierson Zoc. c»Z. 84). Mr. Vincent Smith's explanation of the former 
form IS that ‘ Birbal ’ wrote poems under the name ' Brahm Kabi ’, when he 
was in the Jaipur service (Akbar, 237 Note). But ‘ Brahm Kabi’ itself is 
only a pseudonym or pen-name and may have been assumed because Birbar 
was a Bhat of the Brahm sub-section, one of the nine groups into which 
the Bhats are divided. The title ‘Birbar ’, Sans Vira Vara, ‘ best wamor’, 
is not common and its origin or the reason for its bestowal upon a * beggmg ’ 

] Bhat has not been elucidated. It may be therefore permissible to offer 
the suggestion that Akbar borrowed it from the Vetala Panchavinshati 
or Baital Paohisi, * The Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire.’ In the third 
story of this ooUection, a man named Vira Vara offers his services to the 
itiTig and fully earns the extraordinarily high pay allowed to him, by givmg 
undeniable proofs of hie loyalty and devotion to his master (Kmcaid, Tales 
of Vi krama, p 28 , Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 106). 
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"V. 469, footnote. 


Eaja ‘ Dhm'm Siogh ’ (I. 7 f.f ) is called ‘ Raja Dharmanga'd ’ in the 
Lith. (369i 1 7)i but ‘ Dharmakand ’ [j’ccfe, Dharmakant^] in tho A. N. 
(Ill 485=Tr. 732) 

V. 4B1, 7 2 from foot. He dismissed these commanders. 

They were not dismissed from service The JDmperor declined to see 
them, i e deprived them of the much coveted distmetiou of attending the 
Court and making Iheir ‘Kurnish ’ 1^ (369, 

]. 9) Ihey only lost the privilege of making their daily bows to the 
Emperor. B. says that they were “ excluded from the Kurnish [lP 

"but afterwards, they attained their former rank, nay rather 
they rose higher than before ” (II. 351, 1 2 , Tr 362) 

V. 452, 1. 8 from foot. When Mirzd Shdhrukh reached the 

Pass of Bhuhy os, on the confines of Kashmir. 

B. calls it ‘ Phulbas ’ (II 352, Tr. 363), and Jahangir ‘ Bhulbas' (T J. 
Text, 292, 293, 298). The name is written as ‘ Peliassa’ also in some old maps, 
but ‘ Buhyasa ’ seems to be the coirect form. It lies on the right bank of 
the Jhelam about fifty miles west of Baramula (Stem, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir m J A. S. B. 1899, pp 85, 129) Its old Hindu name, 
‘Bolyasaka’, occurs m the Bajatarangim 

V 455, I 3 Mir Sadr-t-J ahan teas sent as a complimentary visitor to 
Iskandar Khan, the father of ^Abdulla Khan. 
oP J (371,1.8) “He 

[Sadr-i-Jahan] was sent to convey the Emperor’s condolences on the death 
of Iskandar Khan to his son ‘Abdulla Khan.” The embassy was not sent 
to Iskandar himself. He had passed to ‘ the bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns ’ three years before, in 991 A. H. The Mir was carrymg to his 
son ‘Abdulla Khan, a letter giving somewhat belated expression to the 
Emperor’s sorrow on the occasion. (See A. N. IH. 497 , Tr. 763 , B. II 
854, Tr 366) The letter fills eight pages in Mr Beveridge’s translation, 
(754-61) It IS printed also m the Indid-i Aburl-Fazl. 
y 457, 1. 6 from foot Abu-l-Fath .... died at Dhamtaur. 

This IS a small town about sixteen miles east of the Indus on the route 
into Kashmir by the Dub Pass Lat 34°'7' N., Long 73°-7'' E. (Th ). It lies 
about five miles east of modem Abbottabad, on the right bank of the Dor 
river and is close to Naushahra. 

V. 459, footnote. Briggs justly observes that as no results followed 

this “ vtdoi'y,” it was most likely a defeat 
Nothing could be more unjust or contrary to fact than Briggs’ remarks 
in his Tr of P II. 264 note. So fai from having been a “ complete defeat ” 
of tho Mughals, it was ouch a smashing blow to the Jam, that it is the theme 
of tragic tales and ballads which are even now recited in Kathiawad. 
Witness what Colonel Watson states in the Provincial Gazetteer “ The 
Jam’s army wasmost disastrously routed and his eldest son Ajojiand his 
ministoi J asa Ladak were both slam. The place where the battle took place 
is called Bhuchar Moii and is about one mile to the north-west of Dhrol, 
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So groat WEB the loss sustrinecl by Nawanagar on the fatal field, that since 
that day, the word ‘ Bbnohar Mon* has, in Halar, been almost synony- 
mous with a massacre” (B G. Vin,567-S. See also Mtrat-t-Stkandart, 
Text, 360-862 , Tr FazluUa, 323-4) B states that ‘Azam Khan “ fought such 
a battle that anything approaching it has never been described ” and 
Shaikh Faizi found the chronogram for the year, in which it was fought, 
in the Vords ‘ Qlonous Victones (II 873, 1. 6 f f , Tr. 

385). Nizamu-d-din says that 40(X) Hajputs were slam in this battle The 
Jam’s defeat was followed by the invasion and occupation of his capital, 
Nawanagar, and he was forced to become a vassal of the Empire (A N. 
ni 698-696, Tr 902-906) The date given by A. F is 4th Amardad and 
byNizamu-d-din 6 th Shawwal, 999 A. H=18th July 1591. 

V. 461, I 8 Daulat KTian had been uounded tn a battle tctth the 
Jam and teas dead. 

This is worded so obscurely or equivocally as to convey a wrong 
impression to the reader Daulat Khan had not been wounded in any 
encounter between the Jam's array and his own followers What Nizamu- 
d-din really states is that he had been a partisan and ausdhary of the 
Jam, and had been mortally wounded in ihe battle between the Mughals 
and the Jam, which is described on page 459 ante, t e the fatal field of 
‘ Bhuchar Mon ’ in which the Jadejas had been slain by the thousand 
V. 461, footnote. Ftrtshta transcribes this account, but here he uses 
the more specific word Bini, a naze or promontory 
Brtggs i enders the passage by a paraphrase, ''on 
a spot of ground surrounded by a swamp, tdhtch 
was flooded at Jagh water ” 

Briggs 13 quite nght here and no fault can be found with his version. 
In the Cawnpore lithograph of Finshta, this sentence which has been 
copied verbatim by him from the T A runs thus ^ 

^ J •-’"5^ 6^ (I 268, 1. 2), “ on a spot which was surrounded by water 
and a swamp [*^] on all sides.” In the account of the battle which is found 
in the Tarihh-i-Sind of Mir M’asum also, it is explicitly stated that the 
site of the battle was a a swamp or morass, and there is no reference 
to any ‘ naze or promontory ’ See my note on E D I 249 The fact would 
appear to be that Dowson’s Ms wrongly road F ’s as i>*.' 

V. 463, I 19 Khtuaja Mtdiammad Halnm Bakhsht . 

Becte, Muhammad Ifugim as in the Lithograph (376, 1 21, and 460 
ante) See also M'asum in E.D I 249, and A N (III 6C8, Tr 930), where 
the name is ‘ Muqim ’ 

‘ Dal Bait ’ (L 20) is an error for * Dalpat ’ He was the son of Eai 
Sm ha, the Eaja of Bikaner, and is frequently mentioned in the T. J. 
(Text, 106, 1 19=B D. VI 882, 1. 8, g v my Note) On 467, line 4 f 1 
mfr a, the name is written even more incorrectly , as ‘ Rai Bfi ’ The litho- 
graph has there. (879, 1. 4 f.f ). It is a miswnting of another form, 

‘ Dalip ’) which occurs in soma places, but is incorrect 
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V. 469, ]. 12. 


V. 464, 1. 19 Tddgar came up as far as ffamtrpur. 

The lithograph reads ‘ Hirpur *. (377, 1. 11) B. calls it ‘ Hirapnr ’ (II. 
383, Tr. 396) and so also the A. N. (III. 622; Tr. 953). Hirapur lies about 
thirty miles south of Srinagar and twenty-seven north of Rajanri. (Sarkar, 
I. A. p. ev) It must be Thornton’s ‘Haripoor’. Lat 33°-40' N., Long. 74°-61' E. 

The name of the Pass which Yadgar had blockaded is, as Dowson 
notes, variously written A place called ‘Katarmal’ is marked on Sir Aurel 
Stein’s map, about 4 miles north-west of Rajauri (See A N Tr. III. 764-5 
note) Paizi Sirhindi calls it ‘ Klatarhal’ (A. N. Tr IIL 962 note), and B. has 
‘ KatrtZ ’ (II 8B3, 1 8 f f ; Tr 864). KatarTual may be the correct form. 
Mr. Beveridge suggests that it may be the Darhal Valley, but points out 
that it IS 12 miles north-aasf of Rajanri, instead of north-toesf of it. 

V. 464, 1. 9 from foot It teas a curious coincidence, that the day on 

which the Empero)' crossed the river of Lahore 
to proceed to Kashmir, teas the day on which 
Yddgdr broke out in rebellion. 

The point of the anecdote is missed in the translation. What is really 
said is that on the very day on which the news of Yadgar’s revolt first 
reached the Court, the Emperor had happened to say that it would not last 
for more than foi'ty days. Nizamu-d-din now notes with courtier-like 
wonder and admiration the " curious coincidence ” that the day on which 
Yadgar was killed was emctly the fot'tieth, as Akbar had predicted (Text, 
377, 1 8 f f., B. IL 8^; Tr 396). The A. N. also records the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, with some variatiorm and Abu-1-Pazl remarks that "the 
secret vision of the world’s lord was impressed anew on high and low 
(A N.ni.624, Tr.964) 

V. 469, 1. 12. He {Fa^u-lla Shirdzi\ was also an adept in the secret 
arts of magic and enchantments Fot' instance, he made 
a windmill which produced flour by a self-generated 
movement. ^ 

cS ^ (H^l ji j-* j 

jjT j “ He was also proficient in strange sciences and wonderful devices, 
so that he constructed a gnnding-miU which worked by itself and turned 
out flour.” Pathulla’s learning had nothing to do either with magic or 
with enchantments fie was really a person versed in * Natural Philosophy’ 
and Mechanics Nizamu-d-din states that he made a mirror in which 
strange images were seen at short range as well as from a distance and a 
gun which released twelve bullets by the turn of a wheel. Abu-1-Eazl 
gives, more suo, to Akbar, the credit of inventing a similar gun, or 
mitrailleuse, in which “ seventeen barrels were so joined together as to be 
fired simultaneously with one match.” {Jin, Book I. ch. 3B.). This was 
probably the same as or an improvement upon the invention of Eathulla. 
Budauni states that Pathulla exhibited several strange contrivances for 

heavy weights ” (Jl* I^,) at a Fancy Bazar held m 991 H, (IL 
821, 1. 8 f f ; Tr. 881). 
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V. 496, 1 17 TlBiBH-r-BUDllTKI 

470, I, 6. Mw Jalnr Zand, unihhis tioo sons, .. cams to Multan 
from Matot 

Read ‘ Ohakir Rmd ’ as at B D 17 398. The lithograph has 
(646, 1. B f.f 1 * Rind’ is the name of one of the leading Buluch tribes, the 
others being Magassi, Marn, Bngti, Bnledi etc (I G VI 290, Dames, 
Baloch Race, 86) “ Mawi” (1 7) must bo an error for “ Siwi ” (Sibi), which 
is the reading of the Lithograph * Du dan ’ (1 10) is correctly written 
‘ Dddai ’ in the lithograph (645, 1 4 f f ) See also my note on I. 314. 

V 474, 1. 30 [7 usrofe] the following verse from an Ode (Bardah) 

The quotation is really from what is known in Arabic literature as 
the “ Qasida-i-Barda ” It was written by Sharfu-d-din Busin, who died in 
694 A. H (1294r5). It is a most ornate panegyric on the Arabian Prophet, 
who IS said to have rewarded the author with a miraculous cure of his 
paralysis The Emperor Babur tells us that he made a metrical version of 
the Waltdtya Rtsdla composed by his ownPir, the Khwaja Ahrar, m the 
hope that his fever would be charmed away by the prayers of the Khwaja, 
just as Busin’s paralysis had disappeared instantaneously by the blessing 
of the Prophet (B. N 619-20). 

V. 477, 2. 7 from foot 'Abdw-l-Qadtr teas horn at Baddun tn 947 or 

949 H. 

The ambiguity is partly, if not entirely, due to the usual confudon 
between ^ and in Mss but there seems to be really little room for 
doubt in regard to the year. Budauni himself gives the prerase date of his 
birth as 17th Rab‘i I 947 H. in his History, (I 863, last Ime, Tr 473), and 
as the date and the year are both stated, not in figures but in words, it may 
be safely accepted Elsewhere, he states that he was ten years old in 957 

H. (I 409 , Tr 526) and in his fortieth year, when a son was bom to him 
on 19th Safar, 987 BL (II 267, 1. 6 f.f., Tr. 276). His birth-place was not 
Budaun, but Toda Bhim, (11 236, L 9 , Tr 243) near Basawar (or Bhusa- 
war), where his family had been long settled and his childhood was passed 
at Basawar (II Tr 26, 61, 63) His grandfather also died at Basawar 
(n 64, Tr 68, Blochmann in J A. S. B XXXVHI, (1869), pp. 117-119) 
See also 498 infra Basawfir is now in the Bharatpur State and lies on the 
road from Agra to Ajmer near Toda. The name is spelt ‘Bhusawar ’ in the 

I. G Atlas PI 34 E 2 and also in the Post Ofttoe Guide 

V. 478, 2. 8 The Taiba/edt-t-3hdhjaJtani gives AH. 1094 {,1610 AD) 
as the year of his [Budduni^s) death. 

But Ghulam ‘All Bilgrami gives the year as 1004 H. m his famous 
Taskira, the Khaeana-i-Jmira, on the authority of the Sumratu-l-Quds, 
a work written by a pupil of Budauni As Blochmann has accepted this 
date, it may be permissible to draw attention to a passage in the History 
itself, in which “the time of writing” is explicitly said to have been 
seventeen years aHet' 989 H.ie 1006 H (Text II 297, L 20, Lowe, 306) 
Tins must imply that Budauni was alive two years at least after 1004 E 
y. 496, 2 17. I heard at Sansawdn, in Bambal, of the death of my grand- 
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father' tn Basatoar. 

So also m Lowe’s Tr. 63.bat the right reading of the flrsj; place-name 
is ‘ Saliesw&n which lies 23 miles west of Baddun m Lat. 28‘’-4' N., Long 
78°-60' E Constable, PI. 27 D a. 

V. 497, I 5 Leaving Jits totfe in distress at Khatrabad, Tie [Husain 
KJian] set off from LucJenow. 

This should be Khairabad in Sitapur, district Oude, 62 miles north- 
west of Lucknow Lat. 27°-32'' N., Long 80°-49'' E. (Th.) Constable, 28 B b 
“ Wajrail in the country of Raja Ranka ” (1. 18) is really “Jurail, 
also called Depatl, the cold-weather residence of the Raja of Loti on the 
Sell river, at the foot of the Kuraaon hills His principal fort was at A 3 mer- 
garh, [gv line B f f ], near Dandoldhura, where the Chauntara, governor 
now resides. The statement that Husain Khan was within two days’ jour- 
ney from Tibet must refer to Barmdeo, which was then, as now, the prin- 
cipal emporiuoa of Tibetan produce. The title ‘ Ranka Raja’ was borne 
by the chief of Doti in the Terai”. (Atkinson, N.'W. Provinces Gazetteer, 
ir. 564-6) Doli 18 shown in Constable, 25 D c. 

V. 331, Z 9. He [Hus'iin Khan] arrived at the village of Oiidh, tn Jale- 
sar, when he learnt that the Raja of Aicesar still continued 
his depredations . tn the neighbourhood of Agra. 

This * Oudh ’ must be a mistake for ^ Atotoah [Awa or Awah] in 
Jalesar, Igra It lies a few miles north-west of ‘ Awesar’, which is really 
Uresar, a large village “ in Pargana Hustafabdd of Mainpuri district, 
23 miles north-west of ilainpuri town and abiut 25 north-east of Agra. 
There is here a distinguished family of Chauhan Thakurs of the Partab- 
ner stock ”(N W Provinces Gazetteer, Vol IV(LS7o), p 772) Awah and 
Ilresar are both shown in Constable, 27 D b. 

V 537, Z 4 The Mirm had ct ossed the Ganges at the ford of Chatibala. 

This 13 Chanpla, the old name of modern Muradabad. See my note on 
Vol. IIL 538, 1. 11. Shergarh (1 11 f.f ) is now in Montgomery district. 
Constable, 24 E b Jahui is probably Chunian, about twenty miles north, 
of it. ‘ Sankra ’ (1 3 f f ) is an error for ‘ Satgarha * Constable, Ibid. 

V. 528, Z. 10. Moreover, Samdnts and Brahmans managed to get fre- 
quent private interviews with Hts Majesty. 

Dowson takes ‘ Samani’ to mean “ Hindu ascetics,” but the men refer- 
red to as such by Budauni, were really Jaina priests who were neither 
Brahmans nor Buddhists See my note on I. 68, 1. 1 and Smith, Akbar, 
16&-8. 

V. 531, Z 6. On the festival of the 8th day after the 8un*s entering Virgo 
in this year [XXV Jth or 986 H], he [ATcbar] came foi'th 
with jewelled strings tied on his wrists etc. 

Mr Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Akbar showed himself thus 
in public with marks on the forehead like a Hindu and with strings of 
jewels tied to his wrists on the 8th day of Virgo, because it corresponded 
to 8th Aban Ilahi, the anniversary of his birth (A, N. Tr. I. 72 note). 
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Bat this sorraise is invalidated by the fact that Jahangir followed the 
same custom of tsrmg jewelled strings on his wrists, eight years after 
he came to the throne, though Akbar himself is said by him to have 
latterly discontinued it, because be found that it was overdone by the 
Hindu nobles of the Court (T J 120, 1 20, Tr I 246). Again, 8th Aban 
TZahi—Akbar's birth-day — would correspond to the 8th day after the 
entrance of the Sun into Scorpio— and not Firgo— as Aban was the 8th 
month of the JZdht year The fact is that the festival to which Budauni 
refers is that of the BaWii-handhan It is also known as the Ndrelt Purn- 
tma or Baleo and is celebrated on the 15th day of the lunar month 
Shravana. It is consequently a movable feast, a feast of which neither the 
Julian nor the Baht correspondence could be exactly the same from 
year to year. It follows, therefore, that even if the solar anniversary of 
Akbar’s birth did happen to fall m 986 H or 1678 A C on 16th Shravana, 
it could not possibly have synchronised with that day of the Vikrama 
Samvat in any subsequent year 

Akbar was bom on 5th Hajab 949 H., 16th October (0. S ), 1642 A. 
0. (A N. I 54-5 and Note) and the solar anniversary of his birth could 
not possibly have coincided m emy year with the 16th of Shravana, because 
the latter must altoays fall either »n JnZp or A tigtwt. In 1678 (986 AH), 
15th Shravana was 18th July 18th July is the 199th day of the Julian 
year and would correspond to 6th Amardad Baht It may be that Budauni 
has inadvertently written Virgo for Zso — the stotih sign instead of the 
fifth. Jahangir states that in 1022 H , the BaJcht festival was celebrated 
on the 9th of Amardad (loc ett ) and that the day happened to be also the 
lunar anniversary of Akbar’s death, i a. 12-18th Jumadi II (1022 
H ) or 21st July 1612 

V. S33, 1. 12 Eoipertmental seclusion of infants 

This incident is related on the authority of what Akbar himself said 
about It to Jerome Xavier by Du Jarnc (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
84, Maclagan in J A 8 B LXV (1896), p 77) It is also found in Manucci 
(Stona, L 142) Psammetichus is said by Herodotus (II 164), to have 
made experiments with Egyptian children and Greek nurses, but Akbar is 
not likely to have heard of Psammetiohus The idea was, I venture to say, 
suggested to him by the curious passage in the Qflbusndma, which is (dted 
below. — 

jJ jjU j\ ^ ^ J o-V^u*** A 

li 4b i >3l» i b i -U43 jS. J Oiji JJ J 

Aji, ^ ^ J J*j 1 <ils- b ^ if*- ^ jioC J 

juAt /oW (Bombay Lith (1907), p 39, 1. 1) 

“ Human beings learn to speak only by hearing speech and the proof 
of it IS this If a child is bom and if it is taken to a place underground 
and fed with milk and bred up there, and if the mother and nurse do not 
si>eak to it and do not allow it to hear the speech of any other person, it 
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will be undoubtedly dumb when it grows up. Do not yon see that all dumb 
persons are also deaf ' ” 

Abu-l-Fazl tells us that the Qabusndma was one of the books which 
Akbar was not “ tired of hearing read out to him over and over again.” 
(3i», Tr 1. 103). He also states that there was a great discassion at the 
Court when the man who heard without having any ears appeared in the 
Darbdr. Akbar maintained that speech was not spontaneous with children, 
but came to every one from hearing and that if speech did not reach them, 
they would not be able to speak. (A.N. III. 898 ; Tr. 581) The experiment 
was made on the hne ssuggested in the Qjdbiimdma to prove that pont The 
only difference is that the author of that work speaks of only one child and 
Akbar had the trial made upon ttoeniy. 

y. 534, I, 10. His Majesty was now (990 H) firmly convinced that a 
period of 1000 years from the mis^on of the Prophet 
was the extent of the duration of the religion of Islam, 
and that period was now accomplished. 

This is an important passage from the numismatist’s standpoint 
and It has been cited in almost all our Catalogues of Mughal Coins, on 
account of the bearing it has on the monetary issues which exhibit the date 
'-'il ‘ One Thousand ’ in words. But its real meaning has not been exactly 
realised on account of the unfortunate use of the ambiguous word * dispen- 
sation’, or ^ mission ’ by Blochmann (JLin, T. Tr. 191), Dowson, Lowe (B , Tr 
n, 310) and others in their translations from Budauni. The phrase used 
in the original is .c-rri (Text, 801, 1. 9), the first ‘ Bousing, Awakening, 
Sending or Dispatching’, i. e. Announcement by Muhammad of his having 
received God’s commands to undertake the duties of a Prophet This event 
is said by the majority of his biographers, to have taken place in or about 
612 A.O,, i e. ten years before the year of his Htjrat or Plight from Mecca 
(Muir, Life of Mahomed, p 66, Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 371-2) In other 
words, the first year of the Hijra corresponded to the eleventh year of the 
B'asat and the 990th year of the H!ijia, in which the order for stamping 
the ‘ Era of the Thousand’ or ‘ Era of the Millennium ’ on coins was issued, 
was the One Thousandth year of the B'asat, To put it differently, Akbar 
was of opinion that the period of One Thousand Years which was to be “ the 
utmost extent or duration of the religion of Islam ” should be reckoned, 
not from the year in which Muhammad fled to Mecca, but from that in 
which his creed was first preached or proclaimed and his prophetic office 
announced If the Islamic Millennium commenced in the year of the 
B asat, it would expire in 990 Hijra It was to commemorate and proclaim 

this epoch-making event to the world that the senes was ordered to 
bo issued. 

V 559, ^ 11 from foot The Sultan \Ibrahim\ turned his face towards 

Hindustan and conquered a city inhabited by 
a tribe of Khurasam descent, whom Afrdsiydb 
had expelled from their native country. 
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in regard to the tenets of all religions except their own and the confusion 
of ‘Qabr ’ with ‘ Zoroastrian/ Yazdi must bav^ known that the ‘ Gabrs* 
of his native town and country believed in Ahuraraazda (or Yaadan) and 
Ahriman and the paragraph about their dualistic beliefs, on wMch so much 
stress IS laid here by Elhot, is in reality an empty display of inapplicable 
leammg, a tag borrowed from Shahrastani, who has an almost exactly 
similar description of their creed. (See Dowson’s Note to Vol. III. 606). 

The inhabitants of Asandi, Kithal and Tnghlaqpur were, like those 
of Sarsuti, Tohana and other places raided by Timur, Jots and Gujars. 
Their chiefs are called Salun^ which may be the name of one of the very 
numerous * Jat ’ or Gujar clans or septs They are said to have eaten the 
flesh of the pig, to which, it is well known, these people have no objection. 
(Orooke, Tnbes and Castes. HI. 40; 11. 448). 

Another point which has been emphasised in this essay relates to §afi 
the Gabr, who is said to have been one of the chiefs who commanded 
in the fortress of Mirat and to have ** throtcn Titmself” after the surren- 
der “ into the fire which he worshipped '* It is impossible to understand 
how a man, who was neither a Hindu nor a Muslim, could have come to hold 
such a position at this date, and there is no other instance of any other 
professor of the Zoroaslnan religion having risen to such eminence at any 
time during the thousand years of Muslim domination in India. Moreover, 
no Zloroastrian would have ever “ thrown himself into the fire,” as such 
a pollution of the sacred element or the cremation of a lifeless corpse is 
regarded as a deadly and inexpiable sin by them The allusion looks like a 
reminiscence of a hackneyed gibe which is found in S'adi^s QalUtan, (1. 16). 

The idea itself is as old as it is common and occurs in one of the Shatakas 
of Bhartrihart (Niti Shatakas. No. 67 , Tr. Kennedy, 71). 

V. 670, 16. On the knowledge of Sanskrit ly Muhammadans 

The thesis which Sir Henry Elliot maintains here is that the knowledge 
of Sanskrit was more generally diffused both before, and in the reign of 
Akbar, than is generally supposed, and that “Faizi was not the first 
Muhammadan who had mastered the difficulties of that wonderful langu- 
age.” But we have no reliable proofs of the Sansknt scholarship of MuBa 
Shen, Shaikh Ibrahim Sarhindi orHajji Sultan Thanesari and it is quite 
certain that Budauni and Naqib Khan were ignorant of it. 

Budauni tells us that when the Emperor resolved to undertake a Per* 


Sian rendering of the Mahobharaia, he first assembled several Hindu 
experts jJ and directed them to prepare an explanation 

[^l; g, to compose a version in the vernacular. Then for several 


nights, he himself explained the meaning from ihe vernacular exposition 
to Na0b Khan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist m Persian. 
3b j ^ 820=Tr. 830) . 

These Hindu experts are always styled 01 by B and he laments 
that at the time when he wrote this portion of his History, the majority of 
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the Interpreters (Olj^) as weU as Translators, had gone over to 

the majority, or as he quaintly puts it, ‘ had been reckoned or gathered to 
the Kauravas and Pandavas * j j jcS^ j** JT ji?\ 

(n 321, ] 7) This shows that the a* were quite distinct from the 
The former were, in fact, Hindus, while the latter were Musalmans 

The names of at least three of these cjlj*" are specrScally mentioned 
bj him, VIZ Purkhottam, the ^ of the Stnghasan Batdsi, Devi of the 
MaMbharata and Bhawan of the Aiharva Veda One of the Interpreters 
of the Bamayana is also mentioned, as working in a 

room specially set apart for them near the Hall of Audience t*!*- 
in Pathpur Sihn (H 837, Lowe, 348) Naqib Kha n himself states that 
he completed his portion — Parvas XII-XVIU— in one year and a half in 
Sba'ban 992 H. and that he was assisted by Devi Misra Shatavadhwi, 
MadhuBudan Misra, Ohaturbhuj and Shaikh Bhawan (Bieu, Catalogue, 
I '67) 

It would seem that the Hindu cilj*"* first wrote out Hindi versions 
of their own, though it is possible that they made use of or even appro- 
pnated older vernacular renderings where such existed These versions 
were then handed over to the so-called Mnsalman Tianslators 
and also orally explained or elucidated m cases of difSculty Indeed, 
Budauni declares, that the version of the AiJiarva Veda had to be left 
unfinished, because it contained many difiScult passages which Bhawan 
could not explain or inteipret to the satisfaction either of himself [Budau* 
m] or of Hajji Ibrahim Sarhmdi, to whom the task was assigned after 
he himself had abandoned it 1" j (II 212, 1. 

3 f f =Lowe 216) It is clear that the result of such collaboration could 
not possibly be an accurate or faithful translation It could only be a loose 
paraphrase, abstract or abridgment suited to the literary taste of the age. 

Francis Gladwin, who had seen a copy of the Bazmndma, or this 
Akbari version of the MahabharcOa, slates that "it was nothing more than 
an eoftract, very indifferently executed, many beautiful descriptions and 
episodes being entirely omitted ” {Ayeen Ahbei'y, Trans I 103) He says 
that it filled 2000 folios, but this cannot represent anythmg like the real 
extent of the great Epic, as the English translation by Pratap Chandra 
Bay runs into ten volumes and almost as many thousand pages m print 
The complete copy in the Biitish Museum fills only 1224 folios (Eieu, I. 
59) The whole episode of the Ehagaoad Gita is dismissed here in three 
folios (Ibid ) Indeed, Budauni states that he finished his version of two 
out of the eighteen Parvas or sections ti* in three or four months* 

It 18 not quite easy to say whether Paizi’s deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
is matter of history or only popular belief But however that may be, it is 
certain that Dr John Taylor, who was a competent Sanskrit scholar as 
well as mathematician, complains that his version of the Lilavati has 
many omissions and the translation in some passages departs so far 
from the ongina las to " induce the suspicion that Fam contented himr 
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self u}t(h writing doum ihe ve7'hal explanation afforded by his assistants^* 
(Lilavati, Tr 1816, p 2) This is jasfc what Budauni and his colleagues ap- 
pear to have done, and this considered judgment probably represents the 
real state of the case, in regard to all the versions of Sanskrit dassics 
made by Musalmdns in Akbar’s reign. 

Alberhni’s knowledge of Sanskrit was undoubtedly greater than that 
of Faizi or any other of these soi-dtsant translators. But Dr. Sachau, who 
has examined the matter both sympathetically and critically, gives his 
opinion in the following words : 

" With what success did he [Alberuni] study Sanskrit ? To me it seems 
impossible that, without a grammar and dictionary to help him, he should 
have been able to read books on philosophy, astronomy, and astrology 
and to translate them into Arabic proprto Marie and without the help of 
learned Pandits Alberum knows the phonetic system and he is 
to some extent acquainted with the general features of the structure of 
Sanskrit .As a rule, however, he seems to have read Indian books with 
the axd of PanAtts and to have written hts translation simply from their 
dictation.** {Indica, Arabic Text, Preface, xiv-v). Dr. Sachau then gives 
a long list of mistakes made by Alberuni, when he tries to interpret 
Sanskrit words or phrases according to his own knowledge and without 
the help of his Pandits {Ibid xvu-xvin See also his Notes to Tr. Vol. X 
361 and 394) Dr. Buhler also has pointed out that Alberuni’s “ deficiencies 
in this respect are only too patent” and that he has *' committed some very 
bad blunders in his translations.” (Indian Antiquary, IX, 1880, p. 409). 
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VOL VI. AKBAR, JAHANGIR. 

VL 4, I 12 from foot. "He [Abu~l~FazX\ had an ecctraoi'dinary appetite. 

It w said {hat, exclusively of toatei' and soup, 
he consumed daily twenty-tioo stt s of food ” 

One feels a mild shock of surprise on learning that the renowned states- 
man, philosopher and litterateur was such a guzzler and gourmand If this 
* ser was the Akban ser of thirty dams, or 320 x 30=9600 grains, twenty- 
two sers would be equal to about thirty pounds avoirdupois Hawkins states 
that the Akbari manof forty sws \\ as equivalent to about 66 English pounds 

(E. T. L 106). Twenty-two Akbari sers would then be = -y = 

80i lbs 

Elsewhere, the author of the Maastru-uUmara states of Abu-l-Qasim 
NamakTn, another of Akbar’s nobles, that he could eat one thousand ‘ 
mangoes, one thonsand apples and ten Kharbuzas (melons) each weighing 
one Man. (M U ni. 77, 1 6). He is also responsible for the averment that 
Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan, had such a Gargantuan stomach, 
that it could digest one man Shah 3 ahani of solid food (I 168) One Shah- 
jahani man of 40 dams was equal to about 70 lbs avoirdupois. 

VI 5, I, 5 from foot He [Ahu-l-Fazt] presented a commentary on a 

Surat of the Kwan, which he called Ayaturl- 
Kursi 

This is expressed badly and in such a way as to mislead the reader 
The Ayatu-l'Kursi is the name of the Surat or verse of the Quran which 
was the subject of the Commentary and not the title given by Abu-1-Pazl 
to that Commentary or his own lucubration The verse is so called, be- 
cause the word ‘ Kursi ’ (Throne) occurs in it. It is the 256th verse of the 
Second chapter of the ‘Holy Book’ and contains a magnificent description 
of the glory and majesty of the Most High, sittmg on His Kursi, Throne 
or Judgment-seat in the Eighth Heaven, which is just below the ‘Ai sh, 
the Ninth or Empyrean. See B Text II 198 and 616 infi'a, where it is 
clearly stated that Abu-1-Eazl “ presented a Commentary on the Ayatu-l- 
Kursi which treated on the nice points and subtleties of the Quran” 
(Ftdsalso A N Bib Ind. Text, HI 95, Tr 119) Subsequently, Abu-1-Eazl 
presented, on the occasion of his second introduction to the Emperor, a 
Commentary on another verse of the Quran, the Fatiha (A N HI, 114, 
Tr. 161). 

yi. 11, Z. 6. In {he year 933 E, Mirza Kamran removed Mirza ‘AsJcari 
from the government of Kandahar and gats it to Khioaja 
Kalan Beg 

Sic in the B I Text, I 126, but the date is evidently wrong, as 
B&bur was alive in 983 and KamrSn could have left ‘A skan in charge of 
Qandahar only after his father’s death (p 10 anffl) A British Museum Ms 
of the A. N. reads 939 and Mr Beveridge thinks this must be correct. (Tr. 

L 292 note). ^ (mtft) may have been miswritten or misread as Sih 
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The fact of ‘Askari’s deputising for Kamran in Qandahar is mentioned 
in the great mscription engraved there by Mir M'a^um. (qv. my note on I. 
238, 1. 4 f.f-) 939 H. is most probably correct, as when Sam Mirza of Persia 
attacked Qandahar in 942 H., KhwajaKalan who superseded ‘Askari was 
the governor. (A. N. I 135, Tr. 307) 

VL 11, 1. 15. When he \Htmhyun] arrived at the toum of Kinar, near 
Kalpi^ he loae informed that Sultan Bahadur had laid 
eteqe to the fort of OKtiar. 

This 18 Kmar which was a Mahal in Sarkar Kalpi. (^in, Tr. II. 184). 
The old village is now in ruins and is known as Blanar Khera. A new town 
called Jagmohanpur or Jagmanpur has sprung up near the site. (Elliot, 
Paces, n 96) Blin^ is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also, as a place 
on the Jumna, two or three Kos below its junction with the Chambal (B. 
D. IV. 278 ; B. N Tr. 589, 698) Jagmanpur in Jalann is shown in Con- 
stable, 28 A b., about 40 miles north-west of Kalpi. 

VI 13, I 3 But Sadr Khan urged that they should press the siege, 
as no Muhammadan king toould attack while they were 
engaged in war with infidels 

The Mirai-iSikandari puts the matter very differently. “When 
Humayun,” its author writes, “ reached Gwalior, he reflected thus, * Sultan 
Bahadur is besieging Chitor If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be 
rendering assistance to the mfldels and such a proceeding is not in accor- 
dance with religion ’ ”(Text, 272, 1. 6 , Tr Bayley, 88; see also T. A 607 ; P 
II 222-3). A similar story is told by the same historian, in connection with 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji of Malwa and Mahmud Begada’s siege of 
Champaner. The Raja having solicited the aid of the Khalji Sultan, whose 
ancestors had been at perpetual war with the predecessors of Mahmud, 
Qhiyasu-d-din invited the opinion of the Ularaa who unanimously declared 
that the giving of any help to a Kafas' at such a juncture was contrary to 
the religious law. Qhiyasu-d-din, who had marched half-way towards 
Gujarat, consequently retraced his steps in the direction of his capital 
{Ibid. 114-115; Bayley’s Tr. 208-9). 

On 1 14, ‘Miran Muhammad Shufa’ is wrong. The third word should 
be ‘ Shah ’ as it is m the A. N. Text. I 132. He was the son of Bahadur 
Shah’s sister and the Paruqi ruler of Khandesh. 

yi 15, 1 . 11 from foot Nausari washeld by an officer of Husain 

Khan. 

The real name of the fief-holder was Qjdsim Husain Khan IJzbeg. He 
is mentioned at p. 18 as ' Qasim Sultan,’ as * Qasim Khan’ a few hues lower 
down on this very page, and as ‘ Qasim Husain ’ at page 14 supra. His 
negligence or disloyalty in allowing Bahadur Shah to escape is also alluded 
to He was aTimurid, and the son of a daughter of Sultan 5usain Baiqara 
who was married to one of the Uzbeg Sultans (Gulbeidan, H. N. Text, 17 ; 
T A. in B D V 197 , Text. 198, 1. 4 f.f .) 

VI, 17, I S The Mtrzas marched off by way of Ghdt-Karji, 
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Mr Beveridge states that he cannot find tbs place. (A. N Tr L 321 
note). It is mentioned at least thrice in the Mirat-t-Stkandart (Text 248, 
244 ; Tr. Bayley, 348, 349, 350). It is said to lie east of the town of 
Banswala. (M V. Pandya’s article in J A S. B. 1897, p. 167). Banswala is 
shown in Oonstahle, 27 B d 

VI. 18 , 1 10 fx^m foot. A European Kdzi (prtest i) placed TUmself in 

(he 8tiltan*s uxcy, and hade Mm stop. The 
Sultan . cdefi Mm tn twain. 

According to the Portuguese accounts, the man out down by Bahadur 
was not a priest, but Manoel de Sousa, the Governor of Diu Perhaps 
is used in the sense of civil and criminal magistrate, or judge 
VI. 21, 1. 21. The fugtHoes proceeded to DewoH-Majari, a strong place 
which teas Hiim’s family home 

Rede, ‘ Deoti ’ and ‘ Maohen,* which are now two ruined villages or 
townships in close proximity to each other in the State of Alwar Macheri 
lies about 23 miles south of Alwar town and 8 miles east of Bajgarh, wMoh 
is a station on the B B. and 0. 1. Railway (I G. XVT 224) Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad (T. A in B D. V 241) and Abu-1-Pazl (A N I 337; Tr. L 617) 
state that Himn was a [Dhusar] Bantya of Rewaii m Alwar 
VL 21, last line. The Band [of OMtor] was (he son of that Bona who 
had acted improperly toioards (he late Emperor 
Swnayun, and had suffered defeat at Ms hands. 

Read * Babur ’for ‘ Humaynn*. The text (IL 46) speaks of the Emperor 
correctly, ns Ftrdaus Makdni, wboh is the after-death title 

of the Founder of the Mughal Empire. The prince who was ruling at Ohitor 
in 963 PL was Udayasinha, the posthumous son of Sanga, who had been 
defeated at Konhwa or Khanwa by Bihar. Hamiyun is styled ' Jannat 
Ishiydnt ’ (A. N. I 120 , Tr. I 283-6) Sanga is said to have * acted impro- 
perly * towards Bibur, because he had at first professed to bo an ally of the 
Chaght&i and then assumed a hostile attitude, when he found that the 
invader had no intention of abandoning his conquest. 

VI. 22, 1. 19. Saiytd Muhammad Bdrha and Shah Quit Khan Mdhram 
were sent oat with a force io capture JUasdran. 

The B L Text has ‘ Jitaran * (IL 66 , Tr 1(®), wbch is right. The name 
IS spelt ‘ Jetaran ’ in the Post Office Guide It lies 24 miles east of Pipar in 
Jodhpur State. Pipar is shown in Constable, 27 A b. 

On line 7 f f , the name of ‘ the son of Muljammad Khan, the Euler 
of Bengal ’, who defeated and slew Mubanz Khan, altos Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adali, is given as* Sadar Khan who had assumed the title of Jalalu-d- 
din’. But it was Jalalu-d-din’s predecessor and elder brother, Khtfr Khan 
alias Bahadur Khan, (Gaunya) who avenged his father’s death and 
‘Adali was killed in a battle against Bahadur, as A P bmself states at 
34 infra. Bahadur’s coins show that he ruled from 962 to 968 H Jalaln-d- 
din reigned after his death, from 968 to 971 H (Wnght, L M. 0. n p. 
181). 
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VI, 28, I. 7 from foot, Bui the takhta-Begi, one of the ladies of the 

Court, told her [Mdhum Anaga] the truth. 

The name of the lady is given as “ Tdlehta Begam ” and also as " Nafiba 
Begam” in the BJ. Text of the A.N. (II. 177;. She is said by Bayazid Biyat 
to have been the mother of Dastam Khan (Memoirs in J.A.S3. LXVTI, 
1898, p. 311). As ‘ Takhta ’ or ‘ Tnkbta * was a personal name borne by 
males as well as Eemales, th’e definite article prefixed to it here shonld be 
deleted. Takhta Bog Kabuli was an old servant of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
who was afterwards ennobled as Sardar Khan. (Ztn, Tr. 1. 467 ; T. J . Tr. 1. 31, 
161). Ttikhta Begi, King of Makrit, is mentioned in Miles. (Tr. Shajrat, 117 ; 
see also A. N. Tr. II. 274 Note) and look so very much alike in the 
Persian script that it is impossible to be positive about the real name of 
the lady. 

VI. 29, Z. 18. It toasanold standing custom for the rulers of Hindustan, 
to exact ccrntributions., from the pilgrims of holy shrines 
This tax (on Hindu pilgrims) toas called Karmi. 

Ij i N.n. 190, 1. 5). Mr. Beveridge’s 

rendering is, “ This (worship) was called * Blarma.’” He also reads Karmi 
as one word and explains it as the Sanskrit Karma, ‘ a rehgious act or the 
acquiring of merit.* (Tr. IL 295 note) I submit that this is not an improve- 
ment on Dowson’s meaningless ‘ Karmi.* I translate it thus : ‘ And this tax 
[not this ‘ worship’] was called ‘ Kar*[by the pilgnms, in their vernacular].’* 
The ‘ mi* in * Kar minamand ’ goes, not with ‘ Kar ’, but with ‘ namand * 
and the full form of the auxiliary verb is Minamand The vocalization, 
Kdfmth Fath and Bd silent also proves that the word is the Hindi Kar 
VI 29, Z. 12 from foot And he {Akbar\ remitted it [the pilgrim tacc[, 

although it amounted to Krors of rupees. 

The two words which follow ‘ B[rors * are an unwarranted and mis- 
leading interpolation There is no reference to ‘Eupees* or any other 
unit of the currency in the original. (IL 190 ; Tr. 296) It is not easy to 
say positively what monetary denomination is meant, but the presump- 
tion would be in favour of either Dams or Sikandari Tangos. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the pilgrim-tax should have yielded several Krors 
of rupees at this time. Akbar*s total revenue during the last years of his 
reign has been estimated at about fifteen Krors of Bupees only. 

VI. 30, Z. 12 from foot On the north of [Garha-Katanlca] lies Panna. 

Another instance of a persistent error. Dowson notes that the name is 
written ‘ Patta ’ in the print and in the Ms. and also by Paizi Sirhindi. 
The right reading is ‘ Bhata * or ‘ Bhatghora,* the old name of Baghel Khand 
or Eewa. Thornton says that ‘ Goorha * is a town in Baghelkhand, thirteen 
miles east of Bewa and thirteen miles from the left bank of the nver 
Sone. Lat. 24‘’-30' N,, Long. 81°-35' E Dowson asserts that “ the descrip- 
tion given applies to Panna,’* but it is equally applicable to Bhata or 
Bhatghora. Katanka is K!atangi, a town about 25 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur, Garha lies four miles south of Jabalpur. Constable, 28 A d. 
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The country of tthicli \*:nf KImn ii «;nid, a few lines lower down (p. 
31,1 7\ lohn^c nccomph'^hcd the conquest”, i.e raided or ovorinn, was 
also * Bhalo* not ‘ Pannn ’ On p 31. 1 7 also, read ‘ Bhata’ for ‘Panna’ 
VI. 32, I. 12 lie fled to linja 2^ar Stngh Deo, grandfather of Dajd 
Jidm Chandar of Panna 

The correct name of the Piji \\as JVir [T’/rn] Sinhn Deva and 
he IS frcqucnllj mentioned m the llahur Ndma (Tr 521, 562, 689). Ho 
nas present at the battle of Kanhwn He was the father of Virabhann 
[Parbehin or Birbhin] who is •.aid to base been the Raja of Aril (Qnl- 
badnn, II Is. Tr 13G; Janhar, Tr Stewart, 169). This Virabhann was the 
father of Ramchandra, Rij i of Bhata (not Panna) See also my notes on 
IV IGl and V. 93, 93 The Fame mistake is committed at 117 infra, where 
the ‘Pannn’ of winch Ramcliand was Riju *»hoiild be read as * Bhata ' 
‘Mandhfin* to which the Rija tied (p 118) is correct Ij ‘ Bandliu* which 
was the capital of Bhata 

VI. 37, IB ’J hr cn^mg had halted at Sarnd\,on the hanh of the Sahdner. 

Tlio B I text leads ‘B/kincr* (III 13), an error for ‘ Bonkaner,’ 
f e ' Binkaner ' or ' V.ink iuor ' The ruer is the Main and one of the most 
pcncr.ally u*‘cd fords on it was at * V.ankancr ’ (‘ Wancinccr’ on Bayloy's 
mapi, which was il,o called Kliaiipnr The armies of tho Saltans of Qnja- 
rat arc said to ha\e frcqncntlj crossed the ri\er at this point {MirdtH- 
Stknndart Tr Bayloj, 137, 113,330,310) Sarnal lies fi\c miles east of 
ThaBr.iand is said to be so called because it lies at tho head {j-) of a narrow 
.and precipitous defile, riser or hill (J^») {TO. 431, 1 10, Tr Fazlulla, 310, 
A.N. III. Tr 19), but tin*, dcriintion s.a\onrsof meaning-ranking. 

VI 41, 7 5 from foot Jalhl Khan, Satyid IJiiri and Kola Pahar tchose 

name tca<! Jtdju, note separated from Lodt 

The B I text reads ‘ .Talil Kbnn .Sadbnuri ’ (III 22, Tr 31) and it 
1 ' said in tho Tdrthh-i-Dahdi also that “ Jalal Khan iSodhnifi i and Rajn, 
surnamed the ‘Black ^lounlain ’ [Kald Pahar] deserted Lodi.” (E D. IV. 
511). But elsewhere lu the A N beseems to he caWad ' Sirhari’ 
‘who was Baud’s rational soul’, (A N III. 120, Tr. 172), and also ‘Jalal 
Ivhan Oidhaxtrvja ’ (III 72 , Tr. 1(X)). 

VI 48, 1 11 from foot But a feio days aftericards,he [Jiinntd] found the 

means of reaching Nuzhatdhdd tn that province , 
and thci c i atsed a revolt 

This * Nurahatabad ’ is__a geogiaphical marc’s nest. 

^ j)l>l ^ (III 186, 1 1). Mr. 

Beveridge’s rendering is ‘‘many days had not elapsed, boforc Jnnaid 
thought ho had his opportunity and proceeded to set up a commotion in 
Bihar.’ (Tr IIL 192) Nuzhatdbdd is a mere flounsh, a rhetorical or honori- 
fic epithet, signifying ‘‘Abode of pleasure, joy, otc ” prefixed to the name 
of the country ‘ Bahar’in Persian moans'Spring,’ when* joy ’or ‘ pleasure* 
{Nnzhal) reigns every where For other hononfio epithets of Mughal towns, 
BOO my paper in Num. Supp. totho J. A.S. B. (1921), No. XXIV,V. pp. 81-97, 
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VI. 52, last line Soon after this, Satrt and JaU'i , .. seized fhe oppor- 
tunity of taking possession of the country of Baler a. 

•/. and m the B. L text (141, 1. 8) are errors for Tegra, which 
lies west of Monghjrtown and nearly opposite to Shrajgarh, on the north- 
west bank of the Ganges and in the north-west part of the Begam Serai 
sub-division. (A. N Tr III 199 Note). “The pargana itself is now called 
‘Mulki’ in the official records, but the town of Teghara still retains its 
old name.” (Beames in J A S. B. 1886, p. 174). It seems to be the 
‘Patkhera ’ (variant ‘Teghara*), which is registered as a Mahal in Sar- 
Mr Hajipur, Suha Bihar in the Tiln (Tr. II 155). Thornton says 
‘Tegra ’ lies 33 miles west by north of Monghyr, Lat. 26°-27' N., Long. 
86°-0' B. 

VI. 53, 1 . 14 from foot. Ragd Todar Mai now arrived, bringing unth 

him fifty-four elephants, which had been taken 
in Oie campaign of Takrohi. 

‘ Takrohi * is Tokaroi, a village about seven miles south of Mughalmari. 
It is now in Bal^ore district and lies between Midnapore and Jaleshwar, 
rather more than half way distant from the former. Lat.21‘*'53*N.,Ijong. 
87°-!'' E. (Itn, Tr. I 376). The T. A. and B. speak of the battle having been 
fought at -Jit* or ‘ Bajhora’or* Taj Kora *. AsBlochmann says that 
he cannot “give a satisfactory explanation” of either of these forms, I ven- 
ture to suggest that all that is necessary is to transpose the dots and read 
•At** ‘ Tulfehora ’ which is practically identical with * Tukaroi *. The name 
Mughalmari must be derived from the fact that the Mughals inflicted a 
crushing defeat there on their Afghan adversaries. 

VI. 53, last line. [lOfitodna] was held by Botha Bahtoi'. 

“Pata”in the B I. Text (ITL 167, Tr. 237) and this is probably 
correct Of ‘ Jaimal’ and ‘ Pata the renowned heroes of Chitor * Pata or 
PataiBathor and Patai Baqqal’ are mentioned as the persons to whom 
Chandra Son, the son of Baja Maldeva of Jodhpur, had handed over the 
fort of Siwana two years before (XIX B.T.). (A, N. III. 82; Tr. 114). The 
last EEindu Raja of Ohampaner from whom Mahmud Begada took the 
stronghold was known as Rawal Patai or Rana Patai. (Z. W. 27, 28). 

VI. 55, Z. 12. Campaign against Oajpati. Capture of JSohtas, 

Qajpati was the Uj jainia Raja of Bhojpur and was the son or nephew 
of I^lpat Sah. q. v. Jin, Tr. 1. 613 and Note. The name is also written 

These forms indicate that the real name was not 
Gajpati, but Gajni or Gajini. The family is now represented by the 
Bajas of Dumraon or Hathwa, and it appears from their family chro- 
nicles that the original name was Gajan Sahi. (A. N. Tr. nX 239 Note). 
The corruption Gajpati’ is probably due to the Mughal historians’ fami- 
liarity with it as the dynastic title of the Rajas of Orissa and in con- 
nection also with the ancient Hindu classification of Gajpati,* Narpati, 
^hwapati and Bhupati. (Beal, Buddhist Records, I. 13-4). One of the 
kings in the old Hindu game of cards {Qanfifa), of which Akbar was 
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very fond, was also denominated Oajpati QLin, Tr. L 806). Accordmg 
to another authority, (L G. XL 878), the founder of the Baj ot Dumraon 
m Shahabad Tdhnl, Bengal, was Santana During the struggle be- 
tween the Afghans and the Mughals, Gajan Sahi and Dalpat Sahi, two rival 
princes of the family, joined opposing sides. Gajan Sahi received Bohtas 
and Shahabad from the former. The capital was first at Jagdispur, after- 
wards at Bhojpur and was lastly removed to Dumraon in or about 1746 
A. 0 Bhojpur lies west of Arrah and north of Sahsaram. Dalpat’s 
rebellion m 1679-80 A C is mentioned in the A. N. (EH 823, Tr. 474). 
Dalpat Ujjainia, who is mentioned at 72 infra as one of the Mughal 
auxilianes was murdered by the orders of Prmce Salim in 1601 A. C. He 
had been taken prisoner some years before after another revolt and 
released in 1699 A C. on the payment of a heavy ransom (lMi,Tr L618) 
Sangram (1. 26) was the Raja of Khardkpur, not Gorakpur, as Mr. 
Beveridge writes the place-name (A. N. Tr III 461=aText, 816). 

VL 56, 1 11. When Oajpait tone iftrst) defeated, he placed his son 8rl 
Bam ta the fort of Bher-garh 
Dowson says this is “ Shergntty, 65 miles south-east of Jagdespur,’* 
But the place intended is Shergarh, 20 miles S W of Sahsaram, and 
north of Hhotas, where Shir Shah had built a great fortress The BX text 
has ‘ Shergarh ’ (IIL 188-9 , Tr. 265-6) and P also calls it by the same name 
a 263, 1. 10 f. f.J. See also L G. XXH 272 and 1. D. IV. 419, where it is 
wrongly called Sher Koh for •J]> Constable, 28 C o 
VI. 57, 1 3 Muzaffar Khan, Baja Todar Mai and Khmja Shah Man- 
sir toere summoned to a council at Kot-paTcali, 

Becte, Kot-putli. It is now in the H^put State of Jaipur and lies 
about 60 miles N. E of Jaipur city. (L G XVI. 3) It is on the road 
from Delhi to Ajmer and is about 92 miles S W. of the former. {Chihar 
Oulshan in I A cvii See also Jin, Tr. II. 182, 194). Constable, 27 C b. 
The double-barrelled name is due to the existence of a village called ‘ Futli’ 
m the vicinity. 

VI. 57, 1. 4 from foot Defeat of (he Baja of Madhgarh. 

Becte, ‘ Efija Madhukar.’ ‘ Madhgarh’ is not a town or a district, but a 
miswriting of ‘ Madhukar ’, the personal name of the ruler. (A. N. HE. 77, 
209, 228', Tr 108, 294, 824) He was one of the nine sons of the Bundela 
Haja Fratap Rudra of Undcha or Orchha and the father of Vira Sinha 
Deva, the murderer of Abn-l-PazI Another expedition was despatched 
against Raja Madhukar in the 36th ye ar of Ak bar’s reign (999 H,) (A.N 
in. 604=iTr 922) and his deathmthe XXXVnth (1000-1001 A. H.) is also 
recorded. {Ibid. 628=-Tr 961). 

VI, 59, 1 9. Tribute from . .Baja Mai Chsain, the Zamindar of Kick, 
The name is sometimes written * Bal Gosain ’. Bnt he is called Malla 
Deb ’ or “Malla Narayan ’ in the local chronicles and contemporary in- 
scriptions He IS also styled * Nar Narayan ’. (Gait, History of Assam, 47, 
49 note and 66. See also Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1872, p. 100 n.). A. P. says 
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that Shukla Dhwaj was the elder brother of Mai Gosain, bnt he was really 
the younger, according to the epigraphic records (Gait, J. A. S. B. 1898, p. 
295) Shukla Dhwaj is generally known as ‘ Sila Eai *, *. e. the ‘ kite king 
VI. 59, 1. 13. Partab Bar and Us vsife Basurid {came to cowr^]. 

It has been suggested that the first name stands for that of Pietro 
Tavares and Mr. Beveridge does not reject this, though he thinks that 
“ Partab Bar ” does not bear much resemblance to the name ‘ Tavares.* (A. 
N. Tr. III. 3i9-50 Note). It may be possible to remove the difficulty, if we 
suppose that what Abu-l-Pazl wrote was Patar Tdbidr. There 

IS hardly any difference between ‘ Par * and ‘ Patar * m Persian writing. 

The name of his wife is more difficult to determine. It is written as 
Basw'hd, Nashurnd, Nasurtd Basiirhd and in several other ways also. Mr. 
Beveridge supposes it to stand for Isabella or Louisa. But the readings 
favoured by most of the Mss. have little or no resemblance to either of 
these names. May it not be a mistranscription by metathesis of ‘ Senoria * 
*.« ‘Senhora’f A P. was probably not acquainted with the actual 
name. He had only heard her spoken of as ‘ Senhora and may have 
thought that it was her personal name 

V. 67, 1. 9 from foot. Kdzt-edda, a leading man .' .arrived from 

Fathdbdd bringing toUh Turn many war-boats 

This Pathabad was a Sarledr named after Path Shah, Sultan of Ben- 
gal, and comprised parts of the modern Jessore, Paridpnr, Southern Baqar- 
ganj and Dacca districts The chief town was Paridpur. (Blochmann in 
J. A. S. B 1878, p 217) Paridpur is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

VI. 69, 1. 8. Jaimal {son ofMdldeo) . died flis wife, the daughter 

of Miina Bdjd toas unwilling to burn. 

The words enclosed in brackets must be a conjectural gloss or inter- 
polation. There is nothing corresponding to them in the text (III, 402), 
according to which, J aimaVs wife was the grand-daughter of Maldeva, the 
great Eathor Raja of Jodhpur. The name of Jaimal’s father is not given 
anywhere by Abu-1-Pazl Blochmann suggested that Jaimal was the son of 
Hupsi, who was a nephew of Bharmal and cousin of Bhagwwdas Eaohh- 
wa of Amber. (Im, Tr I. 427-8). Mr. Beveridge (A N. III.Tr. 664, Note) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith (Akbar, p 226) have endorsed his opinion or con- 
jecture It may be a ‘ good shot*, but, unfortunately, there is nothing 
except the name to go upon and there were several other Rajputs called 
Jaimal in Akbar’s service ‘ Mima Raja’ on line 10 is an error for ‘ Mota 
Raja’, the ‘ Pat Raja’, Udaysmha, son of Maldeo, was so called, because 
he was very corpulent 

VI. 69, 1 4 from foot. At the new moon of Amarddd, Sddtk Khan at- 
tacked him. 

This is not a correct rendering of ij* (Text, III. 407), the first 
day of Amardad, the fifth month in the Ildhi calendar. As the Tldhi reck- 
oning was solar, it is scarcely proper to speak of its first day as ‘dts New 
Moon ’. “ The New Moon of Amardad” would strictly mean that day in the 
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month oi Amardad, on which the Moon became New — a very different thing 
VL 70, Z. 11 Z7fl \i£ur1nzh Ntsitn 81iaTi\f liks Tits father before htm, pre- 
ferred Burhan to all hts friends 

(S^j^ 31 i j jUj. ji (m^ 407^ ] 

The pronoun must stand for the noun [ .csl*] which immediately precedes 
It and Mr. Beveridge takes it to mean that “She [Murtiza’s mother], like 
his father before him, loved Burhan most and preferred him to all others ” 
(Tr m 603) She was a Persian lady of noble birth and was called Ehunza 
Humayun, as the wife of Sultan Hosain Sharqi was styled 'Khiiuzd Sultan ’ 
VI. 71, 1. 1. He [Burhan] laent to KuGnt-d-din Khan at Bidar {from 
Baglana] 

" Bidar ” m an error for ‘ Nadarbar ’ (See Text, HI. 408, 1 9 , Tr in 
605). The Mughals were not masters of Bidar at this time Qutbu-d- 
din Khan had been appointed Ataliq of Pnnce Salim and afterwards 
governor of “ Broach as far as Nadarbar'' (vlin, Tr I. 333-4) 

VL 72 , 1 3 from foot Bhait ta a loto-lytng country It eatends 400 

Kos from east to toest and 300 from south to north 

“ Bhati ” literally signifies “ low lands overflowed by the tide ” but 
usually designates and is used for “ the coast strip of the Sunderbans from 
HyilitotheMeghnajLat 20°-30' to 22°-30' N and Long 88°-0' to 9l°-14' 
B.” (lin, Tr. II, 116 note) A P.’s description of its boundaries is neither 
easy to follow nor in agreement with this connotation He appears to have 
included in Bhati almost the whole of Eastern Bengal and even parts of 
Sylhet, (Beveridge, A N Tr. HI, 646 Note), but even then it would com- 
prise only four degrees of Longitude, « e. about 270 miles The figures for 
the breadth (400 Kos) as well as the length (300 Kos) are manifestly 
inflated, as Abu-1-Pazl himself states elsewhere that the entire extent of 
the province of Bengal from Chittagong in the east to Q-arhi in the west 
18 450 Kos, and from the hills in the north to Madaran in the south only 
220 Kos (kin, Tr n, 115 , see also 326 infra) 

VI. 73, Z. IB 'Isd made twelve earmnddre of Bengal to become hts 
dependents 

They were the “ Bara Bhuiyas ” (» e Bhumxs, great land-holders) 
who are still the subjects of numerous folk-tales and legends in Bengd. 
Their names are given discrepantly by tradition, but the little that is 
more or less certainly known about them is summed up in Dr Wise s 
papers in the J A SB XLIII. (1874), pp. 194-214 and XLIV (1875), pp. 
181-183. He gives their names as (1) Pazl (5hazi of Bhowal, (2) Chand Rai 
and hiB brother Kedar Bai of Bikrampur or Sripur, (8) Laahan ^anik of 
Bhalua [a pas^getna to the oast of the Meghna in south ^Tipperal ( ) 
Kandarpa Narayan Bai of Chandradwip or Bakla, (6) Isa Khan of 
Khizrpur, or Bhati, who was the most conspicuous of the twelve, though 
It IS doubtful if he was their master or they his dependents 

Blochmann speaks of the Bhuiyas of Bhalua, Bakla, Chandradwip, 
Paiidpur, the 24 Parganas and ‘Isa Kh^, as the most important of the 
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twelve. (JASJ3. XLIV. 1876, p. 805). Manriqne gives still another^ list, 
viz, the Bhmyas or Boiones, as he calls them, ol (1) Bengala,(2) Anjehm 
(Hijib), (3) Orixa, (4) Jassor, (6) Ohandecan, (6) Medinipnr, (7) Oatrabo, 
(8) Baoala, (9) Solimanvas (Sulaimanabad), (10) Bulva, (11) Dacca and 
(12) KajmaoL {liinerario. Text, p. 20, quoted by Dr. H. Hosten in J. A. 
S. B. 1913, pp. 437-438, Trans. Hakluyt Society’s Ed Luard, I. 52). This 
list 18 apparently complete, but that is just the reason for suspecting 
it, and some at least of the names are faked. “ The strange thing about it, 
[Sir] Edward Gait writes, “ is that they are always twelve and that there 
were twelve BTwiyas in Assam also. Nar Narayan of Kuch Bihar had 
twelve ministers of state : twelve chiefs or ddlvis administered the hilly 
portions of the Baja of Jaintia’s dominions and there were twelve State 
Oouncillore also in Nepal.” He suggests that “ the number appears to 
have been connected m the minds of the people with all dignitaries rank- 
ing next to a Baja and so have come to be used in a purely conventional 
sense.** (History of Assam, 37). He is probably right There never were 
exactly twelve of them at any time. 

VI. 73, 1. 20. jThe army of Shahbaz Khan reached the banTcs of the 
Ganges, near Khisrpur. 

Khizrpur is a very common place-name in Deltaic Bengal, where 
the cult of KHzir, a sort of Water-god, was very widely spread. Dr. Wise 
thinks that this Khissrpur must be the place so called, which lies about a 
mile north of Narainganj in Dacca district. It was the seat of ‘Isa Khan 
of Bhati. ” At this point, the Ganges, the Lakhiya and the Brahmaputra 
formerly met. Here tdso was the chief naval port of the Muljammadan 
government. It is only three miles from Sunargaon and nine from 
Dhaka.” (J. A. S. B. 1874, pp. 211-212 , see also Foster, E. T 1. 28 Note). 

Katrapur (1. 8 f. f.) or Katrabo is a Tappa on the Lakhiya, opposite 
Khizrpur. (Ibid, 1875, p. 182 ; Hosten, loo cit 440 ; Manrique, I. 49 note) 
VL 74, 1 . 1 . The Imperial officers then tooTc post at TotaJe on the bank 
of the Brahmaputra. 

IDiis may be ” Toke, which lies north of Dacca and at the head of the 
Lakhia or Bannar river, where it leaves the old Brahmaputra.” (Beveridge, 
A N. Tr. m. 660 note). 

VI. 74, 1. B from foot Katlu Kxram, 

But see ante 66, where A. F. himself speaks of Qatlu as a Lohani, 
and that is correct. B. also calls him ‘ Nohani ’ (H. 323, Tr. 333), which is 
a dialectical form of Lohani He is called ‘ Lohani ’ in the Makhzan also 
(Dorn, 1. 183 , E. D IV. 613. note). 

VI. 7B, 1. 11. Shahhdz Khan occupied a position on the Panar 7 'iver, a 
branch of the Brahmaputra, 

Bede Bannar ’, which unites the Brahmaputra and the Lakhiya, i. e. 
the Burhi Gangs (A. N. Ill, Tr. 658 note). 

It is said here (1. 6 f f .) that the large war-boats “ were called * Biyara ’ 
in the language of the country.’’ But the B.L Text reads Binara or 
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Biyara Mr. Beveridge proposes to emend this and read ‘paltaar* but I 
venture to suggest that the right lection is UV 'NaSara,* the Bengali pt'O' 
nundation of ^Nawara*, which is said by Mn'atamad Ehau {Igbalnamo, 
Text, 220, 1 6 , 409 infra), to bo the Hindi word for " war-boats ” It is 
used again in the same sense at Ibid, Text, 233, 232 , 411, 418 infra. The 
word occurs also in the (Tr. II 115) and Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Afghan Sultans of Bengal had at their disposal for warbke purposes 
20,000 horses, 100,000 foot, 1000 elephants and 4000 or 5000 war-hoats 
(Natoara). This passage is copied in his Tueuk (101, 1. 9, Tr L 207) by 
Jahangir, who uses the word in another place also and states that he 
appointed Ihtimam Khan to the command of the Natoara (fleet) of 
BengaV' 0^^ i iSj» - 5 - (Text, 68, 1 10 f f.==Tr I 144). See also 

67, 72 ante and 111 post, where these war-boats, vessels of war or 
Natoara are again mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl in connection with military 
operations in Bengal. See also A N IH 70, Tr 97 Natoara is said in tiie 
Hindi Shabda Bagar, to be a word meaning ‘ ship or boat ’ which is 
denved.from the Sanskrit Nava The Sanskrit and Hindi ^va’ is always 
pronounced by Bengalis as ‘ ba,* and ' Na&ara ’ is rightly said to be the 
form ‘in the language of the country.* 

VI. 76, ^ 6 from foot Afyr eight day a* retreat, the army reefed to tahe 

breath at Sherpur. 

This must be Sherpur Muroha, which is now in Bogra district (A. N. 
m. 660 note) It is again mentioned as ' Sherpur Miraja ’ on 1 7 f. f. of 
p. 77 and 1 6 of p 79 infra It is so called because there was a * Mvroha * 
or Thana, i e. a fortified post here. (J. A. S B 1878, p. 221 ; I G XXIL 
278). Constable, 29 0 c. There are at least four places called Sherpur 
in Bengal, tm. this one south of Bogra, Sherpur in Maimansing (Constable, 
29 D o), Sherpur Kiringi in Bikrampur and Sherpur ‘Atdi in Sharif- 
al^d Sarkar (Jin, Tr 11 140), 18 miles south-west of modem Murshid- 
abad, where Idw Sinha defeated ‘Usman Lohani in 1598 A.O. (A. N III 
784, Tr. 1174, Beames in J. A. S.B. 1883, p. 286, Blochmann in J. A. 
S. B 1874, p. 288 note). 

VI. 77, 1 19 On reaching the Jumna, he learnt ihat Itasum tone at 
Sherpur. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks that this must be Sherpur-lBhringi, now in 
Bikrampur It is also called * Ehringi Bazar just as M ftlda is called 
‘English Bazar’ (A N Tr. HL 678 Note). 

V. 79, 1. 1. The rebels took up a position on the banks of the river 

Mangalkot 

Thornton says that the town of Mangalkot lies 71 miles N N W. of 
Calcutta, inBurdwan district. Lat 23°-30' N , Long 87°-66' B. The river 
is called Ajai or Adjai It is a place of note and there are several old 
taTikn and mos<inca m a tair state of preservation. (J. B. 0. B S, 1917, 
m. pp 872-3) Constable, 29 0 d. 

VI. 79, 1 2 from foot At Hus tune, a force was detached against Kokra, 

IS 
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a flourishing counti'y lying heUoeen Orissa arid 
{he DaTchin. 

Dowson suggests that the distncfc maant is Khoorda’ (near Cuttack 
in Orissa). But ‘Kokra’ or ‘ KhokraMs Ihe old name of Ohutia Nagpur. 
(Iffi, Tr. I. 479). Kokra is mentioned by Jahangir also in his TuzuTc. 
(Text, 164; 344-6 infra) The country was merely overrun at this time 
and the Eaja (Madhu Sinlia) compelled to promise tribute, but it was 
more completely subdued and its diamond mines taken possession of by 
the Mughal Governor, Ibrahim Khan Fatli Jang in 1024 A.H (1616 A.O.) 
VI. 80, 1. IS. Kolcaltash {Zain Khari] butU a fort at J ag-dara in {he 
midst of the [Yusufsai] country [Stoat]. 

This IS *Chakdaia* on the north side of the Swat river near Malakand. 
It is in “ the Lanwdah division of Swat, opposite Allahdand, the chief 
town of Lower Swat, which is centrally situated and commands one of the 
ferries over the Swat river ”. (Baverty, N. A 259). I. Q- Atlas, 33 0 2. 
The Karakar Pass (L 8 f f.) lies east-south-east of Chakdara and separates 
Swat frotn Buner. (Ibid, 259, 261) Lat 34°-44' N , Long. 72°-8' E. 

VI. 80, I 17. Ttoentyrihree times he [Zain Khan] teas victorious, and 
he destroyed seven armies. 

Eaverty denounces Dowson’s rendenng of Sangdr (which is the word 
used here) as absurd. It really means ‘breast-works \ He also asserts some- 
what hypercritioally that the 30,000 and 40,000 houses of the Yusufzais 
were not so many ‘ houses ’, but ‘ families \ (N. A. 259 note). The Altamsh, 
Iltmish or Taltmish (1 13) was the ‘ advanced guard’. The word literally 
means ‘ sixty ’ in Turki and Mr. Irvine thinks it possible that “ the ad- 
vanced guard originally consisted of that number of men and the name was 
afterwards used for it regardless of the actual number of men employed.” 
(A. I. M. 226) 

VI. 82, 1. 10. Hasan Khan Tabati was carried off wounded. 

The sobriquet is variously written. Mr. Beveridge reads it here as 
‘Patani’ A).N. III. 483, Tr. 729), but in Vol II, p. 380 note, and IIL 115 
note, he says that Batani is the correct form. Baverty tells us that the 
* Batanis ’ are descended from the son of Bait (or Batan), the son of ‘Abdur 
Bashid (N. A. 262 note) Patlj BIhan Batani is mentioned in the T. A. (268, 
1. 16), H^ji Khan Batani in B D. IV 378 Note and Adam Khan Batani 
in Dorn 1. 128 and A. N III 183=Tr. 189 Abu-1-Eazl states that the 
Batanis or descendants of Batan, the youngest son of Afghan, include 
the Ghilzai, Lodi, Niyazi, Loham, Sur, Bam (Pani), Sarwam and Kakbur 
(or Gakbur) tribes. (Ain, Tr. IE 402-8. See also Ibid, Tr. I. 204 Note and 
476). 

VI 83, I 8. They marched towards {he lofty mountain of Bulandrai. 

The correct form la ‘Molandarai’ and Baverty (N. A 266 note) laughs 
at MaUeson f or calling it ‘ Bilandn’ on p 194 of his ‘ History of Afghan- 
istan ‘ Balandari * and ‘ Afalandaai ’ are both found in the B. L text of 
the 2t»>. (Tr. IL 891 note). Mr. G. P. Tate says that the Malandan pass 
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bes at the head of the Barkaa stream, about thirty miles north-east of 
Hoti hfardan (Eongdom of Afghanistan, 24 Note) 

VI 84, 1. 14 A force took Santoalirgarh from Nahtr Bao. 

Sanwlagarh is a pargana in Bethl district, 0 P , in a wild tract of 
hiU and forest towards the west, where the northern and southern ranges 
of mountains meet (I G VII 7) See the Mao in Bayley’s Gujarat 
VI 85, I 7. From toani of proper tnfoi'mation, a force toaa sent into 
an intricate country near Khei'la, and suffered great loss. 

Kherla bes about four miles from Badnur in the Betul district of the 
Nerbudda division of the Central Provinces. (1 G. VIII 8) The Eajas 
of Kherla are frequently mentioned in the history of the Klalji Sultans 
of Malwa as well as of the Bahmanis of Gulbarga 
VI. 85, I 12 from foot At this time [XXXVth year], Padre Farma- 

Bun arrived at the Imperial Court from Qoa. 

General H, Maclagan suggested forty years ago that this name was a 
perversion of either ‘Leo Gnmon’ or of ‘Duarte Leioton’ (J. A. S B. 
1896, p 42 note) Mr Beveridge accepts the suggestion, but in a different 
way and thinks that Abu-1-Fazl has mixed up the surnames of the tioo men, 
m ‘ Gnmon ’and ‘Leioton 'and made ** Qarmalinn” by combining them 
into one name (A N Tr III 873 note) But as Leioton did not come 
to Labor till 1591 and ‘ Parmaliun * was there in Apnl, 1B90, 'Leioton can- 
not be meant A simpler and more probable explanation seems to me to 
be that A. P wrote orhJ** ‘Gharmanleon’, merely reversing the position 
of the Christian name and the surname He could not make any distinction 
between the two and to him it was the same whetherVLeon was placed 
first or last, whether the name was vmtten Leon Cfhermon or 

Ohermon Leon The initial <-* is an evident error for and the 
copyists must have missed out the nufi of ‘ Gharman’. 

VI. 86, Z 9 He {Bdjd Man Sitdia] halted at Jdhdnabdd 

There are two places of this name, one in Gaya district, Bihar, and 
another in the Hugh district, on the banks of the Dhalkishor nver This 
is the latter It is on the route from Calcutta to Bankura, 46 miles 
north-west of the former and 66 miles west of the latter (Th.) Constable, 
29 B d. Bishanpur (1 28) also is in the Bankura district and bes about 
forty miles north-west of Jahwabad Constable, 29 B d 
VI. 88, I 4 from foot He sent him by loay of Jhdrkand, the Benares 

of that country, against Orissa 

jt c_CLi juSj\^ *1 j j\ Ij li j-j j|. There is nothing 

corresponding to the meaningless words, ‘ Benares of that country ’, m 
the Text (III. 610, 1 10) Ba parish ‘ for the mvasion of' has been 
wrongly read as crjl** ' Banaras ’ All that is said there is that Sulaiman’s 
son, Bayasfld, was sent, by way of Jharkhand (Chutia Nagpur), to invade 
Onssa See Mr. Beveridge’s translation, HI 984. 

VL 90 , 1 15 Bomnat, Koka, Mangalor, Mahu and Paro and seventeen 
other porta fell into his [Khan-i-' Azam’s] hands. 
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Four out of these five toponyna are wrongly spelt and should he 
read as Ghogha, Mangrol, Mdhutod and Por , ». e. Forbandar. Ten ports 
of Gujarat and Kathiawad are enumerated m the Jin, (Tr 11. 269). 

‘ Nur Beg Khan ’ (1. 22) is an error for ‘ Naurang Khan He was 
the son of Qutbu-d-din Khan who was treacherously put to death by Sultan • 
Muzaffar HI. (l»n, Tr. I. 334:). 

VI. 91, I- 17. At the toum of Shaikhupur, Khan Khanan tons sum- 
moned to an audience. 

This may he Shaik hpnnn Khangah Dogran tahsil of Gujran- 
wala district, twenty-four miles south of Hafizabad and north-west of 
Labor. It contains a ruined fort said to have been bailt by Prince Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. That Emperor tells us that ‘ Shaikhu 
Baba* or ‘Shaikhu’ was the name by which he was always called by 
Akbar, on account of his birth having been predicted by Shaikh Salim 
Chiahti. (T. J. Text, 1, 1. 8 f. f.=Tr. L 2). See also I. G. (XX. 270). The 
town is mentioned at 240 infra as ‘ Shaikhpur.’ The name is written 
Bhikohpur in Constable, 24 B b, and that name is shpposed to have been 
given in honour of Dara Shikoh. 

VI. 93, 1 1. Sadik Khan brought up an old grievance which he had 
against Shahhaz Khan and rarely went to the Darhar. 

This is putting the saddle on the wrong horse. It was Shahbaz who 
did not go to the Prince’s Darhar. Sadiq was the Atalig or ‘ guardian ' of 
the prince and was all in all on the spot. Shahbaz was an outsider who 
had just come from Malwa. (cf. Text, IH. 699 ; Tr. 1046 and Note). 

VI. 94, Z, 9 from foot In this year, there was little rain, and the price 

of rice rose high. 

There is no reference to the price of rice in the text 

h (in. 714, 1. 9). “In this year, the rains 

were scanty and high prices threw a [whole] world into trouble ” with 
the preposition has been wrongly read as rice. 

Pattan (1. 1) is * Mungipattan,’ (also called Paithan), on the Godavari, 
a very ancient town, which is said to have been the capital of Shalivahan. 
See my note on E.D. Vol. I, 60, 1 ante 

VI. 95, 1. 13, The army marched from Shahpur and took up a post- 
tion twelve Kos from Pathari 

This IS the * Shahpur ’ founded by Pnnce Murad in Akola, Berar,six 
Kos fromBalapur Constable, 31 D a.TheB I. Text gives the name of the 
battle-field as ‘ Ishti ’. (III. 718, Tr 1070). It is called ‘ ishta ’ by Constable 
and is m Parbaini, Haidarabad State. It lies north-west of Pathri or 
Patri. Constable, 31 D b Three other places called ‘Ashta* and three 
known as ‘ Ashti * are also shown in the Atlas. 

VI. 96, Z. 6 Dwarika Das . and S'aid J alal retired to Nilawi 

There is no such place as ' Nilawi.’ What the Text says is that 

I J ^ i o-U (in. 719, 1. 14) “ Dwarka Das 

and Saiyid Jalal nobly played away their short [lit. ‘ of three to five days *] 
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lives ” (Tr. 1071) ‘ To Nxlaubi * is due to a misreadmg of ba-niJcut, 
" gloriously.” 

Online M, it is said of the Imperial forces that “they had all 
night suffered from thirst and now carried the nver Sugam,” which is 
wrong as well as meaningless What they did was that they marched' 
(lit turned their steps) towards the river (ITT 719, ] 19; 

Tr 1071) There is no nver called * Sugam* anywhere in these parts Mr. 
Vincent Smith speaks of this battle having been fought at "Supa on 
the Glodavary ” (Afcbar, 270, 360), but there is no such place as SupS in 
the ^aidarabad terntory He has been misled by a statement of Bloch- 
mann’s (^in, I. Tr. 336), which is made on the authority of Ihnshta, but 
what F. really says is that “ the Khan-i-Khanan and Baja ‘Ali Khan 
of Burhanpur encamped at Sonpet on the Qodavary and the battle took 
place after they had crossed the nver” (I 270, 1. 4; ; II. 163, 1 6) ‘ Sonpet’ 
is Soanpet m Nandair distnct and is shown in Constable, FI 81 D b See 
also Mr Beveridge’s noto to A N. Tr III. 1071, but it is not quite correct. 
VI 97 f I 9 from foot [Prtnce Murad\ died near Dihbdrt, on the lanlee 

of the Purta, tuenty Eos from Daulatabad. 

Bead ‘ Puma ’ lor ‘ Purta ’ Mr Beveridge has left ‘ Dihban * unidenti- 
fied Perhaps it is ‘ Dhabadi', which lies about 30 miles north-east of 
Daulatabad and 18 north-west of Jalna (Th ) It lies on a branch of the 
river Puma in Bhokardan talnka, 16 miles south of the town of the same 
name. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, 843). ’Dhabadi’ is shown in Constable, 
31 C a Lat 200-2' N , Long 76o-46' E (Th) 

VI 98, 1 11 from foot Mahd Stngh attacTeed Giem at Bhadrak 

Bhadrak was one of the Mcihals of Onssa in Akbar’s Bent-roll Clin, 
Tr II. 126, 143) It is now in Balasore district, Onssa, and lies 41 miles 
south-west of Balasore town Constable, 32 E a 

VI 101, 1 4 and foot note Death of Jaldla, (he Sectary . Jalala 

ts genially called 'TarxTn*, Sectary. 

Dowson finds fault with Chalmers and Elphinstone for reading the 
sobriquet as ‘ Ta^ik ’ and remarks that Jalala’s followers were Yhsufzais, 
not Tajiks. But his own meaning of 'TarxTa' is equally open to censure 
Tarxkx really means ‘ one engulfed or.immersed in (spintual) darkness.’ 
It was only a nickname coined by the Akhund Darweza — a venerated 
Afghan saint, for Bayazid Ansan, the founder of the sect Bayazid called 
himself ‘ Fir-x-Baushan’, ‘ the Enhghtened Pic’ The Akhund dubbed'him 
in dension 'Pxr-i-Tdrxk', the ‘Darkened Pir ’ (Kaverty, N A 46 note). 
Akbar who was very fond of word-play was dehghted with the anti- 
thetical retort and bis historians were only too ready to repeat and rmg 
the ohanges upon it. 

VI 101, 1 2 from foot One of the great vassals of 2.dxl Khan Bxjapurx 

teas coming towards Ahmadnagar 

The B I text gives bis name as Wanku (III, 788, Tr 1180) I ven- 
ture to identify him with Wankoji [Venkoji] Naik Nimhalkarof Phaljjan, 
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better known as Jagpal Bao Naik Nimbalkar, who lived m the early part 
of the seventeenth century and was “notorious for his restless and 
predatory habits.” Dipa Bai, the sister of Jagpal Bao, Was the grandmother 
of Shivaji. The Nimbalkars were made SardeshmuMs of Phaltan by the 
Kings of Bijapur and derived their name from the village of Nimbalik, 
now called Nimluk. (Grant Doff, H. M. 39, 40) Elsewhere, Abu-1- 
Fazl says of this Wanku that he sought shelter m Ahmadnagar from the 
oppression of the Bijapur soldiers. He had, before that, sent his eldest son 
Bab^i and his brother Dhw Bao to solicit the Khan-i-Khanan’s protec- 
tion, but as the Khan put them into prison, he had fled to Shah ‘Ali in 
Ahmadnagar, who also consigned him to a dungeon. (III. 794-5; Tr. 
1191). He IS described as a great landholder of Ahmadnagar, command- 
ing 6000 horse and 12000 foot, who had quarrelled with ‘Adil Khan and 
had come over to the Mughals. (lb IIL 788; Tr. 1180). 

VI. 102, h 6 He got possession of Kdlna, which is one of ihe chief 
forti'esses of Ahmadnagar 

‘ Kalna’ {Recde (?alna) and ‘ Jalna* are quite distinct, but are often 
confounded and even Mr Beveridge has mixed up the two places (See his 
Tr of A. N. III. 1181 note^ llb9 note and 1197) Jalna is the Jalnapur, 
which IS mentioned only three lines higher up It is now in Aurangabad 
district, Haidarabad State Lat. 18°-51' N., Long. 76“-66' B. Ooustable, 
31 0 b. It 18 the Jalna of the I. G. XIV 29, to which Mr. Beveridge refers. 

‘ Galna’ is now in the Malegaon tajuka of Nasik district. Lat. 20'’-46' N., 
Long. 74®-32' E. (I G XII 124). Jalna belongs now to the Nizam, Glalna 
IS in British India. Kalna [G'dlna] was the place taken by Abu-1-Fazl, Jalna 
or (Jalnapur), the town to which the Khan-i-Khanan went. 

VI. 103, I 2 The TaTcmila’i-AJebarnama of'Indyata-lla 

The authorship of this ‘Takmlla’ is a puzzle which has not been 
satisfactorily solved. There are at least three recensions of the Contmua- 
tion, which differ considerably in matter from one another Dr Bieu 
points out that “there is a Ms in the British Museum which also is stated 
to have been written by ‘Inayatulla bin Muhibb ‘All, but which is quite 
distinct from the similarly- entitled history, extracts of which are given in 
Elliot, VI 1(®-116. While, in the latter, the murder of Abu-1-Pazl is told 
in a few words and without any direct implication of Jahangir in the 
crime, the author of the present work narrates the same event in the 
most circumstantial manner and distinctly states that Birsmgh Dev, the 
murderer, acted at the instigation of Jahangir ” (Persian Catalogue, (Sup- 
plement), IV. 52; see also III 929, KBl). In the copies in the India Office 
Library, the compiler is called * Muhammad ’ (Ethe, Catalogue, Nos. 
260, 261, column 106), but elsewhere he calls himself ‘Inayatulla or Mul^am- 
mad Sah^, as in the Ma used by Dowson. Dr Bieu surmises that this Mu- 
hammad 5>alih must be Muhammad Salih Kam bu, the author of the *Amal“ 
i-SaWt and he thinks that the name ‘Inayatulla may be accounted for by 
the fact that Muhammad ^lih had an elder brother called ‘ Inayatulla, 
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who wrote the BdharH-Dantsh and also compiled a General History of 
the World called Tartkh-t-Dtlkusha (Bieu, 766, 1093) He proposes to sub- 
stitnte ‘and’ for ‘ or’ in the clause gust cited and suggests that it may be 
the joint production of the brothers See IIL 929, 1031 Mr Beveridge has 
appropriated this suggestion and made it his own Unfortunately, the 
three discrepant recensions mihtate against the supposition of their joint 
authorship The Text printed in the Bib Ind differs admittedly from that 
used by Chalmers and the two Mss in the India Office diffei from both, 
though there can be no doubt that they are all copied, paraphrased or re- 
written from the earlier portion of Iqbalnama-t-J ahangirt, which was 
completed in 1029 H. 1020 A C (A. N IH Tr 1201-6 note) Perhaps the 
true explanation is that the brothers wrote, not jointly, but successively 
The version in which Jahangir is exculpated may be the one first drafted 
and compiled by ‘Inayatulla It may have been subsequently revised and 
recast, in accordance with later opinions on this and other points, by 
‘Inayatulla himself or Muhammad Sabh Kambn who speaks of himself as 
the pupil and prot6ge of ‘Inayatulla in his Preface to the Bahar-t-Dnnts7i 
Jahwgir’s infatuation for Nur Jahan, his weakness and other defects of 
character are the subjects of frequent animadversion in the ' Amal-i-Salih 
VI 104, I 6 from foot It has already been related that Sultan 

SaUrn had set out against {he Baja of Ajvfir 
Ajmer was not under any Baja at this time and the 13 I text (IH. 
805-6) puts the matter very differently “ On 6th Mihr (XUV B. Y ), the 
Prince Eoyal [Salim] obtained leave to go to Ajmer ... to chastise 
Umra, the Bana [of Udayapur] ” (IH, 768, Tr 1140) Umra is Amar 
Sinha, who had succeeded his father Bana Pratap Salim was now 
(XLVn B) sent again to Ajmer with a view to invade from that point 
d’apput the restricted territory that still remained m the hands of the 
Bfina of Chitor See also A N ante 98 and Khaki Shirazi, 204: post 
VI 106 , 1 9 Bde Bahadur, the Imperial commander, retired to Bhowdl 
Bhowal hes north of Dacca, and is a jungly tract extending to the 
Garo Hills The town is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

‘ Saripur ’ and ‘ Bakrampur ’ (I 17) which were in or near the country 
of ‘Isa BIhan of Bhati are ‘ Sripur ’ near Bajabari, at the confluence of 
the Meghna and the Padma Bikrampur lies a few miles south of Dacca 
Bikrampur is marked m Constable, ^ D d Sripur has been long since 
washed away by the Padma (Poster, B T I 28 note) 

VI 109 , 1 10 [TheMagh] Baja who had just now acquired the country 
of Bangu. 

^ must be an error for ^ Pegu The Magh Baja who is said to 
have just acquired the country was the Baja of Arakan (A N HI 479= 
Tr 722) The iieople of Arakan are known as ‘Mugs’ ({ t? H J s v) We 
know from local histones that the Arakan king, Minrazagyi, who reigned 
from 1593 to 1612 A C ) had invaded and sacked Pegu, with the assistance 
of the Portuguese under De Brito in 1699. (C H. L IV. 487, 498 494). i 
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VI. 111» ^ S' ^0%^ of Bengal 

The correct name IS * Kedar Rai’ (A.N III 824, Tr 1235). He was 
one of the twelve BJiutyas of Bengal and Had hia seat at Bhnshna, which 
IS now in the E’aridpnr division of Bengal. In Todar Mai’s Rent-roll, 
Faridpnr was included in the of Bhushna, alias Muhammadabad. 

“Kedar Rai and Ohand Rai had gradually extended their sway from 
Rajaban in Dacca district to Kedarbari, now in the Palang thana of 
Faridpnr, where a deep ditch and a road known as Kach Kijura mark 
the site of their fort" (I. Q- XII. 54-5). Abu-1-Fazl records that Kedar^s 
fort of Bhushna was taken by the Mughals in the 4l8t year (1696 A. C), 
after a battle in which Kedar was wounded and fled to Tsa Khan of Bhati. 
(A. N. in 711 , Tr. 1059). He also states that Ohand Rai had been killed 
in a fight with the Afghans sotneticne before. (76. III. 632, Tr. 969). This 
Ohand Eai is mentioned by Ralph Fitch, who states that he went in 1586 
from Bacola [Bakla, the old name of Baqarganj distnct] to Serrepore 
(Sripur), the king of which place was called ‘ Cliondery.* He says that 
‘ Serrepore ’ was six leagues from ‘Sunnjsrgan’ (Sonargaon) (Foster, E. 
T. L 28; J H. Ryley, John Fitch, p 118). 

Kilmak, who was the Imperial Commander in Srihagar (1 9), is identi- 
cal with ‘Baz Bahadur KilmSk’ of 106 ante. (A. N. Text, 809, Tr. Ill 1214). 
He is also called Sultan ‘Ali Qilm&q. (A.N. III 820, Tr 1231). Jahangir 
says that he had long been guilty of evil practices in Bengal, but after- 
wards repented of his errors and had the honour of kissing the threshold 
in the 1st year of his reign (T. J. 37, 1. 24, Tr. I 78 and 88, 1 31 , Tr. 
1. 184). 

VI. 114, 1. 12 frmn foot, [DdniyaVs servants] contmtied to introduce 

the poison [sptVtts] unperceived, sometimes 
concealing it in the barrels of muskets 
This extraordinary method of smuggling the forbidden stuff is also 
mentioned by Damyal’s brother Jahangir, who states that “a musketeer 
named Murshid Quh, who was one of Daniyal’s attendants, poured, at the 
urgent entreaties of the Pnnoe, double-distilled spirit into his favourite 
gun. The rust of the iron was dissolved by the strength of the spint 
The prince no sooner drank of it than he fell down.” (T. J Tr. I. 86; 
Text, 15, 1. U ff). 


VI. IIS, I, 2, On Monday, the 12th 2Lbdn, corresponding totfh the 2(Hh 
Jumdda-l-awwal, 1014 Bixjra {September 1605), an ill- 
ness instituted itself into the frame of the Emperor 
[AJAar]. 


The Hahi month is wrongly stated, though the Hgri date is right. The 
B. I. text has 12th Mihr and this is the correct Ilahi date. 20th Jumadi L 
was 24th September 1605 12th Mihr is the 199th day of the Hahi calen- 
ar and the 267th (68+199) of the Julian. The Emperor’s illness lasted 

Ootober, 0. S corresponding to 4th 
Aban Ilalfl. (A. N. m. 841 ; Tr. 1268-1261 and Note ) . 
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The pTOximate oanse of death was diarrhoea followed by dysenteryi 
The story of the Emperor haVing died by misadventure in an attempt to 
poison Mirza Ghazi of Thatta or Eaja Mansinha of Amber is disisredited 
by Mr Irvine (Manuom, IV 420 Note) as well as by Mr Beveridge (A. 
N. Tr. ni. 1260 Note), Mr Orooke (Tod, A A E 1. 408, IIL 1388 Note), 
Dr. Beni Prasad (Jahangir, 76 note) and even Mr. Vincent Smith (Zoo. off. 
826-6), though it is repeated by Terry (Voyage, 408), Herbert (Travels. 
72), De Laet (Tr Hoyland, 170), Mundy (Journal, II 102-8), Manuod a 
149) and others. 

We know little of Akbar's clinical history, but it is certain that 
he had been suffering for many years before his death, from a very 
painful intestinal disease of some sort. We are told that this last and 
fatal illness began on l2th Mihr, that no medicines were administered 
or taken for eight days, tiiat ‘ a bloody flux’ then made its appearance, 
that it Was treated without success for ten days, upon which the physician 
abandoned hope and fled from court It is also stated that when the Hakiin 
'Ah attempted to arrest the diarrhoea by powerful astringents, they 
only brought on fever, strangury and other symptoms prognosticating a 
fatal termination of the disease Whatever the exact pathology of the case 
may have been, it is certain that this intestinal complaint was one of 
long standing Akbar had been senously ill juet in the same way in 991 
H, (XXVII E Y ) He had, then, as now, as Abu-l-Pazl puts it, ‘ an inter- 
nal pain’ on 20th Mihr, did not or Would not take any medicme for some 
days, Upon which “ blood came ” Laxatives were then administered on the 
urgent entreaty of Abu-1-Fazl, against the advice of the Hindu physicians, 
and Akbar recovered only after thirty«x days Durmg three days of 
this illness, he " touched no food ” and had to “ eat only boiled things 
without any oil or ghee” for seventeen days. (A. N. Hr 894=Tr. 688-4). 
Fmshta also mentions this attack of fever and diarrhoea (J'r'O and states 
that " great anxiety was felt on his account, as His Majraty had, like his 
father Humayun, taken to opium ” (I 264, 1. 6 f f. ; Bnggs, IL 263) Akbar 
had another attack of ‘ severe pain ’ in the bowels in the 84th year (997 
H 1689 A 0) He was then forbidden all food for two days and after- ' 
wards allowed “ only two spoonfuls of soup”. He used to say, writes Abu- 
l-Pazl, that he had often been ill, but that the pains of those days had 
been such as he had never experienced before (A N. Ill 652=:^rr- 838) 
Towaurds the end of the same year (the 84th), be had another attack of 
“ pain in the abdomen which caused great distress ” {Ibtd 676, Tr. 870) 
Budauni informs us that the same trouble, "stomach-ache and coZic” 
recurred in the 36th year (999 H ) and he was so ill that he suspected 
Prince Salim of having poisoned him and openly said so (II 877 *Tr 
390). He must have been again ill in the 42nd year (1697 AO), as 
Jerome Xavier states that he was privileged to e^ter the Emperor’s 
bed-room and nurse him (Smith, Akbar, 269, J. A S B. 1896, pp. 72-79). 
In the 44th year, he had two attacks of similar pains in the stomach, one 
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after the other, at shor( intervals (A.N III 766— Tr. 1144-6) It has to 
be borne in mind that Akbar was “ a hard liver'’ and addicted not only 
to orrocft (double-distilled spirits), bnt to BJiang, opium and Kolmar or 
Pausta It is common knowledge that when an opium-eater suffers from 
diarriioea, it is an almost sure sign of death. 5akim ‘All must have been 
well acquainted with the prognosis of violent and continuous diarrhoea in 
the cases of habitual opium-eaters and he gave up all hope because he found 
that the patient's system had ceased to react to his powerful drugs. Mr. 
Orooke asserts that Akbar died of cancer of the bowels, but the evidence 
available is not sufficient to warrant such a definite diagnosis. 

The origin of the popular canard about the exchange of the poisoned 
packet of betel is possibly this. As Mirza Qhazi was suspected of treason, 
he had been ordered to come to court. He made his KurnisTi and received 
the betel on the 14th of Mihr, just ftoo days after the Emperor was taken 
ill Man Sinha had done the same, some days before on receiving- promo- 
tion and the appointment of Prince Khuarav’a guardian on or after the 
16th of Shahrlvar. (A N. IIL 889 , Tr. 1267), 

VI. 115, 1. 16. On the 9th of Zzur, corresponding toith the night of 
Wednesday y 12fh Jumddorl-Zhhir he [Akbar] hade 
adieu to life. 

Here also, the Ilahi date is stated wrongly It is given as Wednesday, 
4th Aban in the B. I. text of the A. N. (IIL 841, 1. 13) and as 2nd Aban 
by the Badishah Nama (I, i. 66, 1. 17); ' Amal-t-Balxh (I 15-16) and 
KbwdS Khan (I 236, 1. 6) 12-13th {Hisabi) Jumadi II 1014 H corre- 
sponded with 16-16th October 1606 6 S. 25-26th October N. S. Wednes- 
day, after the midnight of which Akbar died, was 13th Hisabi and 16th 
October (0. S) As 9th Azur 60 B. Y was the 256th day of the Ilahi 
year, which began on 11th March 0 S , it would be 21st November But 
2nd Aban, — the 219th day — ^would be 15th October 0 S If it was the 4tb 
of Aban, — which appears to be correct — the Julian correspondence would 
be 17th October 0. S. or 27th October N S. (See my H. S. M. N. 266-7). 
yi. 117, l. 9 from foot Be [Jsaf KMn\ desired to gam possession of 

the land of Panna, [6e longing to] Raja Bam- 

cAanrf, whose ancestors had aluAiys ruled it 

Dowson notes the variant ‘Palta’ The right reading is “Bhata". 
Egmohandra was the Baghela Baja of ‘Bhata’ or Bhatghora, now Eewa. 
Of A, N. at 32 ante, from which this account is borrowed. Bamchand is 
there said by Abu-l-Pazl to have been the son of Parbihdn [Birhhan] and 
grandson of Birsingh Deo, who were both Eajas of ‘ Bhata ’, not PannA 
plt», Tr. L 387). 

The Nisba' or sobriquet of Ghazi Khan was not ‘ Tatar’, as it is 
printed on J. 6 f.f., but Tonwar ’ jj** . Gbazi Khan had sought Bamohand’s 
protection after his flight from Akbar ’s Court (A N II. 182, Tr 281). 
^we says that Ghasfi Khan ‘ Tannun’ fled to ‘ Hatiyah ’ [Recte, Bhata). (B, 
3?r.IL 65, Text, II 66 , 1 . 11 ). 
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VI. 180, 1 8. FATZf SlBHDTDfs AKBAfi-NljlA 

VI 118,1 9 Baja Ramdhcmd [tTie Baja of Bhaia] iled to (he cagtt^ of 
Mdndhun, which ta noted for being one of (he strongest 
places tn Hindustan. 

* MandLm ’ is a mistranscription of ‘ Sandhu ’ or ‘5aadhngarh ’ which 
Thornton says, is in the territory of Rewa in BagheJkhand, sixty miles 
south-west of Rewa town Hamilton also states that “ Baundlioo or Bhatta 
was the name of the northern part of the Hindoo territory of Qnndwana ”, 
and he locates the fort about 60 miles north-east from Mandla (Bast India 
Giazetteer, Bd. 1816, s v Bandoogur). Abu-1-Pazl has * Bandhu ’ in the 
corresponding passage (II 183, Tr 282) 

VI 119, Z 9 Damuda, one of her [Durgavatt's] chief toicns 

A P has ‘Damoh’ in the counterpart passage (A N II 212; Tr 
827, 328) , which must be correct It lies about 65 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur Constable, 28 A d. The actual site of the first battle which is here 
stated to have been four marches from Damoh, is said by local tradition, 
to have been near Smgaurgarh in Garha Mandla, about 32 miles south-east 
of Damoh and 26 north-west o£ Jabalpur The Rani stabbed herself after 
a second defeat, in a defile, 12 miles east of Garha (Sleeman, J A S B. 
1837. VI 627-9 , C P Gazetteer, 225, ^ , Arch Surv Hep EX 48) The 
battle said to have been fought at Narhi, east of Qarha, (CHI IV, 88), 
must have been the second Smgaurgarh is shown in Constable, 28 A d 
VI 122, 1 14 He [Muhammad Sultan Mtrga] teas (he son of Bashid 
Sultan Wats Mirea 

He was or of Wais Mirza, le Wais Mirza’s most 

worthy, mtelligent, sagacious or wise son. ‘Rashid’ was not a part of 
the father’s name (A N EE 279, Tr, 418, T A m B D, V 315, B Tr. 
EL 87 note). The name of Wais Mirza ’s father was Batqara, not Baftakra, 
as on 1 10 

VI 126, 1 8 The army then proceeded towards J asruna and Lahhan^ 
pur 

Becte, Jasrofa, formerly a small state in North-Eastern Punjab, but 
now mcluded in Blashmir. Lat 82°-29' N,, Long. 76° 27' B Constable, 26 
A a. It IB one of the small Chiefships attached to the Jammu or Central 
division of the Alpme Punjab (A G I 133). ‘ Samba ’ (L 11) lies a few 
miles north of Jasrota Constable, Ibid On 1 12, ‘ Baltdar ’ is a mistake for 
* Balfthadra ’ Mr Beveridge says ‘ Lakhanpur ’ must be wrong and proposes 
to read ‘ Lakhnur ’ (Tr III 881 note) but ‘ Lakhanpur ’ still exists under 
that name and this spelling is quite correct See Hutchinson and Vogel lu 
the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIH, (1918), No 1, p 49 
yi. 130, Z 8 On (he 27(h of the month [Bob'! IT 1003), Kolia died a 
Lahore 

“ Koka” means ‘ foster-brother* and Akbar had several of them — all 
sons of hiB numerous nurses, wet and dry The person who is meant and 
whose name is left out must be Hadat Tar Koka He died of dipsomania 
on the 16th of Agar of the_XXXIXth year, which beg^ on 28th Jmnad:^ 
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n. 1002 H. and ended on 8th Eajab 1003. (A. N IIL 656 ; Tr. 1006). 
There is some error in Faizi Sirhindi’a chronology. He says (1 18) that 
the thirty-ninth year began on 9th Eajab 1003 H., but according to the 
A. N., the year which began on 9th Eajab 1003 H. was the fortieth. (III. 
667, Tr 1023. See also B. D. V. 246, Smith, Akbar, 467). 

VI. 131, 1. 7 In Us [the poet FatzVs] early days, he and the author' of 
tUs toork had some connewion through using the same 
takhallus for their toriUngs. 

This IS obscurely, if not enigmatically, worded. Budauni clears up the 
matter Abu-l-FazTs brother, the poet, and this Shaikh Ilahdad Sirhindi 
had, by some unhappy chance, chosen the identical nom-de-plume, Paizi. 
The former therefore requested Sirhindi to give it up and assume some 
other pen-name. As the latter declined to do so, the former thought it 
best to alter his own to Fayydzi, so as to preclude the possibility of any 
confusion and also with a view to make it “ correspond with the gram- 
matical amphfioation” as Budamu puts it, “of ‘Allami, by which his 
younger brother, Abu-l-Fazl, was known.” (E D. Vol. V. 645; B., Text, 
m, 299, L 11). 

VI. 132, 1. 18. Hts mother [of Prince Rustam, son of Prince Murad] teas 
sister of Khdnt ^Azam. 

The lady was the daughter, not the sister of ‘Aziz Koka, entitled 
Khan*i-‘Azam. She was married to Prince Murad in the 32nd year (995 A. 
H.) of Akbar’s reign. (A.N. III. 518 ; Tr. 791. See also Ain, Tr 1. 326). She 
could not have been the sister of ‘Aziz, as ShamsTi>d-din Muhammad 
Khan , the father of the Khan-i-'Aizam, was assassinated on 12th Eama- 
zan, 969 H. In other words, she would have been at least 37 years of age 
at this time m 1006 H., while her husband. Prince Murad, who was bom 
in 978 H., (T. A. m B. D. V. 232), could have been only 29 years old. 

Vl. 136, 1. 6. On arriving at Ohai kol, a submissive letter woe received 
from Bahadur Khan 

There is no such place as ‘ Gharkol’ It is an error for 

‘Khargon’ o/V. (A. N. nX 768; Tr. 1148). It lies on the left bank 
of the Kundi, a tributary of the Earmada and is now the headquarters 
of Nuum district in the Indore State. (I. G. XV. 251). Constable, 31 0 
a. (See my note on Vol. IIL 87, 1. 5 anU) Von Noer also speaks of it as 
Gharkol ’. (Akbar, Tr. II.81), He must have been misled by Dowson’s 
Translation. Elsewhere, Paizi himself states that Prmce Daniyal took 
leave of Akbar at Ghargon. [Becte, Khargon] (A. N. Ill, Tr. 1184 noU) 
VI. 137, 1. 18. A dog who accompanied him set off in pursuit of ahare, 
but'the hare turned round and attacked the dog etc 
This story is a folk-tale, which crops up in many places and is given 
as the reason for the selection of the sites of several other capitals, e g, 
Anhilw^, {Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Pt. i. 31=Tr. in Bay ley, 26 ; Jin, Tr., IL 
262), Halwad (B. G. Vlll, Kathiawar, 423), Kharakpur (J. A. S B. XL. 
1871, p. 24), Eewa (L G. s, n.), Bidar (Ind. Ant. XXVIH. 1899, p. 129) 
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and Vyayanagar. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 19), Mr. Sewell observes 
that " a similar tale is told of the rise of almost every kingdom, principa- 
lity or large Zamandari in Southern India ” (Jbtd Note) 

VI 143, 1. 11 Need day, Miyan ScUyid tunt round and loolced afUr 

(he conairuotton of (he trenches 

The person meant is the author’s patron. Shaikh Farid, who was a 
Bukhan Saiyid ‘ Miyan * is a title of respect used before the names of 
Saiyids and other persons of quality in Hindostan Saiyid ‘Abdulla, the 
father of the famous King-makers, was generally known as Satytd Mtyan. 
{Madair-t-Jlam^rt, 227, 1 4) 

Mr, Vincent Smith speaks of Shaikh Farid repeatedly as ‘ Shaikh 
Farid of Bukhara ’ (Akbar, 818, 899, 498), This is not quite correct The 
sobriquet merely means that he woe decended from some Saiyid, who 
had come to India from Bokhara in the old days Shaikh Farid himself 
was really born in Dehli Jahangir explicitly says so (T. J. 66 , L 6 , Tr I. 
187 , see also Blochmann, lin, Tr I 418) 

Borg^, 0 20 ), which is said to have been eight Sos from Asir, is 
now in Nimar distriet. It lies about twenty miles north-west of Burhan- 
pur Oonstable, 81 D a. 

VI. 145, 1. 1 T?te tmne teas emploded [atthestege of Ahmadnae 


the 20(h Shdkryur in the 4dth year of (he retgn. 

Khaki Shiran (206 infra) and Abu-l-Fazl give the dat^ 

Shahritjar (A N. III. 776 , Tr. 1169«100 ante) and calculate 
6 th IS correct Fain has just given the Hijri date as 18th Sij 
which corresponds with 19th August 1600 ^ ^ ^ 

[not Shahryur], was the 162nd day of the Bahi year, ^ 

March 1600. Now 19th August was the 282nd day began ou 

and it synchronised exactly with 6 th Shahrivar Julian year lb 

have been wrongly written for or wh^^ (70+162). mnk 

irabb dieo occurs in son( 
VI. 146, 1. 11. On (he 17th Safar, (he roya^ 

(be keys of (he fortress of J admitted and 

Hew also, the date is stated wrong! „p. 

f.f. anU) that Ahmadnagar was sor^; gtated (144, 1. 10 

was taken several months after th^^' 18th of Safar Asir 

right. Abu-l-Fari gives the and Safar cannot possibly be 

with 17th January (1601), as it Bahman which corresponds 

Matoh). Now m Janoaiy 1 ^ gto sm 

moot have boon miawtil,^ 2 i!nfl Bajab lOT H. 

IB frequently confused with , /qaa a N HL 780 , Tr 116^) 

atat» Ibat tha aago of ? /nloi' ^ 

Safar la mamfeally wro- 

Maajid at foirgarb g, 4 V ■"“J Jam'a 

Janaary. (Ini^R^® laoVH«“r“” T T 

- lower down, Fai^ 
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himself states that Abn-1-Fazl was appointed Chief Commander of the 
armies for the sabjngation of the Dekkan, soon after the capitulation of 
Asir, on the 8th of Sh'aban and that on the 28th of Shawvudl, the whole 
of the Dakhin, * e. Khandesh and Malwa as well as Gujarat, were placed 
under Pnnce Daniyal, as the Emperor was returning to Agra. 

Mr Vincent Smith asserts that Sirhindi’s dates are ‘ incredible’, ‘im- 
possible’ and ‘absurd’. He even accuses him of having muddled the 
chronology and given a ‘ garbled account’ of the events, (2!oc cit. 299), 
but the error is undoubtedly clerical or inadvertent. The charges of 
perfidy and treachery which he has preferred against Akbar have been 
fully and conclusively rebutted by Mr C. H. Payne m his ‘ Akbar and the 
Jesuits ’ (251-8) . 

VI. 151, I 13. Ee heard the Emperor*8 command^ ''Bring Asad into the 
bath room, ihat I may cat him in pieces toith my oum 
hand** 


The author uses the word ‘ Qhuslkhana ’, which was not a ‘bath 
room’, but the Privy Council Chamber of the Emperor. “Behind these 
jaUeries, from which the Emperor is wont to look on at elephant-fights, 
VI. <]ie Audience Chamber, which is called the ‘ Gussal-ean.’ (De Laeti 
The greatest nobles and the most privileged persons only were 
The ^0 It (CoryatinE T. I 279, see also Sir Thomas Roe, Embassy. 
Khan-i-AzlT* 106, 202, Mundy,II 2')!; Bernier, Ed Constable, 265, 361; 
H.) of Akbar’^1. 400) The mistake is committed again at 247, 1. 6 fi. 421* 
could not ’“■‘■N’ast lino infra ’ ’ 

Khan ^ m foot. The King of Bijapur was also vexed that he 

‘“Vis ‘ Gwalior ’ , received a direct cession ofOtoalior. 

' rL Zl nil ^ mentioned at 163 infra. Dowson says he 

In 0“ for ■ GawIlgLh ' 

I™ ZSore' in the 43rd year, 1006-7 H t’ 

as he ealls it, in Berar (i-N "u " 0*™“' 

VI 153, I 4 Asad more a 74b-lY. 1111, 1116). 

Beligion**.TT^^^^’^ « *eciple of A7cbar*8 " Divine 
and professing Bijdpiir] took it to examine it, 

"keep it ‘'self a disciple, declared he would 


This is an illuminating and sigL ^ 

Shabth ’ which is mentioned in the to the ‘ Shast wa 

354=Tr 620), Budauni (H. 338=Tr. 84 (Tr. I 165), A. N (Text, lU. 
rtteSf (28, L 16 ; Tr. I 60 61), as the badge 404=^r 418) and Jahangir’s 
of Aldb^s New Religion Students interestt'^^^^snia given to followers 
my !ffiBto^i>>c,J Studies lu Mughal Numismf^ subject may refer to 
discussed at somS^^^th. J'S up iiS? 147-156, where it is 

VI. 153, 1. 14 Prtnc-^ ’^es of ■ 

^/also iOOOO rupees 

to him'r^K'-9ot only 2000 
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- - — - 

byMMato'^^a™“^''“®“.*eightag.boTitUOgr™^ »- 

lTA?S°i°C‘‘^®”P”W-»hada™ Tr iZl^’’ 

oqni7«Ia,l to only 1000 ^^ meaiiing ,s aS°* ' t ® 

VI- IM, ? 4 from foot 

■haerary of b.a ''“ah is maobonad b”|L^r’ « tha 

f»«. aboat a«rrLaof?7" ‘“ 
ifoa aotith of Gffahop IV “*’• ame Aos d r» SpJaaa i/"^ "'ae 

fa-Sarai... SeSorthi o’ ’^'' ^ 
at about Bi uulat aouth ofA^tri ’•^ 5 

«<*>) Tiu, t .„ ''“t fPart,^““'“a of • 2,15^ 3 !, 1220 


at about Biaute -Vod t g At 26 «^^\a®tauo 

^'a«'“'M«.aya 1 S;["A&^,au 1 tto^ “ lai^of^ 
■DobalA *«’(*» tiT”*”™ “P“<IA N fr?* ''®‘ «' 

^ofe) Thio ^sagnes woat apartrit^^^^on o£ • -d J 22 r 

Dana « a C“n« 

“ a^® yS^UrCu^ lor) .* 'b^°^/®*I' 

Aba-J-PazI was murdered (Serai) Khaki Shir^-] j'/ 

N^arwar on Kndaj the 4 r^ Barij iS\j^), six Koarf^^® ' 

Library, folto 218 b) ^ 

ten Koa from Gwalie seems to be also called “ Berke Sh/i ,^, ' 
ere translated m F Ai the Mmatr^J dhan^ri, from which extraclS^„, 
The date of th(^*® History of Hindustan, (Bd 1788 , p. vii) 
of Bundelkhand as ■‘saieation is given in the local Hindu chronicles 
( 1902 ), p Il 2 )= 4 t 3 :artika V. S. 1660 (Silbenad in J A S B. LXXI, 
by Asad— Friday, tober 1602 But this must be wrong The date given 
0 S. but 16 th Auf ^t)‘i I 1011 H — corresponds to 15 th August 1602 
it IS Ist Shahriva®^ e Sunday In the TakvAla of the A N. {mie 107 ), 

4 th Eab*i I and J^th August] In the recension used by Chalmers it is 
Bab iu-l-awwal and Smith think the latter must be correct But 4 th 
date must be J&* was 12 th August, and a Thursday The correct 
nghtly by Asa’ Buyyat or JItlalt, if the week-day Fiiday is given 
VL 156. I aoD 

Nakta IpQ ^SZ Das Nakta 

Hindi, flhof^ ^ nickname or epithet of revilement In Gujarati 
»aldas a/nm ' cut-nosed ’ and secondarily, * impudent,’ ‘ shameless ’ 
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VI. 170, 1. a 


An oW officer of Babur and Humaynn, named Jalalu-d-dm Mahmud had 
a Turki by-name * Bujuk,’ which has the same signification, viz. ‘ Cut-nose.* 
Bayazid Biyat, who had been at one time in .lalalu-d-din’s service, telis us 
that Mirza ‘Askari had the man’s nose cut or slit for using improper 
language on a certain occasion. (A.N. Tr. 1. 418 Note). See ako Ihid, 11.65= 
Tr. 86 , where he is again mentioned. Such barbarous punishments were only 
too common in the old days Khwaja Bhul, who had been sent with a 
lessage to Prince Salim, having spoken somewhat disrespectfully to His 
jhness, had the tip of his tongue — ^the peccant part — cut out by Akbar’s 
l.N. Ill 727 ; Tr. 1088). Jahangir takes great merit to himself for 
havin^^^^jplubited, immediately after his accession, the cutting off of the 
noses ancr^^^ of criminals and for having himself taken a vow never 
to inflict sutA^j^iflhments on any one. (Waqt^at, 284 and 325 infra). 

VI. 158, 1. 2. Mustafa, governor of Kalabagh. 

Kalabagh hes\! road from Sironj to Narwar Tavernier makes 
it 23 Ko8 from Sironi».^Q^fom Sipri and 28 from Narwar (Travels, 1. 
67-61). Pinch puts it at from Sironj. (B. T. I. 143). The real 

distance is about fifty mile^ju,|j^ ^ of] Sironj. 

VI. 165, 1. 1 , The utihappr^ ^ Amtru-d~din whose watch if was, 
came in sight. ^ ’.79 

Recte, Aminu-d-din. (A.N. 211 • Bf’ » Takimla, Text. HL 836= 

Tr. 1262) Jahangir also me^tg jg says that very soon after his 

own accession, Ammu-d-d^'T . Yatish Begi, that is. Captain of 

th. Watch. . Akbar. (T. J. 6. 15. Tr.I 13, 

i! “ Akbar. (T. A. m E. D. V. T'”' *“ 


Sn>mad Ami.'*® IL 377.’ 1.11, waa Mir 

^ ^ ^isfortune” (1 7), was 


Bam Das, who also “ had a share in 


Baja Earn Das Kachhwa, a great favourite of Akbai,, , ^ , 

VI. 170, I, 8. Saiytd KMn who . tuis 

and d^cended from an an<^^^ illustrious 
Mughal lamtly. 

Thia ‘Saiyid Khan’ was 3‘aM Khan Ohaghtw. 

-h- bnt He was strongly opposed to the proposfc jnperaessum of 
Salim on the ground that it was a flagrant violation of ujjiaghtai law and 
custom As a descendant of Timur, he looked upon Mmr ^ a custodian 
or trustee responsible for the strict observance of the UaT’ora and rasa ’ 
{Ain, I. Tr. 831) Dr. Beni Prasad identifies Asad’s ‘ Sr yid Blhan ’ with 
‘ Saiyid. Khw Barba,* whom he describes as “ a smon T® ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, connected with the Imperial Irf-ise” (Jahangir, 
p. 73), but he must be mistaken, as the Barha Saiyids we ^ .gt Ohaghtais 
and not even Mnghals Nor were they related to * the royal 
8*a\d £[han was the son of Y'aqnb Beg, the son of Ibrah 
who was one of the Amirs of Babur and Humayon 
my note on IV. 366, 1. 8 ). 
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’ Martassa 'Kha n was Shaikh Farid Bukhari, who was given that title 
by Jahangir, as a reward for the defeat of Khusravat Bhairow^, i e 
iVairowal near Ghvindwal and Tam Taran in Amritsar district (T. J.32, 
1 8 f f =Tr. I ' 69) Asad is giving him the title in anticipation 
VI 171, 1. 10 Fara Beg came and made saltdation 

Beote, ‘ Qara Beg ’ He is the Qara Khan Turkman of the T J (8, 
1 2=Tr I 17,33,1 27=Tr. I 71) He had come to Akbar’s Court with 
Mima Muzaflar Husam Safavi of Qandahar in ICKB A H (B II.402=Tr 
416, Jfn, Tr, I. 818) Faizd Sirhindi also calls him Qara Beg (138 anie, 
see also the T."A. Text, 867, 1. 7 f f ) 

VI. 177, Z. 16. Be lighted upon the Tarihh-i-Bahddur Bhaht, uritten 
hy 8am Sultan Bahadur Qujarait 
The real name of the author of this History was Hisam or Husam 
Khan Gujarati, not ‘ Sam Sultan Bahadur The book is quoted fre- 
quently in the Zafar al Wdlxh of Hajji Dabir, as weU as in the Afjrdf-i- 
Sthandart (Tr. Bayley, 279, 841, 850J, the % A. (8, 1.7; 635, ] 2) and 
‘Abdu-l-Haqq Dehlavi (484 tnfra). The author was the grandson of 
Mahfuz Khan, one of the ministers of Mahmud Begada and he himself 
was in thsvsarvice of Bahadur Shah, in whose honour, it is c^ed Tartkh- 
uBdhadt^^ahi. (Z. W Ed. Boss, n Introduction, pp. xxvii-xxix). 

VI 193,1 yIO from foot Curious apartment 

A simf ar tank, reservoir or ‘ subaqueous chamber ’ is desonbed in the 
A.N m. 660=Tr 1000- B H 266=Tr 272 and the Tusuk-i-Jahangiri 
(73, 1 3< Tr. I. 162) Jahangir says that the one which had been con- 
structed by Hakim ‘All in his father’s reign [1002 A. H], t s the one 
described here by Nurn-l-Haqq, was in Labor. That which he himself saw 
was in the same Hakim's house in Agra 

VI 203, Z 12 from fool He [Muzaffar Husain Mired iSd/nu»] had four 

sons, Bakrdm, Sadar, Alfas and Tahmdsp 
Mired. 

Two of the four names are incorrectly spelt. ‘ Sadar ’ is an error 
for * Haidar’. He rose to great dignity under Sh^ Jahan and died m 
1041 A H The name of the third son was ‘ Algds ’not * Al/as ’(AN HI. 
886; Tr 1238, Jin, Tr I 314; 'Amal-i-Sdlih, I 49, 1 7f f , Houtsma, 
E. I IL 24) The three brothers of Shah Tahmasp Safavi were named 
Alqas, Bahram and Sam (Gulbadan, H N 6&=^rr 169). 

VI 204, Z. 14 In this year [1006-6 A H=42nd B 7], Mired Bustam, 
son of Prince Shah Murad, died at Lahore after a 
severe illness of sia: years and three months. 

There must be some muddlement here in the text or translation and 
the statement cannot be correct, (of 132 ante and my note there) The 
young prince died, according to Abu-l-Fazl, on the 9th of Avar of the 42nd 
year of the reign, (1006 H.), after only three dai/e* illness, of some intestinal 
or gastric disorder Bfe was " nine years, three months and five days ” old at 
the time. (A. N. IH. 785, Tr. 1096-7). The of the Me must be an error 
7B 
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and vihai the author wrote or meant to wnte was that the Prince " died 
after & severe illness [ot the age of] nine years and three months.” 

VI. 204, 1. 17. In 1006 A. H., the Emperor appointed Edi Har^s to ad 
08 Minister conjointly toith Khtcdja Shamsu-d-din. 

The first name is generally written “ Patar Das” in the A. N., and the 
T. A. He was given the title of Eai Bayan by Akbar (160, 161 ante), and 
that of Baja Vikrama jit by Jahangir. He was really called ‘ Tappar Das’ 
or * Tirpur Das’, a short form of Tripuran Das. (See my note on 287, 

L 17 In any case, ‘ Hardas ’ is wrong. 

VI. 208, 1. 8 from foot. In A. D. 1694, FirisTita escorted the Princess 

Begam Sultana from Bijdpur to Ahmadnagar, 
teas present at her nuptials toith Prince Ddntdl 
and amended her as far as Burhdnpiir. 

The date is Wrong and 1694 must be a slip for 1604. The marriage 
took place on the 9th of Tir of the 49th year of the reign=20th or 2l8t 
June 1604. (A. N. Continuation, III. 827, Tr. 1240). Pirishta himself gives 
ttie date as Safar 1013 H. (I. 271, 1. 9 f. 1), which began on 19th June 
1604. Danial died according to the first of these contemporary authorities, 
on Saturday, 28th Shawwal (Bisdbi) 1013 H {Ibid, III. 837-s^. 1254)= 
9th March 1605, which was a Saturday (Ind. Bphem,). 4 Vincent 
Smith contends that the marriage took place in 1012 kS.. or aiout March 
1604, and that Danial died soon afterwards in April 1604 (J^bar, 331- 
2; 469), because De Laet puts his demise before Salim’s submission and 
arrest on 9th November 1604. But De Laet’s account of Akbar’s reign is 
a second-hand compilation and so full of blunders of all sorts, that he is 
hardly an authority on such a point. Pirishta who was present at the 
marriage may be safely trusted to know better. He gives the year of 
Dahi&l’s marriage and death as 1013 H. in toords and Khaki Shirazi, 
another contemporary author, who is, as Elliot states, “ very particular 
with regard to his dates”, also gives 1013. (MS. in the Mulla Piruz Li- 
brary, folio 218 b). 

VI. 210, 1. 22. Such conscientious and excellent use has he \Firishtd\ 
mode of his predecessors, so entirely has he exhausted 
all the prominent facts mentioned by them, that they have 
been rendered almost useless. 

This amounts to saying that he has plundered older authors more 
thoroughly and shamelessly than others and has done them the additional 
injury of destxoying their fame and reputation. Sir Henry Elliot’s very 
high estimate of P.’s compilation is not endorsed by other scholars. 
Raverty ii never weary of denouncing Pirishta as “ a mere copyist who 
follows the Tdbagat-i-ATebari so closely and slavishly, that not only 
the poetical quotations, but the errors and slips also are appropriated.” - 
He has also proved that " wherever Nizamu-d-din has misread or mis- 
und^stood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 
same.” (T. N. Tr. 441, 681, 651, 663, 665, 667, 697, 711, etc noUs\ 
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Firishta’s work is really an adaptation of the TaiaqSf mth fiupple> 
mentary material picked np in odd comera and not infrequently inter- 
polated without diBcrimmation. Oriental writers rarely deal sorupu- 
loualy Mth the inteUectnal property of their predecessors, but F. often 
betrays great oarelessness also in such appropriation or misappropriation 
of the fruits of other peoples^ labours. He adds, alters, takes away or muti- 
lates at his own sweet will and rarely troubles to give his reasons or dte 
his authority Even Sir Wolseley Haig, who often follows him, admits 
that “ he was utterly devoid of the critical faculty, that he has made several 
glaring errors even in hia Annals of the Deccan, which was his peculiar 
province, and that the value of hia work is further impaired by Hia gross 
ignorance of geography.*' (Houtsma, E. L IL 111) It must be alro said that 
his crude guesses about the coinage of the Dehli Sult^ have often involved 
Thomas and other numismatists in puzzlement and confusion. 

VI. 218, last line. The Eaj&e of Ujetn, Qtoaliar, KalunjaVn Ganattj, 
Debit and Ajmir entered into a confederacy. 

Firishta*! <^osses and embellishments are frequently misleading and 
this is one o*^em The interpolation of Dehli and Ajmer in this cata- 
logue of An£ijfupal*s allies is an absurdity and an anachronism, as neither 
of these dties was in ezistenee at this time (1008 A.O). Dehli was founded 
only by Anangapala Tomar in 1(^2 A. 0. The fact is stated in an inscrip- 
tion on the Iron Pillar in the Qutb. (L 0. XL 2S3 ; Smith, E. H. 1. 856). 
Ajmer was the creation of and named after A ja, Ajaya, or Aj^ap^a Ohau- 
ban, who douri^ed about 1100 A. O.and whose son Ano was alive in 1150 
A.O, (Buhler mind. Ant. XXVI, (1897), p. 162; I.G.V. 141). There Is also 
no mention of the 80,000 Gakkhars in any of the earlier authorities 
VI 230, 1. 16. Two thousand elepharOe, ihree hundred gun-carrtages and 
battering rams . toere included in (he booty of the king. 

The words in the Text are 3 (I 290, 1. 10) Mrs. 

Beveridge thinks that Babur’s Oj was a eulverm or swivd-gun, 
wdghmg about fifteen or seventeen pounds only, but the term appears 
to have been used for larger pieces of nrtiUery also. Mirza Haidar states 
that at the battle of Qemauj in 947 A. K., Humayun had 700 Zarbsan, 
each throwing stone balls of 600 mUqaW weight (about five pounds). 
(B. D. V. 181-2). A * Zarb^ ’ is descried by Faizi Sirhindi as a piece of 
artillery throwmg a ball weighing from half a ser totwo mam at 189 ante.- 
See also the Tariltkd’Alfi in B D. V. 176 But the existence of any guns 
in the days of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who is the king referred to here, is 
exceedingly doubtful See Briggs’ Note, 466 infra. 

VI. 232, 1. 7 from foot. Ahmad tShak [fiabmom] ^marjchtd to^eduu a 

rebellious Zemindar of Mahoor. 

This * Mahoor* was a Sarkar m Berar. (Iw, Tr. IL280, 286), The 
town is situated four miles from the right bank of the Paln-Gsnga river, 
about 98 miles S S E.fromBllichpttr Lat.l9‘’.^N,Long.78®-0' E (Th.) 
It is shown m the I. Q. Atlas, Pl. 40 C 2. Eullum, which is mentioned ou 
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line 2,p.233»w/5'aies possessing a diamond mine, was another SarMr m 
Berar. Bight of its pargams belonged then to a Good Zemindar named 
Babjeo or Chanda, who had wrested the diamond mine of Biragarh [Eecte, 
Wairagarh] only a short time before from another chief (Ztn Tr, II, 229, 
230, 232 See also T.J. Tr. II. 21 and note), Kallam or Kallamb is now in 
Wun district, Berar, and shown m Constable, 31 E a. 

VI. 236, U 13 from foot. A poet observes. 'Royalt ybefitteth-not the de- 

stroyer of a parent, nor tutll (he reign of such 
a wretch be long* 

The poet is tlie great Nizami Ganjavi who says ; — 

jiiL> ^ "^*1 Ij dll 

The couplet is quoted by Mirkhwand also in connection with the 
short-hved prosperity of royal parricides (Browne, L. H. P. Ill 377). 
Nizamn-d-din Ahmad in his Chapter on Saltan Nasirn-d-din Khalji of 
Malwa(671, last line) and his copyist P (II 261, 1. 11) cite the saymg as an 
argument of great weight. They urge in all serioa 8 nes 8 ,that as no pamcide 
is known to have reigned for more than a year and NasiK|-d*dih actually 
ruled for so long as eleven, he could not have been gut^Q of poisoning 
his father Ghiyasu-d-din, as he is said by many historians to^ave done • 
VI 236, I 9 from foot Beny Bay recovered from hts wounds, 

5*0 in Bnggs, hut the Oawnpore Lith. of Pinshta has (11, 201-2). 

TheT A, calls him cy. tS's. (476-7) and the Mirat-i-Sikandari 

(Text, 114-B, Bayley’s Tr. 208-9). He is called Patai Rawal in the 
Hindu accounts also and this must have been the sobriquet or designation 
by which he was popularly known Bhs real name was Jaysinha. (i?ds Mold, 
Reprint, 1924, jip. 355, 357, 858, B. G. 1. 1 . 246). (Beny) must be a 
misreading of 4 /* Patai. 

yi. 243, Z. 13. Akbar died at Agra on the 23rd of Jumddu-V^wwal, 
A.E 1014, after a reign of fifty-two years 
Neither of the two averments is correct. Akbar died on the 12th-13th 
of Jumadi-l-lA*ir, 1014=4th Iban Ilahi, 50 E. Y., after a reign of less 
than fifty solar years or a httle more than fifty-one lunar years. He reigned 
from 2nd Rab i IL 963 to 12th Jumadi H. 1014 H. The Hijri date given 
by this author corresponds with 12th Miht' Hdhi, on which the Emperor 
was seized with the illness which proved fatal after twenty-three days. 
(A. N. Oont. HL 840=Tr HI. 1239). ‘Abdu-l-Baqi has mixed up the dates 
of the two events. 

yi. 280, Z. 12. I had neither heart nor head to think about the foul 
copies of my Memoirs. 

** njr ^ ^ ^ (353, 1. 11 f .f.). 

My heart and head did not keep pace together [did not work in 
accord or unison with each other] and I was unable to pay personal atten- 
faon to the on^al Journals and Reports of Events.” The real meaning 
^ Jahangir was suffering from some nervous or cardiac disorder, 
w prevented him from preparing and writing out with his owa hand| 
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BTimmaries ol the Oourt-OircnlaM and News-letters, fiom which his 
autobiography was compiled As his own hands shook and trembled, he was 
obliged to get the work done byMn'atamad Khan Manned describes the 
Walcca as a “sort of Gazette or Mercury, containing the events of most 
importance These News-letters are commonly read in the King’s presence 
by women of the Mahal so that by this means he knows what is going 
on in hiB Kingdom ” (Storia, II 831) Muatamad had been employed as 
a Waqta Navis so early as the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign (T J 56, L 
8=Tr I 117 and Note). 

VI 284, 1 2 On Thursday, (he 8th Jumadu-s-sant, 1014 Eijra, {,12th 
' October 1606) I ascended (he throne 

8th, is an error for j*-^, 20th Akbar died on Wednesday 12th- 
13th of Jnmadi II (116 and 248 ante) Jahangir ascended the throne eight 
days later on Thursday, the 20th (24th October, 1606 0 S See my Histo- 
rical Studies, p 268, and the authorities quoted there 
VI 284, I 12 The toeight of vt{(he golden dhaxn\ ^oas four Hindustani 
Mans, equal to (htrty-hoo Mans of ‘Irak 
This Hindustani Man must be the Man established by Akbar, which 
was equivalent to about 66 English pounds avoirdupois The Man of ‘Iraq 
must have therefore wdghed about 7 lbs , which corresponds fairly well 
with the Man known as the Tabrizi (Yule HJ sv Maund) At 804 
infra, 600 Hindustani Mans are equated with 4000 Mans of Vilayat, * e, 
Persia, which gives the same ratio. 

VI. 286, I 28 The attendants upon (he female apartments of my fa(hei 
tcere advanced from ten to twelve, or ten to Ucenty. 

*3 t jl e - n O Q • I *sij 

(‘Aligarh Text, 6, 1. 2). The increments relate not to the allowances of the 
'attendants ’ in the Harem, but to the allowances or pensions of “ the cur- 
tained ones in the Pavilion of Ghastity,” t e the numerous ladies who 
were regarded as the wives of Akbar and other females related to the 
Imperial family. The persons who received the new Emperor’s bounty 
and were so graciously treated were the ladies, not their ' attendants ’ 

VI 287, I 14. The i tola {stiver coin) [toas called] Atshydrt. 

Becte, as in the Text, (6, 1 14) The denomination Ntsdrt is in- 
scribed on some of the quarteiVTupees themselves and is derived from the 
fact that they were used for t e for scattering among the people dur- 
ing the progresses of the Emperor and on Festivals and other ceremonial 
occasions at Court (See my Historical Studies, 177-185) 

VI 287 , 1 17 Har Das Bdi, who had received from my father, the title 
of Bay Ray an, and from me that of Baja Btkramajit . . 
was made Commandant of artillery 
Bir Das in the Text, 9, last line, but Tapar Das in the 
Iqbal Nama He is called Patar Das by A F and Nizam u-d-din, but the 
correct form appears to have beeu ‘ Tapar Das ’ aud he is so called by 
Balph Fitch, who saw him at Patna in 1686 “ He that is chief here, under 
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tKe King, is”, he wntes, ''Tipperdas and is of great account among 
the people”. (B.T. I. 24; Ryley, Ralph Fitch, 110 ) He is mentioned as 
‘ Tirpor Kshattn ’ repeatedly, in the local chronicle of Bundelkhand, 
translated by Mr. Silberrad in J. A. S. B. LXXL 1902, pp 112-3. The 
Sanskrit form is probably ‘ Tripurari Das ' ‘ Servant of Tripnrari * (Ene- 
my of Tripnr), one of the epithets of Shiva or Mahadeva, iVisTinu Puran, 
Tr. Wilson, Ed Hall. V Pt. i. 118). 

VI. 287, I 21 He had dirediona to keep 60000 gunners and 3000 gun- 
carriages ahjoags in a state of recuiiness. 

jima ijj? iji ^ 3 ‘Umj ijKj ^ 

jbld fUl j- •»ut j ( 10 , 1 . 2). The or ‘Artillery of the Stirrup * 

consisted of a number of “light guns which accompanied the Emperor 
in all his marches and progresses and were ranged in front of the tents 
and fired a volley, the moment he arrived in camp.” (Bernier, Travels, 
Ed. Constable, 217, 218, 863). Manucci also speaks of the ‘ light artillery * 
which was placed round the tents of Aurangzeb in every camping ground, 
but he states that it consisted of only one hundred field pieces, each drawn 
by two horses (Storia, IL 69) Gemelli Careri, who visited Aurangzeb’s 
camp at Gklgala m 1695, estimates the number of light guns which he saw 
at “ sixty or seventy, each drawn by two horses.” (Travels, in Churchill’s 
Voyages, IV 220, 222, 235, 286). Jahangir’s * 50000 gunners and 3000 
guns ’ are surii monstrous and staggering departures from these modest 
figures, that one cannot but suspect some error in the text. The Emperor 
is rarely gnilty of exaggeration himself and it is not unlikely that he 
wrote or meant to write ‘ 6000 gunners and 800 guns ’. The phrase ‘ Artil- 
lery of the Stirrup,’ is derived from Bikdh, which literally means ‘ stir- 
rup ’, but IS used as a figurative expression for the Emperor’s immediate 
entourage when on a journey. (Irvine, A. I. M 134). 

VI. 290, I 4 from foot As I had removed the pradice of levying 

transit duties, which amounted to many Krors 
of rupees. 

31 ^ The word ‘rupees ’ is an 

interpolation and there is nothing corresponding to it in the Text <21, 1. 
4 1 f.). Jahangir probably means Dams, as it is explicitly stated a few 
lines lower down, that the jSfdtrjthdt [miscellaneous taxes] of Kabul yield- 
ed one Kror and twenty-three laks of Dams. (p. 291 tn/ro) As the total 
revenue of the Mughal Empire under Jahangir was about sixteen Krors of 
rupees, it is not hkely that the realisations from the “ Zakat ” alone amount- 
ed to several Krors of that monetary unit. 

VI. 291, Z. 9 from foot When I obtained Hie sovereignty, I confined 

(girifta) lam [Prince Khusrav\ and quieted 
my doubts and apprdiensions. 

Jahangir does not appear to have confined or imprisoned Khusrav 
Until after his overt treason and rebellion. What the Emperor really sajrs 
or complains of here is that he “ found Khusrav straitened at heart 
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and gloomy (haunted by fear and terror) J 

(24, 1 11). a. also infra 888, where Jahangir laments, in the diary of the 

Ninth year, that Khnsrav continued to be “ sad and downcast,” 

(128, 1 7), even after receiving so many tokens of his paternal affection 
and regard. The " doubts and apprehensions” were not in Jahangir*8 heart 
but in Elhnsrav’s. 

VI. 291, I 4 from foot On the night of the 20th of Zi-l-Etjja, [Khus- 

rao fled] 

The dating throughout this account of Khnsrav^s revolt is confused 
and inconsistent. We have 20th here, but 2nd Zi-l-Hijja at 295, 1. 6 infra 
The 20th should be 8th, and the 2nd should be 10th, not rj<>, as in the 
Text (24, L 14 and 26, 1 8 tJL) A few lines lower down, the Emperor is said 
to have reached Dehli on the 18tfi of 2il-Hijja The I.N. gives the date of 
BDinsrav’s ffiLght correctly as 8th 2i-l-Hijja, (9, 1 3), » e 5th April, 
1606, Old Style According to the contemporary Jesuit reports quoted in 
Bu Jame, Elhuarav fled on the 15th of Apnl, but this is the New Style 
'date. 

VI. 292 , 1 16. He [(he AmtrtH-Umara ] ... is envious of his peers, Ood 
forbid lest he should be malicious and destroy him I 

•=“*1 Ij *5^ 1^ i (24, L 5 f f ) The real 

meaning is again turned topsy-turvy. The Amiru-l-Umara was the Em- 
perors’ favourite and he was not envious of his peers, but they were envious 
of lam. What Jahangir was afraid of was that the other Amirs would 
conspire against him and compass his rum out of envy 
VI 294, 1 15. From Ume to time her mind tcandei'ed, and her father and 
bi'others all agreed in telling me she teas insane. 

Not so. The real meaning is that “the tendency to insanity was 
hereditary and her father and her brothers had all at one time mamfest- 
ed signs of insanity” y ub-H ^ **.*‘^il>*J 

b U (26, 1. 10) Khnsrav’s mother was the daugh- 

ter of Bhagw&das, whose attempt to commit suicide is mentioned by B 
(n 858=Tr. 884) and A E. (AN HI 492=Tr 745) Her brother 
Fartab [Pratap] Sinha, the son of Bhagwandas had also tried to kill him- 
self and put a dagger to his throat. (A. N III 744=Tr 1111) Elsewhere, 
Jahangir records the fact that her nephews, Bhau Sinha, Jagat Sinha and 
Maha Sinha were dipsomaniacs and all died of dnnk (837, 1 21=Tr. H. 
218 ) 

VI. 295, 1. 6 I halted at Hindal 

Eecte, * Hodal ’, as in the Text. (26, 1, 5 f t) For * Palol ’ 0 19) read 
* Paltoal ’. Delete ‘ Bamazan ’ on 1 23. It is not in the Text and is an 
obvious blunder, as Ehusrav fled on the 8th of ^-1-Hijja Hodal is about 
seventy miles north of Agra (Seeley, B I 19 , Ghihar Qulshan in I A. 
xcviu) and sixty miles south of Dehh. Lat. 27°-53' N , Long 77'’-26' E 
(Th.). Palwal lies about 18 miles north of Hodal (Seeley, B L 19) and 41 
miles south of Dehli (Th.). Nanla (L 24} lies about 16 miles north-west of 
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Dehli. (L A. xcvui). All these places are now stations on the N. W. Eailway. 

VI 296, Z. 11 ftfon® foot. At AXodu, I sent Ahul Bnni TJzhek to fhe 

support of Shaikh Farida 

The name of this man is variously wntten in the text itself as 
I (12, 1. 3), (28, 1. 5 f. f.), and It ts in the I.N. 

(47, i 16), and Abu-l-Baqi in the A. N. (IIL 820=Tr. 1231). ‘Abul Bey ' 
may be the correct form, as BEawkins mentions ‘Abul-bey * as one of the 
twenty-two Amirs, who were Commanders of Three Thousand, when 
Ke was at the Mughal Court in 1609-11 A. 0. (E. T. I. 99). 

‘ AlotZa’ is a mistranscription of * Alutoa’, eighteen miles north-wes 
of Ambala, on the road from Dehli to Lahore. Shahabad (1. 23) is 16 miles 
south of Ambala (Chthdr QulsMn in I. A cxix) Constable, 26 B b. 

VI 297, Z. 4 from foot. [The news reached me] in the garden ofAghd 

Kult 

The text reads ‘ Sarai of Qazi ‘Ali (29, 1. 10 f f .). The spurious 
Memoirs or Tdrlkhn-Saltm Shahi also call the place by the same name, 
(266 ante), which must be correct Qazi ‘Ali was one of the ministers of 
Akbar. See my note on IV. 389, 1. 8 f. f. 

VI. 299, Z. 17 On the 28th, my camp rested at Jahan, seven Kos from 
Lahore. 

(Jaipal) in the Text, (31, 1 6). Mr. Beveridge and Dr. Beni Prasad 
leave this place unidentified I suggest that it is Ohabhal, a village about 12 
miles south of Lahore, where there is a branch Post Office. It lies about 
eight miles west of Tam Taran, while Qovmdwal, the preceding stage (298, 

1 13 ante) is 14 miles south of Tarn Taran. ‘ Bhatxow&l,* the place where 
the battle was fought, is the ‘ Fo»rowal ’ of Constable’s Atlas, 25 A b. 
It is a village on the Beas in the Tam Taran Todml of Amntsar district. 
Lat. 81°-26' N , Long. 76'’-10' B. (1 G. s. n.). 

VI. 302, Z. 16 I pas^ Sunday, ihe 19th ofFaru^ardln, which was the 
day of the Sun*s entry into Aries in that garden, 
ji ^ h ^jy J/J (43, 1 3 f.f.) 

The day of the Sun’s enZry into Aries is the first day of Pravardin. 
Anes is the sign of his or * House of Honour’ and he attains his 
‘ culmination ’ or * exaltation ’ in the 19th degree of that sign, t. e. on the 
19th day of the month called Pravardin (B II 309-=Tr 11 319). The 
Naurue festival lasted for nineteen days from Roe Hormazd the 1st, to 
Roe Pravardin, the 19th of Mah Pravardin and theJashn or Great Peast 
was celebrated on the 19th day (Ain, Tr I, 276) 

VI. 303, Z 7. Sxkandar Mai, the jdgtrddr of the pargana. 

The second name is given as Of* (Mu'in) in the Text (44, 1. 12), which 
may be the short form of M’uinu-d-din, but if ‘Mai ’ or ‘ Main ’ is correct, 
he may have belonged to the Main tribe, a branch of the Bhattis, who were 
converted to Islam in the fourteenth century. ‘Chandwala’ is wntten 
Mr Beveridge (Tr I 91 note) suggests that it may be Jandiala of the 
. , (VJL 137), which is in Amntsar, but a glance at the map must show 
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that the suggestion is untenable, as it does not lie on Jahangir’s route 
from Labor to Kabul This Chandwala must be a few miles south-east of 
Saflzabad in Gujranwala The name of the Krori of Hafizabad was Mir 
Qitoamu-d-din (Text, 44, 1 16), not Kiramu-d-din. Mir Qwcamu-d-din is 
again mentioned (T. J 323, 1 26=Tr II 192) 

VI. 30S, I 19 Bardhlar toTnch joins the Behat at the milage ofShahabu- 
dinpiir ts Hhe best of all the streams [tn Kashmir] 
Shihabu-d-dinpur lies at the junction of the Sind and the Behat (or 
Jhelum) and is a Prayag or Ttriha (Holy place) on that account It is 
now called Shadipur and lies about nine miles north-west of Srioagar. 
Oonstable, 26 A a. 

‘Darahlar’ really means “the valley (•^■») of the * Lar’ nver.” The 
name of the river which joins the Behat (».«. Jhelum) at Shihabu-d*dinpur 
IS Lar. It is also called the Sind Jahangir’s visit to the valley of the Lar 
IB recorded in his diary of the XVth year (814, 1. 8 tf =Tr. 11 176. See 
also Text, 847, 1. 12=Tr. n 238). 

VI 306, 1 . 10 It IS said that he \Zatnu-l- Abidin] passed many periods 
of forty days in this place 

The word in the original is the Persian synonym of which is 
the period of forty days during which he remamed in strict solitude 
as well as silence and fasted (Herklots, Zoc. ctt 1 44). ‘ Ohilla ’ is also used 
for the place where a Saint has performed the penance. The traditional 
scene of the forty days’ fast of St. John the Baptist near Jencho is still 
known as ‘ Quarantina ’ (Panshawe, D. P P 280) 

VI 306 , 1 24. The King ts said to have perforiMd many such miracles 
and he could assume any form he liked 
• Jajj ji ^ (46, 1 14) “ They say that he had 

also thoroughly mastered the art of separating the body from the soul 
[or the soul from the body] ” Abu-1-Pazl states that " Zainu-l-‘Abidin was 
credited with the power of divesting himself of his corporeal form ” (^tn, 
Tr. IL 888) The T A also uses the phrase D ^ and tells a story of a 
Jogi having once transferred his own soul to the body of the Sultan and 
brought him back to life, when he was on the point of death (Text, 601-2). 
P repeats the tale. (EE, 346). There are numerous references to this power 
or gift of projeotmg the individual soul into space and of oven effecting a 
temporary lodgment in another corporeal tenement in Hindu literature 
and folk-lore Stones of the ‘ double ’ or ‘ wraith ’ of a dead or dying per- 
son having been seen at the moment of death by friends or relatives living 
at a distance are related in many old books on the ‘ Night Side of Nature,’ 
as well as recent works on telepathy and spintuabsm. 

VI 307 , 1 6 from foot The amount is ie,10IK)fiO0 dams which is 34;26000 

rupees —or l,21fI6fiOO Khanis of Turdn, 

The correct equivalent in Bupees is 40,25,000 as it is given in the 
text (47, 1 1) Forty dams went to the rupee. The sum in Khanis is also 
stated wrongly here and should be 1,20,75,000, not 1,21,76,000 Three 
76 
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Khanis went to the Rupee. The total cost of the erection of the fortress is 
stated differently in the Tdrikh-i-Daudt at B. D. IV 419 n , g.n. my note. 
VI. 308,.?. 1. .[From Ttllcih], I marched to the village of Bhah'a. 

Mrl‘G. P. Tate agrees with Blochmann in identifying ‘ Bhakra’ with 
* Bakrala ’. He observes that “ the winding bed of the Bakrala river be- 
tween, the villages of Bakrala and Dhamek was the road by which, for 
countless centuries; invading armies had entered and left the Punjab, when 
they did not use the Nilfib-Bhera route ” (J. E, A. S 1909, pp. 168-9). The 
Agra and' Oaloutta Gazetteer (Ed. 1842) places Bakrala at twenty miles* 
distance from Rhotaa (I A p cii ) Hatya (1. 13) is mentioned in Pinch’s 
itinerary from Labor to Kabul; Labor to Rhotas, 78 Kos, Hatya, 15 K, 
Pukka, 4 K, Rawalpindi, 14 K., Kalapani, 15 Hasanabdal, 4 (B. T. L 
168)'"Hati, the Glakkhar Chief, after whom Hatya is called, is mentioned 
by Babur. (B N. 389-90; E D IV. 235-7). 

VI. 310,' Z. 18.' On this march, there occurs a htll called Mdrgalla. Mar 
tn Htndt, signifies * to rob on the highway ’ and galla, * a 
caravan \ 

This derivation is almost as apocryphal as another put forward by Cun- 
ningham; from gala, throat, and Mdrnd, to cut, decollate. The English an- 
tiquarian connects the name of the place with the local legend of ' Sir Kap ’ 
— the Buddhist Jdtaka or tale about ‘the Enlightened One’ having offered 
his head here to save the life of a man or a starving tigress and her seven 
cubs '•(A G I Ed 1871, p 111) Jahangir associates it with brigandage 
and highway robbery The name is written by AJberuni as ‘ Mankala ’ 
(Sachau’s Tr I 302) and ‘ Marigala’ {Ibid. II 8). ‘Gala' occurs as a sufiBx 
in other toponyms also, e. g. Biramgala, which is the ‘.BhairavgaZo,’ of the 
Bdjatarinqim. 

VL 315, iZ'. 7 from'foot. Khwaja Kuratshi,thediwdn of Prince Khurram. 

Becte, ‘ Waisi’ as in the Text (58, 1. 11 f f ), See also the Igbalndma 
(28,1 6 f.i ) He is the ‘ Qodzia Vehees* of De Laet (Tr Hoyland, 178) and 
is again mentioned as Ehwaja Waisi by Jahangir himself. (T J. 283, 1. f .f. ; 
Tr. II 113). Gee also lin (Tr. I 433, 464) and A N (HI. Tr. 1151). 

VI. 318,' Z. 16. ^af Khan presented me toith a ruby seven tdnJcs in 
weight. 

The > Tank ’ is defined in the dictionaries m many different ways, 
butjl have shown elsewhere that the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ ‘ Tank’ of 
Akbar and Jahangir weighed about 63 grains. During the last decade of 
his' reign; Akbar struck a now denomination in copper called Tdnhi, 
specimens of which are now very rare and eagerly sought for by collectors. 
See my paper on the subject in Num Supp No XXVII to the J. A SB 
1916, pp 138-140 and H. S. M. N. 102-114. 

VI. 321fZ. 9 , When Afzal Khan was about to march to OoraJepur, 
... which lies about SKcty Kos distance from Patna 
(an ‘Kharakpur’, though the text also reads ‘Gorakhpur’, 

tisj, u 8 f. 1 .) audvthe Iqh. Nam agrees with it. (42, 1 16). ‘Kharakpur’ 
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must be correct, as Jahangir states that soon after Afzal Kban^was 
appointed ^ubadar of Bihar, the japir of Sangram, the Baja of Kharak- 
pur, was assigned to Afzal Khan for a year (T J 68, 1 6; 70, 1 l=Tr. 
I 143, 146) Sangram had revolted and been killed in a battle with 
Jahangir Qnli Khan, the former governor of Bihar (T J 89, 1 10 If = 
Tr I 88) Kharakpur is about thirty miles south of Monghyr and was in 
Afzal Khan’s jurisdiction, as it was in the Suba of Bihar, Gorakhpur was 
m Oudh Patna is in Lat 25°-36' N , Long 85°“15' E. N , Gorakhpur in 
Lat 26‘’-42' N ; Long 83“-23' E Tins implies a map-distance of about 
150 miles, and a road-distance of about 200, which is greatly in excess of 
60 Kos 

'VL 321, '1. 12. He placed the foH and the aty tn charge of Shaikh Band,- 
rata 

This man’s real name is not given by Jahingir, but it is written in the 
'Compendium of Khaki Shirazi (206 ante) and the Iqb Nam (42, 1 6 If.), 
asHusam'He must batthe Shaikhzada Gosala Banarasi, who is the butt of 
Budauni’s biting comment and about whose morals he relates a scandalous 
story He is said to have been a disciple of the ’ New Faith ’ and appoint- 
ed Krort of Bauaras, through the influence oflits great hierophant, Abu- 
1-Fazl (B n 404, Tr 419-20) This accounts for the sobriquet /Banarasi.’ 
‘Gosala’ in Persian means ‘Calf’ and secondanly ‘ a fool or coward-’ and 
looks like a vilipendmg nick-name coined by Budauni 
VI. 321, 1! 16 A turbulent person of Uch, by name Kutb, came . ».»n<o 
fhe territory of Ujjatmya, tohtch lies near Patna. 

‘ Djjainiya ’ (or Uohina) is not the designation of a place, but of a 
ruling dynasty. The territory referred to is that of Bhojpur or> Jagdish- 
pur, which was ruled at this time by the Ujjatntya Baju They were so 
called, because they claimed to be descended from the Pramara Bajas of 
Dhar and Ujjam Their capital, Bhojpur, was named after, the renowned 
Kong, poet and patron of poets, Bhoj Pramara of Dhar. CBlochpiann, 
^tn, Tr I B13 note) Bayazid Biyat states that Gajpati, the 

Ujjaimya Baja, held Bhojpur and Bihiya in Japir (J. A SB (1898), 
LXVII p 815) Dr Beni Prasad speaks of Qutb, the ‘ pseudo Khusrav ’ 
"as an obscure Muslim youth ofUjjaint tn Bihar ” (Jahangir, 167), but 
there is no such' place as ‘Ujjaini’ anywhere in that province. Khaki 
Shirazi statM, just as Jahangir does here, that Qutb was bom at Uch in 
Multan (205fn/Va) 

VI. 321, 1 7 from foot As hts eyes had been branded tn times gone by, 

he told those people that tdhen he was tn prison, 
hot cups had been laid upon hts eyes, tohtch had 
left that mark. 

The man was an undoubted impostor, but the allegation ascribed to 
him would point to a popular belief that Khusrav had bun, blinded in 
, this manner Texeira says that this peculiar method of blinding r was 
practised by the ruling family of Hormuz and that fifteen princes of thq 
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royal line who had been thus deprived of sight were imprisoned in the 
fort in bis time. (Whiteway, Rise of the Portngnese Power in India, 16B 
note) See my note on 448, 1. 10 1 f infra). 

yi. 322, 1. 5 from foot. Shaikh Banarasi, Ohiyas KiMni and the other 

officers, were brought to Jgra. 

‘ Zain Khani ’ not ‘ Raihani ’ in the Text (84, 1. 6 f f ). He is so call- 
ed by Dowson himself. (321, L 12 ante) He was probably a dependent, 
protege or connection of Zain Khan Koka, to whom two of Jahangir’s 
wives were related In the translation from Khaki Shirazd (206 ante), the 
personal name is printed as Jiiyas, but this mnst be an error for GfUiyas 
He IS called Qhiyas Beg in the Iqh Ndm also (42, 1 5 f f ) Hawkins 
says that he was an eye-witness of the pnnishment indicted by J ahangir 
npon the eight cowardly captains of the town (Voyages in E T I 113). 
VI 323, I 13 from foot. [Khan Jahdn said in his letter], "Either con- 
firm him [KMn-i-Khanan] in the command, 
or recall him to Court and appoint me 
The real point is not brought out clearly m the translation The alter- 
native was not confirmation or recall, but investment with absolute autho- 
rity or recall \j^\ t c-- 1 aC xt J MiL.li ij c^.xi. t (86, 

L 10 f f ). “ Either this task (or duty) should be again assigned to him with 
absolute authority (or supreme control of affairs, not, as hitherto, in subor- 
dination to Prince Parviz) or he should be recalled to Court”. Khan Jahan 
reported that the ill-success was due to division of authority and his advice 
was that either the Khan-i-Khanan should be placed m sole charge with 
untrammelled authority or removed and Khan Jahan himself appointed 
as general-in-ohief with full powers. (See also Igb Nam. 45). His real 
point was that Parviz should be removed and the command entrusted 
either to the Khan-i-Khanan or to himself, but, in either case, with ful I 
povoers Khan-i-Khanan had been formerly Chief Commander m the Hek- 
kan. When Jahangir afterwards set Pnnce Parviz above him, things went 
wrong, because his amour propre had been hurt Khan Jahan also felt that 
the Prince’s presence was more of a hindrance than a help. 

VI. 325, I 6 from foot [/ ordered them] not to give the Amirs and 

Sarddra serving under them the annoyance 
of their oum chair or of requiring obeisance 
to the chair. 

3 J Ij-I 'i (100, L 9) " Annoyance 

of their own chair,”.has scarcely any meaning. “ They should not require or 
force the Amirs and Commanders who were sent [from the Imperial 
Court] to assist them [as auxiliaries on special duty or in emergencies], to 
mount guard or make obeisance to themselves, [as] those Amirs and Oom- 
i]mndeTS used to do to the Emperor, when mounting guard at Court]. 
V here does not mean ‘ chair but ‘ mounting guard, doing sentry duty 
as in the Emperor’s palace ’. Abu-1-Pazl enables us to understand what 
Jahangir means; “ One of the oocurrences [of the 20th year of Akbar’s 
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reign] was the establishment of seven watches iC7iaul.ts) ... All the 
servants who held office in the Court were distnbated into seven divi- 
sions, each of which was to be on guard for twenty-four hours One of 
the grandees was appointed to command each division, so that he might 
superintend everything ” (A N HL 146=Tr. 207-8) The grandees or 
nobles had to do duty by turns with their contingents at the palace-gate 
once a week The rules are recorded in the 3 in. (Tr. I 267) 

VI 325, I 2 from foot [TJiey tears] not to forcibly impose Musalman 

hardens (takllf-x-Musalmani) on any one 
What are ‘ Musalman burdens*? means ‘ force, pressure, com- 
pulsion ’ and the real meanmg here is that they were ' not to force the 
profession of Islfim upon any one *, t e. they were not to compel any one to 
become a Musalman ' Musalm&ii ’ is used euphemistically in Hindustani 
for ‘ Circumcision ’ TaJcRf-t-Mtisalmdni signifies ‘ compulsory circumci- 
sion’ The synonymous phrase, is used in the same sense in 

Firishta. (Life of Sayyid Sadru-d-din Baju-i-Qattal, Text, II 417, 1. 2 
f f) 

VI 326, h 2. [They tocra] not to irotible {he singers and mnsioians to 
give chairs after {he manner of a darbai 

^ 3 (100, 1 12) “ They 

should not compel the musicians to put in Chaukt, i e attendance [by 
turns, in their courts,] as is customary at the Imperial Court Wilham 
Finch tells ns that the dancing girls of Agra had “ to attend, as their 
several turns come every seventh day, that they may be ready when the 
King or his women shall please to call any of them, to smg and dance 
in his MoholL” (E T I 183) See also Mannque, II 161. 

VI 326, 1. 6 When they presented a horse or elephant to any man . , 
they icere not to require obeisance from him loith a horse*8 
bridle or an elephanVs goad placed upon his back 
This refers to a strange observance of the old Mongol Code of Court- 
etiquette, which was enforced by the Timuride Emperors of Dehli, The 
explanation is provided by a European writer. He tells us that “Kettle 
drums and the nght to play them were great favours which were bestowed 
by the Mughal Emperors only on officers of the rank of 2000 Suwar or 
upwards . ..The drums, when granted, were placed on the recipient 
and thus accoutred, he had to do homage for them in the public audience 
hall But when these favours were conferred upon Lord Lake soon 
after his great victory in 1803, “ two small drums of silver were hung 
round his neck and atruck a few times.” (Thome, ‘ Memoirs of the War 
in India’, 1803-6, Ed. 18^, p 366 , Irvine, A. I. M p.80) Similarly, when 
a horse or elephant was presented to any one by the Emperor, the donee 
was bound to make obeisance {tasUm) by way of thanks, with a horse’s 
bridle or elephant’s goad on his own back Jahangir now strictly forbade 
governors of provinces to arrogate to themselves or usurp this peculiar 
privilege of Royalty. 
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VI. 326, I 9 [They were[ not to place their seals upon letters address- 
ed to royal servants. 

ouX jfA (SJ:^ jH 3 (100, 1 15) “ And if they have to write 

letters to them [the Emperor’s own servants], they were not to put their 
seals on the front (Jit face) of the letter ” as the latter were not their infe- 
riors. (See Jin, Book H. Chap. XII on the Order of the Seals. Tr. I. 163 
and my note on B. D IV. 378, 1 20) 

VI 331, 1. 3 Certain political considerations induced me to depute 
Tnm [Muqarrdb EMn] to the sea-port town of Ooa to wisft 
the Wa^r or ruler of that place. 

Dowson suggests that the right reading must be ‘ Qoga ’ i e. Ghogha, as 
“ Gh)a was much beyond Muqarrab Khan’s jurisdiction, whereas Goga 
was in it.” But it is explicitly stated in the text that he was commanded 
to go to ‘ Qoda \ • Tiecte •if, Qowa J ^ f Jj-. • 

. 0 - * c— I * 3 f « Ij (lOB, 1.3) BiereWastrioT Vasrt is a miswriting or 
factitious meaning-making of the Portuguese Ficeret, Viceroy. Abul-Fazl 
speaks of the Viceroy of Goa as (A. N. 1. 145, Tr 323). Hajji Babir 
spells the designation as tSjJi Bier ay or Bieri. (Z.W 282, 1 2). Jahangir 
himself records with satisfaction at 340 infra the defeat of the Portu- 
guese Warei *8 (Jiecte, Waari’s) or Viceroy’s fleet at Surat. 

Muqarrab Blhan’s visit to Goa is mentioned in the Portuguese ac- 
counts also, in which it is stated that he was accompanied by the Jesuit 
Pmheiro. We know from these sources that Muqarrab left Agra in Septem- 
ber 1607 A.O. Though the orders for his recall had been issued by Jahangir 
in 1610, he appears to have returned only now in 1612=1021 H. (V Smith. 
0. H L 380 j Poster, B. T. L 88 note) 

VI. 332, hS. I put the tika on the forehead of Dalpat with my Royal 
hands. 

The text reads Dallp w-Ja ( 106 , L 19), and Mr. Beveridge has 
followed it (Tr. 1. 218) But the real name was Dalpat (Tod, A. A« R n. 
1135 note, Erskine, Gazetteer of Rajputana, III A. 319 and III. B 83, 
Ain, Tr. I 359 ; Duff, 0. 1. 277). 

VI. 332, Z 13. Ldkhmt Ghand ...was son of Baja Bai (of Kamaun). 

The father’s name is pnnted in the text as ‘ Udar ’, (106, 1 7 f.t), 
for which readSttdar, t. e Rudrachand, (g. ».B.II.366=Tr. 877; B. D. V. 
511; A N in ■ 533, Tr. 812, 735, 818, Duff, 0. 1 281) 

VI 335, 1 : 11. Then they [the rulers of Clator] took the title of * Rup 
‘ handsome ’, instead of l^a 

h iS^ (122, 1. 14) ” Instead of Rajft, 

they -made ‘ Rawal ’ a part of their name or title ”. ‘ Rup ’ must be an error 
for'Rawal’. “The Chief of the State (of Mewar),” Abn-l-Pazl writes, 
was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been known as 
Rana.” (Atn, Tr H 268) Tod states that the ancient appellation of 'the 
- rulfiia of Chitor was ‘Rawal’ and ‘R^a’-was assumed by Rdhup, only in 
the 12th century, after his victory over Mokal Pariharv(A. A. R n249, 
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306 See' also I Q. XI 380; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, II 874). Bahnp’s 
date is disputed. Some put him in the 14th century (J A. S. B 1886, p 
16). 'Bup ’ in the translation may be due to some confusion between it 
and ' Bahup \ It was Babnp who changed the title 
Vlf 335, 1. 12 After {hat, {hey overran the mountain land of Meicat and 
sttll advancing, got possession of {he fortress of Jaipur 
Both the place-names are wrong Bead ‘ Mewar ’ and ‘ Chitov * The 
text' has and (122, 1 13) Jahangir must mean Mewad by the 
former. 

VI. 336, 1. 4 from foot. I left Agra and encamped in the garden of 

Dahra. 

This ' Bagh-i-Dahra * exists still to the south of the cantonment of 
Agra, opposite the third mile-stone on the Qw^ior road. (Keene, Guide 
to Agra, 62) It is not far from the tomb of Ehrhz Khan, which is shown 
on FI 48 of Constable’s Atlas ‘ Dahra ’ is said to be an abbreviation of 
Dahr-ara, ' Time-adoming *, * Ornament of the Age ’ 

VLf337, 1 B. On {he 21st day ofMihr, I started [from Agrd^ 

2lBt must be an error for 1st. It is ‘j® in the Text (123, 1. 12). 
As the intelligence of Baja Basn’s death is said, only two lines lower 
down, to have reached the royal author on the 2nd of Mihr [jt* 
Jahangir must mean 1st and not 21st. 

VI ' 337, 1 18 In {fits month (Agur) [o/* &ie eighth year of the r 0 tgn\ news 
arrived that the Europeans of Qoa .... had plundered 
four ships engaged in the foreign b ade of the port of 
Surat 

The, eighth year corresponded to 1022-23 A H. and 1613-1614 A. C. 
The reference is to the capture by the Portuguese in 1613, of four Mughal 
ships, the chief of which is said to have belonged mainly, if not entirely, to 
Jahangir’s mother and is said to have ciirned “three millions of treasure”. 
The name of the vessel is given in the Bngbsh accounts as “ Bemewe ” 
and this is copied without any attempt at emendation by Mr. Vincent 
Smith (0 H I 381) The real name was " Bahimi ” 

VI 339, 1. 11. Ee had captured the families of many Singhs and had 
hrought the enemy to such straits 
‘ Captured many Singhs ’ is unintelligible. 
iy CfcL Iji ^ (138, last line). “ Ajid the capture of 

the families and children of most of the residents [*^ plural of t/*- 
inhabitant, not of that country, had made matteis so difficult for the 
Sana (pressed him so hard) ” occurs in the 'Amal-i-Sahh 

(1. 421) and in F (II 812, 1 16) 

VL 339, 1 3 from foot I icroiehtma hind and reassuring farman un- 
der my own seal. 

The words used by the Emperor are j> ^ 

(134,1 16). The * Panja-i-Mubaiuk * was not a seal in the usual sense of 
that word at all It was really the impression of the palm of the 
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Emperor’s rigfit Hand stamped in vermilion on the doonment. Elhan 
Jahin liody afterwards begged for and was granted by Shah Jahan a 
Forman stamped with the Panja, assnrmg him of forgiveness and 
safety. {BadisMh Ndma, I. i. 274). Such Formans were sought by the 
rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda also from that Emperor and graciously 
issued after they had bound themselves to pay tribute and acknowledge 
the Great Mogul as their overlord and suzerain. (Ibid, I. ii, 167, 1. 8; 210, 
1. 7). Tod gives the English translation of a Treaty between the Hwa of 
Udaipur and Aurangzeb, on which the * Panja-i-Mubirak ’ was stamped 
and the word * Manz&ri * inscribed iu the Emperor’s own handwriting. 
(A. A E. I. 452). 

VI. 340, 1. 12. Defeat of the Pot'iuguese {Worst) An action tooJe 

place betuxen ihem and the English. 

The printed text has (184, 1. 11 If.) , which is a miswriting of 
Beets that is the Portuguese Ftcerei, or Viceroy. 

IS used by Abu-1-Eazl for the Portuguese Viceroy, in his account of the 
death of Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. (A N. L 145, 11 18, 19=Tr. 823 and 
Note). The event alluded to by Jahangu* is the defeat inflicted by Nicholas 
Downton on the Portuguese fleet in a battle in Swally Hole near Surat 
on the 20th of January 1616, (Hunter, History of British India, L 35M)-6 ; 
Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, IL 170-1). The Commander 
of the Portuguese fleet was Don Jerom de Axevedo, Viceroy of Goa. The 
news reached Jahangir m the month Bahman of the ninth year of his 
reign which synchronised ivith January-Eebruary 1615 A. 0. 

VI 342, 1 4 from foot [J dtmtntshed my Maine, but] I took to eating faluha. 
Dowson notes several variants and thinks that it is Bhang. But it is 
in the Text (151, 1 9 fJ.) and ‘ Palunia ’ is right. It is the Greek 
Philonta^ an antidote or drug invented by Philon of Tarsus who lived in 
or before the first century of Christ f?l ingredients are not exactly known, 
but it was most probably a preparation of opium (Mr. Beveridge’s Note, 

Tr. I. 308). Pelsaert speaks of “ mosseri [Mtt/iir rib, Cj"] or ‘falong’ as 
exciting perfumes and eflScacious preserves” which were habitually used 
by the wealthy He also states that they contained amber, pearls, gold, 
opium and other stimulants (Remonstrantie, Tr. m Jahangir’s India,’ p. 
65). Mr. Moreland’s explanation or derivation from the seed 'falanja* will 
not bear examination. 

VI. 343, 1. 9 from foot. Having received assurances from Shahsatodr 

Khan, who teas at Baldpar 

Becte, * Shahnatooa Khan’, as in the text. (163, L 17). He was the 
eldest and most capable son of the Khan-i-Khanan. The Iqbal. Ndma also 
reads ‘ Shah Nawaz Khan ’. (86, 1. 1). 

For ‘ Baba Jukayath’ (1 7 f f.) the text has ‘ Babu Kantiya ’ 
BabulJiu] Kantiya [Ghate«] (163, 1. 19). 

VI 344, 1. 11 from foot. Neoct day, the army having moved from Faffi- 

pur, mar<died towards KhxrTat, 
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Neither the text (164, 1. 10) nor the Iqh Nam (87, 1 4) makes any 
specific mention here of a town or village called Pathpur What is said 
is that the army marched from the ‘ place of victory ’ to Khirki 
VI. 34B, I 3 Many Itttle insects issue like gnats, tchich are called in 
the la^uage of those people Chika 
The Text reads * Jhinga * (154, 1 21) Mr. Beveridge says that 
* Jhingnr ’ or ‘ Jhinga ’ means, in Hindustani, ‘ cockroach * and * water- 
locust * (Tr I 315 note), but neither of these creatures bears any resem- 
blance to a gnat either in size or appearance, and the phonetic resem- 
blance seems delusive Jhinga (Sansk Chingat) in Gujarati means 
‘ dirimps ’ or * prawns,’ but the insects intended must be some sort of 
mosquitoes or midgets 

This diamond mine m Khokra is deaenbed by Tavernier, who states 
that it was at ‘ Soumelpour,’ thirty Eos south-east of Rhotas Accordmg to 
his account, the stones are found in the river Koel, a tributary of the Sone, 
when the stream becomes low in January after the cessation of the rams 
and the sand is left uncovered. Dr Ball has identified this ' Soumelpour ’ 
with ‘ Semah ’ on the Koel in the Palamau sub-diviaion of Lohardaga dis- 
tnet He warns his readers that Tavernier’s ' Soumelpour ’ should not bo 
confounded with ‘ Sambalpur,* on the Mahanadi. (Travels, Tr. H. 84-86 
and Appendix, 457-459) A place called BIhhkra in Lohardaga, Bengal, is 
shown in Constable, 28 D d 

VI 346, footnote Jahangir records (hat one of his nobles died of 

cholet a Qiatea) 

Hatza is generally used for all sorts of diarrhoea, or dysentery 
and looseness of the bowels It does not always or necessarily moan cholera. 
There is no distinctive word for ‘cholera ’ either in the old Hindu or 
Muhammadan treatises on Medicine The vernacular ‘ Modchi ’ is loosely 
used for cholera and also for other violent forms of intestinal disease 
accompanied by severe pain. Abu-1-Pazl has recorded the deaths of several 
nobles of Akbar’s Court from Haiza, and Mr. Beveridge has rightly trans- 
lated the word as diarrhoea (A N HI Tr. 801, 922, 967, 1001, 1074, 1156) 
VI 348, I 7 [Tn the tray of fruit, (here toere] (he celebrated melons 
of Kare?, BadaJehshan and Kabul 
‘ Karez’ is used in Persian generally for the undergiound channels 
for irrigatmg fields and gardens, which are found everywhere in the 
country, but it stands here for the name of a place near Herat 
VI. 348, I 12 Pine apples from (he sea-ports of the Europeans tcere 
also tn the tray [of fruit brought to me] 

The pme-apple was mtroduced into India m the sixteenth century by 
the Portuguese The name ‘ Ananas ’ by which it is known in most of the 
Indian vernaculars is denved from the Brazilian word for the fruit, which 
IS ‘ Nana ’ or * Nanas.’ (Yule, H J s Ananas) The earliest reference 
to it in Indian literature is found in the 2in (Tr I 68) Jahangir’s state- 
ment that these fruits of ‘ excellent fragrance and fine flavour * which had 
11 
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come from “ the Prank’ ports ’* grew by the thousand in the QulafsTian 
garden at igra is interesting and indicates that this exotic plant had 
spread very rapidly. Terry speaks of it as the best of all fruits and 
describes its taste as “ a pleasing compound of strawberries, claret wine, 
rose water and sugar well-tempered together.” (E T. 1. 297). A still earlier 
traveller, Linsohoten, states that so many were grown in Malabar when 
he wrote (Circa 1696), that they were “ good cheape.” (Travels, II, 19). 

VI. 351, 1. 9. From tTie ticclfth year of my age A.H. 988 to the 

fiftieth year of my age, 28,632 animals andhirds 

toere hilled in the course of my sport. 

A meticulous enumeration of the different varieties of animals which 
were shot by the imperial marksman during his hunting expeditions is 
repeated at the end 'of the chronicle of several other years in this Autobio- 
graphy. It appears to have been done in imitation of the Seljuq Sultan Alp 
Arslan, of whom it is recorded by Ibn al Athir (Kamil, X. 74), that ho 
ordered a register to be kept of each day’s bag in the chase, which sometimes 
contained as many as seventy gazelles. (Browne, L H. P. H. 183). Other 
Asiatic sovereigns also appear to have kept similar inventories or records 
of their prowess in the hunting field. 

VI. 352, 1. 8 from foot J encamped on the hank of the tank of 

Jhanud. 

THe text reads * Jhasod ’ here (206, 1. 8), but ‘ Jhanod ’ at (220, 1. 24). Mr. 
Beveridge suggests that it must be the tank of Jasoda (or Yashoda), the 
foster-mother of Krishna > (Tr. I. 414 note). When Jahangir mentions the 
place again in the itinerary of his return 30 Umey from Ahmadab^ to 
D^d, via Petlad and Nariad, he locates it at about nineteen Kos west 
of Jhalod and about six Kos east of BalMinor (Text, 219-220, Tr. I. 
443-4). The place meant must be, therefore, Janod in Eewg' Kantha. 
Balasmor is ^o in the Hewa Kantha Agency and is shown in Constable, 
27 A d, Janod is entered as a village in the Post Office Guide. 

VL 353, 1. 19 It \KFamhaxt\ vjos called TrtnibdioaH and Bdjd Nar 
Sing Mahhtoar teas its ruler 

The text gives (206, 1. 6) as the name of the Raja. This 

form ‘Tnmbak Kunvar ’ is perhaps connected with the supposed name of 
the ancient city, which is said to have been called ‘ Trimbavati,’ but the 
assonance between the two names engenders the suspicion that both are 
factitious eponyms shaped by a false etymology The Prakrit name of 
Cambay is ‘Khambhavati’ and the Sanskrit ‘ Sthambhavati,’ the * City 
of the Pillar god (Stambha),’ t e Mahadeva ‘ Stambhavati ’ seems to 
have been turned into ‘ Tambhavati* or *Tambavati’ and the latter form 
confused with the vernacular ‘ Tamba ’ (Sanskt tdmra), which means 
‘copper’ Mythology may or may not be a “ disease of language,” but 
this folk-etymology does appear to have given birth to the local legend 
about the town having been enclosed by a wall of copper 

Towns with walls of copper are part of the stock-in-trade of Hindu 
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folk lore Ahar in Udaipur State, Bajpntana (I G V 93) and Chatsn or 
Chaksn in Jaipur {Ibid, X 182) are both said to have been anciently called 
Tambavati for that reason 

The fact that this Ea^a’s descendant, in connection with whom 
Jahangir relates the story of the ‘ Pillar ’, was named ‘ Abhay Kumar ’ in- 
dicates that the second name has been read correctly in the Text as * Kun- 
var’, [Kumar] ‘ Makhwar ’ must be wrong 

VI 354, 7 2 from foot It teas also ordered, in these days, that tankas 

of gold and stlhsr, ten and ticenty times 
heavier than the current Mohur and rupee 
should he struck, 

j tijj f ‘j* j ^ jj (207, 

1 6) “ About this time, orders were issued for the stamping of Tangos, 
doiiblfi the weight of the ordinary Muhr and rupee ” ‘=— :* docs not 
mean “ten times and twenty times,” but “in the proportion of ten to 
twenty ‘ as one is to two ’ or ‘ double ’ See my H S. M N. 173-176. 
JahfingTr uses the parallel expressions Jjl 

(Text, pp. 4-5) and they have been correctly rendered by Sir H. 
Elliot, who translated the passage, as “ten to twelve”, “ ten to fifteen”, 
“ ten to thirty ” and “ ten to forty » e 20 per cent, 50 per cent, 800 
per cent and 400 per cent, at 286 ante See my notes on Vol. 11. 76, 1.20, 
m. 821, 1. 1 and 327, 1 6. 

VI. 355, 1 6 from foot The Raja of Khurda and the Raja Mahendra, 
Bead “Bajas of EBurda and Bajmahendra.” Khurda is a well-known 
place in Puri district, Orissa ‘ Mahendra ’ is not the name of the Baja, 
but the tail of the toponym “ Bajamahendra ” or Bajmundry. 

The town is “called after the Mahendra range of mountains, which is the 
principal physical feature in this tract of country and is mentioned in the 

Mahabharaia and the Vtshnu Parana The range divides Qanjam 

from the valley of the Mahanadi ” (Cunningham, A.GJ. 516). 

VI. 357, I 11 from foot 20000 darabs tcere given to Hakim MaM.u- 

e-eaman. 

“Darab” or “Darb” was a fanciful name given to the half-rupee 
by Akbar It is derived from the Sanskrit, dravya, wealth. So, char an, 
Akbar’s new-fangled denommation of the quarter-rupee is connected with 
Sanskt charana, foot (Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 93-100). 
VI. 358, 1 3 And by the aduce of some physicians of Multan, I took my 
normal guantity oftetne 

The words " of Multan ” are due to a misreading \> 

JLi jbut (231, 1 8) “ And by the advice of physicians, I took on the third 
night, my customary cups (of wine) ” is not unlikely to be misread 
and miswritten as tjhLi by a careless scribe. 

VI. 360, 1, 2. Jlfnnsur ts also a master of the art of draicing and he has 
the title of Nadiru-l-AsU 

Beetc, ‘ Nadiru-l-‘A^re,* as in the text, (235, 1,7 ff). Nadir u-z^amani 
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was the title conferred upon his colleague and rival Abul Hasan. (3B9 
ante). ‘Asr' and * Zaman* are synonyms and both moan ‘time/ ‘age.* 
Abu^l-Eat (369, 1. 6 f. f.) “Father of the Bvei^eidsting,” * e. of the Supreme 
Being, is an impossible name Bead ‘A6dtt-1-Hayy, ‘ Servant of the Living 
Qod.’' 

VI. 364, I 3 Upto the present Ume, nearly eight years have elapsed 
since its first appearance. 

The text correctly reads ^ “eight nights,” not * eight 

years* (260, 1. 11 f f .) The Oawnpore lithograph also has ^ (252, 1. 16). 
The Igh Nam states that the maleficent effects of this astral phenomenon 
were felt for seven or eight years (Text, 118, 1. 9 See also 407 infra) . 
Elliot’s surmise that it was a ‘ new star* is not correct’. Jahangir records 
in a somewhat confused manner two starry visitations— the second of 
which was observed some nights after the first Both of them were comets 
and are mentioned in Fergnsson’s Astronomy (Ed, Brewster, II. 360) and 
also in Russell Hind’s (128, 144) and Chambers’ works (p 26) on Comets. 
The year 1618 witnessed the appearance of two comets, the first of which 
passed its perihelion on August 17th, the second on 8th November (New 
Style). Jahangir’s date 17th ^i-H'ad 1027 A H. corresponds with 26th 
October 1618 0. 8 The Igb Nam. (117, 1 15) gives 16th Dai, but this must 
be an error for 16th Zi-l-g'ad 1027 H The immediately preceding event 
recorded by Mu‘atamad Khan is the appointment of Muqarrab Khan as 
Subadar of Patna on 21st Shahrivar, the immediately following event, 
the birth of Anrangzeb on 11th (rectc, 15th) ^i-l’q'ad-^^l^th Aban [the 
8th month] (118. 1. 8 f. 1). Dai [the tenth month] is therefore impossible. 
The date given in the ‘Aligarh Text is not 17th 2i-l-q‘ad, but Saturday, 
18th Iban, which corresponded with Blst October, 1618 (Q, S.). 

Sir Thomas Eoe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, has left it on record that 
two comets were seen by himself in India in 1618, when he was at the 
Mughal Court. (Voyage to the East Indies, Ed. 1777, p. 393). Mr. Beve- 
ridge’s conjecture that the first phenomenon was not a true comet, but 
the Zodiacal Laght, is conclusively negatived as both these comets are regis- 
tered m modem astronomical wor^ 

VI 364, Z. 11. It recalled to my mitui the tale of the King and the Gar- 
dener. 

This is an ancient folk-tale which is found in Firdausi’s Shahndma, 
‘Awfl’s Jatoamta, the AlfLaila tea Laila, the Akhlag^-Miihsim and the 
Tarikh-i-Ftrue 8hahi of Shams-i-Siraj. See my note on DI 317, 1. 14 

VI 366, Z. 7 from foot 8hatkh * Ahdu-l-HaJck Dehlatoi presented 

to me a hook toTneh he had torttten upon the 
Shaikhs of India 

This hagiography must have been the ATchbaru-l-AJchidr It has been 
hthographed and is well-known. Vide also 176, 176 ante and 485, 486, 488, 
491 post 

yi, 368, Z. 12. TV® entered the pargana of Hazara Fdrigh. 
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Becffl “Hazara-i-QarZtt(/A” as in the Text, 289, 1 10 This die- 
trict is also called Ohach EEazara The old district of Fakhli is now called 
the Hazara Country in our Maps The name * Hazara' is traced by some 
authors to Abhisara, the kingdom of Abisares of Alexander’s historians, 
while Sir Aurel Stein derives it from Urasa the ancient Hindu name of 
Pakhli, which is said to bo still preserved in Bash or Crash, a village 
in the district (I G XEH 76, V Smithi B H I 65 note, quoting the 
Bdjatarangtm Tr. Bk I 180) A third and more probable opinion is that 
the district is so called, because the Hazaras of the Qarlughs had settled 
and ruled in these parts smce the invasions of Chingiz Khan. 

VI. 370, Z 10 TTis people themselves say they are by orxgtn Farms (?).v 
' . . They are now called Lahm'i and fhetr speech is\ 
that of the Jots ] 

j* j ^ ^ 

(290, 1 21) See also the Iqh Nam (136, L 2) “ They say that they are of 
the Qarlugh tnhe But now they are pure Lahoris and their tongue 
[speech] proclaims them as such' [bears witness to the same fact], t e, they 
speak just like Lahona" and are errors for and 
VI 371, Z 20 Khtcaja Aburl-Hasan NaJchshaU 

The text has “ Bakhshi " (291, 1 12) and this is correct See 8^ ants, 
where he is designated Mir Bakhshi — Chief Bakhshi. His origin was not 
from “Nakhahab but from TurbaH-Haidan or Zavah in Quhistan, This 
place IS called Turbat-i-Haidan because Shaikh QutbU'd*din Haidar, the 
founder of the Haidan Dervishes, is buried there. (M U. L 787, L 2, 
Lestrange, L. B. C 866). 

Jahangir’s derivation of the name Pham Dtrang from ICashmiri 
Plmor ^Pharn ’ cotton, and the Persian word Throng delay, is not sound. 
Here * Dirang ’ is really theKashmin word * Drang' signifying “ custom- 
house, toll-house.” 

VI. 373, Z 11. '/ went five Kos, tn a boat and anchored nsan' Manpur. 

Bede, ” Pampur ”, as in the text (812, L 8) See also ante 808, where 
it is called by its nght name and mentioned in connection with Vimag 
and the source of the Behat. It is the ancient ' Padmapura ', which was 
founded by Padma, the minister of King Vrihaspati, who reigned from 
882 to 844 A. C (Cunningham, A G. L 102) It lies on the nght bank of 
the Behat, ei^t miles south-east of Srinagar. Constable, 26 A a. 

VL 374, Z 4 from foot. Chaupdr Mdl, son of Baja Basu, 

The text has Jauhar Mai here, (819, 1. 19), and so also the 

Lithograph (824, 1 7 f f ) But the ig6. Nam. calls him Suraj Mai (178, 

1 6 f J) and this is the form found lu the contemporaneous Shash Faffi- 
%-Kangra also. (620, 621, 627, 628, 629, 680, tn^fl). Jahangir himself 
caUs him Suraj Mai repeatedly on subsequent occasions. Baja Basu had, 
Jahangir tells us, three sons, Suraj Mai, Jagat Sinha and Madhav Sinha, 
and they are all mentioned in the TJ (264, 1 2 , 264, 1 8 , 876, L 80 , 377, 

], 26 ; Tr. IL 64, 76, 287, 289). Ftdri Sufaindi also mentions Suraj Singh, son 
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of Bftja Basn of Man in the 40th year of Akbar's reign. (126 ante) 

VI. 376. 1 11 * [Kangra] surrendered on Mondag, tst Muharram {1031). 

The year is wrongly given and should be 1030 H The news reached 
Jahangir on the 6th of Muharram of the 15th year of his reign (p. 374 
atde), which had begun on 16th Ra‘bi II 1029 H (373 ante). 

VI. 376, 1 . 7 from foot [The rebels tn ^e BahTiin) vuere burning and 

destroying ships and provender. 

The destruction and burning of ships by the Dekkani armies in 
Ahmadnagar and Birar is not likely. ‘Kishtlha’ has been wrongly 
read here by Dowson for “ cultivated fields ” See Text, 3 

3 321, L 16 

VI. 375, 1 . 27 and footnote. Salt w not produced in Kashmir and even 

tn {he beauty of {he inhaMtants, {here is 
but very little, i e. they have but little ex- 
pression Malabat is the word and 

a double meaning is intended. {Footnote 
The right word is Malahat not Malabat. There is no such word 
as Malabat in the Dictionaries. The former signifies ‘ a peculiar kind of 
charm or beauty, piquancy, delicacy or elegance, and is from the Arab MiUi, 
salt Its hteral meanmg is ‘ being salt * Jahangir is playing upon the word 
and observes that there is as great a lack of salt, i e. expression in the 
faces of the inhabitants, as there is of edible or mineral saline matter in 
the country As Kashmir possess^ no salt mines and no facilities for the 
artificial manufacture of that commodity, all salt has to be imported. 
The sarcastic remark is an interpolation It is not to be found either in the 
text (315, L 5 If.), or Mr. Beveridge’s Translation. (H 178). 

VI 377, 1. 10 from foot The rebels advanced fighting as far as Asdii. 

This ‘ Azdu ’ is another apocryphal toponym and the reader will 
vainly search for a place called ‘ Azdu ’ on any map or in any (3azetteer. 
It IS an error for 3'>jl, Urdu, i e the Mughal Oamp. See Text, 322, 1. 6. 
The lithograph also has 3 (827, 1 10) 

VI. 379, 1 . 4. The sword bent like {he genuine Almdei swords or those 
of the Dakhin 

The ‘Aligarh text reads yamdni, i.e. ‘of Yemen,' not ‘ Almasi’ 
(330, 1. 3) and so also the Lithograph (336, 1. 6 f .f .) and the Igb. Nam (180, 
1. 12) The author of the Mirat-uSikandari speaks of Egyptian, Yamdni, 
Maghribi [Spanish, Moorish or African] and Khurasani swords. (Text, 
98, 1 4). Sir B. C. Bayley thinks it possible that Carman swords are 
meant,- as “ European sword-blades found their way to India at an early 
period and are still occasionally to be met with m the country.” (Tr. 
Mirat, 184 note). But he cannot be right, as Hasan Eizami also speaks of 
the “swords of Yemen and the daggers of Hmd,” {Tdju-hMadsir in 
B.D. II. 217). ‘Unsuri also uses the phrase {Dtwdn, p 74, V 9). 

On the othOT hand, HawMns in his Inventory of Jahangir's Treasure 
states ^that of swords of Almaxne (Qermau) blades, with the hilts and 
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scabbards set with divers sorts of nch stones of the richest sort, there 
are two thousand and two hundred ” (B T I ICS) Terry (ibid, 314) and 
De Laet (Tr. 115) also note that as “ the swords made in India will break 
rather than bend, there is a great demand for European sword-blades, 
which fetch high prices because they bow and become straight again ” 

If Jahangir wrote Almam t^Ul [Allemand], not Ahyamam or 
Ya-rtMnt and meant “ German,” Januht might signify * Genoese The 
famous Andrea Ferrara blades came from Genoa Mr M J. Wallhonso 
states in an article on the old weapons in the Tanjore Palace Armoury, 
that many of the Katars [daggers] were of European manufacture and 
“ one of them bore the name of Andrea Ferrara ” (Ind Ant 1878, VII. 
198) Shivaji’s sword Bhavani is also said by Grant DufE to have been an 
excellent Genoa blade of the f rst water (Reprint, I. 230, Note. See also 
Ind Ant 1924, pp 18-19) But, all this notwithstanding, it seems pre- 
ferable to understand Janubi as ‘ Southern ’ or ‘DekJcani’ and * Tamani’ 
as ' Arabian ’ 

VI 380, 111 from foot It toas settled that a space of fourteen Kos 

beyond should be relinquished. 

So also in the Text, 331, 1 6 f.f where the words are But 

the Igb. Nam reads fb t e territones yielding an annual re- 
venue of ffrora o/*715«is (183,1 2) The author of the ilfflrtsir- 

ihlrUmara has understood the passage in the same way and states that 
(11. 16, 1 11) " Territories yield- 

ing fourteen Krors of dams from the districts adjoining the old domi- 
luons of the Empire ” were to be surrendered. The Badshdhnama (I. u. 
200, 1 4) and the 'Amal-x~Salih' {J. 168, 1 4 f f ) also read and not ‘iS 
and this indicates that in their Mss of the TurnTi and Iqbalnama, the word 
was written as Jij'. See also Khwafl Khan (I. 332, 1 13), who has copied 
the L N. in his slovenly way Jahangir says that the Dekkanis had " got 
many of the districts of Ahmadnagar and Birar into their power ” (876 
on^e), and that they had occupied many parts of the Imperial dominions ” 
A cession of only fourteen Kos of territory m such circumstances seems 
quiet paltry and ‘ not worth the candle \ 

VI. 382, 1 6. Village of Bahlun, a dependency of Siba 

‘Bhalon’ and ‘Siba’ were Mahals m the Sarkar of Beth Jalandhar 
Duab. {2in Tr, 11 316-7) ‘ Siba ’ is now part of Kangra district, but was 
formerly an independent principality The town is seventeen miles 
south-west of Kangra. BafiBn, Terry and some other European writers of 
the 17th century extend ‘Siba’ so as to include Hard war and even 
speak of Hardwar as the capital of Siba, but this is an error (Sir W. 
Poster’s note to Terry in E T. I 294) De Laet says ‘ Siba ’ lies to the south 
of Nagarkot. (Tr Hoyland, 12) Cunningham mentions it along with 
Kangra, Goler, Jaswal, Kulu, Ohamba, etc in his list of States attached 
to the Eastern or Jalandhar division of the Alpine Punjab (A G I. 
135-6). 
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VI. 382, 1 17. Nur Johan, toho was by my side, made signs and asked 
if I perceived {her critical condition. 

The real meaning is turned upside down. What the Begam did 
was to aak her faiher, not Jahangir, if he recognised the Emperor who 
was standing by the bedside i/) and the dying man replied by 
quoting a couplet of Anwari’s which means ; “ If even a congenitally blind 
man were present here, he could recognise in such a perfectly splendid 
mien a leader of men (or nobility and grandeur).’’ An example of the 
strength of the ruling passion or lifelong habit of adulation even in death i 
VI. 383, 1. Z. A letter from Khurram tnfm'med me that Khusrau had 
died of colic. 

Though all the contemporary European authors, Terry (Voyage, p. 
412), De Laet (Tr. Hoy land, 198-9), Herbert (Travels, p. 80), Peter Mundy 
(Travels, IL 124-6) and Pietro della Valle (Travels, I. B8) state that Khus- 
rav was murdered by the orders of Shah Jahafi, Mr. Beveridge maintains 
that “ there is no evidence worthy of the name ’* in favour of the charge. 
(J. B. A. S. 1907, pp. B97-602). Sir Richard Bum also holds that “ the cause 
of his death has never been establi^ed beyond doubt,” though he admits 
“ that the probability of murder is strengthened by Shah Jahan’s later 
action,” in regard to Shahnar, Dawar Bakhsh and other princes of the 
blood royal. (O.H.I , IV. 169). Dr. Beni Prasad, after reviewing the question 
at some length (Jahangir, 836-9), declares Shah Jahan guilty, but he does 
not adduce the authority of any contemporary Mughal historian of credit 
in support of his contention. It may be therefore pertinent to draw atten- 
tion to the damnmg and decisive testimony of Muhammad Salih Kambu, 
the official chronicler and ardent panegyrist of Shah Jahan. Bhs statement 
has been overlooked by all writers on the subject, and is therefore all the 
more important. This author boldly awios and justifies the crime, just as 
Jah&ngir unblushingly admits his instigation of the asiassination of Abu- 
1-Fazl. He tells us that the destruction of the brothers and relatives of great 
kings is often for the peace and well-being of their subjects and that many 
leaders of church and state have declared the extirpation of such domes- 
tic enemies an unavoidable necessity in the Interests of good government 
[t-XU £Ui] He then argues that the utter incapacity and insouciance of 
Jahangir, the intrigues of the Nur Jahan junta, and their machinations 
in favour of Shahnar left Shah Jahan no other course than the immediate 
removal of Khusrav and that it was an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to the discomfiture and destruction of his other rivals. He also states that 
the order for handing over Khusrav’s person to Shah Jahcm had been given 
by Jahwgir when he was not in his senses after one of his drinking-bouts 
and that the eldest prince was strangled (^) on the 20th Eab'i U. 1031, 
A.H (22nd February 1622) dAmal-t- Salih, I. 162, 1 2 f f— 165,1 3) 
20th Rab*I H is probably an error for 20th Eab'i I==23rd January, 1622. 
VL 383, I S. A despatch arrived from the son of Khan Jahan, 

(346, L 1). The despatch arrived from 
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EMn Johan himself, on whom Jahangir had conferred the title of •^3j* 
‘ Son.* (T J 42, 1 13, Tr 1 87) In the counterpart passage of the Iqb. 
Nam also, the missive is stated to have arrived from Khw Jahan him- 
self (192, 1 13 , see also 19, 1 7). Jah^gir again speaks of Khan 
Jahan as ‘ farzand ’ (823, 1 5 and 324, 1 5) Akbar had bestowed the 
identical title on Baja Man Sinha of Amber. (AN. m. 136, Tr 236) 

VI. 387, 1. 8. When the army passed over the mountains of Chanda and 
entered Malioa 

The ‘ Pass of Chanda * or ‘ the deSle of Ohwda ’ has been mentioned 
before at pp 164 and 352 also It is there called ‘Chat t-Obanda ” It is the 
Gate [Glate] of Tavernier, who locates it at three Kos from Dongri and four 
from Narwar He speaks of it as a pass in ihe mountain which is half a quar- 
ter of a league long and so narrow that chanots can only pass one another 
with the greatest difficulty (Tr BaU, I 69, 61) Dongn is 8 miles from 
Sipn, which is 15 miles from Kolaras Canningbam says that ' Dhongri ’ 
IS a village about ten miles south-west of Narwar and there is a place 
called ' Patti Ghatti' near it, where a bridge was built in the time of Au- 
rangzeb ** (Arch Surv Rep IL 325) For Kolaras, sie Constable, 27 0 c 
VI. 387, I 18. He [Khurram] sent hts forces against the royal army 
near ihe milage of KaUya 

The text (363,1 6) reads ‘iCK* ji 'm the environs of ZaByddeh,* 

the real name of the place Dowson has disjointed firom and trans- 
Jated it as ‘ village ’ KaUyddeh was a well-known beauty-spot, three 
miles from Ujjam It is described as “ one of the most delightful places 
in the world ’ (184 ante) See also ‘Abbas m E D IV 893 
VI. 389, L 17. He [Khnrram\ crossed Vie river Matt and loent off to- 
xjcards ihe BaTihtn 

No such river is known Road as the Iffb Nam (212, 1 6 f f ) 
See infra line 26, where the TapU is mentioned as the river across which 
Parviz and Mahabat Khan had pursued the fugitive Shah Jahan 
VI 393, Z. 10 from foot When StVtan Parvoes arrived at Allahabad, 

'Abdulla Khan raised Vie siege and returned 
to Jhaunsi 

This IS not Jhansi in Bundelkhand, but Jhust or Hadiabas, opposite 
Allahabad “ with which it communicates by a ferry across the Ganges ” 
The printed text reads ‘ Jhunsi ’ (388, 1 6 f f ) The Iqb Nam explicitly 
states that this “Jhunsi was on the Ganges opposite Allahabad ” (411 infra. 
Text 228, 1 6) It has been supposed by some authors to be the Puranic 
PratishVian, which was the residence of Pnrurvas, the first prince of the 
Lunar dynasty and grandson of Chandra, the Moon, It is also a sort of 
Hindu Gotham and known as Harbongpur, the capital of a legendary 
noodle named Baja HArbong (Elliot, Baces, I 262 3) It is shown in 
Constable, 28 C c 

VI. 394, 1. 8. Prince Parwez and Mahabat Khan arrived at Dam- 
dama, 

18 
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Damdama is a village in Allahabad district. The battle of the 
*Tunns Ttecte, Tons, which is described here, took place at the junction 
of the Ganges with that river. (C. H. L, IV. 173 Note and Map). 

VI. 396, 1. 5 from foot Mabahat Khan bad married bis daughter to 

Khimja BarJchurdar, the eldest son of Nagsh- 
handi. 

jUjjsS'ji 4».|yej (401,1. 16 f. f). Busurg- 
Zddeh-UNaqshbandi really means ‘a nobly-bom Saiyid of the Naqsh- 
bandi family* The real name of Barkhurdar*8 father was Khwaja- 
*Umar. {Iqb Nam 263, 1. 13, see also 420 infra) ‘Abdnlld Khan Bahadur 
Piruz Jang was also a Naqshbandi Saiyid. (T J Text, II. 1 3 f f. ; Tr.). 
Mahabat Khan himself was a Razwi Saiyid and his father Ghiyur Beg 
had emigrated from Shiraz to Kabul. (M U. ITL 38B) 

The Naqshbandi Sai 3 Gd 8 are descended from Kiwaja Burhanu-d-din 
Naqshbandi of Bukhara [born 728, died 791 A. H.], who was so called 
because he and his father used to weave KamJchd (ICincob) brocades 
adorned with figures. (3tn, Tr L 423 note). The Naqshbandis had married 
more than once into the Imperial family. Mirza Muhammad il^kim’s sister 
was the wife of Khwajd Hasan Naqshbandi. Jahangir’s brother, Ddniyal, 
had married a daughter of Sultan Khwaja Naqshbandi. The father of 
Salima Saltan Begam, who was Babur’s granddaughter and Akbar’s wile, 
was Khwaja Nuru.d-din Naqshbandi. (AN. H 65; Tr. 98 note) 
does not mean “ marned, ** but only ‘ betrothed or affianced 
VI. 398, 1. 14 from foot The old servant called Dila Rant, who had' 

nursed the favourite lady of the Icing, [Nur 
Johan] superseded Hdji KoTea. 

‘DiloB^i’ is certainly wrong The woman is said, by Mu'atamad 
Khan, to have been the wet-nurse of Nur Jahan and she is described 
as ‘the old slave-girl, Dai Dildrdm*.{Tgb. Nam 66, 1.14). 

See also the Preface of Muhammad Hadi {Dtbdcha to T. J. 21, 1. 4) The , 
M.XJ. (I 133) speaks of her as f 1 I Jr-^ which may mean that she 

had been originally, *‘ a slave girl, named Bird and had afterwards come 
to be known as Ddt (nurse) Dildrdm, or that she was “ Bird who had 
been the slave girl of Dilaram, the nurse ” of Nur Jahan. Tfie meaning 
turns upon reading or not reading an isdfat after But Bird 
is, moat probably, a miswriting for j-; [old] 

VL 403, last line. On the road, as he \Qhiyds^ Beg] was passing through 
Qflnddhdr, anothet' daughter was horn to him. 

The popular tale of Nur Jahan ’s birth in the desert of Qandahar, 
the abandonment of the infant by the parents and the selection of the 
mother herself as wet-nurse, appears, bke all such historical romances, 
to have been considerably embellished in passing from mouth to mouth 
There is no reference to her birth in a desert or the extreme destitution 
of her parents in any of the contemporary European writers, who do not 
epare her character and even repeat the vile and scandalous tittle-tattle of 
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the bazara It appears for the first time in the pages of Khwafi JBlan, who 
wrote more than a hundred years aftei Jahangir’s death He quotes as one 
of the sources of his information the Memoirs of a man named Mnhammad 
Sadiq Tabrizi, who is said to have been a servant of Prince Shnj'a, the 
brother of Anrangzeb (B I Text, I 263-i) He also speaks of having 
heard the circumstantial details which he relates from an old Darwish’ 
named Mirza ‘Abid, who was living in retirement at Surat in 1107 A. H 
(1696 A. 0 ) and claimed to be about 105 years of age at the time This 
man is reported to have stated that he was, along with his mother, a 
member of Wie identical caravan which brought Nnr Jahan’s parents to 
India The story of the extremely sordid and beggarly circumstances in 
which she came into the world is explicitly stated to have been derived 
mainly from what this old man had seen with his own eyes 

But Khwafi Behan’s chronology is, as is usual with him, shaky and a 
comparison of the dates given by him with other well-ascertained facts 
goes far to prove that this Darwish could not possibly have been the eye- 
witness ho pretended to have been If he was 106 years old in 1107 H , 
he must have been born in 1(X)2 H and if he was only seven years of age, 
when he accompanied his mother and Ghiyas Beg, the latter’s arrival in 
India and the birth of Nur Jahan must bo dated in 1009 H But we know 
from Abu-I-Fazl’s record, that Qhiyas Beg was already high up in the 
Impenal service as Diwan-i-Buyiitat in 998 H, (A N III B79, 1 4=Tr. 
877) and that when Akbar appomted twelve Ditoans for each of the twelve 
Subas of the Empire in the 40th year (1003 H ), Ghiyas Beg was promoted 
to be Diioan of Kabul {Ibid, 670, 1 9-=:Tr 1049) Again, if Nur Jahan 
was born in 1009 H , she must have'been only 46 years old at the time of 
her death in 1055 H , 28 in the year of Jahangir's demise in 1037 H and 
a child of only 12 when she married the Emperor in the 6th year of his 
reign (1020 H ) This is manifestly absurd, as she had already had, by Shir 
Afgan, a daughter who was then at least five years old Briefly, the old 
man’s pretensions to have been narrating what he had seen with his own 
eyes, must be dismissed and Khwafi Khan would appear to have swallowed 
too readily a fable I may also mention that Nur Jahan is stated to have 
been born at Qandahar in 1577-=985 A H (M U I 127 , Beni Prasad, 
Jahangir, 173 , Houtsma, B I., III. 891) If this date is correct, the Dar- 
wish must have been 129 years old in 1107 A H 1 
VL 404, Z 7 from foot [Jabanglr] entrusted her [Niir JaMn] to Vie 

keeping of his [Jahangh ’«] oicn, royal, moOier. 

The phrase in the original is {I^b Nam, Text, 66, 1 1), 

the leal meaning of which is just the reverse The * Madar-i-Sababij* was 
a step-mother, a mother made by law, custom, or some man-made institu- 
tion, as opposed to the Law of Nature Minhaj states that Sultan Sanjar 
vowed vengeance against Arslan Shah Ghaznavi, because he had ill-treated 
his or step-mother who was Sanj air’s sister. (X N. 28, 1 4) Some 

writers explain this by stating that ArsUn had forced her to dance befoiq 
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himself 

VI. 405 , 1 11 Coin lias sU'Uck tn her name On all farmans also.. .. , 
the name of 'Nur Johan, the Queen Begam' teas jointly 
attached 

The words in the original are * Nur Jahan Padshah Begam \ ' Padshah 
Begam ’ was a specific title which is heard of for the first time m the 
reign of Jahangir. It implied that the recipient was the ‘ Pirst Lady in 
the Land ’. The phrase has been rendered as ‘ Imperatrix Cousors ’ by 
Marsden, as ‘ Imperatrix, Queen Begam,* by Blochmann (Proc A S B 1869, 
p 255) and as ‘ Empress ’ by Mr “Whitehead in his ‘ Catalogue of Mughal 
Goins in the Punjab Museum*. All these equivalents are more or less want- 
ing in accuracy and liable to obscure the true meaning of the title. They are 
also calculated to convey a false impression in regard to the relationship 
to the Emperor of the person who bore it The title did not imply that the 
lady was Empress or the wife of the reigning Emperor or even of his 
predecessor. It was borne by the Princess Jahanara, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Jahan (Khwafi Khan, H. 77, 1 19, 110, 1 13). Bahadur Shah, Shah 
‘Alam I conferred it on Zinatu-n-Nisa, his own half-sister and full-lister 
of ‘Azam Shah. {Ibid, II. 30, 1 3, 600, 1 10; 73B, line 2 f. f. , 736, 1 1). 
‘Padshah Begam* appears to have been the title given to the First Lady of 
the Court or Empire, the individual who in the feminine world, took 
precedence of all other women, as the Emperor did of all other men See 
my H S.M. N 319, where the subject is more folly discussed, 

Mu'atamad Khan states that " coins were struck m her name,’* but this 
was done only in a few places and for only about five years from 1033 to 
1037 H See my article on the * Coins bearing the Name of Nur Jahan* 
in Num. Supp, XLII to the J. A S B 1929, Ait. 293 The number of 
Farmans on which her name is found to have been endorsed also appears 
to be very small. 

VI. 408, 1. 20. Ahmad Beg Khan, the Governor of Orissa, had gone 
foi'th against the Zemindars of Oarha 
The B I Text of the I N reads ^j/orj« ^/(217, L 3 f f ) The real 
name is * Khurda *, Sir Jadunath Sarkar has pointed out that there is a 
detailed account of this invasion of Khurda in the Biharistan-t-Ohaibi, 
a contemporary Chronicle of Events m Bengal from 1608 to 1624 A. C , 
which was written by ‘Abdulla Isfahani, who was also called Shitab 
Khan. (J. B 0. R. S IV. 54; see also T J Tr II 298) 

VI 417, 1, 8 from foot [Ets Majesty gave him to eat] a quarter of a 

8er of saffron equal to forty mishals 
^e ZaJehit'a irKhiuimmshahi, which is quoted here for the supposed 
fact, is an old Cyclopaedia of Medidne written in 1110 A. C. by Ism'ail 
bin HuMin Jurjam It is a resum'i or digest of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicme as expounded in the Qjanun of Avicenna. (Stewart, Catalogue 
of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 106, Browne, L H. P. U 346). 

4^8 the mi^yal was equal to about 72 grains, the Ser must be the 
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Vi 483, 1 10 

Jahangin Ser of 36 dams 40 x 72 x 4=11520 grs and weighed about 1| 
lbs 86 Dams also would be equal to 36 x 320=11520 grs On pp 343, 861 
ante, 7i tolas are equaled with 18i misgals, which shows that 73 grs went 
to one mxsqal 

VI 417, I 14 from foot The ttoentxeth year of the retgn commenced 

on the loth of Jumada-s-sant, 1033 E {lOth 
March 1624) 

Stc in the Text also (241, 1 1), but it is wrong and the Hijri year was 
the l(B4th V tde 390 and 393 ante, where the 19th year is correctly stated to 
have begun on 29th Jumada-l-awwal 1033 H (406, 1. 6) Muhammad Hadi 
(Continuation of T J , ‘Aligarh Text, 396, 1 2) and the Oawnpore LithcH 
graph also (406, 1 6), have 1034 H The Christian year was 1626 
VL 418, I 9. [Shah Jahan] teas compelled to go atoay to Bohangarh 
tn (he Balaghat 

in the B I Text also (244, 1 7), but the real name is 
‘ RohanMs^^,’ now in the Halkapur todLsM of Buldana district, Berar It 
lies just below the Balaghat Pass Lat 20°-37' N., Long 76°-ll' E (I G- 
XXI 804) It has been the site of two battles, one between the Bahmanis 
and the Farfiqis in 1487 A C, and another in 1690 A. C between Burhan 
Nizam Shah and his own son Ism'ail (I. C IX 60) 

VI. 419; I, 4 from foot The tmnty-first year of (he reign began on 

loth Jumadu-s-sant, 1035 

Here, the yeai is given correctly, but the date of the month is wrong 
It should be 22ad, as in the Tqb Nam (Text 262, 1 5 , Hadi, 401, 1, 
8f f). 

VL 42B, 1. 16. On Sunday, the 20th Fartoardvn of the Eahi era [XXL 
JS F], agreeing with Blst Jumada-e Sam, 3saf Shan 
resolved upon giving battle 

Both the dates must be wrong The 21st year began on the 22nd 
Jumadin-s-Sani (Iqb Nam 252,1 6, Eadi, 401,1 8f f) See also note on 
(419, 1 4 f. f ante) The day on which the attack was made was (*^ or the 
eighth, and not twentieth of Pravardin, wrrespondmg to the 29th or 
(not 21st), of Jumadi II as in Hadi. (406, 1 9) The editors of the printed 
text note that 29th Jiim^ II is found in one of their Mss. (261, L 6 f f . 
and note). 

VI. 429, footnote. It is not stated when the Begam rejoined (he 

Emperor 

But see ante 427, 1 8, where we are told that the elephant “ swam to 
shore and the Begam proceeded to the Eoyal Abode ” (igb Nam 264, 1 6). 
This Shah Ism'ail, to whom Jahangir is said to have paid a visit 0. 6), 
was not a Shah or king, but a pir, i e. a sort of saint or spiritual leader 
of the Hazaras who had encamped with his family at a village near 
Kabul (I N. 272,1 8f f) 

VI. 433 , 1 la He [Shah Johan] determined to return by way of Oujardi 
and (he counti'y ofBihara (Birar fitodw DaTihin, 
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VL 443, 1. 22. 

The real name is neither ‘ Bihara/ nor ' Birar,’ but ‘ Bhara * and the 
* eountry ’ was the province ruled over by Bhara (Bharmal or Bharamal) 
Jadeja, the Eao of KachL Abu-1-Fazl says that ‘Bihara Jareja* was .the 
ruler of Kachh in 1592 (A. N.III.629=Tr 963), and he also records the 
death of his father, Khengar in 1585 Al. 0. {Ibid. 472; Tr. 711 and Note). 
Eao Bhara and Jam .Tasa of Nawanagar were compelled by punitive 
expeditions sent against their tern tones to attend the Court and pay 
homage to Jahangir at Ahmadabad, in 1027 A.H. (T J. 234-6, Tr 11. 19-21, 
34) See also my Note on Vol. 1. 268, 1 2L Dara Shikoh also passed through 
Kachh in his flight after the defeat at Deorai, near Ajmer. 

VI. 43S, I 14. When he [Jahangir] reached Bairam Kola. 

Rede, Biraragala, on the southern slope of the Pir Panjal Bange. It 
lies at the extremity of a dark and deep defile through .which the nver of 
Punch flows. Lat 33°-36' N., Long 74°-40' B. The Pir Panjal Pass really 
begins here, about 24 miles east of Rajduri ‘Biramgala* is the ‘ Bhairava- 
gala’ of thj “ Rajatarangtni” 

VI. 437, Z. 18. Banaraei, the runner, lefi Jangazhati inihe mountaim 
of Kashmir 

Jangxz or Ghingiz Sarai lies on the right bank of the Tawi, about 
half way between Nausbahra and Rijauri and five miles N N B. of the 
former It is situated at the foot of the hills on the road to Kashmir, 
about twenty-one miles north of Bhimbar (Chihar Oulehan in I. A p. cv). 
VI. 439, Z. 13. The attihor himself gives no name to fhe toorJe. 

This is denied categorically by Dr Bieu, who states that the title, 
' Ma^iir-i'J dhangiri ’ is found in the prefaces of both the copies which 
are in the British Museum. Dowaon’s assertion is, besides, conclusively 
negatived by the fact that the Abjad value of the title (40 + 1+ 600 + 
200 + 3 + 6 + 1 + 50 + 20+ 10 + 200 + 10) is just 1040 — the year of the 
Hijra in which the author says that "he was induced to undertake its 
composition” by the Bmperor Shah Jahan. The M. U. commends the 
work for its candid and veracious account of the rebellion of Prince 
Salim (II. 865) 

VI. 442, Z. 13. They said diat he [Prince Salim] had ordered coins to be 
struck in his name during his rebellion. 

No such coins have been hitherto found, though they do appear to 
have been struck, as I have shown in H S. M; N. 76-79. Abu-PFaSfl 
(A N m. 773 ; Tr 1156) and Khaki Shirazi (205 anti} both state that Salim 
“ assumed the title of king.” The question relating tu certain coins which 
exhibit the name ‘ Salim Shah ’ is discussed in the Num. SuppL to the 
J A. S. B., Nos. I, art. 5, X. art 69, XL art 70 and XII, art. 72 by 
■Dr G P. Taylor The arguments on the other side are stated by Mr. 
Beveridge in the J A S B 1908 (May) and Num. Supp. XII 71. They 
were struck only after Akbar*8 death, 

VI. 443, Z. 22. Raga Nar Singh Dev son of Raja Budhkar. 

Both names are wrong Read ‘Bir Sing [Vira Sinhal D_eva' and 
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* Madhukar.’ Baja Madhukar Bondela was the son of Pratap Bndra and 
was the father of eight sons ( J.A S.B 1902, p 111) 
yi. 447, Z. 21, Shaikh Sikandar Cfujaratt [wyis appointed to] introduce 
ihe people of Gujarat 

This mast be Shaikh Sikandar bin Manjhn, the anther of the Mtrat-%- 
Stkandari Jahangir visited his house and garden at Ahmadabad, which 
was famous for its figs “ As picking the froit with one’s own hand, ” the 
Imperial gourmet writes, “ gives it quite a different relish and I had 
never before picked figs with my own, I did so, and their excellence was 
proved ” (T. J Tr I 427 ; Text, 211) 

For “ Gnjat Khan, the Superintendent of the Elephants,” read 
‘ Gajpatkhto ’ as at 423 ante. Gfajpatt in Sanskrit means ‘master of ele- 
phants* 

VI, 448, ?. 10- from foot When the mre teas put m hts [KTiitsrao’sJ eyes, 

[unspeahable] pain was inflicted on Tnm 

There appears to be some truth in this anecdote Pietro della Valle, 
who was m India about 1620, says that Khusrav’s “ eyes were sewed up, 
as is the custom here, to the end to deprive him of sight without excaecat- 
ing him, so that he might be unfit to cause any more commotions, which 
sewing, if it continue long, they say, it wholly causes loss of sight But 
after a while, the father caused the prince’s eyes to be unripped again, so 
that ho was not blinded, but saw again and it was only a temporal penance ” 
(Travels, Trans of 16GS, p 29; Hakluty Society’s Edition, I 66) Finch 
says that, “according to some, his eyes wore burnt out with a glare, but that 
according to others, he was only blindfolded by a napkin tied from behind 
and sealed with the emperor’s own seal” (Purchas, His Pilgrims, Ed. Ma- 
clehose, IV 61 ; E.T.I 160) Tavernier states that the sight was destroyed 
by a liot iron passed over the eyes (Tr Ball, I 334), which may be the 
‘wire’ of this author. According to the Jesuit accounts and De Laet (Tr 
179), they were “ smeared with the juice of the or Madar, [Galotropis 
Gtgantea], as a result of which the sight of one eye was entirely destroy- 
ed, though he could still see dimly with the other.” Now we know from 
Jahangir himself that the title of MaHhu-z-zaman and the mansdb of 
6(X) ^ and 80 Suwar were actually conferred upon Hakim Sadra on or 
about the 6th of Jnmadi I, 1018, during the Nauriis festival of the 4th 
year of his reign (T. J 74, 1. 10 f f , Tr. I 165). It is not improbable that 
tins was his reward fgr restoring the sight of the Pnnee after the tempo- 
rary revival of paternal love, of which this chronicler speaks Jahangir 
says that he sent for Khusrav and had the chains taken off his legs, so 
that ho might be able to walk in the Shahr-ara Garden at Kabul on the 
12thofEab‘iI 1016 H (Second Year), as his “fatherly affection would 
not allow of his depriving his son of that delicious pleasure ” (63, 1 14= 
Tr L 111). The Pnnoe must have been able to see at that time, as otherwise 
tiiere would be no sense in allowing him to enjoy strolls m the gardens. 
K|iafa Shir^ states that Khusrav was blmdcd after the discovery of the 
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abortive conspiracy to assassinate Jahangir, on the return journey from 
Kabul (Ms. m the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay, foho 219 bj 

The contemporary European travellers have much to say about the 
good qualities and cruel treatment of Khusrav, but one statement which 
they make and which has been repeated by many modern writers also, 
seems to be unhistorical. This is that he had only one wife — the daughter 
of the BIhan-i-'* Azam— during his life-time. But Jahangir records the birth 
of a son to him by another wife than the daughter of that nobleman Her 
father was Muqim, son of Mihtar Fazil, the Rtkah-dar or * stirrup-holder’ 
and the boy was born on the 2l8t of Farwardin, XI R., t. e. Slat J anuary 
1616 (167, 1 18 ; Tr. I. 321). Khusrav is also known have been betrothed 
to another lady who was the daughter of Jani Beg Tarkhan of Thatte. 
(T J. 8, L 1 f f. Tr. I. 20, B. D . I. 252, 1. 4). 

VI. 451, 1. 19. The emperoi' JaMngir ordered (hem {the /Seords] to be 
banished from the country. 

This order for banishing the Seoras from the Imperial dominions 
was issued in the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign, as Mansinha, the chief 
Guru of the Khartara gachha or sect, had been guilty of disloyalty and 
abetment of the treasonable proceedings of Prince Khusrav, as well as of 
Eai Sinha, the Eaja of Bikaner. (T J. 217, 1. 6=Tr. I 437-8). Jahangir 
says that he confiscated the property and condemned to death the Sikh 
Guru Arjun also for a similar reason (Text 34, 1 12=Tr I 72). The Sikh 
version is that Arjun was put to death because he refused to pay the 
heavy fine imposed upon him. (Macauliffe, The Sikh Eeligion, III. 84-100). 
VI. 452, 1, 10 from foot. On the day Mdhabat Khan took his leave from 

(he camp at Pakhlt, he again said etc 
This detail also is correct Vide 368-9 ante, where it is stated that 
Mahabat Khan presented “ jewels and inlaid arms” on the 20th of Tsfan- 
darma? of the 14th year of the reign, at a place named Salhar, three days 
before the Emperor entered the boundary of Pakhli. (T. J. Text, 289, 1 6 
f f Tr II. 124). 

VI. 455, 1. 3. The early use of gunpowder in India. 

This subj’ect has been discussed by several other scholars since Sir 
Henry Elliot wrote about 1860 and his dissertation is now out of date. 
General R. Maclagan, an artillery officer who reviewed the question very 
learnedly in a paper on ‘ Early Asiatic Fireweapons ’ in the J.A S B for 
1876, (XLV. pp. 30-71) arrived at the conclusion that the ancient Hindus 
had no knowledge of gunpowder or fire-arms or cannon, that the know- 
ledge of gunpowder and of the most important weapons of war came from 
Europe to India and other Asiatic countries, that the missiles or machines 
described in ancient Hindu books were some sort of fire-arrows discharg- 
ed from a bow, and that the various preparations for which recipes are 
given in the old Arabic books quoted by Eeinaud and Fave (to which 
Elliot lotora on p. 4B9 in/ro), were forms of ‘flre-powder’ and not 
Bnn-powdor (loo. «f. 66). Ur. P. 0. Bay also opines in his ‘History 
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of Sndti OHemistiy * tHat “ there is no reason to sniTpose that the oombnst- 
ibie matter which the ancient fire-miasiles {AgmyastrcC) contained, supplied 
motive power of the nature of gunpowder.” (Bd. 1907, 1. 179-180) It is 
true that Dr. Oppert contends, in his treatise on the “ Weapons, Army 
Organisation and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus ” (Ed. 1^0, 
4S-82) that the Shataghm, and other Astras and Tantras mentioned 
in the Epics and the works on Bajmti were just like our own cannon 
and guns, but Dr. Hopkins is sure that they were only “ machines for 
throwing stones or other missiles ”. More recently still, the question has 
been canvassed by two Hindu scholars, by Mr N. O Vaidya, m a paper 
on “ Fire-arms in Ancient India” (J B. B. R. A. S. 1928, pp 26-88) and 
Mr. 6 T. Date, in an Essay on the “ Art of War in Andent India” 
(1936). Both of them have, after discussing all the relevant passages, 
pronounced the opinion that the ancient Hindus " did not know the secret 
of malung gunpowder ”, that the powder described m the ArihasTiastt'a 
was only inflammable and not explosive, and that neither the Naltka, nor 
the Surmt was a gun Mr Vaidya goes so far as to state that these con- 
dnsions “ have to be accepted, however nnpalatable they may be to ortho- 
dox sentimentalists and uncritical theorists ”. (Joe. ciU 88) 

VI. 468, last line and footnote Bettceen every itoo gwtrcarrxages, tcere 

six or seven tnbras 

The word is, correctly, ‘ Tnra’ not * Tnbra*. Budanni’s gloss that they 
were “ tobras or nosebags fllled with earth” gives an entirely erroneous 
turn to the meaning, instead of “ making it plain ”. The “ Tdra ” was a 
mantlet, and was “made by binding together pieces of wood with choms 
and hooks, behind which the soldiers took shelter.” (Irvme, AIM. 146-9) 
VI. 521, Z. 29 and footnote Siiraj Mai teas overwhelmed with fear 

and ran away totoards Pathdrikot The local 
traditions and poems universally call J aged 
Svng the son of Basil, and to him they ascribe 
Zfte defeat of the Muhammadan armies 
The note appears to be founded on error. These local traditions and 
poems relate, not to the events narrated in the 8ha^ Fafh-i-Kdngra 
or to the rebellion of Suraj Mai, which took place in the reign of Jahan- 
gir, but to the much later revolt of his brother and successor, Jagat 
Sinha, which occurred about 24 years later in 1051 H, under Shah 
Jahan Sir Henry Elliot seems to have mixed up the two revolts. 

Jagat Sinha was made Raja after Snraj Mai’s death in 1028*9 H He 
served with distinction m Bangash and was appointed Faujdu of Bangash 
in 1049 A H. Soon after, he and his son Rajrup went into rebeUion, 
which was suppressed in about six months Both the insurgents surren- 
dered and were consequently pardoned and their territories restored 
to them The lengthy account of this campaign in the Badtiiahndma 
(Text, II 287 , E D VH. 69) has been translated in the J A. S. B (1875, 
XIjIV, 194-200) by Blochmann for Mr Beames, who has edited and 
translated the “ Rhapsodies of GambhirRai”, a contemporary panegy- 
rist of Jagat Sinha, in the same Journal. (Jbid. pp. 201-212), 

It 
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VU.6.L16. 


VOL. Vtt SHAHJAHAN TO MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

VII. 4, l.S, Khafi Khan has based his history of (he first Uuenty years 

of Shah Jahan*s reign almost entirely on this toorJc [Abdu-l- 
Samtd^s Badshahnamd\. 

Dowson has copied this statement from Col. Lees, bnt it is not quite 
oorreot. Kliwad. Kha n himself declares that his account of the first decade 
of Shah Jahan’s reign is abridged from the earlier Shdhjahan Ndma-i- 
Deh Saleh, compiled by Mirza Mnharamad Amin Qazvini, generally 
known as Amina Munshi, and the authority of that work is expressly cited 
at least four times in his pages. [B. I Text, I. 165, 248, 346, 547]. He has 
drawn upon ‘Ahdn-1-Hamid*s Chronicle only for the events of the 2nd 
decade. Jalal Tabatah^, the author of another fragmentary chronicle of 
the years 1041-5 H., has also followed the compilation of Aminai Munshi. 
[Rieu, nr. 933]. Muhammad TShir ‘Inayat Khan, another annalist of the 
same reign, expboitly informs his readers that from the fourth year to 
the tenth, he has preferred the guidance of the Padshdhndma of Mirza 
Muhammad Amin to that of ‘Abdu-l*Hamid. (Rieu, HI, 961 See also 75 
infra). 

VII. fi, L 4. Gol. Lees says, “ This copy of (he Second Part .. is toritten 
by Muhammad Sdlth Kambii, the au(hoj' of the ^Amal-i- 
Salih:* 

Ool. Lees has confounded here two persons who are now known to be 
distinct individuals and require to be differentiated. Mul^ammad Sahh 
the Khmhnatns (caligraphist), whoa e sobriquet was Kashfi and of whose 
elegant penmanship the manuscript referred to is a fine example, was a 
different person from Mu^mmad Salih Kambu, the author of the ^Amal- 
t-Salih. The Khushnavts is known to have died in 1061 A. H. nine years 
before the composition of the History. (Rieu, T, 263). The mistake is 
again committed at 123 infra 

VII. B, 1. IB. He [;SAohrtdr] now cast aside all honour and shame, and 
before SMQi J ahan started, repudiated his allegiance and 
toent off in hot haste to Ldhoi' to advance his otcn interests. 

‘Abdu-l-Hamid says nothing about Shahriar “ casting aside all honour 
and shame *’ or “ repudiating his allegiance before Shah Jcihan started,” 
and Dowson has misunderstood his involved and figurative verbiage. 
What he really states is that before the date of Jahdngir*s return 
journey from Kashmir, Shahriar had lost ilti. cast to the winds) bis eye- 
lashes and eyebrows [.>^1 not Jj*"^], was hshamed to show his face to his 
father and patron or to other people and obtained, after great importun- 
ity, permission to proceed in advance to Labor with a view to secure in 
the interval skilled medical treatment for his disease Mu‘atamad Khan 
also writes thus ; “Just at this time, Sultan Shahriyar inopportunely 
fell ill. The fox’s disease (JDaurs-S'alab, scald or loss of hair) robbed him 
of his honour, for all his hair, his whiskers, his eyebrows and his eyelashes 
fell off So he returned covered with shame to L^or ”. il^dlndma, 
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Vn. 12, L li 


Tr. in E. D VI. 485, Text, 291, 1 3 f f ). Khwafi Khan alao says that 

Shahriar lost the hair on his beard and monstaohe • j j 

OB I Text 888, 1 11) The 'Amdlrt-Salili, (B I Text I 204, 1 9) roundly 

states that he was snflering from (syphihs) and had pnstnles all over 
his body 

VIL 6, I 11 Shah Jahan ascended {he {krone on the 18th Jumada-s- 
Sam, 1037 A B (dth February 1628) 

The day of the Hijri month is wrongly recorded The text has it cor- 
rectly as Monday, 8th Jumadi EE 1037 A H corresponding to 25th Bahman 
Mah-i-Bahi (I. i 87, 1. 2) The ‘ Amal-t-Salih gives 7th Jnmadi II at I. 
226, 1 4, but 8th on I. 261, 1 16 Vxde also p. 137 infra, where the Maja- 
Usu-s-Saldtin is said to give the 7th Jnmadi II Khwafi EEhm also has 7th 
(I 395, 1 9) See also my BL S M. N 270-1. 

VII 10, 1, 16 The Khioaja reached the fort of Dholty a near (he fort of 
Along. 

Dowson observes in the footnote that" the text here has ‘ Lalang but 
afterwards ‘Alang ’ The text is right and Dowson has only made confu- 
sion by altering the name to ‘Alang* ‘ Alang ' and ' Lahng * are entirely 
distinct places. ‘ Alang * is said at p 35 infra, to be near Qalna (or Kalna), 
but this also is an error for " Lahng *’ Laling fort stands on the summit 
/ of a high hiU, six miles south of Dhuhya and commands the Agra road and 
the Avir pass, leading to Malegaon, which is about 27 miles south of Dhu- 
lia Dhulia was at this time a village subordinate to Lahng (I Q-. XI 837 , 
B 0 XIL (Khandesh), 454) Galna lies about 14 miles north of Malegaon 
town end Lahng is about 18 miles north of Galna (L G. XII 124). 

* Lahng ’ and ‘ (^Ina ’ are both shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat 
‘Alang’ and ‘Kulang’ are mtuated on the Ahmadnagar frontier of 
Igatpun, about ton miles south-east of Igatpuri town They are twin hill 
forts, about two miles distant from each other and he at the southern-most 
point of Nasik district. (B G Nasik, XVI. p 186). Alang is not near Galna. 
VII. 11, L 13. Those who escaped fled from Daulatabdd to Sindghar 
near Jdlnapur tn (heir native country. 

SindiSw’, as in Kh Kh. (I 428) It is in Bnldana district, 
Berar, about 26 miles north-east of Jalna. Constable, 81 D b. Lat 19°-67' 
N., Long. 76“-10' E In the M. U (I 6^), it is said tobemjSarftar Mehkar, 
SvJba Berar, thirty Kos from Aurangabad, and six or seven Kos south of 
Deulgaon Eaja The latter town also lies in Bnldana district, and is shown 
in Constable, 31 D a 

VII 12, I 17 Wlwn he reached (he village of EaMuri on (he 
Bangangd river. 

This must be ‘ Fambon ’ or ‘ W ambooree ’ of Thornton, 14 miles north 
of Ahmadnagar It is now a station on the G L P Eadway It hes on a 
small river, which is, I understand, called ‘ Banganga ’ by the residents. 
There is a place called Rahuri, 21 miles north-west of Ahmadnagar, but; 
Vambon seems to be tbe village intended. 
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Vll. 16,1.20. 


VIL 12, 1. 3 from foot KMn Johan uas at Bajam'i, twenty-four Kos 

from MachhligaoTif employed in dividing the 
spoil. 

According to the M. U., the author of which displays a personal 
acqoamtance with the geography of the Dekkan, this Rajauri was in 
Bhir district (I. 416, 1 1 f. f.), and lay only four Kos from the town of 
Bhir (lb. I. 72B, L 7). Constable, 31 C b. 

‘Machhhgaon’ must be an error for Majhalgaon or Mazal- 

gaon which lies about thirty miles north.east of Bhir. (I. G. XVII. 244). 
Constable, 81 D b. 

VIL 14, 1. 4. Bihar Singh Bundela. 

The variant jV, Pahdr Singh [Pahad Sinha] occurs more frequently 
and is the coiTect form. (Bad. Nam. Text, L 197, 205, 248, 325 ; ‘A.S., 

I 886 1. 2). Pahar Sinha was one of the sons of Vira Smha Deva, the 
murderer of Abu-l-Fazl. 

VIL 14, 1. 15. A ball struck BaMdvr Khan, and he was unable to con- 
tinue his flight. 

The ban did not strike Bahadur Khan Rohela, who was the son of 
Darya Khan and one of the Imperial Commandera,butBahadur, thenephew 
ot the rebel Khan Jahan Lody (B. N. 1. 1 . 325, 1. 2). The courtly historian 
is careful never to style this Bahadur ‘Khan^ and some opprobrious 
epithet like •j? ‘ill-starred,* or ‘renegade* is almost always 
affixed to his name. (Text, I. i, 824, 1. 3 f.f , 825, 1. 3). His father also is 
said to have fled, but this is due to j having been wrongly read for I jrt 
Pira. Khan Jahan*8 original name was Pir Kha n, Bahadur*8 head is said 
to have been cut off and sent to ‘Azam Khw, a few lines lower down. 
He IS called ‘ Bahadur ’ without the title, in Dow8on*s version also, on 
1. 8, p. 9 and 1. 26, p. 13 ante See also ‘A. S. 389, 1. 13 , 390, 11. 3-9. 

VIL 15, L 9 from foot. Sdmaji son of Sahitjt. 

Rede, Sambhaji or Shambhuji, son of Shediji. He was the elder broth- 
er of Shivaji and was killed in an attack on Elanakgiri in 1658 A. 0. 
(Grant Dufl, H. M. 66). ‘Bizapur* which lay about 26 miles west of 
Aurangabad is shown as ‘ Vaijapur * in the I. G. Atlas (40 A 2), but as 
‘ Baizapur ’ on Constable*s, PI. 31 C b. 

VIL 16, 1. 4. WeM to Ir-KahtaUt, half a Kos from Daulatabad. 

This ‘ Ir ’ or ‘ Er * appears to be intrusive and has been probably trans- 
ferred by a slip, from ‘ Hrandol,’ which has been decapitated and written 
as ‘ Andol * five lines lower down. The copyist has robbed Peter to pay 
PauL iJrandol * and ‘ Dharangaon * are near each other and are both 
in East Khandesh. Dharangaon is now m JiTrandol taluka, thirty-five 
mBea north-east of Dhuliya (Bom. Gaz. XII. (Khandesh), 439). Both the 
places are shown in Constable, 31 C a. 

VIL 16, 1. 20. MuJcarrab Khan and Bahlol who were at Dharur and 
Amba-jogai. 

Amba Jogw is in ^hir district, ^jtaidarabad State, “ Tfieiiortion of 
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Ambajogai, which lies south-west o£ the Jivanti river is now called 
Mominabad. (I.Q.»T”. 276). Aniba and Jogai are two distinct villages in 
pro\iniity to each other. The names are derived from two synonymous 
designations of one and the same goddess, Parvati or Durga. Dharur 
also lies in Bhir. Constable, 31 D b ‘ OJhar ’ may be Thornton’s ‘ Wozur,’ 
which lies about 10 miles north-east of N^k. Lat 20'’-4' N., Long. 73°-64/ 
B. But Dowson locates it 20 miles sooth of Sangamnor. (Vm, p. ili). 

* Manikdudh’ (I 28) must be ‘ Manik-punj ’ near Nandgaon m Narik dis- 
trict, q. V my note on III 257, I. 9 f f. It is shown on Bayley’s Map 
Damangaon 0 9 f.f ) is Dhamangaon in Bhir, Constable, 31 C b. 

VII. 17, L 6. [*Azam Khan] proceeded from [Bhir] to Partiir on (he 
hanh of the river Ditdna 

Parlor is now in Parbaini district, Haidarabad State. It lies on the 
right bank of the Dudna. Constable, 31 Db 
VH. 18, 1 . 2 from foot. [‘Abdulla Kltan] encamped at Lomhara. 

This 18 ‘ Lunhera’, ‘ Nunhera ’ or * Lunera*. It is mentioned in the 
itineraries of two European travellers Pinch (E. T. L 142) and Jourdain 
(Journal, 149) who passed through it put it four Kos north of Mandd and 
about ten from Akbarpur.This Akbarpur, where the Narmada was crossed 
by ferry, is 25 miles norih-west of Qogaon, 12f west from Mandlesar (L 
A. csii) and 43 south-west of Indore Lat 22®-8' N , Long 76®-38' E. (Th). 

Ehiljipur, which is mentioned on 1. 14, p. 19, is now the chief town of 
a feudatory state and is shown in Constable, 27 C c The correct name is 
Ehtchipur, the town of the Ehichi Chauhans. It has nothing to do with 
the Ehiljis or Elhaljis Lat 24'’-2' N., Long. E. 

VII. 23, 1 . 12. And the troops drove zigzags upto (he end of (he ditch. 

The phrase which is rendered by ' Sgzags ’ is hi 'narrow 

passages or streets of safety ’. (Text, IL 358, 1. 10). The Luricnow editor of 
the Ahharndma states that V/ is synonymous with Sabdt (Text, 
II 245, note) Stcingass defines ‘Sabat* as ‘a covered passage connect- 
ing two houses,’ but it is used by the Timurido historians for *' the covered 
ways or galleries of approach which were erected for the conduct of 
sieges”. There is an elaborate description of these * Sabat’ in the T. A.’s 
account of the siege of Chitor (282 L 13=B D. V. 826) which P. (1. 257, 
L 6 1 f.=Brigg8’ Tr. H. 230) has copied almost word for word. See also 
Budauni, IL 103, Tr. 106 and note) and Irvme, A. L M. 278. 
yn. 23, 1 4 from foot The eldest son of Ibrahim ‘Add Khan by the 

daughter of Kutbud-Mutk, 

The word in the onginal is (I. i 160, 1, 6), which means * sister ’ 
not ‘ daughter ’. 

Vll.25, I, 14. Taaes amounting to nearly sevens lacs of rupees uiere 
remitted by the revenue officers— a sum amomding to 
nearly eighty Krors of dams, and amounting to one' 
elextenth part of (he whole revenue. 

This IS pot the meaning. What 'Abdu-l-^amid really says is that the 
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total Jama [Land Hevenue] of the Empire was 880 Krm's of Bams, i.e. 
about 22 Kroi's of Eupees. Lands yielding about one-eleventh of this 
amount, i.e SO Krors of Dams or Two Krors of Eupees were EMliqa, i. e. 
managed directly by the Imperial officers appointed by the Diwdn-Viedrai. 
The remissions made in consideration of the famine, out of this Khdlisa 
revenue of two Krors, amounted to seventy laks of rupees or about 28.6 
per cent, of the total As the rest of the ^ had been assigned to Mansab- 
dars as those lands were managed by them and as the remissions 
granted by them were not known to him, he leaves it to his readers to 
imagine what they must have amounted to. j i oU* J 

ju3b dlU* ^ (Text, Li. 364, 11. 3-7). 

VII. 25, L 10 from foot. Sipahddr Khan, after obtaining possession of 

the fort of Taltam laid siege to 

Situnda 

* Sithnda ’ is 50 miles north-east of Aurangabad and is in Lat. 20'’-32' 
N., Long. 76°-20' E. Constable, 31 0 a. ‘ Taltam * cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. The diacritical points or the letters seem to have been jumbled 
together. It is mentioned along with Situnda in the A.N. also (IIL 766 ; 
Tr. m. 1131) in the chronicle of the 43rd year and said to bo one of the 
choice forts of Berar. {Ibid, 762=Tr. 1139) This descnption seems to 
apply to (A Basim, but the latter is mentioned as ‘ Basim’ elsewhere. 

VII. 26, 1. 8 from foot Sockets, mortars, stones and grenades, 

j >. iS'^ j 3 (I. i. 376, 1. f f .). “ Eockets, musket- 

bullets, hand-grenades, stones, and leather-bags filled with gunpowder.” 
The must have been sacks or bags like those used by Bhistis, 

filled with gunpowder with a fuse attached to them. 

VII. 29, 1. 6. Encamped near tlw rivet' Ndhnurd. 

is an error for ‘ Bhunra’, ‘ Bhimra’, i. e the ‘ Bhima \ See 
note 54 infra. ‘ Nauraspur ’ was a village near Bijapur, founded by Ibra- 
him *Adil Shah who had assumed the pen-name ‘ Nauras 

MuUa Muhammad is styled ‘ Lahori ’ (1. 22), but his correct * Nisba * 
was Lari, as Khwafi Khw calls him. (1. 464, 1. 5). He was a Nawdyat and 
came like the renowned 'Abdur-Eazzacj Lari from Lsr in Persia and not 
from L^or. He is mentioned as Lari by Jahangir also, (T. J, 385, last 
Hne, Tr. H, 296). The ‘A. also reads * Lari * (1. 470, 1 12). 

VII. 32, 1. 18. And he resolved to put an end to them if ever he ascend- 
ed the (hroTie, that the coinage might always bear the 
stamp of the glot'toue dynasty and the pulpit might be 
graced with tts Khutba. 

The clauses in this sentence do not hold together and the inconse- 
quence is manifest. The correct rendering is this : “ And with the most 
pious intentions, he took a vow that when the faces of cmns should be 
edited by the stamp of hie own name and the dignity of the pulpit en- 
hanced by the recitation of his own titles in the Khutba, [f. e. when he 
became, at some time in the future, the ruler of the Kingdom], ho would 
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extirpate the misobief created by these misbelievers.*' . . j 

jc^ j >* j Oiji jij fJj-* cx} itJJ ^ <*11 (n*^’ 

Jl jL» ^l^ly yij £. : i »U Sjatn 

a.T .xT j. (Text, I. i 436, L 8) 

VII, 32, last line, MaJchsusabad. 

This is the old name of Marshidabad. ‘ Maqsndabad * is another form 
which occtcrs in Tieffenthaler, who says that it was founded by Akbar 
Tavernier speaks of it as ‘Madeson Bazar* (Travels, I 132). Blochmann 
says that the name was derived from Makhsns Khan who served in Bengal 
and Bibar under Akbar and whose brother S'aid Khan was at one time 
Ghivemor of Bengal, g. o. A N HI. 42=Tr. 62 (J A. S. B. 1878 (LXII), 
p. 218 note; Jin, Tr. I. 888. See also Riydztt-a-Salatin, Tr.28). Maqsud 
was the son of Makhsns Elhan Murshidabad gets its name from Mnrshid 
Qnli Khan, who was governor of Bengal and moved the seat of government 
to it in 1704 A.O. 

VII. 33, 1 . 10 When the flotilla arrived at Mdhana, which is a dahna of 
the Httgli. 

Dowson questions the correctness of the readmg ‘ dahna * and asks if 
it is not the Bengali ‘dahra* which means ‘lake* But is quite nght 
and means in Persian * mouth, opening, entrance*. ‘ Mohana ’ was, probably, 
the name by whidi one of the mouths of the Hugli was known and it is 
derived from the vernacular word Muifli, Sans. MitJeh^ mouth Thornton 
says that “Bldjelee was mtuated on the right or western shore of one of 
the entrances to the Hoogly, called the Inner C&annel,and at the mouth of 
a small nver falling into it.” According to the L & also, Hijh was an old 
village in Midnapore district at the mouth of the Basiilpur river, which 
has been now washed away (Kill 116). Hijili was a place of importance 
at this time, as cargoes were landed here for transport up the Hugh. It 
lay at some distance south-west of Hugli town and about 48 miles south- 
west of Oalcutta. (Poster’s note to B. T. I 26) ‘Entrance to 

the hilly region ’and " mouth of a mountain pass” occur in theM 

‘1, (44, 1. 12 and 46, 1 3) As regards ‘ Muhna*, Alberum says that the 
mouths of the Indus were known in his day as the * Small Mutiha * and the 
‘Great Munha.* (Indioa, Tr Sachau, L 208 and Note at Ibtd U 320). The 
‘A. 9 . says that “ the mouth oi the Khor of Hugli is known as 
Mohana” (I 498, 1 3) and speaks of ‘ blocking it up ’ (I 502,1 14). 

VII. 34, U 3 from foot Out of the sixty-four Im'ge dingas, flfty seoen 

ghrabs and Uoo hundred jahyas, one ghrah and 
im jaliyas escaped. 

‘ DingB,*i8 the BengaU ‘Dingi’ or ‘ Dongi *, which is from the Sanskrit, 
"Drona a trough The word seems to be used here, not in the usual sense of 
a small skifE or boat, but for a large vessel employed in war ‘Ghrab’ is the 
patent of the Anglo-Indian * Ghrab’, a" kind of vessel, which is frequently 
mentioned in the sea and river fights in India from the arrival of the 
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Portugneae to the end of the 18tK. Century.” (H. J. 391) It is described as 
“ a square-rigged Arab vessel with two or three masts and a sharp or pro- 
jecting prow, but no bowsprit Morier explains this absence of a bow- 
sprit by sayingt hat the Arabs know how “ to extend the timbert of a 
ship until they connect themselves into a prow, but they have not yet 
attained the art of forming timber fit to construct hows.” (Journey to 
Persia, Ed. 1812, p. 8). Both names are derived from the Arab Cfhurab, a 
raven. Compare the English ‘Corvette,* from the Latin Corvtts, a crow. 
Like the Corvette, the OJurab also was used in naval warfare and in Mir 
Juinla’s invasion of Assam, each ghrah carried fourteen guns and fifty 
or sixty fighting men and was towed by four Kosdhs or lighter vessels 
propelled by oars. (Qait, History of Assam, 1^). The ‘ Jaliya ’is another 
form of our * Glalley the hard ‘ g * having been replaced by the soft one 
in Arabic. tYule, H. J. 362). 

VII. 35, 7. 6 from foot. Gommandant of the fort of Along, lohich is near 

to Galna. 

Here also the right reading and the place meant is Laling. See note 
on p. 10, 1. 16, ante. The text reads (I. i. 442, 1. 13), At 462 infra, 
‘Galna’ is said to be seventy Kos from Aurangabad, which is correct. 

VII. 36, 7. 6. Bhagirat Bhil, ...relying on the sti'ength of his fort of 
KhataJchAri, had refused obedience. 

Doweon says that this is ‘ Kuntherkhera’ on the Kali Sind, about 
thirty miles north of Ujjain, which is shown on Malcolm’s Map of Central 
India. But the place meant seems to be ‘Khatakhen’, or ‘Khanatoodi’ which 
IS mentioned in the ^Jlamgirnama also (474, 615). It is stated there that 
when Chakrasen the Bhil Zamindar of KhaHakheri, rebelled in 1660 A.C., 
Bhagwant Singh H^a was sent against him and captured his stronghold. 
Chakrasen’s contumacy is said to have made it necessary for another puni- 
tive expedition to be despatched against him in 1677 also. (Sarkar, H. A., 
IIL 24-25). See also Hind Rajasthan, 729. The place is now in the State of 
Kotah and lies about 16 miles north of R^garh (Biaora),'‘g[. v. Constable, 
27 C d. The Zemindar of ‘ Kanur *, who is said to have interceded for 
Chakrasen (1. 12) was, most probably, the chief of Gannhr or Gannurgarh. 
which lies thirteen miles north-west of Hoshangabad and 30 south-east of 
Bbop^ (Th). There is a ‘ Khatkhari ’ m Rewa or Baghelkhand also, about 
83 miles ^uth-west of Allahabad (Constable, 28 B c), but it cannot be 
the place meant, as it is not in Malwa. 

VII 37, 7. 11 from foot. When KhanKhandn who was at Zafarnagai't 

was infoi'med of these proceedings. 

Zafa^gar is now called ‘ Jafarabad ’ [Zafarabad] and is m Auranga- 
bad district, ^aidarabad State. Its old name was Tamarni Sundar, Raja 
Bikramsjit, cantoned here during the rainy season of 1026 EL and gave the 
^ntonment the name of ‘ Zafamagar.’ See my article in the Num Suppl. 

J. A. S B. (1920), pp. 240-249, where the evidence for 
t e idenuflcation is set out, Jafarabad is marked in Constable, 31 D a. 



VII, 65, 1, 12 b'^dshIh kIma 

VH 47, I 7. [Jajhar Singh] attacked Bim Narayan, Zamindar of 
Oarha, 

BeoUt Pern Naiaynn, t e Prcm Narayan He belonged to the 
old Qond dynasty of Gadha-Mandla (Sleeman, Djstory of the Qarbn Mand- 
la Bajas in J.A. S B 1837, 71 p 631 sq) ‘Bhindcr" (last line), is m 
Jhansi district, about 25 miles north-east of Jbfinsi town. Constable,27 1) c 
VIL 52, I 10. Chamargonda and Ashtt near to AJimadnagar 

There are several places called ishti Tins must be the one in 
Naldrug district, Haidarabad State It lies a few miles soutu-east of 
Ahmadnagar and north-east of Chamargonda m Lat lS°-oO' N , Long 
TB^-IS' E Chamargonda is batter known as Shrigonda. Constable, 31 Gb 
It has been mentioned at 66 tnfra and was the native place of Shahn, 
i. e. Shahji, the father of Shivaji (M U II 25, 1 2 f. f.). 

VII, 63, I 6 from foot Surrender of the hill forts of Anjardi, Kdnjna 

and Manana, Rola, Jola, Ahiinat, Kol, Biisrh, 
AchXdgar . . . Conquest of the fort of the 

Bajd ofBir . . . Surrender of Dhnrdb 

Many of these toponyms are spelt incorrectly and all of them are 
more or less obsouro ‘Anjarai’ is, correctly, ‘Indirai’ or ‘Indrngin’, 
which lies about four miles north-west of Chandor, on the Koura Pass 
It is 4526 feet above sea-level (B. Q. XVT (Nasik), 445). * Kanchan- 
Mancfaan' or ‘Haehna^ is about miles vest of another foit in the 
some district, named Holedhair and aboat ten miles west of Chandor 
(iitd, 446). ‘Kola-Jola’ is ‘Eavalya-Jdval>a’, anotherof the hill forts on 
the Chandor Range There are two peaks to the east of Markmda, which 
jut out, ' Ravalya ’ on the west and ‘Javalja’on the east of a hill, fif- 
teen miles north-east of Dindori. {Ibid, 642 and 411). ‘ Ahunat Bede, 

* Ahvant' or ‘Ahivant* — •* Serpent-fort^ — is also on the Chandor range, fif- 
teen milesn orth of Dindon (Jb 415). ' Kol ’ is Koledhair, about seven miles 
north-west of Chandor and four miles north-nest of Rijdhair (lb 449) 

‘ Busra ’ must be ‘ Bhuragadh \ about two miles north-west of Rgmsej (/b 
641). ‘ Achlagar’ is the westernmost foit in the Chandor range and lies 
about twenty miles north of Dindon. (7b 414) The ‘foit of the Raji 
of Bir ^ is an error for “ the fort of * Rajdhair ” Khwgfi Khan calls it ‘ E Ii- 
dhir ’ {I 624, 1. 1). It hes about fourteen miles south-west of Ch.alisgaon 
town (B. Q , Khandesh, XII, 467) It is called ‘ Dhir ’ oi ‘ Dchcra 'jilso, (7b 
439), and is spoken of in the M. U as ‘Rajdhar* (I 209) Lasll}', Dhar.ib 
IS ‘ Dhodap’, fifteen miles north-west of Chandor on the highest hill m 
the Chandoi lange (B G (Nasib), XVI 432) 

VII 55, I 12 Capture ofSaradhun, Dharastyitn, Kanli six Kos from 
Sholapur and the toicn of Deogaon 

‘Dharasiynn ’ oi ‘ Dharasco which is 50 miles north-cast of Shola- 
pnr, is now known as Osmivnabad and is in Kalding aisliict, llaidai.'bad 
State (I.GXIX, 276) Constable, 81 Db ‘Saradhun' (1.11) is Thornton's 
‘Sheradonc,’ 172 miles W. N W of Haidarabad and 60 noith of 
60 


\ 
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Sholapnr. Lat, 18°'31^ N ; Long. B. Constable, 31 D b ‘ Kanti * is 

‘ Kati, ’ which lies about twenty miles north-east of Sholapnr an6 is also m 
Haidarabad State Constable, 31 0 c. 

VII. 56, 1. 7. 8ahu teas ahout to proceed by toay of Pdrganw to 
Parenda. 

This must be ‘ Pargaon ’ in Ahmadnagar district, 4 miles north of 
Ohamargonda, which is mentioned on line 12 

Mahuli (L 6) is in North Konkan, about 60 miles north-east of Bom- 
bay. (B. G XV. 219). 

VII. 57, 1. 8 Capture . of the foi'ts of Anki and Tanki, etc 

‘Ankai-Tankai’ are two forts in Nasik district, about six miles north 
of Teola and near the Manmad and Ahmadnagar road. They stand about 
8200 feet above the sea and are now included m the Chandor taluka 
of Nasik district (B G. XVI 419 , 1. G XVH. 199) Constable, 31 C a. 

‘ Alka Palka ’ (1. 9) are two unfortified hills to the west of Ankai 
Tankai and divided from them by the road and Railway, They are so 
close to Ankai Tankai, that, according to one local authority, they are 
said to be identical with them. (B.G. 420 note) 

VII. 59, I 4. When Tie reached the Khorandt, he was detained on its 
banks. 

An error for the Qhod^nadt, the name of a river as well as of a town 
on its hanks, which is m the Sirur taluka of Poona district, (I. G XII. 282). 
Constable, 81 C b. ‘ Gondhana ’ (1. 9) must be ‘ Kondna \ the old name of 
‘ Sinhagadh ’, about 12 miles from Poona. Constable, 81 B b ‘ Nurand’ is 
a mistake for the ‘ Niranadi ’ Tringalwadi (1 6 f.f.) lies 12 miles south of 
Nasik (B. G. XVI. 439, 660). 

VII. 60, 1 12 from foot Forts of Harts, Judhan, Jtind and Hardrd 

tuere delivered over to Khan Zamdn. 

Dowson says ‘ Haris ’ is Hanshchandragarh, which is 66 miles north 
of Poona, and not far from Shivner, the hill fort of the town of Juner, 
(E B. VIII, Index, p. xxxix) But it must be Harisb, four miles south of 
Trimbak, which is mentioned just before it (B G. Nasik, XVI 439). 

‘ Jund ’ must be Chawand. Judhan is, really, Jalodhan, sixteen miles from 
Juner 

VII. 60, 1. 7 from foot Khan Daurdn takes possession of the forts of 

Kataljahr and Jshta and storms the fort of 
Nagpur. 

Kelchahr » in the 'Amal-t-Salth (II. 218, 1. 8) and M. U. (I 765). 
Kataljahr ’is a miswriting of ‘ KheljhaT* or ‘Xel 3 har’,[Kelznrin Thorn- 
ton], now in Wardha district. It hes 26 miles south-west of Nagpur. Con- 
stable, 82 A a Ashta is in Seoni district. Central Provin ces Constable, 32 Aa. 
Khelahar and Ashta are both mentioned in the lin. (Tr II. 233) One of 
them was a Mahal in Sarkar Paunar, and the other in Sarlcdr Kherla of 
the same Suba,viz. Berar. Sir J. Sarkar reads the name as ‘ Katanjhiri ’ or 
Katanjhar,’ but does not say where it is to be found (H. A , 1. 49, V 404), 
yil. 62, 1. 14 He marchid by the difficult route of Karchorbarh 
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ni 67, ). a 

in the *Ama.l-i <^aZi//(II 254-, 1.9) TKis ‘Karchn-barh’ is aniraagi- 
naiy toponym like * Kant-barahi ’ and ‘ Nakhacbnuhgarhi *, q v my N’otes 
o^in 261, 1 8 and 318, 1 1. What ‘Abdul Hamid really says is *1 j j\ 

V. (I n 282, 1 5) “He entered the countrj by marching 
along the ronto IhrongK KarcHia.’* In a sabsoqncnt passage, ha says 
that there arc two passes into Little Tibet, namely, ‘ Karch * and ' Lar *. 
(I. ii. 2SG-7) Tlic pass is called Karaj ’ or ‘ ECarj ’ in the corresponding 
passage of the LI U also (II 758, 1 3). means ‘ to travel, walk, 

wander’ and signifies “ travelling, marching along or traversmg 

n road ’’ ‘Karcha ’ is the * Keilse ’ of Constable, 23 B a Mirza Haidar 
Dnghlat tells ns that after invading Kashmir in 939 A.H.,he returned by 
the same route by which he had entered it, namely, throngh Lar When 
ho reached the frontiers of [Little] Tibet (Balti), the inhabitants of * Karsa,’ 
a valley exceedingly daik, narrow and steep, offered resistance and had to 
bo attacked and killed (Tor Hash ^r 482) Mr Ney Elias says that this 
IS Kertse or Kartse, a village between ‘Kargil’ and ‘Sum ’ Bnt he 
thinks it also possible that ‘ Kalsa ’ or ‘ Kalsi another village on the Indus 
on the mam road to Ladnk andnear the foot of an extraor linanly deep 
and narrow gorge, may bo meant {Ibid, note), Lar is another name of the 
Sind liver of Kashmir, which flows from the Z031 La Pass towards the 
Jailam The ‘ Pass of Lir ’ must bo the Zoji Li Pass {Ibid, 423 Note). 

‘ Sbakar ’ (1 20) is ‘ Shigar,’ which lies a few miles north of Sbardo or 
Iskardo in Baltistnn Constable, 23 A c Mirza Haidar says that it was 
the capital of all Balti {Loc cit 422) 

VII. 65, ?. 1. JiebelUon in Kuch-fJajit 

Khch-Ha]o corresponded to the modem districts of Goalpara and 
Lower Assam The second half of the name is derived from Hajo, a village 
in Kamarupa district, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, fifteen 
miles from Gauhati Sosang (I 15) lies east of the Brahraapntia, between 
the Koribari and Garo hills (Blochmann, J A S B XLI. (1872) 60, 63, note). 
‘Kohhatah’ (1. 6 f f ) is an enoi for ‘Ganhiti ’ ‘Utarkol’ is the land 
which lies on the north or loft bank of the Brahmaputra It stretches 
from Gauhati to the homo of the Mishmi and Min tnbes ‘Kol’ is the 
Sanskrit Kula, the bank of a nver (J.B O.B S Vol I 1915, p. 182) 

Vll 66, 1. 9 from foot. Submission of Manik Eai, the Mag Edja of 

Chatgam, 

The name is really Matah Rai He “ held Chatgam (Chittagong) on 
behalf of the Raja of Arakin, but having quarrelled with hu master, 
sought the protection of the Mughals and made over the district to the 

Subadir of Bengal (I G. X 308) m ■, .. 

VII, 67, I 9 Sangi Bamkhal, (he holder of'Oreat Tibet had seised 

upon Btirag tn Little Tibet, 

‘ Bamkhal ’ is an error by transposition oJ^ the nuqtas, for ' Namgyal’, 
which means ' King ’ and is the family title of .all the rulers of Great Tibet 
or Ladakh, Cunningham calls him ‘Singg6 Namgyal’ and says that aQ' 
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cording to the local chronicle, he ruled from about 1620 to 1670 A. C. 
(Ladak, 318 note, and 324). Tho Jesuit Hippolito Desideri, who passed 
through Tibet in 1714 A. 0, states that the name of the then ruler or 
Ghiampo [recte, Gyalpo] was Nyima Nanjal {Rede, Nyima Namgyal), son 
of Dilik Nanjal [Delek Namgyal]. (Raverty, N. A. 294 Note). The rulers 
of Sikkim also are still called ‘Namgyal’ and that word always consti- 
tutes an integral part of their title (J A. S. B 1904, pp. 85, 88). 

‘ Btffag’ or ‘ Purik’ was one of the chief towns of Balti. {Tar. Rash. 
Tr. 16,410. 442) 

VII. 69, 1. 5. Surrender of Taragarh. 

The fort of Tdragarh lies on the bank of the Chakki river, 110 miles 
N. B. by E of Labor (Th.) and about 16 miles south-west of Ohamba. 

Palamau (I. 10) is now in Loharddga, Chutia Nagpur. The town is 
about 146 miles south-west of Patna Constable, 28 D d. 

VII. 76, Z. 6. Nazar Muhammad Khan who had stood fast at 

Ntlchtragh. 

Recte, ‘ Pul-i-Chiragh ’, " The Bridge of the Lamp”, which lies below 
Garza wan, west of Balkh It stands at tho mouth of a triple-bridged defile. 
The name is also written jStZ-chiragh, as ‘ Bil * signifies * Pass ’ or ‘ Gate.’ 
But * Nilchiragh’ is certainly wrong. Tho ‘ Chirdgh ’ or Lamp is placed at 
the shrine of a Saint, just at tho entrance of the defile. (Grodekoff, Bide 
to Herat, Tr Marvin, 103 apud B N Tr. 69 note) Sir Thomas Holdich 
says that ‘ Pul-Ohiragh or Bilchiragh’ is about 25 miles south-east of Mai- 
mana, which lies half way between Balkh and Herat (G.I. 251). Maimana 
is in Lat. 36° N , Long. 66° B. ‘ Belchirag ’ is shown m Constable, 22 A c. 
VII 79, 1 7. [Rustam Khan wrote that he was] proceeding towards 
Kabul [from Maimana] by tuiy of San-charik. 

It is the ‘ Sang'Charak’ of modem maps and is shown m Constable, 
22 B b, as lying south-south-west of Balkh See also Holdich, G. I. 259. 
Abu-1-Pazl states that it was also knovsm as the ‘ Chul-i-Zardak’, i.e the 
Brown (or Yellowish) Desert (A N II 124=Tr. 191). ‘ Andkhod ’ is Con- 
stable’s Andkhui, 22 A b. It lies in Lat. 37° N., Long. 65° B. 

VII. 80, I, 9 from foot. Nazar Bahadur Khan, Kheshjt Ratan son of 

Mahesh Das, and others charged them, 

‘ Kheshji Ratan ’ is an impossible name for a Hindu. The comma 
should be placed after Kheshgi which was the name of the 

Afghan tribe to which Nazi Bahadur Khan belonged (M. U, lU, 777, 
1. 14) The Kheshgis were famous for their piety and integrity and were 
settled round about Labor and Kasur {Tbtd, III. 818, 1. 6). 

Ghori (1. 8 f f ) is the Kala [Qil'a] Ghori of Constable, 22 0 c. It is in 
Lat. 36°-0' N., Long. 68°-30' E. 

yil. 81, Z 13 from foot After him should come the royal treasui'e, 

Kdrkhana [Wardrobe] and artillery. 

The Karkhanas ’ did not comprise the ‘ wardrobe ’ only. It was a 
general term for tho numerous State establishment s, factories and work- 
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sKops which accompaniecl armiea on tKe march and the Emperor himself 
on his progresses. There is a lengthy account of the most important of 
them in the ITirst and Second Books of the 2.\n Shams-i-Siraj also 
mentions tho thirty-six KarManas of Firuz Tughlaq (Text, 337; E D 
ni 356). See also the T. A . (318, 11 8-9 , E D V 374). 

VII 89, 1 11 It teas commanded that the army should hasten to 
Kabul, via Bangash-t-Bald and Banga^ t-Pdyin, as 
they icere the shortest routes 

Bangash-i-j5ditt or Upper Bangash, is what is no wcalled Kurram 
Bangash-i-Pflt/tn, Lower Bangash, is Kohat. (I (31 XVI 49) See also 95 
infra, where Kohat is mentioned m this connection 

‘ Saz Khan Baligh ’ is an impossible name The *Amal-i-Salth calls 
him * Sarii Khan [Uzheft]* (III 78, 1 12) and so also Kh Kh (I 655, L 1) 
VII 90, I 10 Top of the hill of GhthahZtnah {forty steps), whence 
guns could be fired 

“The Koh-i"Chihal-zinah is a rocky spur . . . which overlooks Qanda- 
har from the east It is so called because Babar Badshah had a 

platform made and a seat placed there for his own recreation and forty 
steps had to bo cut into the rock to reach it ” (Raverty N A 26 Note) 
It is about a mile from the citadel and commands both the citadel and the 
city 

VII. 98, 1. 2 from foot He [Shah Jahdn] quitted Kashmir and set 

out for the capital by way of ShahabM 

This Shdhabad is the place so called which is situated m-a narrow 
•valley bounded on the south-west by the Panjdl or Pass of Bainhal Lat 
33°-32' N , Long 75°-16' E. (Th ) Constable, 25 A a 
VII 103, I 14 from foot When the loorld-siAduing banners were 

planted at Khalilpur. 

This town is in Gurgaon district, Punjab. Constable, 27 C a. It is 
now a Railway Station, about 26 miles south of Gurgaon and 7 north of 
Rewan. 

VII. lOS, Z 3 from foot [The Bdjd of Sirmur teas invested] with the 

title of Bdja SabhSik Pr alias 

Beote, Sobhag [Subhagya] 'Prakash' ‘Prakash’ forms even now a 
part of the style and titles of the Eajas of Sirmur. Several letters 
addressed by Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur to Shah Jahan’s favourite 
daughter, Jahanara Begam and her rephes have been pubhshed by Mr. 
n A Rose in the J. A. S. B 1911, pp 449-458. 

VII 106, Z 3 From the beginning of the month of Isfandidr. 

This spelhng of tho name of the 12th month of the Tazdajardi, as well 
as the Ilahi year, is found m many competent Musalman wnters, but it is 
not quite correct ‘Isfandiar,’ which was the name of the son of King 
Gushtasp [or Vishtaspa] and ‘ Isfandarmad,’ or ‘ Isfandamug,’ tho desig- 
nation of the month, are entirely disEmct words, which have no real con- 
nection with each other. ‘ Isfandiar ” is the Modem Persian form of the 
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Avestaic Spento-daia, meaning ‘ Given by [Spenta-Mainyush] the Good 
Spirit or Angel.’ ‘ Isfandarmad ’ is Neo-Persian for the Avestaic Spenta- 
Jrmdiit, the ‘ Good irmaiti,’ [lit. ‘ the Good Humility’], one of the seven 
Ameshaspentas The error is repeated on 115 and 241 post. 

Mr. Beveridge always transliterates the name of the sixth Ilahi 
month as Shahryur (A. N. Tr HI 1159, 1266), and Mr. Vincent Smith 
has followed him But the correct form must be ' Shahrimr ’, as it stands 
for the Avestaic ‘ Khshthraoutriya ’ (Pahlaiu, ‘ Shatrouar’), and the Zo- 
roastrians in India as well as Persia pronounce it always in that way. 

VII 106, I 21. He \Khalilu-lld[ laid the foundations of a field-voork 
close to Kilaghar tn the Dun, lying outside of Sri- 
nagar 

‘Kilaghar’ is ‘Kaulagarh’ near Dehra. Sahijpur (1. 107, 1 8) and 
Basantpur (107, 1. 4) were parganas in the Eastern Dun belonging to 
Garhwal. (E T. Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the 
N. W. P. II. 668 Note) 

VII 117, Z 23 [Mir Jumla] presented 3000 Ibi'ahtmts as Ntsar. 

The Ibrahimt was a gold coin of low matt, worth between two and 
three rupees Abnl-Fazl says that it was, equal to 40 Kabirs and 14 
Kabirs were valued at one Akbari rupee The Ibrahimi was thus rated 
at about 2S rupees 

V'll. 117, Z 25. [Mir Jumla received] a jewelled iutvsh and dagger. 

According to the Dictionaries, is ‘ the odge of a garment, plain or 
sewed, but not f tinged ’ It also signifies a ‘ waving ringlet, a tuft of 
braided or curled hair ’ (Rich ) But here it is used for the “ hanging end * 
of a turban These ends were made of gold and silk brocade and were 
made as ornamental and costly as possible by the adventitious aid of 
3ewelry.” (Irvine, Later Maghals, I 260 n) Jahangir speaks of a '> 
a Tarrdh or Aigrette of pearls Aurangzeb sent to Prince Muham- 
mad Mu'azzam and Prince Muhammad ‘Azam in 1087 and 1090 H a 
jk\y. • a Tarrah with a cluster of jewels’ and & j* * a 

Tarrah inlaid with gems,’ worth nine and twenty-five thousand rupees 
respectively. (M ‘1. 161, 1 4, 173, 1 6). 

VII. 119, Z 3 from foot. ‘^d»Z Khan had hid adieu to eccistence 

and hts servants had constituted Majhul 
Illahi his successor, who professed to he his 
offspring 

“ Majhhl Illahi ” [\^ is not a proper name or the title of ‘Adil 
Khan’s successor, but a phrase signifying * a person of whom nothmg is 
known, an utterly obscure individual, a nobody, a pretender ’ This obscure 
individual was ‘iji ‘Adil Shah II. Fryer, Manued, Tavernier (1. 183) and 
Bernier (Bd Constable, 197) speak of him as an adopted child. The 
Basatin-i-Salatin, a provincial history of Bijapur, represents him as the 
son of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah by a lady in the harem and adopted as her 
own by the f avourit e Sultana, who waa the sister of the king of Qolkonda 
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nndknojvn as fho ‘ Badi Sihoba *. ‘Alt was about 18 years old at this time, 
in IG.'iG A C Intlio 0. II I (IV. 209), Sir Richard Bara states that “sorao 
people doubted ‘Ah ‘Adil Shah’s right to succeed, Ihongh the matter was 
uncertain,” wliilo Sii WoJsclcy Haig, on another page of the same volame 
(IV. 271), stigmatises the allegation of his spurious birth as a ‘slander ’ 
invented by the Mughals, ‘for which there is not a scrap of evidence’ 
Tlio fact that several conlcraporni'y European travellers also speak of 
him only as ‘ on adopted child ’, may indicate that there jcerc sorao reasons 
for doubting his paienlage See al'^o Sarkiir (H A., I 286-6) 

VII. 122, I 13 The >^h('ih of Persia had revived upon this evil enter- 
pme tn that infatuation, tchich arises fiom youth 
and inca pa lence 

Shah ‘Abbas II had come to the throne on the 20th Safar of 1052 H. 
1612 A C at the age of ton and ivas at this time (1059 H) only seventeen 
years old lie died in 1077 II (Lane Poole, Muhammadan Dynasties, 269, 
Oliver in J A. S B (LVD. 1887, p 48 note) 
vVII 123, 7 2 'AmaPi Salih 

As so little is known .ibout Muhammad Salih Kamba,it may be worth 
while to point out a fact which has been overlooked, not only by Dowson, 
but by Ricu, Dr Yazdani his Editor and others The 'Madsir-t-lUaingiri ’ 
states that in consequence of the death of the Sadi, Sliorif Khan, on 12th 
Shawwdl 1093 II , Shaikh Makhdum Munshi was appointed Chief Sadr and 
Muhammad Silih Kambu, his peshdast or assistant (222, 1 16) 

Another point which is not undcscning of i.otico is that the title of 
this work is allusive and also amphibological ‘AwaZ *-6n7r7/ may mean 
“The History of a BencDccnt Reign, Regime or Evorciso of Authority.” 
But it may be .ilso understood as the “ Woik, Pcitormance or Book com- 
posed by Sdlih ” 

Similai allusions in the titles of books to the names of the authors 
or of their patrons arc found in the TTahihu-S'Siijar (E D IV 154), 
Jiauzatu-t-Tahirin (VI 195), AhsanU't-taicarihh {Ibid, 201), Subh-t-Sadiq 
(VI 4ij3j, Burhdnu-l-Futuh (VIII 26) and many others 
VII. 126, 7. 8 This strong fortress [Bidar] teas thus taken tn ticenty- 
seven days 

There is a difficulty here This author says that Aurangzeb was join- 
ed by Mu'arram Khnn on l2th Rab‘i II . reached Chandor fourteen dajs 
later, sat down before Bidar the very next day, »c on 27th Rab‘i II. that 
the general assault was delivered on the 23rd of Jumfidi II (125 ante) and 
that the fortress capitulated on tho day following The period must be, 
not twenty-seven days, but one month and twenty-seven days, if 27th 
Jumadi II. is correct If ' twenty-soven days’ is right, Jumadi II. must 
bo wrong and an oiior for Jumadi I Sir Jadunath Sarkar states that 
Aurang/cb left Aurangabad on 18th January 1657 and reached Bidar 
after a march of one lunar month and fourteen days on 28th Februaryt 
as ho ivas encumbered with siegc-guns and heavy artillery. He points out 
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that Mohammad Salih has left out the month, so as to make it only 
fourteen days. This is the source of the apparent inconsistency and it 
would seem that the fort was taken in only 27 days. (H A., I. 264r8). 

VII. 135, ? 8 from foot Bahrain Ahiya had revolted in 

Multan and put 'Alt ATchti to death 

Both these anecdotes of Muhammad Tughlaq have been borrowed by 
this compiler from the history of Budauni (Text, I. 227, Tr. I. 304), who 
has copied them from the TariJch-i-MuMrak Shahi (Text, 99*100). But 
both these authors give the sobriquet of this ‘Ali’, not as ‘Akhti,’ but as 
‘Khitati * i e. cahgraphist. See also Hajji DabTr (Z. W. 863, last 
line). The name of the saint who interceded for the people of Multan was 
not ‘ Shaikhu-l-Hakk but Ruknu-d-dln Quraishi. (B. I. 227, 239 , Tr. 
304, 318). He was the grandson of the Shaikh BaTmu-l-Hayg^ wa ad-din 
Zakariya Quraishi of Multan. 

VII. 140, 1. 8 Ka&im Khan. 

The person meant is Qwim Khan-i-Juwaini, a Sayyid of noble birth 
who was the husband of Nur Jahan’s sister, Manija Begam. He was 
in charge of the government of the Punjab (T. J. Tr. II. 2 and 182) and 
took leave of Jahangir, when the Emperor was returning from Kashmir, 
(T.J. 442-3 , Tr, n, 228, 230). He was the man who afterwards took Hugli 
from the Portuguesa. See 31-35 ante. 

VII, 142, 1. 2. KMnJahan Lody was pursued by Raja Bahadur. 

This whole extract from the Tdrilch-t-Mufazzali contains so many 
inaccuracies and errors that one is compelled to pronounce it a compila- 
tion of little value. ‘ Baja Bahadur ’is an error for ‘ Baza Bahadur’, who 
was a Musolman and not a Hindu. The youthful grandson of Khan Jahan 
Lody was called, not Ismat Khan, but 'Azmat Khan. {Bad. Nam. L i. 278). 
The Peacock throne is said by the contemporary official chronicler, 
‘ Abdul-l-Hamid, to have cost only one Kror of Rupees and not nine Kroi's, 
ntne lacs and one thousand rupees (See ante p. 46). * Mudabbir Khan ’ 
(142, 1 20) must be an error for Muzafar Khan, son of Khwaja Abu-1- 
Hasan, g v. 8, 26, 73, 74 ante Nadira Begam, the wife of Dara Shukoh, was 
the daughter of Prince Par viz and not his grand-daughter, as stated by 
this author (144, 1. 22) The Khan-i-Khanan who took Daulatabad was 
entitled Mahcihat Khan, not Muhammad BIhan. The name of the Bdja of 
Issam was not ‘ Jai Bijai Singh* (144, 1 10), but 'Jatdhwaj Sinha*. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 128) “ Karkalu” which is said to have been 
the chief residence of the Baja (1 20) is an error for ‘ Ghargaon * {g.v. 
266 infra) The Khan-i-Khanan (Mir Jumla) is said on the last line to 
have received, among other honours, the insignia of the farmdn and the 
tugh, which is a blunder for turmn High. 

Vll 143, 1. 3 Hts Majesty [8hdh J ahdn] had been pleased to assure 
his mather-tn-law. 

canard is repeated by that inveterate gossip-monger, Manucci. 

When the said Jahangir was told that the mother of Shaistah Khan was 
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pregnant, he was very glad and he resolved that if she brought forth 
a son, He would at once assign him pay of three millions of Bnpees 
a year.” (Storia, IL 821). The author of the ilfadstrtf-M7fnard also had 
heard the tale, but he denounces li as a fable and warns his readers 
that the current report about Shayasta Khnn having been made a 
Panj-hazari on the day of his birth' is not founded in truth. He 
stresses the fact that Abu Tahb was given the title of Shayasta Elhan 
only in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, that he was given the rank 
of five hundred only at first, that he rose step by step to the mansdb of 
Panphazari, and that this grade was attained only at the accession of 
Shah Jahan. (Text, IL 691). This last fact is incontestable, as it is 
stated in the Badshahnaiiia that one of the nobles who received 
promotion very soon after Sh^ Jahan’s accession was Shayasta Khan 
and that he was raised on Ist Ra:iab, 1037 H. to Five Thousand Zat. 
Cl. i. 180, L 4 f. f.). Jahangir himself notes that Abu Tahb was promoted 
to the mansdb of 2000 Zat, only in the 18th year of his reign. (Text, 361, 
1. 11; Tr. IL 261). Moreover, os Shayasta Khan is known to have died 
in 1105 EL at the age of 91 years, (Beale, MifiSh, 288), he must have been 
bom in 1014 A. H , when Shdh Jahan himself was only a boy of fourteen 
and had not become the son-in-law of Shayasta’s mother. 

VII. 148, I 16. Lanjar Ka-an and his descendants. 

Beets, Huzanjar Khan. He was the nmth ancestor of Ohingiz Khiin, 
the fourteenth of Timur an'd the twenty-third of Abbar. (A, N. I. 67; Tr. 
1. 188. See also Miles, Tr. Shajratu-l-Atrdk, 46, 60 notes). 

VII. 160| Z. 11 from foot. Aurangzeb ordered a remission of the 

transit duties upon grain and 

tobacco, to prevent the juggling 

of which, the govet'nment officers committed 
many outrages, especially in regard to the 
eooposure of females. 

The order was issued in 1666 A. 0. Tavernier (11. 251), and Manuooi 
(IL 175), both bear witness to such harassment and speak of its leading to 
reprisals terminating in loss of life. The Governor of Surat was stabbed 
with a dagger by a Bojput in 1658. (Kb Kb. I. 678). Another Bajput ran 
amuck, killed several officials and afterwards his own wife and daughter 
in Dehli Itself. The M.‘A. also states, that the tax-gatherers “insulted 
the honour e. women) of the people.” (Text, MO, L 6 1 f.). 

VII. 168, Z. 2. The Lubibu-i-tawarikh-t-Htnd. 

Khwafi Khan makes some uncomplimentary remarics about the 
Ghromcle compiled by Bindraban, on 2M tnfra, and Muhammad Saql 
disparages his character. “ Bmdraban, the artful, sly or tncky ” (cM) 
was, be says, implicated m the correspondence and intrigues which led 
to the incarceration of Pnnee Mn'azzam and he was expelled from the 
Imperial Oamp on the 18th of Shawwdl 1097 A, H. (Text^ 298, 1. 4 f. f. , 
190 infra). 
n 
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‘AiiAMQiB nXma VII. 176, 1. 4 from foot. 


Vn 170 , 1 7* titl& of tli6 tbOi'Jc ts intBndsd to 1)0 o> chvonoQi'cinit 

tohicli ts notbhsrs stcttsd by tbs author , ths date would he 


1108 AM 

This statement most be founded on some error or miscalcolation, as 
the title given by Elliot, -J, would yield the date 1339, or 1280, 

if the last word were left out, The fact is that the real chronogram^ 
as given in all the three copies in the British Museum, is J 

the numerical value of which would be 1106, or 1100, if ‘ Biindustan * 
were spelt without a ‘ wav,’ as it actually is, in one of the Manuscripts. 
(Rieu, I 229 ; Eth^, I 0. Catalogue, No. 3B9, Col. 136) 

VII. 172, 1. 7. Plaints were so few that only one day in the weeJc, 
viz., Wednesday, teas fixed upon for the administration 
of justice, . . . and even twenty plaintiffs could not he 
found. 

A very similar asseveration is found in Manncei. He may have been 
indebted for it directly or at second-hand to the Hindu Chronicler. 
However that may he, he also assures us that “though every day, procla- 
mation was made by heat of drum that any one who had a complaint 
should present his plaint in the royal presence, months passed without a 
single complaint being heard of.” (Storia, I. 209 See also Tbxd, II, 20). 
VII. 174, 1. 8. It [the '2.lamQtrnamd\ was dedicated to Aurangzeh in 
the thirty-second year of his reign , hut on its being pre- 
senied, the Emperor forbade Us continuation 

This statement is borrowed from Morley’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Persian Manascripts m the B. I. Company’s Library, p. 125, but its 
correctness is dubious, as the death of the author, Muhammad Kazim in 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign or 1092 A. H., is recorded in the 
Tarikh-t-Mufiammadi (Rieu, III 1083 , Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, 
VII. 85) Moreover, we know that Aurangzeh had promulgated a mandate 
against the compilation of chromcles, some years before the 32nd year of 
his reign (2S2 infra), and it is not likely that any author would have 
had the hardihood to present to him a work written in flagrant defiance 
of those commands. Little or nothing is known of the author himself. 
Muhammad Saqi states in his chronicle of the XXIst year (1088 A.H.) 
that Muhammad Kazim, the writer of the ‘Alamgirnama iriy 

yrendaroghaofthe t.e Selling and Purchasing Department. 

(163,l.Cf. f.). T 


VII. 176, Z. 4 from foot. And it will contain an account of the under- 

takings and conquests achieved by Ets 
Majesty during the period of eighteen years. 
This a^rtion is manifestly wrong, as the 'Ilamglrnama' contains 
only the history of the first ten years of the reign. This Chronicle 
was wn^tten in imitation and upon the model of Amina-i-Qazvini’s 

S&leh and it was intended, like it, to record the 
e irst Decade only, each Decade occupying a volume by 
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itself A reference to the text shows that the error is due to [every 
ten] having been misread as [eighteen] What Muhammad Kazim 
says is that ^ i e it was his intention “bind up 

[collect] the annals of each decade in a separate volume,” (Text, 34, 

1 . 11 ). 

VII, 179, 1. IS. Be [Vara ShuJtoh] employed (hem [i/ie Brahmans at^ 
Sannyasts] in iranslattng the Bed 

Bara had only fifty Upanishads translated freely into Persian. 
He did not touch the Vedas. Anquetil Duperron published a Latin 
rendering of this Persian veision in 1601 It was entitled Theologia 
et phtlosophia indtea oti Oupnelhat, The Persian version itself is called 
1^, iusome Mss and 1 _-r. in others (Rieu, I 64; Ethd, L 
0. C. Col. 1102 ; Stewart, Cat. of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p 53). Data 
also wrote a book called “Meeting of the Two Seas” [of salt 

water and fresh], to reconcile the Shfl doctrines with those of the 
Veddntists. (A N. Tr. I. 498 note) This work has been printed recently _ 
in the Bibltotheca Indtea Scries 

VII 180, I 6 from foot Illness of (he Emperoi Aurangzeh. 

There is great confusion here The author of the *2.lam^rnama is 
made to say by Dowson that on the night of the 12th of Bajab in the 
8th year, Aurangzeh was suddenly attacked with strangury and that he 
recovered in a few days owing to the skill and attention of the physi- 
cians. What Muhammad Kazim really states is that the ol^ Emperor 
Shah Jahan [not Aurangzeh] was taken ill in this way on 12th Eajab, 
and so far was he from recovering, that he died fourteen days afterwards, 
on the 26th of the month (1076 H ) See what is said by Khwafi KMn on 
276 tnfra’, ‘A. S HI 350,1 7,M ‘l.Text, 53, 1 3 Aurangzeh had a 
stroke of paralysis, but it was m the 5th year of his reign and not the 
8th. (366 infra , M. ‘A 41, 1. 9). 

VII 181, I 2 Ma-astr-i-Alamgirt 

The title of this woik appears to have been suggested by that of 
EAmgar Khan’s Maasir-i-J ahangtrt, and is, like it, a chionogram As 
Madsir-i-J aMngiri represents H 1040, the date of composition, soAfou- 
str-t-‘Alam(;irtstandsforll22H,theyear in which it was completed. 
VII. 182, I 10. The author of the ‘ Critical Essay ’ .complains (hat 
(he author of (he Madstr-t-Alamgirt has not stated 
ushen Bahadur Shah and Prince 'Azam were made 
Chihl hazan and when Ohdziu-d-din Khan Bahadur 
was made Haft hazan and Zu-l-fikdr Khan Shashi 
hazari 

Dowson observes quite properly that the “omissions will not appear t 
of much importance to a European reader ” But the criticism is not only 
trivial, it is also unjustified The omissions complained of do not eanst. 
The promotion of Bahadurshah to the full rank of 40,000 is recorded at 
268, L 6 and 370, 1. 5, and that of Prince ‘Azam to the same rank is noticed 
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ftt 473 1 11 Ghazlu-d-'dln Khan’s rise to 7000 and ^hlfiqar's promotion 
t on pp. 302. 1. 3 1 1. and 309, 1. 1. I" ? -“4“ 

ono^erres MMure, it is not the author, but his critic and the boot in 

VII. 183, Z. 6 from foot. Intelligence arrived from Thatta that the 
' ' ‘ toicn of JSamaji had been destroyed by an 

earthaudke: thirty thousand houses were 


thrown down. 

In the B. I. text, the town is called * Samawani* and said to belong to 
the taluqa of Bandar Lahri. (M. ‘i. 73, last line). ‘ Samawani ’ or ‘ Sama- 
wati ’ wag a yargam in Sarkar Nai^rpur in the days of Akbar, (Ain, Tr. 
n. 841) and included lands now compnsed in the pargana of Mubabbat 
Dero. The yillage itself is now a poor place, with only 600 houses. It is 
stated in the Tarxkh-i-Xahiri that the town of Agham (which is thirty 
miles south-east of Haidarabad) was in the pargana of SamawanL 
(E. D. L 270 362). If thirty thousand houses were destroyed, the 
(Kmvulsion could not have been confined to a small town or even pargana. 
It must have extended over a considerable area, as seismic disturbances 
of great intensity always do. Smd lies within the seismic zone in North- 
western India, as the recent upheaval at Quetta has abundantly proved 
and this notice of a similar convulsion in Aurangzeb’s reign is not 
without interrat. 


yil. 187, 1. 21. Song, Ragunath Das Bhati, Banjhur. 

Bead *Sonang, Baghunathdas Bhatti and Banchhor. 

VII. 189, L 12. Parganas of Mandal, Pur and Badhanor, 

* Mandal ’ and ‘ For ’ are separately mentioned as Mahals in Sarkar 
Chitor Tr. IL 274) and both are shown separately in Constable, 

27 B c. M^dal is 76 miles north-east of Udaipur and 76 south of Ajmer. 
Lat. 25®-25' N., Long 74°-87' B. Jahangir says of Mandal that it is 30 
or 40 kos from Ajmer. (T. J. Tr. I. 60). For is about forty miles south of 
Mandal. Mandal^/arh is a different place. Badhnor [Beduor] is 90 miles 
N. B. of Udaipur. Lat. 26®-61' N., Long. 74®.20' E. Constable, 27 B c. 
yil. 189, 1. 6 from foot Caves ofEllora. 

There is an earlier reference to these caves and the Kailasa Temple, 
which has been described as " the most marvellous architectural freak in 
India ” (Smith, E. H. I. 386) in Firishta's narrative of the capture of 
Devaldevi by the cohorts of ‘Alau-d-din Kbalji. (L 117, 1. 8 fi.). There is 
a lengthy description of the caves in the Tagkiratu-hMuluk, a History of 
the Bahmani and other Dekkan dynasties written about 1020 A JL 1611 
A. C. by Baf*iu-d-din Shirazi. (Eieu, L 316 ; Sachau and Eth4, Bodleian 
CatfiIogue,No. 276, Col. 146, Behatsek’s Catalogue, IV. 11). See the copy 
m the MuUa Firuz Library, Bombay, Polios 196a-198b. 

yil. 193, 1. 18. About this time, the noble Shah (Jlam) teas appointed 
g^'nor of the province of Malwd and Prince Kam 
Bakhsh, governoi' of that ofBijapur. 
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The word * Alam ’ la not in the B. L Text, (520, L 10) and its interpola- 
tion here is unwarranted and misleading The Prince who was appointed 
as governor of Malwd in the 61st year of Anrangzeb’s reign, was not 
Mni}ammad Mn'azzam or Shah 'AJam, bat his brother and rival, the prince 
lllai}ammad 'Axam See 386 infi^a Shah 'Alam had been appointed to the 
government of Enbul in the 42n d year and he was there at this time. He 
left it only some months after Anrangzeb’s death. Both Princes were 
called Shah, but this * noble Shah ’ is ‘Aeam Sb^, not Mn'azzam Shah. 
Vn. 198, I 2 Futuhat-i-Jlamgiri. 

Besides bemg known as Waq‘tai4 Jlam^rt, this work is also called 
Tartkh-i-8hah Shuja*a It was written at Mal^a in the year 1070 H. 1660 
A. C., and the narrative does not go farther than Shnja a’s' return to 
Tanda, jnst before his flight. (Bien, L 270). M'asnm was the son of Qasan 
Un ipalih and had been m the service of Shnja'a for twenty-five yean. 
(Eth6, 1. 0. C. CoL 180). 

VII. 198, 1 . 6 from foot. There is . another work bearing (his 

titU [Futuhat-t-'Ilamgirii written by Sri 
Das, a Nagar Brahman of Gujarat, 

The name of the author was not ‘ SridM ’, but Jsordas and it is also 
written Isaridas [Recte, Ishwardas or Ishwaridas). It is a desultory ac- 
count of events from 1657 to 1698 A 0. and the copy in the British Museum 
is said to be the only one known to exist. (Bieu, 1. 269). Ishwardas was in the 
service of the Shaikhu-l-Islam and was a resident of Patan in Gujarat 
Another Memoir of the same sort is the Nuskha^-Dilkusha of Bhimasen, 
son of Baghunaudandas, a Kayasth of Burhanpur, who was the agent of 
Dalpatrao, the Bundela Baja of Datia. A loose and abridged paraphrase 
of the Nuskha was incorporated by Jonathan Scott in his Translation 
of Fenshta’s History of the Dekkan. 
vn. 199, I 2. Tar%khri-Mulk-x-2sham. 

Shihabu-d-dm Talish's History of the Invasion of Assam is more fre- 
quently cited as F adiiyya-d-Ibriya or Faffiiyyat-'Ibratiya. It is some- 
tunes called *Ajtba-t-Ohartba also. (Bieu, L 266 , BthA L 0. 0. No. 841, 
Ool. 120). The title seems to have been chosen because, as the writer says 
in the Pre&oe, the sufferings and losses of the invading army (y, v. 268 
post) had been kept back from public knowledge to please Mir Juinla. 
Talish states that he had felt it his duty to write a truthful aceount of the 
campaign, after the Miris death. The First Fart was completed in Shaw- 
wal 1078 (May, 1663) and copies of this are not uncommon. He subse- 
quently wrote a Ckintinnation, of which the only copy known is in the 
Bodleian (Sachau and EthS’s Catalogue, I. No. 240). The First Fart 
terminates with the death of Mir Jumla m April 1668. The Continaation 
carries on the narrative upto the triumphal entry of Buzurg Umed Khan 
into Obfitig£m on 27th January 1666. Sir J. N. Sarkar has given a sum- 
mary of the Continuation in J. A. S. R 1906, pp. 257*287. Blochmann’s 
fuller abstract of the Fust Part was published m the Forty-fint volume 
of lame Journal, in 1872, pp, 61-96, 
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vn. 209, 1.29. 


VII. 200, 1 . 2 from foot NVamHi Khan Haji teas an eminent per- 
sonage. 

'Haji' meanB ‘ Satirist, writer of sqtubs, libels or lampoons*. Ni‘amat 
Khan^s “ indecent jests and coarse witticisms ” are referred to on p. 
tnfra. The post of ‘ Bakawal ’ (1. 15) to which he was appointed was that 
of Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen The title ‘ Ni‘amat EJhan * was 
conferred upon him, because Nt*amat tignifloa ‘ meals, victuals, viands.’ 
Many books on cookery are entitled ‘ Khwan-i-Ni‘amat e ‘A Tray of 
Dainties or Comestibles’ Abu-l-Pazl states that a physician named Mulla 
Mir, who was Akbar’s Baqaujal Begt, was given the title of Ni'amat K!han 
(A.N. lH.). Ni*amat Khan is mentioned under his original name of Mirza, 
Muhammad-i-Haji in the M‘A. (p. ^7), and he is said to have been the 
son of Hakim Fathu-d-din, the uncle of Hakim Muhsin Khan, q v. 890 
infra Besides the works mentioned here, he wrote a Bisala-i-Hajvri- 
Huhma, t. e. a Collection of anecdotes of the mcompetence of physicians, 
a number of Satires on contemporaries with the curious title, Rahat~al~ 
Qulub or ‘ Hearts* Delight ’, and a Miscellany of Ruq^at toa Ma^iiJeat or 
‘ Letters and Facetiae’ (Houtsma, E. I., III. 922-3). 

VII. 203, 1 . 9. First, fhe Kaltmat‘i-T aiyibat, published by one of his 
[AurangeeFs] chief Secretaries, ‘Inayatullah. 

The reason for the choice of this fanciful title is said, in a versified 
chronogram at the end of the work, to have been that the words, Xjf 
oLl* express the date of its compilation, 1131 H. (Rieu, I. 401). 
The Raqaxmri-Karaim was given that title by the editor, because the 
letters had been addressed to his father ‘Abdu-l-Karim, Amir Khan. The 
Dastur-al-Amal-i-2.gaht owes its name to the fact that ‘ Agahi ’ was the 
pen-name of the Compiler (Rieu, I 400, 402). The title of the fourth 
Collection which is mentioned on 1.22, p. 205 infra, is 

also a chronogram expressing the date of its publication, 1162 H. {Ibid). 
VII. 209, 1. 29. Mill also complains that tue have no complete history 
of Aurangzeb. This defect has been remedied by die 
Hon’ble M. Elphinstone who has judiciously availed 
himself of Khaf Khan's history and thus has been 
enabled to gtve us a complete narrative of the reign 
of Awangeeb. 

Elphinstone, Grant Duff and other European authors were obliged to 
draw very largely, if not exclusively, upon Khwafi Khan’s history for 
their account of the reign of Aurangzeb, but later and better equipped 
critics have entertained a less favourable opinion of his performance. 

Khwafi Khan has used,” writes Blochmann, *' the ''Alamgwndma, in his 
slovenly way, without the slightest exactness in his meagre geographical 
and chronological details.” Blochmann then proceeds to give a formidable 
wtalogue of errors found in this chronicler’s narrative of Mix Jumla’s 
invasion of Assam. (J. A. S B. 1871, XL). Elsewhere also in the same 
article, he speaks of Khwafi Khan as an ‘untiustworthy historian,’ C.^. 68 
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note), and it most be said that sabseqnent researches have p'roved that his 
chronology is quite unreliable. 

VII 213, 1. IB. If any dxsa'eyancm should appear bettoeen (he 
earlier and later portions of Jus work. 

Cij\s JL jfjit ji caAL ju J] 

(TI. 8, L 7) " If on account of a duly consistent chain of events having 
not to come my hands, discrepancies are noticed in regard to the preces- 
sion or succession of the years of events,” i e if the events are found to have 
been antedated or post-dated in his chronicle, when his account is compar- 
ed with the narratives of other authors, ». s if the dates assigned by him- 
self are either too early or too late Cf 282 infra, where he again refers 
to this matter and admits that with respect to the annals from the 11th 
year to the 21st, he has not been “ able to relate them in the order in 
which they occurred.” The fact of the matter is that this is true not only 
of the second decade of Aurangzeb’s reign, but of the entire period fiom 
the 11th to the BOth Any one who compares Khwafi Khan's Chronology 
with that of the Maastr-i-Jlamgiri—B . “ regular Court Chronicle ” based 
on State papers— will find that almost every important event is wrongly 
dated Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says that “though his description of the 
condition of society and characteristic anecdotes save Khwafi Khan’s 
work from the dry formality of the Court Annals,” he has often “ added 
unauthorized touches for the sake of literary effect ” (H A , II 804) 

VII. 215, I 7 from foot, After the defeat, Muhammad 8hujd‘ did not 

return to Bengal. 

oUa.- j\ j (II. 6, 1 18). There 

must be some error here, as we are told at 281 infra by Dowson himself 
that Shuja'a was once more “ able to collect his forces and march from 
Dacca to the assistance of Dara Shukoh” The real meaning is that 
“ Shu]a'a did not halt anywhere in his flight, t. e. did not stop or draw 
rein, until he reached his own province of Bengal ” 

VII. 215, footnote Defeat of Prince 8huja' at the milage of Bciha- 

dvrpur on the side of the Ganges 
This village still exists and lies at about flve miles’ distance from 
Benares city and two miles east of the right bank head of the Hallway 
Bridge over the Oanges. (Sarkar, H A , II 181 note) 

VII. 218, I 8 from foot Aurangeeb then sent a Brahman called 

Kab who had a great reputation as a Hindi 
poet to the Raja [Jaswant Sinha] 

‘ Kab ’ was not the name of tins eavoy, but only his title He was 
generally known as ‘ Kab ’, because he was a distinguished Hindi poet at 
Court. Shah Jahan had bestowed the title of ‘ Kab Rai ' Kmg of Poets ’, 
— on a Q-walior Brahman named Sundar Das who has written much 
prose and poetry m the Brag dialect We know that Sundar Das was 
often employed as an envoy m the Emperor’s negotiations with Hindu 
princes. {Bddshahnama, I. li. 76, 95, 98, 99 ; II. 238, 289). 
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Yll^ 219, I, 2 and footnote. Tk6 battle was joined... neat* Dhar mat- 

pur (^lam^rnamaC). 

The village is said in the M. ‘i. (6, 1. 2) , to he abont seven kos from 
Uj jain. There is still a village named Dharmat, about 14 miles south-west 
of that town. (Sarkar, 11. 3). The village of Fathabad, which was founded 
by Aurangzeb on the site, has now grown into a considerable town and 
is an important Railway junction, fifteen miles from Ujjain. 

VII. 226, 1. 11. The autHioi^s of the three 'Hlamgir-namae have each 
described ihe seclusion of the Emperor ShJahJahan 
by the tdll of Aurangzeb, but ^Akil Khan Khafi, in his 
Wak^at-i-'Alamgiri has entered fully into . . . matters. 

The text has •‘'I • okj*. (IL 32, 1. 12). " They 

have written a short account, in accordance toith the toishe<; of ie., in such 
a way as to be agreeable or acceptable to, the Emperor.” ‘£.qil Khan's 
original name was Mirza *Askari. He wrote poetry under the pen-name 
of BazL He was governor of Dehli at the time of his death in 1108 A. 
H. He is frequently mentioned in the M. *jL. (26, 29, 36, 47, 883-4). 
His book is variously called Zafarndma-i-jLlam^ri, Halat-i-jLlamgiri, 
and Aurangndma. It begins from the invasion of Bijapur in 1657 and 
ends vrith the death of Mir Jumla, (M.n, II. 821-823 ; Bieu, 265, 792, 936). 
Elsewhere also, (266 infra), Dowson makes Khafi l^an state that " the 
author of the *Alamgirmma, has given an account of the murder of 
Murad Bakhsh as suited his own pleasure (Marzi) ”. h ->ly Cr^ 

•iyi (n. 165, 1 12). The Marzi there also is the 

the pleasure of the Empet'ot', not the author's. At page 174 ante, 
Dowson himself states that ** little reliance can be placed on the narra- 
tive of the *Alam^rndma, when any subject is mentioned likely to affect 
the character of the monarch." This is because the historiographer had 
been enjoined to read what he had written to the Emperor and “ incor- 
porate his corrections.” (176 ante). 

VIL 226, L 16. [Aqil Khan] has described... .the confinement of Shah 
J ahan, the closing up of the toaters (band namudan- 
idb). 

Dowson hazards the surmise that the Persian phrase cited in the 
parenthesis is only a figurative expression signifying ‘ bringmg matters 
to a crisis ’ and that it is not to be understood literally. But this chari- 
toble construction is unfortunately without foundation. There is now no 
doubt that the water-supply of the palace urns really cot off. The fort 
of £gra was almost entirely dependent for its water on the Jumna and 
as the gate which opened on the river was taken posse^on of by the 
prince Mubammad Sultan, it was easy to prevent anyone from taking 
water into the fort. The fact of the matter is that these ruthless tactics 
of the ion and grandson loft the old Emperor ** to quench his thirst in 
the burning heat of June by nothing except the bitter and brackish 
wat«f of the wells ip the fort." (Sarkar, H. A., If. 79-80 and note). The 
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contemporary testimony is explicit in regard to the matter. See ‘A S. 
DX 308, 1 10 f f,, where there is an allusion to the inmates of the 
palace and the soldiers deserting on (hi pretext of going out in search 
of fresh loater. Tavernier states that “ as the wells of the Agra fortress 
were dried up, he [Shah Jahan] was compelled to provide himself with 
the river water by a small postern which was the weakest part of the 
whole place and which Aurangzeb had reconnoitred and taken possession 
of.” (r 341). 

VII, 230, 1 16 His [Sulaiman Shukoh’s] road passed through the 
Ja^r of {he Princess KudHya. 

* Qudaiya Begam’ was not a name but tiie title of Jahanara, the eldest 
daughter of Shah Jahan. She was also styled ‘ Padshah Begam*. (fil. *1. 
166, 1. 8). The same titles were afterwards conferred upon Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, Zinatu-n-Nisa (M ‘A 386, 1. 1 f. f See abo infra 401). Later, 
Udham Bai, the mother of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, was styled 
* Nawab Qudsiya.’ (E D. VIII 133). Jahan Ara is spoken of as * Qudsiya 
Padshah Begam* at 225 ante also. The Qudsiya Gardens which were laid 
out by the mother of Muhammad Shah are still in existence and well- 
known to residents of Oehli 

VII. 232, I, 11 from foot The commandants of Chitapur and 

Allahabad had surrendered {heir fort- 
t esses and joined him [8Atfjfn*a] 

The Bibl. Ind. text abo has ‘ Chitapur * (46, 1 7), but no great strong- 
hold of that name is known. The right reading may be ' Sitapur.’ It is in 
Banda district, about forty miles south-west of Allahabad Constable, 28 
B c It is given the twelfth place in a Ms. list of the 42 strongest Impe- 
rial forts of the reign of Aurangzeb, which is in the Bntish Museum. 
(Irvine, A L M, 269). But Mr. Irvine is not sure that he has read the 
name in the Ms. correctly The suggestion may be offered that the place 
intended is Chunar or Chunargarh. Khwafl Khan says at 241 infi'a, that 
the fort of Chunar which Shuja'a had got into his power was given up to 
Aurangzeb (Text, II 76, 1. 3) Allahabad is stated to have been surren- 
dered to Aurangzeb by ShujaVs commandant, Qasim Khau, some time 
before, (287 infra, Text, IT 61,1 16) Sir J Sarkar says Bohtas, Chunar 
and Banaras had all opened their gates to Shuja'a (H A , U 139). 
VIL 237, 1 . 13 from foot. Aurangzeb appointed Amir Khan to pursue 

the fugitive [Jasioani Binha] 

Jtecte, Muhammad Amin Khan as in the Text, IL 61, 1. 4 f. f and M. 
‘A. 17, 1 2 f. f See also p. 284, L 4 infra. He was the son of Mir Jumla 
Amir Khan was a different person altogether He was the brother of 
Shaikh Mir who was killed afterwards in the battle near Ajmer. (Text, 
n. 70, L 2). On 1 6 f. f., Amir Khan is again described erroneously as 
Gkivemor of Labor He was really Glovemor of the Ddrud-Khtlafcd, 
i. e. Dehli. (Text, II. 62, 1 4) Salimgarh was the name of the fort built by 
Salim Shah or Islam Shah Sfir near Dehli. Murad Bakbsh had been sept 

IS 
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to and interned there immediately after he was taken prisoner. (209 
ante). 

VII. 243, 1. 6. [Daro^ tuent to Kari, ttw Kos from Ahmadabad. 

Sic in the Text, 11 82, 1. 1 also, but Kadi near Patan (or Anhilwad) 
is really about twenty-two miles by road from Ahmadabad (Th.) and 
twenty-eight miles by Bail via Kalol The T. A. says that Kan is twenty 
[short] few from Ahmadabad (E. D. V, 431) Khali Khan probably wrote 

lt/" or not 

VII. 243, Z. 24. DdVrt proceeded totoards the country of Jatolyan. 

in the Text, 82, h 2 f.f. The 'Jlamgirnama speaks of it as 
the country of ‘Ohand Khan’ or ‘Jandban’ (Text, 412), Recte, 
Chandian Blochmann was the first to suggest the correct reading of 
this name in his paper on the * Flight and Capture of Dara Shukoh . 
“The ill-starred pnnee passed through the district inhabited by the 
Chandi tribe and came to the territory of the Magassis, whose chief 
received him hospitably. The chief town of the Chandids is Chandia, also 
called Dehi Kot, Lat. 27°-38' N., Long. 67°.34/ E. The district of the 
M&gassis, an important Baluch tribe, hes north of Ohandia. Dara then 
continued his march to Dadar. Lat. 29°-26'' N , Long. 67 -41' B Masson 
says that the Pat of Shikarpur, t. e., the country between Kachh Gandawa 
and Shikarpur separates the lands of the Magghazis from those of the 
Ohandis. (Kalat, 834).” (J. A S.B. XXXIX. 1870, p. 275). _ 

Sir J. Sarkar gives the name of Dara’^s betrayer as Jiwan (IL 209), 
but Mr. Q. P. Tate assures us that “ the real name of the chief of Dadar 
was Jidnd He was the oldest son of Ayub, chief of the Barozai, a branch 
of the Pami Afghans The Barozai are still settled round Sibi in the 
Baluchistan Agency. Jiand is said to have undertaken to see Dara through 
the Bolan Pass.” (Irvine^s Note in Manucci, Storia, IV . 427) The Alamgir" 
noma and Khafi Khan call him ‘ Malik Jiwan (244 %nfra\ but the real 
name must have been ‘ Jiand’. Mr. Dames also tells us that * Jiand’ is the 
correct Buluch form. (BalochBace, 36) Jiwan is more Hindu than Afghan. 
VII 247, 1. 3 Be also remitted {he Pandart, a ground or house cess, 
tohtch teas paid throughout the Imperial dominions, 
by every tradesman and dealei', . fot' every bit 
of ground in the market, for every stall and shop. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar suggests that this may be the Marathi * Pandhra- 
ghatti’ or rather, ‘ Pan dhra patty ’ which is defined m Wilson’s Glossary of 
Eevenue and Judicial Terms as a “ tax on shops, workshops, booths and 
stalls or upon artisans.*’ But it is explicitly stated there that “ the desig- 
nation is in a great measure peculiar to the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay,” and that similar taxes which were levied elsewhere were called 
by a very different name, ‘ Mohturfa’ It is not likely that EJiwafi Khan 
should have used a technical Revenue term knoton only tn Madras and 
Bombay, for a cess or cesses levied in Northern India and all other parts 
of {he Empire, and it may be even doubted if he had ever heard of this 
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Pandhrapattt. Elsewhere in the B. I. Text, Khwafi Khan speaks of it as 
Pandvi. May not both these forms ‘Pandari’ and ‘Pandavi’ be 
errors for ‘ilfandvi which is still commonly need for ‘Octroi’ and 
several other mnnicipal taxes. 

VII. 247, I, 18. These and other imposts • .whtoh brought in Krors 
of rupees to the ptAltc treasury toere all aboltshed. * 

jl 01 87, 1 9). The 

word ‘ rupees ’ IS not in the original The author probably meant only^ 
' Elrors of dams ’. Cf. 2% tnfra, where almost all these taxes are again 
said to have been abolished and to have brought in only lacs^ not 
‘Krors*, of rupees. 

yil 251, footnote 1. The ‘Amal'tSaUh says the PHnce teas confined 

tn the fort of Mir Qarh, or tn SaUmgarh, 
according to the 'Alamgimama 

* Mir Garh ’ must be an error for ‘ ^urgarh’, another name by which 
‘ Salimgarh* was known, and whidi was given to it by Jahangir, whose 
lagab was Nuru-d-din. 

VII. 255, Z 4 from foot The origin of the name of Bhoslah, isfi'om 

the Hindutot toord, ‘ ghoslah ’, meaning place, 
or a very small and narrow place, and as 
that man teas brought up in such a place, 
he received the name of Bhoslah 

Khwafl Khan’s attempt to denve'Bhosla ’from ‘ Ghosla ’and establish 
the philological identity of the two words is manifestly inadmissible In 
the Shivdigvtjaya and some other Maratha chronicles, the surname is 
tiaced to ‘ Bhosi ’, ‘ Bhosvat ’ or * Bhosvant’, which is said to be the name 
of a fort near Ohitor. (Keluskar, Life of Shivaji, Tr. Takakhav, p 6 note ; 
Kincaid and Parasnis, 1, 113), Others say that BhosSji was the man who 
originally emigrated to the Dekkan from Chitor, but there is no such 
name among Bajputs ' Bhose ’ is also said to be the name of a village near 
EUora (0. V. Vaidya, Shivaji, p. 9 and note) or m Parenda, but no such 
village has been yet traced. In this connection, I may point out that a 
village named Bhonsla (or Bholsna) is mentioned in the Badshahnama of 
‘Abdu-l-Hamid as existing near BIzapur, [Vaijapur] which is about 25 
miles West of Aurangabad (Text, 327, 1. 8 and 828, 1. 11, see also p. 16 
ante). It was apparently not very far from Lasur, which was ten Tcos from 
Baulatabad, as Khan Jahan Lody is said to have fled from Baizapur and 
Bhonsla to Lasur It was, m fact, in the heart of the distiict in which the 
ancestors of Shivaji are said to have been settled. I understand from a 
local authority that there is a village called ‘ Bhosla ’ in the Kanad (or 
Kanhar) taluqa of Aurangabad district. The town of Kanad is 38 miles 
N.N. W of Aurangabad and is shown in Constable, 81 0 a This toponym 
may be the real origin of the surname. ‘ Baizapur, Bhonsla and Shiv- 
gaon’ are mentioned in juxtaposition in the ' Amal-irSalOi also. (L 
392,1 7). 
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Vn 256, 1. 8. Th,6 pofts of Jitoalf Babalt Danda Bdjpui'i ond Chahna. 

Eecie, *' Che^&V [Chaul] and ‘ JDabul both places of note m the old 
days. 'Ohewar was the chief port of the Northern Konkan, as Dabhol 
was of the Southern, in the 14th and 15th centuries and both carried on 
an extensive trade with Persia and the ports of the Bed Sea. Ohanl is 
now in Kolaba district. Constable, 31 B b, while Dibhol is in Ratnagiri, 
Hid, 81 B c. ‘ Jiwal ’ and ‘ Pabal ’ are again mentioned at 271 infra and are 
tKere said to be somewhere near Surat Chakan is not a port, but a village 
in Khed taluqa, 18 miles north of Poona. (I 0. X 122). 

vn. 258, 1 1. Sikandar "Ah *Zdil Khan the Second who ruled 

when a minoi' as the locum tenens of his father. 

j *» d. 115, 1. 8), i. e. “ who became the successor 
of his father (came to the throne) when he was young” 

The facts of Sikandar’s life show that he could not have acted as the 
locum tenens of his father. Sikandar was bom in or about 1667 A C. and 
was only four or five years old, when ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah died in 1672. Gemelli 
Gareri who saw him in Aurangzeb’a camp at Qalgala in 1696 A. 0. says 
that he was then about 29 years old. (B. G. XXIII (Bijapur), 439, 431). 

vn. 261, 1. 17. At ihis time, Sivdji was at Hhe town of Siipa 

The Amiru-l-V mard took Siipa. 

Tavernier was present in the camp of the Amiru-l-Umara, Shayasta 
Khan, when he was besieging ‘ Ohoupart* or ‘ Choupar’, as the jeweller 
spells the name of this fort (L 31, 409 and note). Dr. Ball supposes this 
'Ohoupart' to bo ‘ Sholapur \ but it is Supa in Poona district Constable, 
31 Ob. The date given is 1660 A G. ‘ Seoganw ’ must be ‘ Shivgaon ’ in 
Abmadnagar district, (Constable, 31 C a), not Shegaon in Akola, Berar. 
vn. 264, I 4. Bulghur Khanas. 

The literal meaning of Bulghur is ‘ pounded wheat or barley or a 
dish prepared by cooking it’ (Ridiardson). The Hindi word for such 
pubho kitchens was ‘Langar’.'Abdu-l-Hamid L^ori calls them 
“ Soup-kitchens.” (Text, I i. 363, 1 10 i 26 ante) 

VII 264, 1. 10 from foot liXAesam^is said tohe the native land of 

Fir an Waisiya, the Wanr of Afrasiydb, 
and the Bdjd of the country traces his 
descent from this Pirdn, ^ 

This portentous statement is founded upon the fancied resemblance 
between ‘Mug ’ — the name by which the people of Arakan were then and 
are even now, commonly known— and * Mu^,’ Magiau or Pireworshipper. 
The people of Arakan were and are still, mostly animists. 

^ The Rajas of Assam claimed to be descended from ‘ Biswa ’ (Sanskrit 
Vishya 0 Smha, and this ‘ Biswa ’ or ‘ Viawa’ seems to have been confused 
with Wawa.’ Both ‘Piran Waisa ’ and ‘Afrasiyab’ are prehistono and 
-semi-mythical characters. 

yil. 26B, I 22. When the Bdjd of Assam and the Zammdar of Kiich 
Bihar named Bhim Ndrdin heard of this. 
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The Eaja of Assam was named Jayadhwaj Sinha, and the ruler of 
Kuch Bihar was Pran Narayan T^e latter was in power from 1633 to 
1666. Some Mnsalman writers call him Pem \Prem\ Narayan, but in the 
local chronicles of the Kochs as well as of the Ahoms, the first name is 
Pran and it is so spelt on his Coins (Qait, History of Assam, 116, 126, 136 ; 
Botham, Catalogue of Coins m the Assam Cabinet, p 626), 

VII 266, I 4 The KJian {hen retired {htrty Kos and a half from 
Gharganui to Maihurapitr 

‘ Ghorganw ’ is the old name of what is now called ‘ Nazira * in Assam 
It lay on the river Dikho or Disang, about nine miles east of Sibsagar 
town (J. A S, B. XL (1871), 38, 49) Constable, 30 0 b Lat 26°-66' N„ 
Long 94‘’-45' E. Mir Jumla did not retire for thirty Jeos and a half, 
when he marched from Ghargoon to Mathrapur, as he is said to have 
done, but only three hoe and a half 3*“ (Text, IL 164, L 1). 

Mathrapur really lies about seven miles south-east of GhargMu. (Gait, 
Assam, 183). 

VII. 269, 1. 1. The [Khan-i-Khdnan] died at Khtsrpur, on the frontiers 
ofKuch Behar, on the 12th Ramazan, at the beginning of 
the sxaih year of the reign 

This place cannot be traced on modem maps, but Dr. Wise says that 
it was near Narainganj, eight miles south-east of Dacca, which was m a 
pargana called Khizrpur It was bounded by the Dacca mer, ». e, the 
Burhi Gnnga It lay about three miles west of Sunargaon and nine miles 
from Dacca (J, A. S. B. XLm. (1874), pp, 211-212). 

The date of his death is given as 30th March 1663 AC. (0 S), by 
Gait (Zoo cut 137) and Sarkar, (H A , HL 203) , », e. 12th Bamazan 1074 
H. Kh Kh. has 12th, but the M 'A. (4^ 1 2 f f ) has 2nd t. e 19th March. 
VII. 272, Z 1 from foot At Sivdpvr, which was built by Stvdjt, and at 

the forts of Kandana and Kanwari-garh, not 
one trace of cultivation was left 

Sivapur lies midway between Poona and Sbirol or Shirwal. It is 16 
miles north of Shirol and 26 south of Poona. ' Kandana ’ is the old name of 
Sinhgadb 'Kanwan-gaih’is ‘Kuman’in JnnnartoZu{[aof Poona district 

The name of the son of Baja Jai Sinha of Amber was not Kesar 
Sinha, as It IS given on 1. 14, but Ktrat Sinha. (M. ‘A- 128, 167, 181). 

VII 27B, Z. 6 from foot Subjugation of Sangramnagar and Chat- 

gam near Arracan 

Accordmg to the *2lamgirnama (944, 1. 2), ‘ Sangramnagar ’ or 
‘Sangrampur’ was 18 kos south of Daccft and 21 kos distant from 
Sripur, which lay opposite to Chandpur According to Blo c h m a nn , it was 
one of the frontier ZZionas near Noakhali (J. A S B XLI (1872), p. 241 
and note) Chandpur is now m Tipperah, Constable, 29 D d Tne actual 
date of the conquest of Chatgam is given as 29th Bajab 1076 A. H=^th 
January 1666, in the 'ilam^ndma. (Text 961-2) 

VII. 276, 1. 13. Ee iShivaji) made, an offering of 600 Ashrafis, and 
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6000 rupees, altogether 30j000 rupees. 

The number of Ashrafis is stated wrongly here. It is IBOO in the Text, 
(190, L 6), which is correct. The statement is not without interest, for it 
means that 1600 ashrafis were valued at 24,000 rupees (30,000-6000), that 
IS, one ashrafi or gold Mtifar was reckoned at 16 rupees at the time, 
‘Abdu-l-i^amid rates it at 14 rupees only (45 ante). This may indicate that 
some notable change m the relative value of gold and silver had taken place 
in the interval. See my H. S. M. N 246-252. Nathuji (1. 16) was Netajt 
Falkar (Grant Duff, H. M., 99 Note). 

VII. 276, 1. 15. But hts son [Shamlhajt], a hoy of eight years, had 
privately been made a panj-haeari 
The word for ‘ privately * is (II. 190, 1. 9), which literally means 
*in absentia \ i. e , *m the ateence of the person himself from Court’ The 
rule was that, whenever a Mansah was conferred upon any one, the reci- 
pient had to present himself before the Emperor and make the customary 
tasllms and prostrations. The fact of an exception having been made in the 
case of Shambhaji is expressly recorded here. In the M. U., the word is ex- 
plained as “without attending in person at Court.” (II. 

480). The phrase occurs in the A. N also (III. 449), and is rendered as 
‘ without waiting on Akbar * by lAr Bevendge. (Tr. III. 722). At A. N. 
Text, m. 783, 1. 7 also, it is said that when Mirza Jam Beg Tarkhan died, 
Akbar restored his territory to his son Mirza Qhazi, who was then 
in Sind and sent him a diploma of investiture and robe of honour as 
a special favour. Cf. also 275 ante, where it is said that as a Manqdb of 
6000 had been granted to Shambhaji, who was then in the Dekkan, he also 
would have to proceed to court. 

VII. 277, Z. 10 from foot. Mangal-pahra and other [forts] tcere taken. 

Becte, Mangali/e^ha, now in the small State of Sangli, 18 miles south 
of Pandharpur and 15 north-east of Sangli. (I G. XVII 178). Constable, 
31 C c. Sir Jadunath Sarkar spells it as ‘ Mangalbtra’ (H A. TV, 290J or 
Mangalvide (C. H. I, IV. 284), but the L G., (Zoc, c«t.), Constable and the 
Post Office Gmde agree in calling it MangalueeZho, which must be correct. 
It is said to have been founded by a Hindu chief named Mangal. 
yil. 283, 1. 16. Orders toere issued prohibiting the collection of the 
Bahddri, Pandari and other imposts. 

The second of these imposts is called j Pandvi in the Text, 212, 
1. 7 f . 1 1 have ventured to suggest that the nght readmg may be 
Mdndvi, which is used in most of the Indian vernaculars for a Bazar or 
Market and also for Market dues, taxes levied on shops, octroi duties etc. 
VII. 283, 1, 10 from foot. The Minstrels and singers . uere made 

ashamed of their occupation and toere 
advanced to the dignities of Mansabs. 

U . • . . cj^\y 3 

(IL 212, last lipe). “ The musicians and minstrels were mode to repent and 
^ abjure their- occupation of singing songs [r. e.,they were made lo pubbely 
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confess that their oconpation was sinfal and to take solemn oaths to aban- 
don it for ever] and their statnsin the cadre of Mansdbs was raised.” 

They were not "advanced to the dignity of Mansabs” As Oonrt 
officials, they already held certain Mansabs Bat as they would now have 
no opportunities of getting munificent gifts and in'oTus from the Emperor 
on ceremonial and other occasions, their emoluments were increased, they 
were promoted to higher grades, carrying better pay and thus compen- 
sated for the loss of that part of their mcome which accrued from per- 
quisites and presents. "Mansab was not," as Mr Irvine points out, "a 
term confined to the military service Every man in State employ above 
the position of a common soldier or messenger, whatever the nature of 
his duties, oml or military, obtained a Mansab ’’ These * musicians and 
singers’ already held Mansaibs, as Man^ah really means ’rank’ and 
“ every man who was in State employ and bound to render certain 
services when called upon” was a Mcmsabdar (A. I M 3-4) 

VII 283, I 7 from foot It ts satd that one day a number of singers etc 

This story of the ‘ Bunal of Muhic ’ is also in Mannooi (Stona, II 8). 
The order was passed in the 11th year (M ‘A. 71, L 9) The practice of 
appearing at the Jharokha window seems to have been discontmned about 
the same time. 

VII. 28B, Z. 12 *I1iavettBO gems, a dtanwnd and a ruby of great value, 
mth more than a lac of rupees 

A reference to the text shows that * with’ must be some sort of error 
for ‘ worth * ^ ^ 3^ (IL 

218, 1 8). Shiva3i could not have earned a lac of rupees on his person 
Precious stones only constituted portable ‘ stores of great value ’ in those 
days 

VII 285, Z. 8 from foot. Sxmji .placed his boy in the charge of a 

Brahman, named Kabhalas 

The name of this man is said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
' Kavi Kulesha,’ ‘ Prmco of Poets ’ (Sarkar, H A IV 252-8), but ‘ Kalasa' 
or ' Kialasha ’ is used in Sanskrit for the globular or oval metallic orna- 
ment which IS placed on the pinnades of Hindu temples Tod tells us 
that Rana Sanga [Sangrama] of Chitor was known as the “ Kalas (or 
pinnacle) of Mewar’s glory” (A. A, R, I 299 (old Edition)) It may be 
as well to note that though in the fourth volume of his Histoiy of 
Aurangzeb, (252-8), Sir J Sarkar speaks of him as Kavi Kulesha, Pnnee 
of Poets, ho is styled in the fifth (p 22) and in the 0. H, I. (IV . 288-4), 

* Kavi Kalash ’ 

The Maratha annalists, however, have, in their 'oommnnal,’ hatred of 
the foreign favourite, who was a Klanaujia Brahman from Allahabad, 
perverted the name into ' Kaluaha,’ which signifies sin or vice ’ in 
Sanskrit. Grant DufE and Elphinstone have followed them and call him 
‘ Kuloosha’, but this is only an opprobnous mokname founded on an 
equivoque. The chroniclers speak pf him as, a sorcerer, who bad, by the 
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practice of necromantic arts, made Shambhaji the slave of his own will 
and represent Mm as Vice or Wickedness Incarnate. His original name 
is nowhere mentioned and appears to be unknown. 

Kh. KL states here that the boy was placed in charge of Kabkalas 
at Banaras. On page 281, he is said to have been left behind at Allahabad. 
According to the Maratha chronicles, however, Shambhaji was loft behind 
neither at Banaras nor at Allahabad, but at Mathura, in charge of three 
Mara^a Brahmans, who were the brothers-in law of More Trimal Pingle, 
Shivaji’s Peshwa. ‘ Kabkalas’ could not have been the man, as he was a 
Qanaujiya, and not a Maratha Brahman. (Kincaid, loc. cit, 1. 221 , Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 169-170; H. A., IV. 93). 

VII. 289, 1. 7. Faih Khan, an Afghan, teas appointed gomrnor of the 
country on the part of Bijhpur. 

Path Khan was not an Afghan but a Sidi. These Africans were 
reputed to bo the most skilful and daring sailors in Western India Ever 
since Janjira came into the possession of Ahmad Nizam Shah, about 
1490 A. 0 , its commandant had been a Sidi. When the Nizamshahi Kon- 
kan was handed over by Shah Jah^ to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, Janjira 
was placed in charge of Sldi ‘Ambar, the admiral of the Bijapur fleet. 
On his death in 1642, his place was taken by Sidi Yusuf who was suc- 
ceeded in 1665 by this Path Khan, who also was a Sidi. Khwafi Khan him- 
self states that Sidie Sumbul, Khainyat and Ydqut were slaves of Path 
hOiui and that each of them had ten slaves who were also Sidis 
VII. -294, 1. 9. Outburst of the Hindu devotees called Safnamis, toho 
are also known by the name of Mundihs. 

Manucoi explains the nickname and states that they were called 
[Mundihs or] Shavelings, because they shaved off all the hair from the body, 
not even sparing the eyebrows. (Stona, IL 167) The Nagar Chronicler, 
Ishwardas, represents them in a very unfavourable light and states that 
they were extremely filthy and wicked, ate pigs and even dogs and saw no 
blame in sin and immorality. Their religious mysteries are also stigma- 
tized as abominable. (Sarkar, H. A. IIL 337). Another sect bearing the 
name, ‘ Sodndmi is described in H. H. Wilson’s Account of Hindu Eeli- 
gious Sects, but it must be different, as it was founded only in 1775 A. C. 
VII. 297, 2 11. Thwe was an old standing grievance in the Emperor^ 8 
heart respecting Rajd Jaswanfs tribute. 

There is nothmg about ‘tribute’ in the B I. Text, which reads 
and not What Kh. Kh. really says is >3*^ A 

o/U cTjU _>U. J i (JL 259^ 1 10 ) .. Because the dust 

of annoyance had settled in the Emperor’s heart on account of some of 
Jaswant’s outrageous [insubordinate or disobedient] conduct [or pro- 
ceedmgs) in former times.” 

The battle at Behli is stated in the B^put chronicles to have been 
Shravana V. S. 1716=4th July 1679. (0. S.) (Duff. 0. 1. 

297 j M. ‘ A. 177, 1. 18 f H. A. m. 877). 
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VII. 298, 1. 14 Until all doubt was removed by (he Rand of Gintor, 
who marrud Ajtt Stngh to a girl of his family. 

The girl was the daughter of Qaj Sinha, a younger brother of the 
Raua« (Tod A. A R, II 1010) A]Tt Singh’s mother also was an 
Udaypur princess and the Rana’s niece She is said to have gone in person 
to her native home to entreat the Rtoa to support her infant son There 
can be little doubt that the real Ram was not killed at Dehli and was able 
to reach Marwar in safety with her son Any attempt at personation in the 
case is unthinkable, as it could not have escaped detection 
VII. 299, 1. 21. He [Muhammad Muazzam] was directed to march 
against the lake of Anasdgar 

j* (n 263, 1. 8) He was ordered “ to encamp 

(lit to abght) round the lake ”, not to march against the piece of water 
VII 306, I 19 He surrounded and attacked (hts place [Bahadurpur], 
and also anoOier town called Hafda-pura, which was 
outside of the fortiflcations 

Dowson has registered ‘ Hafdapura * as a place in his Geographical 
Index also, but there is no such town anywhere in India. The real meam 
ing is that Bahadurpur and seventeen (*-^) other suburbs (•->>:), lying 
outside the walls, were suddenly and simultaneously invaded and sacked 
(Text, IL 273, 1 8) Only a few lines lower down on this very page, 
Khwafi BChan speaks of “ seventeen other places, [» e suburbs of note], 
such as Hasanpura etc” The word for ‘places’ is •jy.. The names of five 
of these seventeen ‘ puras ’ which are summarily dismissed with an et 
cetera in the above rendering, are given in the text as * Hasanpura, Shah- 
gan], Shahjahanpura, Khurrampura, and Nawabpura ’ (H 278, L 11) 
Abu-1-Pazl says that Uie town of Ahmadabad had, in the days of its great- 
est glory, “ 360 quarters of a special kind outside the fort, which they call 
Pordh, in each of which all the requisites of a city were to be found ”, but 
that in his own days, only 84 of them were fiounshing {Ain, Tr. IL 240) 

Bahadurpur is mentioned as a suburb lying about two 7cos or four 
miles west of Burhanpur by Pinch (B. T. I 188), Jourdain (Journal, 144), 
Tavernier (I 60) and other European travellers It is said to have been 
founded by Bahadur, the last Paruqi ruler of Khandesh. 

VII 307, 1. 4 from foot Bid through (he representations of Sam- 

bhdjfs emissaries, he went towards his right 
hand, contrary to what was desirable and 
proceeded to 'Idal-dbdd 

Rede ‘Idilabad, but pronounced EdlSbdd It is situated to the east 
of Dharangaon and Ohopra, m Khandesh district, fifteen miles north-east 
of Bhusawal (B & XIL (Khandesh), 447). Constable, 31 D a ‘idilabad, 
writes Abu-1-Pazl, “ is a fine town near which is a lake which is a noted 
place of worship, as the crime of Raja Dasarat was expiated at this 

shnne ” (3 mi, Tr II 223) ^ 

“ The para of Pardapnr (Constable, 81 C a) which was thirty kos 

W 
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vn. 314, 1. 17. 


distant from Aurangabad (I. 6 f.f.) must be the Ajanta Ghat or Pass in 
the Sahyadn, Inhyadri [or ‘Anjandudh'] range. Pardapur was half-way 
between Aurangabad and Burhanpur (p. 498 in/ra) 
vn, 31Q» 17. There were several sacks of powder in the house. 

The word in the original is which means “ earthen pots ” not 
‘sacks ’ Lieutenant-Colonel Pitzclarence says that “ at times they hav chad 
recourse ” in Indian military operations to " thick earthenware pots with 
fuses and full of powder, the pieces of which wound dreadfully.” (Jour- 
nal of a Eoute across India to England, Ed. 1819, p. 246. See also 
Irvine, A. L M. 169). 

vn. 312, 1. 7. Three officers %n succession faxl to take the fortress 
of Bam Sij. 

Banisej [‘Hama’s Bedstead’] lies seven miles north of Nasik and 
seven miles south of Dindori also It stands about 3273 feet above sea- 
level. (B. G. XVI (Nasik), 641). The name is wrongly spelt as ‘ MasTj ’ at 
page 52 ante. The M. ‘1 notes that !^yat Khan was sent to attack 
Hamsej on 26th Jumadi 1. 1093 H. (129, 1. 1). 

vn. 314, 1. 10. Prince Mu‘aezam marched from Ahmadnagar to lay 
siege to the forts of Bam-darra. 

This is the Bamghat, about 30 miles west of Belgam and tlie 
same distance to the north-east of Goa on the old Vengurla-Belgam 
road. (I. G. XIL 218-9). It was the great pass to the upper country 
from Sawantwadi, Malwan, Vengurla and Goa and the whole tract of 
country below the Pass was wild, hilly and covered with jungle m the 
old days (B. G. XXI. (Belgaum), 306). Grant Duff speaks of it as the 
Ambadurray [Amba darra «] Ghat, not Ham Ghat (H. M, 144), but there 
IS no real difference, as the Bam Ghat is a pass [Darra] lying a little 
sou^h of the Amba Ghat, It is in Lat. 16‘’-62' N., Long. 74f~4f E. (Irvine’s 
Note to Stona, IL 287). 

The grain called Kiidun “ which acted like poison ” on the invaders 
(I. 8 f f ) IS “ Kodo or Kodon, Paspalum frumentaceum or Sci'ohiculatum, 
which IS frequently found to have inebriating or narcotic properties, 
when made into bread. But the effects do not last long and indict no 
permanent injury.” (Elliot, Races, II. 373 , Watt, Commercial Products 
of India, 868, 871). 

Muhammad Murad Khan, who is spoken of on the last line by Khwad 
Khan, as his * late brother ’, was really only a near relative or intimate 
fnend. The word ‘ biradar ’ is often used loosely Muhammad Murad 
Khan was the son of Muhammad Husain, entitled Murshid Quli Khan. 

(M. U. in. 682, 1. 5 f f.). Khwafi Elhan’s father was Khwaja Mir. (207 
ante). 

VII. 314, 1. 17. On reaching the milage of Sampganio, the fort of the 
place was invested. 

Sampgaon lies 18 miles south-east of Belgam. Lat. 16“-86' N., Long. 
74 -50' B. (B. G. XXI. (Belgaum), p. 600) 
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Vll, 987, 1. 8 from foot. khwafi Kuilif 

VII. 316, 1. 13 from foot ThA parganas of 8iram, Edmgir, etc. toTitch 

had been taken by force, from {he 

servants of {he Imperial throne, must be 
restored [by Abul Hasan of Qolkmda] 

These parganas are said to have been dependent on Zafamagar. (815 
supra). Siram is eight miles east of Malkhcd, which is 16 miles distant 
from Junction on the Nizam’s State Railway These places are again 
mentioned on 818 and 321 infra, bat theie, the names are given as Siram 
and Kir or Kldr. Sir J. Sarkar reads the second name as ‘Malkhed’ 
(H. A., IV, 810, 819), bat Bernier states that " the fortress of Eamguyre, 
with the whole of its appurtenances was ceded by Abdulla Qutb Shah, as 
part of the dowry of his daughter, who was by the treaty of 1666-57, to be 
married to Prince Muhammad Saltan ” (Constable’s Edit 21-22) See also 
Kh. Kh (Tezt.L 749, 1 12), who mentions Earner m the same connection 
and the C HX (TV. 270) ‘ Bamguyre * which had been ceded then must have 
been now re-ocoupied by Abul Hasan There is a place called Edmgir 
m ElgandaL Lat. 18“-36' N., Long 79“-S5' E. Constable, 32 A b, about 
110 miles north-east of Haidarabad, but it is too far off from Siram 
VIL 321, 1. 17 Eustam Eds (sic) also toho had reached the house, teas 
killed. 

Rustam Edo was the incongruous and hybrid title given by Abu-l- 
^ason to Tenganna, who was a nephew of the Minister Madanna. (Sarkar, 
H, A , IV. 334) Madanna himself had the title of * Surya Prakash Rao ’. 
{Ibid) His brother’s name is written ‘ ^kanna’ and also * Venkanna ’ 

VII. 323, I. 8 from foot Haerat Banda-navedz Baiyid Muhammad 

G'istf 

The Saint’s epithet is Qisudardz, ‘lionp-haired ’, not G^su, which 
sigmfies ‘ hair ’ only. The Text has it right. (II. 322, 1 2 f f ) His real name 
was Muhammad Sadru-d-dTn Muhammad Husaini and he is said to have 
been born in 1821 at Dohli and died at Culbarga in 1432 A. C. (Beale, 
Mifbah, 118; Herklots, Ed. Orooke, 141, 210) A mosque, a Bardi and 
a college, all built by Aurangzeb in 1687 A. C , near the shrine of the 
Srint, are still extant. (I. (51 Xll 377) 

VII. 337, 1. 8 from foot Prince Muhammad 'Azam Shah teas sent 

to punish {he infidels about Bahddur- 
garh and Gulshandbdd 

Gnishanabad was the new name given by the Mughals to Nasik, which 
was m Baglana or Baglan The popular derivation of the latter form was 
from the Pers Bdgh (Garden), which is a synonym of OuMan The 
reasons for this identification are set out in my article on the subject in 
Num. Suppl. xyxi to the J. A SB. (1918), pp. 36^ Bahadurgarh was 
the Mughal name of *Birgaon,’ Eecte, Pedgaon, which lies at a strategic 
point on the Bhima in Ahmadnagar district, 8 miles south of Shrigonda 
or Chamargonda and 60 miles east of Poona {Ibid, XXVIII (1917), pp. 
78-6). ' Mukarrab Khan ’ (1.4 f f.) is called ‘ Takarmb ’ Khan at p. 327. 
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VII. 360, 1. 1. 


VII. 343» 3 foot. In Hhe beginning of., this year [tl03 

Aurangeeb mooed from Giirgaon and Shi' 
kdrpur to Btdr and after a while to CfulTca, 
Khwafi KIiSii’s chronology is, as usnal, faulty. Dowson points out 
in the footnote that the previous marcli had been from Akluj to Qur- 
gaon [Koregaon]. (Text, 393, 1 1 f f ) Aurangzeb left Bijapur on 14th 
December 1688 (lat Rab'i L 1100 H.], and reached Koregaon, 12 miles 
north-east of Poona, by way of Akluj and Bahadurgarh on 3rd Mai ch 1689 
21st Jumadi I. B[e left Koregaon for Bijapur again in Rab‘i 1. 1101 H 
(December) and encamped at Galgala on 19th Sh'aban, 2l8t May 1690. 
He left Galgala on 4th Jumadi II 1102 H (March 1691) and was in the 
environs of Bijapur upto Sha'ban 1103 H May 1692 and thereafter at 
Galgala upto March 1696 (M.‘A 325,333,335, 338, 345, Sarkar, H. A.,Y. 
5-6, 28). ‘ Bidr’ is not Bidar, but a village called Eidri (M ‘A. 333, 1. 7), 
which is seventeen Teas distant from Bijapur (M U. I 288). Aurangzeb 
arrived there on 10th Jumadi I. 1101 H (M. ‘A, 333, 1. 7). ‘ Gulka ’ is 
(Cigala, on the southern bank of the Ghatprabha, thirty-two miles south- 
west of Bijapur It is 14 miles north of Kaladgi, and the latter is 45 
miles south-west of Byapur. (B. G XXIII (Bijapur) , pp. 438, 648, 667) 
The Mughal histonans speak of ‘ Galgala * by the new name of * Qutbabad ’ 
(M. ‘ A 846, 370). 

VII. 345, I 3 from foot They also use bits of coppet' which they call 

‘ busurg *, and four of these ‘ buzurgs* pass 
for a fuliis 

What Khwafi Khan calls * buzurg* is the Portuguese * Bazarucco,* a 
coin of varying value and metal (copper, tm, lead and tutenague), the 
etymology of which is uncertain. Some derive it from the Pers. ‘ Bizir, ’ 

* market ’ and th e Oanarese * Rukka * * money * and this is the opinion 
of Gray (Tiavels of Pyrard de Laval, II. 68) and Burnell (Travels of 
Lmschoten, IL 143), but other authors, e g C V. Brown (Madras 
Glossary, s. o) and Edward Thomas trace it to the Oanarese Badaga, 
‘base’ and BuTcka, ‘money.’ Molesworth says that in Marathi, Rukka 
signifies l/12th of an anna EJiwafi EJian’s etymology seems to be a 
strivmg after meanmg, though ‘Budrukh’, a dialectic corruption of 
Bnzurg ’, is afiSxed to the names of many villages in the Dekkan See 
H. J., 8 V. Bndgrook. 

VII. 346, 1 1. When the people [fh« Pot'tuguese\ there [in Qoa\ marry, 
the girl ts given as the dowry. 

There is something manifestly wrong here. What Khwafi Kh^ 
really says is that they [the Portuguese] give milages (•^If’.-*) in dowry 
(jlf»-) when they give their daughters away in marriage (II. 402, 1. 4) 

VII. 350, 1. 1. Capture of a royal ship called the Oanj-Sawai by the 
English 

Kof ^1^® property of the Emperor himself and was taken 

petween Bombay and Daman by an English pirate named Francis Bridg- 
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man alxas Avory or Evory in or abont September 1695 A C (Elphinstone, 
n L 674, Saikar, H A , V 343-6) ' 

VII. 352, I 8 from foot I found diatcn up tn ranks on both sides 

nearly seven thousand musketeers, dressed 
and accotth'ed as for a review 

The whole picture n. grossly overdiawn "When a Dutch fleet rt- 
tempted to surprise the island of Bombay in 1678, the total force which 
Governor Aungier could muster was 300 Euiopean and 400 topasses 
or half-caste troops under English officers and 300 Bhundartes armed 
with clubs and this, lemarks Oime, was a “ display of force far above 
the reality^’ (Hunter, History of British India, II 216) In the recent- 
ly published Account of Bombay written by John Burnell in 1710, it 
18 stated that the total military force of the island consisted of five 
companies of Europeans, Topasses and Cofferes [African slaves from 
Madagascar] and eight companies of Sepoys He puts the number of 
" the whole soldiery in constant service ” at only 1200 men (Hakluyt 
Society, 1933, Ed S T Shepherd, 13-14) 

VII. 353, I 18 TFe got those scars at the time of the siege of Sidi Yakut. 

The reference must be to the siege of Bombay by Yaqnt Khan of 
Janjira which was begun in 1689 

VII 353 , 1 7 from foot. Now they have gone and taken pai't with the 

dingraars or Sakanas, who lay violent hands 
on ships upon the sea and with them they are 
serving as puaies 

These ‘ Sakanas’ aie really the pirates who are called ‘ Sanganians * by 
European writers " The next province to Cutchnaggen is Sangama Their 
seaport is Baet [Jagat or Dwarka], very commodious and secure. They 
admit of no tiade, but practice piracy” (Alexander Humilton in Pmker- 
ton’s Collection of Voyages, VIII 310) 

VII 355, I 4 The Sakanas also, who are sometimes called bawaril, a 
lawless set of men belonging to Surat, in the province 
of Ahmadabad, are notorious for their piracies 

jl j >=-• ^ j 

•^1 (II 428, 1 4) 

The real name is JiJh Vdril, t ecte, Vadhel and they belonged, not to 
Surat, but to Sorath, the Kathiawad coast The initial y is not part of 
the name, but the preposition 

Abu-1- Eazl says in his account of the Sat kar of Sorath that Jagat, 
(also called Dwarka), Aramra and Dhari belong to the Bddhel tnbe (Jtn, 
Tr II 244 See also Ibid, 248) The Vadhels claim to be descended from 
two Bathod brothers, expelled from Marwad, who cut ofl the head of 
Bhojraj, the Chavda chief of Okhamandal, towards the end of the 13th 
century Their names were Veravalji and Vejalji, but they assumed or 
were given the name ‘ Vadhel ’, from the Sansk Vadh, to out or slay. 
Their most’ famous descendant was Sangapji. who extended his domi- 
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mona as far as Khambhalia, forty miles east of Dwarka, and made him- 
self notorious by his “ piratical expeditions” and “ freebooting excursions 
into the territory of his neighbours.” His son Bhimji rendered himself 
“so obnoxious to the Musalman rulers of Gujarat, by plundering pilgrim 
vessels on their voyage to Mekka,” that Sultan Mahmud Begada led a 
punitive expedition against him and sacked Dwarka and Aramda. In 
1692 A.C., Shiva Vadhel of Aramda offeied an asylum to Muzaffar III of 
Gujarat and was defeated and slain in a battle with his Mughal pursuers 
He was succeeded by another Sanganji, whose grandson Akherajji, is said 
to have died about 1664 A.C. The piracies and abominable cruelties of the 
Vadhelsor* Sanganes *, became at last so intolerable that between 1716 
and 1718 A.O., “ the chiefs of Nawanagar, Gondal and Porbandar had to 
send a combined force which inflicted condign punishment upon them.” 
(B. G. Vm. (Kathiawar), 690-593 ; Forbes, Has Mala, L 293). 

The ‘ Sakanas,’ of Khwafl Khan are really the ‘ Sanganas,’ ‘ Sanga- 
nians* or ‘ Sanganes * of Fryer, (New India, Foho Edit, 1698, p. 218), 
Ovington (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 162), Manucci (Storia, IL 227), 
and other European vsrriters of the 17th and I8th centuries Some writers 
derive the name from Sindan, t e. San j an, 88 miles north of Bombay, 
but the real etymology is that which I have indicated— from Sangan— 
their first most formidable and famous chief. 

Vll. 359, 1. 2. Soon afUrtoards, Prince Mvhammad 'Azam teas ordered 
with his sons to Kabul. 

It was not Prince *Azam, but the Heir-apparent, Prince Mu'azzam, 
who was appointed (Jovemor of the Punjab and Kabul at this time. 
(Text, n. M4, 1. 4). 

Mu'azzam is said by BIh Kh. (358 ante) to have been released after seven 
years of restraint in the 89th year, but his chronology is inconsistent and 
erratic here, as in many other places He also states (327 ante), that the 
Prince was interned on 18th Rab'i II in the 29th year. The correct date 
of his arrest was 18th Rabi H. 1098 H (2l8t February 1687) and that of 
his release, 4th Zil-q'ad 1102 H. (M. ‘i. 292, L 3 f. f ; 343, 1. 11) 

VII. 36a I 4. Several years before, Santa had throten a brother of 
Nagoui under the feet of an elephant <md this had pro- 
duced a mortal hatred. Under the guidance of his wife, 
he led a party in pursuit of Santa. 

According to other accounts, the man put to death by Santa was 
Amrit Rao Nimbalkar. He was not, as Khwafi Khan and the M. ‘A. state, 
the brother of Nagoji Meme, (Deshmukh of Mhasvad), but of Nagoji’s 
Wife, Radhika Bai. It was not Nagoji who pursued Santaji, but another 
brother of Nagoji’s wife. As the woman had vowed to take vengeance 
for Amrit Rao’s death, she compelled another of her brothers to pursue 
Santaji to the (Shambhu) Mahadev Hills in Satara district and it was this 
man who cut off Santaji’s head at some time in June 1697, not 1694-6 
rant Duff (H. M. p 172) and Kincaid (II. 92) have followed Khwafi 
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Khan, but Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar prefers the other version. (H. A., V. 
126-7) 

VIl. 362, 1. 9 from foot Nearly one lac and SOflOO rupees were 

raised from ihe jagirs. 

The B. I. text has ‘ one lac and eight (^) thousand, (458, L B), which 
also must be wrong The right reading seems to be , twenty thousand. 
A few lines lower down, it is stated that the Mahrattas actually got 
140,000 rupees instead of the 80/)00, which were really due to them, out 
of the promised ransom of two lacs. Now 200,000 — 80/K)0=120,000 The 
amoxmt raised in the first instance from the jagirs must have been there- 
fore one lac and twenty thousand rupees 

VII 363, I 19 Hts [Aurangzdt*s] camp had noto remained at Islam- 
puri for four years 

This was the Musalman name given to ‘ Brahmapnri *, which lies 
about 20 miles south-east of Pandharpur (M. ‘i. 378, 1. 11 ; Ghrant Duff, 
167) Khwafi Khan states here (Ohromcle of the 43rd year) that Aurang- 
zeb bad now remained at Islampuri for four years, but at p. 846 ante, the 
Bmperor is said to have taken up his quarters at Brahmapnri in the 37th 
year. Aurangzeb was encamped atBrtdimapuri from the 17th of Shawwal 
1106 H. to 6th Jnmadi I 1111 A. H, • e. from May 1695 to the end of 
1699 A. 0 from the begmning of the 39fh to the middle of the 43rd year 
See M. A. 378, L 18 and 408, 1 2 ff 

VII 364, Z. 6. The army marched towards the fort of Basant-garh, 
Basantgarh, lies seven miles north-west of Earhid in Satara district 
(B G XEX. (Satara), p. 288), The M. U. says that it is three few, about 
six or seven miles, south of Maiauri or Masur. (I 499, 1. 1). 

VII 364, Z. 8. Prince Muhammad 'Azam Shah came, in dbedienee to 
svmmons, from Birganw. 

Dowson observes in the footnote to page 888 infra, that Birganw 
and Bahadurgarh have not been traced in the maps. Bahadurgarh was 
the name given to Birganw, Bede, Pedgaon, by Aurangzeb’s foster- 
brother, Bahaduzkhan, who established a Cantonment here which “ oon- 
tmued to be for forty years one of the principal depots of the Mughal 
Army” (Grant Duff, H.M., 114). See my Note on VII 887, 1 6 f. f. 

VII. 368, Z. 9 from foot The name of Parli was changed to Nauras- 

iara. 

The reason was that Parli Fort had been built by Ibrahim 'Adil 
Shah of Bijapur in 1035 H. Ibr&him used to call every new thing 
' Nauras ’. For instance, a new town founded by him near Bijapur was 
called ' Nauraspur *. A copper com struck by him was named ' Dam-i- 
Nauras* and a book composed by the Court-poet Zuhuri was entitled 
' Eitab-i-Nauras ’ (M. 'A. 4^, 1 5). Ibrahim’s contemporary, the Emperor 
Jahangir, states that Ibrtdiim used to call the verses in Hindi or Durpats, 
[Becte, Dhrupad], which he was fond of composing, ‘ Nauras.* (T. J. 183, 
1. 20 , Tr. L 272). He is also said to have written a treatise on Mxuio called 
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‘ Naurag/ (Bion, Catalogue, II. 741 b) 

As Satara which was conquered about the same time was renamed 
‘AKamtara in honour of Prince ‘Azam, so Parli was styled Nauras 
Tara,’ for the soke of assonance, after ‘Nauras the ‘ UiUhalhis^ of its 
bmlder, Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah The correct d.de was 3rd Muharram 1112 n 
44th year, not 43rd, as m Rh. Kh (M.'A 427, Inst line ; Sarkdr, H. A., V. 

168). 

VII. 369, 7. 1. In the middle of Sofar, the a)'my reached on obscure 
foi't 

This was ‘ Bhushaugadh ’ (M. ‘A 428, 1 13) . It lies about seven miles 
south of Aundh and about thirty miles south-east of Satara. The year 
was the 44th, not 43rd (1112 A.H). (Sarkar, V.170 Note) 

VII. 370, I 4 The [royal] army reached Ptmqarh, a fort connected 
with Panhdla. 

The second letter should be pronounced as a consonant ‘ Pavan- 
garh* IS the sister fort of Panhila or Pamila, near Kolhapur. Thornton 
says that it is 64 miles south of Satara in Lit 16‘’-47'' N, Long. 74‘’-12' 
E. ‘ Kahawan ’ (1. 19) is really, Khatdu, 25 miles east of Satara 
VII. 371, 1. 1. Ambd Qhat took tioelve days to reach. 

The Amba Ghat is five miles north of Khelna and about 35 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur (B G. XXIV 2-5) It leads from Ratnagiri to 
Kolhapur. (I G XII. 218) 

The new name given to Parnala or Panhala was, according to the 
M.‘A. (439, 440, 442), not ‘Bum Shah Darak', as it is printed here, but 
^Nabi 8haJi Drug*. The Mughal alias of Eajgarh also is stated in the 
M. ‘A (486, 497, 616) to have been Nabi Shdh Garh not Bam Shah Garh 
as in Ei. Kh (373 infra). 

Paras Bam (1.9 f.f.), the Commandant of Khelna, was Parashn Ram 
Trimbak the PraHnidhi He was the ancestor of the present chief of 
Aundh. 

VII. 372, Z. 10. The name of the fort [of Khelna] was altered to Sakh- 
kharalana 

Interesting light on the genesis of this new-fangled alias is thrown 
in the M. ‘A Mulmmmad Saqi states that the choice of this Strangs' desig- 
nation was due to the fact that, when the tidings of the conquest were 
announced to Aurangzeb, he was reading the Quranic verse, -^1, 

|.A* He Bti^ck by the fortuitous assonance between the name 

Klielna and BaTchkharalana’ and he took it as an auspicious omen, 
because means to conquer’ in Arabic He altered the name of the 
strong-hold accordingly (M ‘A 457). 

VII 376, Z 11. The enemy effected a complete overthrow of the 
Imperial Army. 

Kh Kh, puts this defeat into 1114 H., but the event really happened 
toWMds ^e end of A._H. 1117, about 16th March 1706. The site was the 
V OT .ord of Baba Piara, near the village of Batanpur in Bajpipla 
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State. (MiraH-Ahmadi, 1. 1. 878-380, Sarkar, A H , V. 432) 

Vn. 377, 1. 10. The tribe ofBedar, tohich is the mndxfor 'fearUee*. 

This IS an example of the striving after meaning which is character* 
istio of folk-etymology. The real name is ‘ Byadnru’, ‘ Bairad ’ or ‘ Berad 
which means ‘hunter’ in Canarese (B. G. (Dharwar), p. 184) Shemng 
mentions the Berade as “ a tribe in Mysore and the Southern Mahratta 
Country, who are mostly huntsmen, dark, tall, and warlike and who were 
largely employed as soldiers in Hyder’s wars.” (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
II. 821 j III. 158) Sir J . Sarkar suggests that Khwad Khan’s derivation 
IS only a pun or conscious play upon words, (H A, V 216), but this 
supposition seems to me to be largely invalidated by the fact that he 
always calls them Bidar and never speaks of them as * Berad ’. He was 
ignorant of the true designation or spelhng, as well as of the real origin 
of the name and his hybrid etymology is put forward in all seriousness 
as a philological dictum which he himself believed to be sound and in- 
controvertible. It IS also relevant to note that they are called * Bedar ’ in 
the M. '1., the M. U and other Musalman histones, and that the Hindi 
word for ‘ fearless ’ is not ‘ Bidar ’ but ‘ i'?idar’ Bi or Be is Persian. 

VII. 377, 1. 14. And Padehdh Khanzdddh Khan, eon of Btibullah 
Khan toas sent to subdue Ins fort of Sugar. 

‘ Padshah Khansada Khan ’ is an impossible collocation. A reference to 
the text shows that wo should read the sentence thus “ And fhe PadSiah 
[Aurangzeb] appointed Khanzada Khan, son of Buhulla BIhan, to conquer 
thefort of Saggar ” (624, 1 10) See also M ‘i 306, 1. 10 f t 

Aurangzeb’s Court is said on 1 10 f f. to have been at * Ahmadabad * 
before the Bijapur affair But this is a printer’s error for * Ahmadno^ror . 
See Text, II 524, I. 7 f. f., where the history of Parya Naik is again 
related and the name of the place is correctly given as ‘ Ahmsdnagar . 
VII. 388, I 8 Muhammad Murad Khan, mho mas Wak'imxgar 

of all the province of Ahmadabad and mas faujdar 
of Thhnesar and Kudra 

Sto also in the B. I Text (H. 666, I 4), but both names are wrong. 
The places meant are Thasra and Godhra Thasra is now in Kaira 
[Kheda] distnot, Bombay Presidency, and hes about 86 miles east of 
Ahmadabad. 

Khwafi Khan probably wrote V* Thansra, and the copyists have 
confused it with ‘Thanesar’. Both the toponyms are spelt correctly as 
‘j-V in the Biographical notice of Muhammad Murad Khan in the 
M U. m. 686, 691 Thasra and Godhra are shown in Constable, 27 A d 
VII 389, 1 . 16 He had nine Krors of Rupees, besides Jshrafis and 
presentationrmoney, rupiya-i-gbarib-nawaB, amount- 
ing to as much as five hundted tolas in meight 
Compare 393 mfra, where the ashrafis and rupees are said to have 
been of 100 to 800 tolas weight and to have been specially corned for 
presents. The reference is to the so-called Gigantic Coins , of which a 
H 
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few Bpeoimens are still in existence. The sabject is discussed at some 
length in my H. 8. M. N. SS'SO. 

VH. 39lf I* 8* Prince [Kam Balcltsli^ sent Titm [Alisan Khan] 

to lay siege to Karnul, and directed his youngest son 
to accompany him as a checJc (tora). 

Earn Bakhsh had three sons The eldest was Muhiu-s-Sunnat, who 
was bom about 1110 A. H. and must have been about ten years old at 
this time, i. e 1120 A H. 'J’he others, Firozmand and Barikulla, were 
younger still and mere children. (Irvme, L.M ,T. 66) It is scarcely likely 
that a boy of five or six should have been deputed to act as a “ dieck ” 
on a masterful commander like Ahsan Khan and it is clear that ‘ tora’ 
must have some other meaning here. 

According to Pavet de Courteille’s Turki Dictionary, ‘tora’ signi- 
fies, among other things, ‘the scion of a royal house ’.It is used in this 
sense in the M.‘A. (91, 1. 4 f f ) The pageant Emperor Niku Siyar, who 
was set up by the Sayyids, is also called a toi a. See the note on B07, 1. f.f. 
infra. There can be little doubt that this is the meaning here also and the 
youngest son of Kam Bakhsh was sent not to act as a check but as a 
figure-head, a nominal representative of Kam Bakhsh himself. The M. U, 
states that when ‘Imadu-l-Mulk was sent to collect the ransom money 
from the ‘Antarbed’ [the Ganges-Jumna Dnab], he requested Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to give him a ‘ Tora of the House of Taimur ’ as an asso- 
ciate J-’Jt hy (II. 852, 1. 4 f. f ). Elsewhere, he writes that the 
battle between Sayyid ‘Abdulla Khan and Muhammad Shah was under 
the J’*jy of Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim. (II, 525, 1. 7) . 

VII. 393, 1. 1. Directions voere given that the new rupee should he 
increased half a mdsha in weight 

This is a very interesting reference to one of the numismatic freaks 
of Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I. The matter has been explained and 
discussed in my paper in the Num Supp. XXVIII to the J. A S. B. 
Xin, New Series, (1917), pp 67-69. 

VII. 395 , 1 2. AfUr crossing the river (Nerbudda) at Handiya, he 
arrived at Dordha. 

This is not the Doraba near Sirhind or Sihrind, but Doraba, about 
66 miles north of Hwdiya or Hindia and 18 miles north-west of Bhopal. 
It lies on the route from Hindia to Sironj and is about 64 miles distant 
from the latter. {Chthdr Qulshan in I. A cxv). It is shown in Constable, 
27 G d, but the name is wrongly printed as ‘ Duraiba’ instead of ‘ Duraiha * 
or ‘ Duraha ’. 

Kokarmunda (1. IB) is on the north bank of the Tapti on the frontier 
of Rajpipla State, 62 miles north-west of Dhnlia. It was an outpost on 
the frontiers of Khandesh and Rajpipla (Th and B G. XH, (Khandesh), 
p 462), It is shown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat 
Vll. 39B, 1. 13 Bahu then went on to a Mahratta named Ambit, hut 
more famous under the name of Pdnd, 
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The real name of this ruffian was Amrit Bao Ifadam Band6 (or 
Bhand6). ‘ Band * is a miswriting of Bande (Irvine, L M , II 162 note) 
The name of Kantaji Kadam Bandi occurs m the Mahratta histories. 
Bhim Sen speaks o£ a man called ‘Inn Mwd’, a former liquor seller 
of SIhwdesb, who had taken to a very profitable course of highway rob- 
bery and sacked Baroda m league with Dhauaji Jadhav and other Mara- 
thas in 1706. {Tarlkh-t-Dilhiehd quoted m Sarkar, H A , V 251). This 
‘ Inn [n) for iland ’ may be the same as Ambu Band of Kh Kb. 

VII 400, I, 11. He looked fiercely at that dog, Rustam ‘Alt Khan 

8io m the Text (II 597, 1 7 f 1), but this man^s title is given as Bus- 
tam ZHl Khan, in the Tarikh-t-Iradat Khan (543, B47 infra) Mr 
Irvine also calls him Eustam Dil, and cites several other authorities for 
that reading. (L M,, I 27, 33) 

VII 403, 1. 4. One of the most acceptable and beneficial measures of 
the Khan-t-Khanan teas the relief he afforded in that 
oppressive grievance, the feed of the cattle of the Man- 
sdbdars 

Text II, 602, 1 12,603, 1 9. This is a very difficult passage and Dow- 
son himself admits that “ parts of it are involved, and the meanmg is 
not always clear Mr Irvine has thought it necessary to give a trans- 
lation of his own in the A. I M. p. 21, because, as he says, * Dowson could 
make nothing of it ’ 

VII 404, 1 2. He tn'ote a book, AI Hamiya, upon the spiritual life and 
8ufi mysticism, which in the opinions of eontro- 

V versialtsts, passes beyond the bounds of the Law upon 

some points 

_j <-5 ” j j ^ ^•*** H 603, 1 11 ‘ Al Hamiya * 

13 devoid of any meaning According to the M U. (HI 676, 1. 14), the 
correct title is Ilhdmdt-v-Munimi, the Inspirations or Eeve- 

lations of Mun‘im, or ‘ Beneficent Revelations’. Anand Bam Mukhlis says 
in the Miratu'l-Istilah that the book was really composed, not by Mun'im 
Khan, but by his great friend and confidante, Iradat Elhan Wazih, the 
author of the Memoirs (L. M , 1. 126 and note), who frequently boasts of 
his intimacy with the great Wazir (634, 688 infra) The author of the 
Maasiru-l-Umard denies that there is anything heretical or contrary to 
the Beligions Law in the work, though he admits the impropriety or im- 
pertinence (^y •*! of using the word (Inspirations) in such a 

connection, especially as the author himself says that he had seen the 
visions he desoribes only in dreams (III 676-6). 

VH 406, 1 13 Kam Bakhsh arrived at Burhanpur, where 

he wag detained by the swollen state of the Tapti 

Marching from thence by way of Malkapur and 
Hander, he had got near Haidarabad by the end of 
Bhawwal 

There is great confusion here, A reference to the Text (H. 618-9), 
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VII. 414, 1. 9 from foot. 


shows that it was not Earn Bakhsh, who arrived at Burhanpur, or was 
detained there or who marched to Haidarabad by way of Malkapur, but 
his brother and antagonist, Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I. It was the 
latter who was marching south from Dehli via Burhanpur, Malkapur 
and Nander to encounter Elam Bakhsh at Haidarabad. (L M , I. 58). 

VII. 406, 1, 18 Bahadur Shah had with him nearly 8000 horse. 

A cipher has been inadvertently dropped and the correct number 
must be 80,000, as it is in the Text, II. 619, 1 12. See also L. M., I. 61. 
VIL 407, 1. 11 from foot. European and Greek surgeons tcere appoint- 
ed to attend them 

i ph-lj?- (II. 624, 1 6 f.f ). The surgeons wore not Greeks 
at all, either by race or by nationality. They were in reality Musalmans 
trained in the Yunant, t. e the Greek or rather Qreco-Boman system of 
Medicine and Surgery. Arabian Medicine is, for the most part, founded 
on the works of Hippocrates and Galen and their disciples 

The mistake is again committed at 425 infra. 

VII. 410, 1. 8 from foot. The freebooter Pap Bat 

The name is spelt in the Text (II. 630, 1 3 f.f.) and also in the 
M. U, (I. 266, 256, 257) The real name must be Paprd and the conversion 
of the last two letters of the name into the adjunct or title ‘ Rai ’ is a mis- 
leading emendation ‘Rai* was not so cheap then as it is now, and 
was a title which was not allowed to be borne by Hindus, except when 
specially conferred by the State. See the story told in L. M , 1. 138. 

VII. 411, 1. 12. Pap Bat loent to the village of Shahpur in the pargana 
of Narganda, Sarkdr of Bhungtr 

This ‘Narganda’ and probably the * Tarikanda’ also of p 412, 1 11 
infra must be the ‘^edikonda * of Constable’s Atlas, 32 A c. Kulpak and 
Bhongir he south of it. Blaulas is thirty miles north of Bidar. 

As Shahpur is said to have been in the pargana of ‘ Narganda ’ and 
the new fort of ‘ Tarikanda ’ is stated to have been only four kos distant 
from Shahpur, Tarkanda is, most probably, only another form of ‘ Nari- 
ganda* or ‘ Nadikonda’ In the M. U (I %6, 266, 257), the name is spelt 
* Tarikanda ’. Nedlkonda hes about fifteen miles north-east of Eulpak. This 
‘ Narganda * can have nothing to do with * Nargund ’ in Dharwar. 
yil. 414, 1. 9 from foot. All his follovers kept shouting Sacha Pad- 
shah and Pathdaras. 

This ‘ Sacha Padshah ’ was the Sikh Guru Banda. * Pathdaras ’ signifies 
‘ May you behold victory ’. (Irvine, L. M., I. 110). The Sikh Guru Tegh' 
Bahadur, who was put to death by the orders of Aurangzeb in 1676 A.O., 
IS said to have been the first to arrogate to himRfilf the title of ‘ Sacha 
Padsh^’ and to have thereby given mortal offence to that Emperor. 
(Ibid, I. 79) After Gum Govind was assassinated, a man who greatly 
resembled him, appeared in the Punjab, declaring that he was the Guru 
Govmd miraculously brought back to life This man was Banda Bairagi 
and he styled himself Sacha Pddmh, the Tme Bang. 
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VII. 416, 1 . 9. Sarangpur ... Jalalabad tn the Punjab. 

‘ Sarangpur ’ must be an error for ‘ Saharanpur ’ The B I. Text (11 
656, L 11) has the name correctly This JalSlabad is now in MuzafEar- 
nagar district, UP, and lies about 30 miles south of Saharanpur or 20 
west of Deoband Constable, 25 B c Rahun (418, 1 7), which was seven ftos 
from Sultanpur, is marked in Constable, 25 B b Sultanpur, 40 miles 
west of Ludhiana, is the place of that name in Kapurthala State Ibtd, 
25 A b The distance between these two places is under-estimated. 

VII 419, 1 9 from foot Afier leaoing Labor, they returned to 

SMdhura and Earndl 

* Shadhura ’ is Sadhaura, about thirty miles north-east of Thanesar, 
which latter is about 22 miles north-west of Karnal. 

VI 1. 420, footnote The formula toaa “Alx te the saint of Ood and the 

heir of the Prophet of Ood ” 

' Samt of God ’ is both amphibological and obscure. The word used is 
lij which means * intimate friend, favourite, beloved etc.', according to 
the Dictionaries But it has been the subject of interminable discussion 
and disputation among the Alusalman theologians Abu-1-Fazl, after 
givmg a summary of the discordant opinions, states the outcome to be 
that Walt means “ one who has attained to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Bemg (lin, Tr m 360) ‘ Wasi * literally means * Executor ’ [5c»Z. of 
the Prophet’s testament or will] Shi'as speak of *Ali as ‘ Shah-i-Wilayat' 
and Shah ‘Abbas I. had the words “ Banda-i-Shah-i-Wilayat 'Abbas”, 
[‘Abbas, the slave of the Lord of the Waliship] engraved on the exceed- 
ingly fine ruby, which he sent as a present to Jahwgir. (T. J. 826, L 5; 
Tr II 195) This phrase is inscribed on the coins of 'Abbas IL also and 
of Shah Sulaiman, his son. (Oliver, The Coins of the ^favi Dynasty in 
J A.SJB 1887 (LVI), p. 68). 

When Uljailtu Elhan was converted m 709 H to the Shi'a faith, he 
ordered the words JP " ‘Ali is the Wall of God ”, to be stamped on the 
oomage, which earned him the honorific title of Muhammad Kkudd- 
banda from the followers of that sect, but the abusive nickname of Khar- 
banda, ‘ Slave of the Ass,’ from their antagonists {Shajrat, Tr 290-1). 
Bahadur Sh^ Shah ‘Alam I claimed to be a Sayyid through his mother 
Nawab Bai Her real &ther toas said to be & descendant of the Saint 
‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, named Sayyid Shah Mir, though she had been made 
to pass as a daughter of the Hmdu Eaja of Kishtwar (Kh Kh. IL 694, 
604, Irvine, L M., 1. 186) 

VII. 422, I 8. Tulast Bat. . . came demanding payment of the 
Chauth to the toum of Bdnmr, seven Teos from 
Burhanpur 

Rede, ‘ Baver’ in Khandesh, now a station on the G. X. P. Bailway, 
twelve miles south-west of Burhanpur and twenty-two north-east of 
BhusawaL Constable, 81 D a. 

yil. 424, L 6. The infidels retreated to .. , Ldhgarh, tohich is near 
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the hills belonging to the Bar fi Baja. 

The exact ataation of this fort hag not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Mr. Irvine says that it was about half way between the towns 
of Nahan and Sadhaura and about twelve miles to the north-east of the 
latter. (L. M.,1.116 7). In the I. G., however, it is identified with Gurdas- 
pur (XIL 393). The name of the Barh Raja, t. e , the Raja of Nahan or 
Sirmur wasBhhp Prakash The man who deputised for the Guru was a 
tobacco-seller called Gulab Khatri. (M U. IIL673, 1 4; Irvine, Ib.). 

VII. 427, 1 . 9 It is said ihat the Government officials took nearly 
nine lacs of rupees out of his treasury. 

The real story is left untold. Only the first sentence of the paragraph 
devoted to the anecdote is translated by Dowson, and all the rest omitted. 
The gist of the matter is that the culprits abstracted nine lacs of rupees 
from the bags in the treasury and craftily substituted copper coins in 
their stead. Ghaziu-d-din Khan, on coming to know of the affair, made no 
fuss about it, but managed matters so adroitly, that the delinquents made 
speedy and silent restitution and surreptitiously replaced the rupees 
which had been purloined. (.Text, IT. 681, 1. 12). The story is related to 
show that the Elhan was “ a disciplinarian of commandmg dignity and 
power, a silent man, such has as rarely been seen or heard of among 
the men of Turan ” 

VII 423, 1 . 23 and footnote. On Uie night of the Sfh of the month, 

[Muharram] {1123 H), the Emperoi' 
died. 

Khwafi Khan puts the death of Shah 'Jilam I. into 1123 B!. and 
Dowson accepts his statement on the ground that he is consistent in 
his dates. But this consistency is only in error and many wrongs do not 
make a right. There can be no doubt that the year was 1124, as it is 
given by Iradat Khan (556 infra) and the Siyarurl-Mutaakhirin. (Tr. I. 
22). The numismatic evidence also leaves no doubt on that head See my 
H R. M. N. 279-80 and my Note to Article 324 in Num. Supp. XLV. 
to the J. A. S. B. XXX, 1934, p. 92 {Vide also L. M., I 135). 

VII. 432, I 3. He sent Muhammad Karim and Prince Humayun 
Bakht, toho were only nine or ten years old, to Delhi. 

The relative clause applies correctly to Humayun Bakht only and the 
verb should be the singular. Muhammad Karim was, as is explicitly 
stated at 438 infra, Farrukhsiyar’s elder brother. According to the M. ‘1. 
(181, 1. 2 f.f.), Muhammad Karim was bom sometime before 7th Ramazan 
1090 A.H., on which day the news of his birth reached Aurangzeb, Far- 
rukhsiyar was bom on 9th Ramazan 1094 H. and he was thirty-eight 
years old when he was put to death in 1131 H. (481 infra, note ; Rieu, Cata- 
logue, I 278). Muhammad Karim must have been therefore about thirty- 
four years and not nine or ten only, in 1124 H. See also Irvine, L. M., I. 
148. Humayun Bakht’s birth must be placed in 1117 H., as he is said to 
have been forty years of age at his death m 1167 H. {Ibid, 1. 146). 
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VII 432, 1. 5 from foot The brother of Lai Kuntoar . 

named Subedar ofjgra 
Lai Krmwar was the daughter of Khasusiyat Khan KaldioanU 
(Moflioian), who is said, in the Eadiqaiu-hAqdlim, to have been a descend- 
ent of Miyan Tansen (L M , I 180 n) It is hardly correct to speak of 
her as “ a vulgar, thoughtless, dancing girl from the eU'eetsf’ as in the 

0 H I IV 328 

VII 434 , 1 13. He now sent agatnet them his son A*aseu-d-din Khan 
with 6000 horse 

Delete ‘-Khan’. It is not in the text (II. 697, 1 11) Pnnces of the 
blood royal were not called Khans, hut Sultans or Shahzadas 6,000 also 
IS wrong. It should be 60,000 as it u in the Text (II. 697, 1 12) At page 
390, 1 8 Lf , the title * Khto ’ is similarly affixed to the name of Aurang- 
aeb’s son Muljammad ‘Azam The text is free from the error (II. 670 

1 10 ). 

VII 439, I 20 Thereupon Fari'uJehstyar, in the beginning of Bdb'iu- 
l-atotcal 1123 A H., struck coins 

The year is wrongly given Parrukhsiyar heard of Bahadurshah’s 
death near Patna on 7th Safar 1124 H He proclaimed his father ‘Azimu- 
ah-Shan Emperor and had coins struck in his name on the 18th ‘Azirn 
had been drowned four days before on the 9th, but Parrukhsiyar 
heard of the event only on the 29th and announced his own accession 
immediately afterwards (L. M , I. 198 and note) According to the con- 
temporary FartuJchsiyarndma of Mir Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, Par- 
mkhsiyar was proclaimed at Patna on the 29th of Safar 1124 H. He 
crossed the Jumna on 13th .^-1-q‘ad and defeated Jahandar’s army on 
13th 2i'l-hi3]a 1124 (Bieu, Oatalogue, I 273) 

The numismatic evidence also is decisively in favour of 1124 H 
Ooins struck by Shah ‘Alam I in 1124 are extant All the known mintages 
of 'Azimu-sh-shan bear the same date and the issues of Jahandar Shah 
exhibit the identical year How then could Parrukhsiyar have struck 
coins when his father and grandfather were both alive * See Whitehead, 
Punjab Museum Catalogue, pp 286-292, H S. M N 281 and my note in 
Num Supp No XLV to the J A. S B XXX, (1934), p 92 
VII 442, 1. 10. Farrukhstyar encamped in (he environs of Dehli on 
(he llGi Muharram 1124 A H {Feb 9(h,1712) 

The year should be 1126 H and the Juban correspondence 27th 
January (Old Style) or 6th February 1718 New Style Vide the preced- 
ing note and L. M , I 246 

VII. 44S, I B Parrukhsiyar entered (he city and fort on (he 17(h 
Muharram {16(h Feb 1712) 

As the Hijra year was 1125 and not 1124, as postulated by Howson, 
the correct Juban date must he 2nd Pehmary, 1713 (O S ) or 18th 
February (N S ). So on 1 17, p 446 infra also, the official date of the 
aocemon of Parrukhsiyar should be corrected to 1st Rah i L 1124. 
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Vn. 447. I* 23. A. Qvain-dealer named Ratan Ghand. 

The word used is J's* (II 739, 1. 6), which does not necessarily mean 
‘ grain-dealer*. It is fre^iiently used by Jluaalman writers in India for 
members of the Baniya caste in general Abn-i-F azl writes that there is m 
India “ a caste of Vaisyas called Banik, more commonly called Baniya. 
The Persians name them Baqqal and of these there are 84 divisions.” 
(Ain, Tr. III. 118). Ratan Ghand was an Agarwal Baniya and a native 
of the town of Jansath, where his ruined haveli still exists and is in the 
possession of his descendants. (L. M., I. 291 note). 

VU. 452, 1. 2 from foot. He [Ddiid Khan] placed Hirdman Baksa- 

riya tn charge of his advanced 

force. 

The Baksariyas are so called from Baksar, (Buxar) on the Ganges, 
neat the Bhojpur country. Mr. Irvine tells ua that “the region is one 
which still supplies the finest sepoys in our Hindustani regiments. Bhoj- 
pur shared with Oudh the supply of men to oar native army in Bengal 
from its earliest to its latest days They had already been accustomed 
to serve as match-lock men and gunners lu the army of the Mughals .... 
In the historians of the 18th century, the garrison-artillery are usually 
designated ‘ Baksanyah’. (A. I. M. 168-9). See also Yule, H. J. $. v. 
Buxerry* 

VII. 4B6, 1 12 from foot [The jStfchs] ravaged the country from IMior 

to Sikrind, othendse called Birhind- 
Readers who are interested in the niceties of nomenclature and 
orthographic exactitude in the transliteration of place-names may be re- 
ferred to my article on this subject in Num. Supp. No. XXXI to the J. 
A. S. B 1920, pp. 335-7 

VII 460, last line. Asad Khan Karam mdlu. 

yu *J in the Text (II. 771, last line), but it is generally written 1 j* 
Qaramanlu, as in the M ‘A. (27, 1, 16) and (M. U. I. 310, last line). J is 
said to moan ‘of* in Turki, Of. Shamlu, Rumln, Istajlu, Osmanlu (or 
Osmanh), Aq-quinlu, [of the White Sheep), Qar^nlnlu {of the Black 
Sheep). 

VII. 466, 1 9 from foot He [ffttsoin 'Alt Khan] availed himself of 

(he services of a Brahman named Sankrajt. 
This was Shankraji Malhar Nargundkar (the Sachio), who is again 
mentioned ^ at 499, 600 infra He is said there to have been one of 
Sh^n 8 ministers. There was another Shankraji, whose falher*s name 
was Namyan and whose surname was Gan(Jekar. (Grant Bnff, H. M. 188) 
Jamnaji (I 2 f.f.) should be CAimnaji, the second son of Balaji Vishva- 
nath and the younger brother of the Peahwa Baji Rao I. {Ibid, 197, 209). 

VII 472, 1. 11 Santa and several other Mdhratta chiefs went with 
him. 

^ was not Santaji Ghorpade, but Santaji Bhoslay, who is said to 
«ve been a natural eon of Parsoji Bhoslay. (Grant DufE, H. M. 199 and 
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note). He was killed during the riots in Dehli, q. v 477 infra 
Vn 475, Z. 2. No one had (he force to speaJc a friendly toord io him 
tchose head teas muffled. 

” Whose head was muffled” has no sense or meaning here 
jjU 1 :aT cjy^ > DI-H o'-i ^ ti'A U (IL 805, 1. 13) "No one had 
tte courage to make his tongue aasodate itself with (f. e, utter) fhaf 
hdden secret.'* The word is not j- head, but secret and KhwSfi 
Khan uses the synonymous phrase “ closely-kept secret” on the 

very next line. 

vn. 475, 1. 12 If the nomtnaUons to ike arttllei'y and to the office of 
{he President of the Council were made etc 

The words in the text are 3 yli- Jj \ j y -iU Ji*- 

(8(6, 1. 2 f f.). This ‘Darogha’ was not the * President of the Privy Coun- 
ciL' He was really the minister without whose permission no Amir 
could obtain admission to the Hall of Private Audience in which the 
Emperor met and received the homage of the leaders in Church and 
State The Darogha-x-Khawdssan was the Commandant of the Ghiard 
on duty at this Hall or Diwan-i-E[h4s. Manucci thus explains the real 
meaning. " As regards the royal establishment, there is an officer styled 
* Baroga do Oossa Ohoqui’ [Daroghai-Khas GhanJdl, that is, officer of 
the chosen sentinels. They are all picked men and of the noblest families. 
Ordinarily, they number four thousand horsemen This officer has charge 
of the 'Cousaloana [Ghusl Kiana] ** (Storia, n 422). The * Khawassan * 
are the ' Cossa choqi’ of the Venetian. They were the Emperor’s Lifeguards 
or the Imperial Bodyguard 

vn. 477, 1 , 10 from foot Fourteen or fifteen horsemen tn the service 

ofKhdn’t-daurdn, who were called 'Blanket- 
wearers shot a few arrows against the 
Mahrattas. 

“ Kammaiposh ” in the original, from the Hindi Kammal, * a coarse 
blanket and having also the secondary meaning of a kind of cuirass,’ 
wbi(di is most probably the right signification here (Irvine, AXM. 44.) 

VII. 479, footnote. The Siyaru-l-Mutaakhkhirin makes [ffie year of 

Rafi'u-d-dara^dfs accession] 1132 H and is gene- 
rally a year in advance 

Numismatio evidence leaves no doubt as to 1181 being correct. 
That year has the distinction of being, in the history of Musalman domi- 
nation in India, a year of four Emperors and the names of four differ- 
ent rulers are found stamped during its twelve months on the coinage of 
the Bealm Parrukhsiyar’s issues of 1131 or the 8th Begnal Year have 
been found. All the mintages bearing the names of the two pageants, 
BaCu-d-darajat and his brother, exhibit the identical year and the date- 
expression 1131— Ahd (First Tear) is stamped on the earliest coins of 
Muhammad Shah also, (Whitehead, P. M. C 810, 814, 818, 360; Num, 
Supp. No. VJI to the J. A. S. B. 1907, p 68 , H. a M, N., 28). 

M 
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khwAj*’! khXn VII. 491, 1. 13 from foot. 


VII. 484, 1 . 8 from foot The sheet of pearls, which was spread upon 

the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal upon the anni- 
Wi'sary of her marriage and on Friday 
nights 

jjj (II. 837, 1. 9 f.f.) was not the anniversary of lier marriage, 
but that of her death. The o'l/' of a great or holy personage is observed- 
on the day of the umon or nuptials of his or her soul with the Supreme 
Spirit or Umversal Soul (Herklots, Qanoon, Ed. Crooke, 190, 192). 

VII. 484, 1 . 5 from foot There was the ewer of Niir Jahan and the 

cushion of woven gold and rich pearls 
The sentence reads very d^erently^in the B I text, ji 3 

oil j ^ ^ j (II. 837, 1. 8 f f.). 

“And a pair of ‘Chicks’ (screen-blinds) made according to the design 
of NQr Jahan, the spangles of which were woven in with gold and pearls 
of great price, was (also) found.” Therein nothing corresponding to ‘ ewer ’ 
in the Text, and ^'has been wrongly read as (cushion). is the 
Turk! ^ which is described in the 3tn as a ‘screen blind made of 
finely split bamboos* (Tr. 1.226) Fryer speaks of them as “ Cheeks or 
latises.” (New Account, Ed 1698, p 92 See also Ib 82) Sir Thomas Roe 
describes them as ‘ grates of reede ’. (Journal, Ed Foster, II. 321) The 
Princess Qulbadan mentions J ‘ multicoloured chicks ’ in her 

account of Humayun’s reception and entertainment in Persia. (Text, 69, 
last line , Tr 170). 

VIL 486, I 2. The faujdari of Surat should be held by [Baja] Jai 
Singh and the Subadarts of Ahmadabad and Ajmer . . . . 
should continue under Rdja Ajit Singh 
Here we have another example of the confusion between ‘ Surat’ and 

‘ Sorath ’. The B I. Text reads the name correctly as *0^- (H. 838, 1.IO). 
VII 485, I 17 Prince Muhammad Roshan Akhtar, son of the late 


J ahan Shah, and grandson of Aurangzeb 
Delete the conjunction Raushan Akhtar was not the grandson, but 
the great-grandson of Aurangzeb. Hjs father Jahan Shah was the son 
of Bahadurshah, who was the son ot Aurangzeb. The text has it correctly, 
as it styles Jahanshah the ‘ nabira ’ of Aurangzeb. (II. 840, 1 2) 

VII. 490, 1. 9. An envoy came from Usman Khan, a soldier (hazari) of 
the fort of Asir, proposing to surrender the fortress. 

A common soldier could hardly have made any such offer ‘Hazari ’ 
literally means thousander,’ i. e commander or leader of one thousand 
[men] ^ The word is loosely used for “ a military officer of the rank of our 
Captain or Colonel, and specifically for an officer of garrison-artillery or 
artillery m general ”. (Irvine, AIM. 167). 

VII 491, 1. 13 from foot. The armies approached the village ofjhunt, 
, , ^bout thirty kos from Lahot\ 

called ‘ awoo ^ Budaum speaks of as near another place 
Shergarh’. (E D. V 407-8) As the Maasiru-UUmard states that 
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this * Jlirai " was eighteen few from Kashr (I 604, 1. 7), which is 42 miles 
south of Labor, it may be Choman (Constable, 24 B b), which lies about 
sixty miles south of Labor and about thirty west of Kasur Shergarh is m 
the same district (Montgomery), about ^ miles south of Ohunian. 

VII 496, Z 4 On arriving toithin hco or three Tcos of Batanpur, and 
sucteen or seventeen from Burhanpur, he encamped 

A glance at the map will show that this cannot be the well-known 
Ealanpnrin Bilaspur In the B I text, it is said to be in the faluqa of 
the E^‘a of Makrai (EC 875, 1 4 f f.) Makrai is a small State in the 
Bandiya subdivision of Hoshangabad district and the town of that name 
IS about thirty miles south of Handiya and about seventy miles north-east 
of Burhanpur. It is shown in Constable, 27 D b See also the Centra] 
Provinces Gazetteer, 266 , L M , II. 24 and 27 note 
VII. 496, Z 17 '2.1am 'Ah Khan had arrived at the tank ofHartala, 

seventeen kos from Burhanpur 

This 18 a lake lying four miles south-west of Edlabad [or Idilabad] 
in the Bhusawal subdivision of Khandesh district It is a place of 
pilgrimage and the spot where Baja Dasharath is said to have expiated 
his sin Vide the passage quoted from the 2in, Tr H 223, in my Note 
on Vll 807 ante. ' Hartala ’ means the ‘ Tala (lake) of Hara, t. e Maha- 
deva’(B.G.Xn 142,449) 

VII. 601, Z 3 from foot A camel express arrived, despatched hy 

Qhairat Khan (sic), .announcing 

the slaughter of Husain 'Ah Khan, Qhairat 
Khan and Nururllah Khan 

There is something obviously amiss here A man who is stated to 
have been one of the persons slaughtered could not have despatched 
any messenger According to the Text, the despatch was sent by Qhairat 
BbaTi and the person killed was 'Izzat Khan (II 901-2) 'Izzat Khan was 
the nephew of Husain ‘Ah Khan (6C2 infra) and his death from a musket 
shot 18 mentioned by Dowson (605 ivfrci). Mr Irvine says the man killed 
was Qhairat Khan (L. M. H 62 Note and 63 , A LM. 104) The despatch 
must then have been sent by ‘Izzat Khan 

VII. 602, last line The royal army was encamped at Tora, thirty- 

five kos from Fathpur 

There are at least two places named Toda Toda Bhim and Toda 
Tonk. This ‘ Tora’ must be Toda Bhim, which is about sixty miles south 
or (about 36 kos) west of Patljpur Sikn It is now in Jaipur State and 
lies about 50 miles east of Jaipur town. Constable, 27 0 c Toda Tonk is at 
a much greater distance from Fathpur Constable, 27 B b It lies about 
65 miles south-west of Jaipur. Lat 26°-66' N, Long 76 -49^ B (Th). 

VII 603, Z. 3 from foot Some of the artillery men began to 

fire muskets and Eamohangis 

The last word has puzzled even that most erudite and painstakmg 
scholai’, William Irvine If is wiitten, he observes, m vanous ways, 
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BamjaJchBamjanlci^Bamjangt&ndBamchangi. He thinks thatitmnsl 
have been some sort of field-piece or cannon, and admits his inability to 

indicate the derivation. (A. M. 1. 187). . . , . , , 

I ventnre to suggest that it is the Hindi * Ramjani, Pleasure-girl, 
dandng-girl, filledejoie, or Bailadeira, as the Portuguese in India used 
to call the Indian * Nautch-giri’. The name seems to have been given 
to a small cannon by way of humorous allusion to the dances or capers 
cut by the gun, ». e. to its recoil when fired ofE. The designations of 
several pieces of artillery, even in English, are founded on similarly 
fanciful or jowise analogies, e. g musket (from L. Mosca, a fly), falconet, 
culverin (L. Coluber, a snake), Saker (a hawk). Brown Bess, Basilisk, 
Pistol. So also here in India, a culvenn was called Zambiirak, (little 
wasp) and another sort of light cannon was known as Dhamalka, from 
the sound made by the fall of a heavy body on the ground (Irvine, 
A. I. M. 187). There was also a pistol which was styled a She) ladha 
0 Lion’s whelp ’). 9- «• my note on 1. D. VIII. 399 Footnote, and a cannon 
very similar to, if not identical with the Zambtirak, was known as 
Shahin, falcon. {Ib. 186). In the same way, the gargantuan balista, which 
18 stated to have been brought from Khurasan by Muhammad-i-Qasim 
and to have required flve hxmdred men to work it, is called by Biladnri 
‘ The Little Bnde ’ (B. D., L 120) and Amir Khusrav uses the same 
word for the mangonels [‘ Manjanik *] which were used by ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji to scatter gold and silver coins among the populace 

jii* jj ij dAshiqa, p 66, verse 8) 

VII. 507, 1. 8 from foot It was very inexpedient to march against the 

enemy toifhout toras. 

The sign of the plural number is unauthorized. J*'" 'J/ Oi 

(n. 912, 1. 7). The meaning suggested in the footnote,— 
‘ mantelets or movable breast-works —is not at all appropriate. The word is 
used here by Khwafi Khui, exactly in the same sense in which it is employ- 
ed by him in another passage. It means * a Prince of the blood royal/ who 
was to be used as a Pretender or rival to the Emperor. See my Note on 
VII. 891, 1. 8 ante. Mr. Irvine tells us that Mulmmmad Qasim Auranga- 
hadi applies the word in the same way to the claimant Niku Siyar in 
his Ahwahi-Khawaqin, Ms 126 b. (A. 1. M. 146). 

VII. 518 , 1 13 KoJd Padshah, a woman of great charms and intelli- 
gence CO lluded wtffi Khwaja Khidmatgar Khan. 

The name of this Koki [ foster-sister ] of the Emperor was Bahimu- 
n-nisa and she was the daughter of Jan Muhammad, a geomancer. Mr. 
Irvine says that there is no evidence to show that she had ever been 
suckled by the same nurse as Muhammad Shah and he thinks that the tale 
was invented only for facilitating her free access to the palace. Some 
writers suggest that she was his concubine, but the probabilities are, 
in hiB opinion, against the supposition. (L. M , TI. 268-6) 
yil. 525, 1. 17. Sdhur, near 8iron3 inMaltoa. 
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‘ Sehore’, now in Bhopal State, 22 nulea south-west of Bhopal 
town, on the nght bank of the Saven, a tnbuUry of the Parbati. Consta- 
ble, 27 0 d. 

VII. 526, 1. 8 from foot A hattle teas fought near the town of Shakar- 

Khera in Birar. 

This place is in Buldana district, Berar, and lies about eighty miles 
from Aurangabad. (Berar Gazetteer, 168) It is now called Fath ^elda, in 
commemoration of this decisive victory and is marked under that name 
in Constable, 31 D a . Shakarkhera was a place oi some note even in the 
days of Akbar and is registered as a Mdhal in SarJear Mehkar, 8xAa Birar 
[lin. Tr. n 287). 

VII. 528, t 18. Between Euetam ‘Alt Khan and Ptluji, a Mdhratta 
chieftain, . ihere had been a continual 

state of tear 

'Die person meant is Pilaji Bao Gaikw^, who was the son of Jhin- 
gO]i Bao Patil Jhingcgi Bm was the brother of Damaji Bm Gidkwad 
Damaji and Ehander^ Dabhade both died m 1720 A 0. within a few 
days of each other. The Qaikwad family is said to have come onginaUy 
from the village of Dhavdi, near Poona m the Ehed taluJca. 

For * Safdar Khan Bani ’ (1 6 ) read ‘ Safdar ESimi Babt \ He was the 
ancestor of the ruling Nawabs of Jonagadh, Badhanpur and Balasinor 
(or Wa^asinor) 

VII. 528, Z. 9 from foot He \JSamtd Khhn[ was joined by a Mdhratta 

chief named Khantha 

This was Kant^i Kadam Banday (Grant Duff, H. 3iL 216) The 
surname is also written Bhin^e, 

VII, 528, Z. 8 from foot On reaching the hanks of the Mahi, a great 

battle was fought 

The site of the battle is not mentioned by Khwafi Khan. It was 
at the village of Aras or Adas in the plain between Anand and the MaM. 
(Has Mala, Beprint, 1920, IE B , B. G I i 8 {^) 

VII. 529, Z. 7 frmn foot Bir-nagar was a flouridling town full of 

merchants of the famous Ndgar class 
Becte, ‘Vadnagar,’ [Vriddfaanagar], now in the territories of the 
Gaikwsd of Baroda Abu- 1 -Fazl speaks of it as “ a large and ancient 
city contdning 3000 [ 1 ] pagodas, near each of which is a tank, and 
chiefly inhabited by Brahmans {2in, Tr II. 282) 

VII. 530, I 2. Muhammad Shah . . appointed Baja Dungar 

Singh {as Subadar of Ahmadabad\ 

* Dungar ’ is an error for Dhankal or Dhokal (Sinha). He was one 
of the sons of Maharaja Ajit Sinha of Jodhpur His real name was 
Abhaya Sinha. * Dhankal ' or ‘Dhokar was only a nickname given to him 
by the Mnghals, 5 . o my note on Vol. Vlil 44 post, 

VIL 531, Z 16. Haidar Kuli Khan . . was sleeping •• %Tt hit 
'Khas-khana, when it caught fire, ^ 
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“ KKaa ” is the name of a grass, Andropogon Muricatus, which is 
“used to make screens, which are kept constantly wet in the window 
openings, the evaporation of which greatly cools the house*’. Abu-l-Fazl, 
in his wonted adulatory manner, ascribes to Akbar the invention of these 
KhasKhanas. He describes them as “ trellised chambers of a root called 
KJias, upon which, if water be sprinkled, winter arises among the summer 
heats”, (iitn, Tr III. 9). But the assertion is without warrant, as they 
appear to have been used long before Akbar. 

VII 534, 1. 2 Tarikh-x-Iradat Khan 

Iradat Khan was a poet also and his nom deplume was ‘ Wazih’, which 
signifies ‘ evident, lucid, clear, manifest.’ Dowson says that he was ap- 
pointed Faujdar of Jagna by Aurangzebin the XXXIIIrd year, but the 
real name of the place is Chakan, alias Islamabad, about 20 miles north 
of Poona. (M. ‘A. 330, last line , M.U., 1. 205). Ho was afterwards Paujdar 
of Aurangabad, and Qil'ad^ of Q-ulbarga (M ‘A. 383, 1 1 and 472, 1. 12) 
“ We learn from Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh (Ashob) that his work was 
unfavourably received on account of the overweening conceit displayed 
by the author, who has been sharply satirised by the contemporary Ni‘a- 
matkhan'Ali” (Rieu, HE. 938) There are several passages oven m these 
extracts, which fully bear out this indictment and they must have furnished 
rich material for the mordacious wit and irony of the Haji Speaking of 
his relations with Prince Bidar Bakht, for instance, Iradat Khan blows 
his own trumpet thus “ In a shirt time, such a friendship grew up 
between us that a greater between a prince and a subject cannot be con- 
ceived. He would not be an instant without me; he would not eat of 
anything but he sent me part of it” etc. (537, 1. 1) Similarly ndiculous 
boasts may be found on 638, 1. 8 f . f , 549, 1 13, etc. 

On line 12, the name of his grandfather should be read as ‘Azam 
Khan, not ‘Azim Khan. 

y II. 544, I 4 from foot * Azam Shah ... exclaimed, Do men think 

that I mil use cannon against a breeder of 
cattle I ” 

This contemptuous epithet is evidently intended for his antagonist, 
Bahadurshah, but the raison d^Hre must be matter of conjecture. 
Manued states that ‘Azam Shah’s "favourite nickname for his elder 
brother was the ‘ Baniya* that is, one who is the very incarnation of 
timidity” (Storia, II. 396 and note). He informs us that Aurangzeb 
always spoke of Bahadur as a poltroon, who would never rebel against him 
and illustrates it further by a story of Mu‘azzam having been terribly 
frightened in boyhood on seeing a rat pass before him. {Ibid, II 896). 

YU. 553, Z. 10 His [Kam Bftkhsh’s] flatterers having told him ihat his 
eldest son tuoiUd also at some time become Emperoi', he 
became jealous of Uie innocent child 
Like many another prophecy recorded in histories, this prediction 
was partially fulfilled, though not exactly in the manner indicated by Ihe 
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seer The eldest son referred to, Mahin s-snoDat, really died by poison in 
1160 but hts son, Mubia-l-millat, did becoms Emperor for a few days 
as Shah Jahan III, in 1173 H 1769 A C (B.D Vm 243. 278). 

VII. 656 , 1 17. [MusCtm Khan] resigned his sotU lo the angel of death 
{1124 A H 1712 A. D.) 

The year is wrongly given Mun'im Khan died about the begining of 
1123 A H February 1711 (L. M., 1. 124 , 425 ante and M U , in. 672-674). 
Bahadur Shah died in 1124 H. 

VI L 661, 1. 17 from foot Intelligence teas received (hat (he Smytds 

. had gained (he ford of Qao-ghat 

This ford lay about fourteen miles above Agra {Chihdr Ghilshan in 
I A. zovu) Khw^ E[han says that the Saiyids crossed near the Sarai- 
i-Ruzbihani, about four kos from Agra on the DehJi side (Text, 720, L 7). 
VII. 666, Z 2 Tartkh-t-Bahadur 8haht 

X)r. Bleu denies that this is an independent work He states that it 
is only a portion of the concluding Part of the first MaiVa (Section) of 
the third Magala (Book) of KhushhaJ Chand’s TarMch^-Muhammad 
Shhht, entitled Nadtrurz-zamhnx, which is noticed at B D. VIIL 70-1 
(Persian Catalogue, HI 894). He states that Sir Henry Elliot must have 
seen only imperfect copies of Khushhal Chand's work and that his notice 
relates only to the earlier and useless part 
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VOL VIII. MUHAMMAD SHAH TO SHAH ‘ALAM 11. 

VIH. 5, 1. 5* khalasatu-t-tawarlkh] was composed by Mun^i 

Std)Mn Bai Khattri, an inhabitant of Pattiydla, 

Sabljan Rai [i^U u)K-] is an incongraons combination and an almost 
impossible name for a Hindn. Dr. Riea has shown that the correct form 
is Sujan Bai, and that the £ has been wrongly read as C account oC 
the perplexing resemblance of the two letters in Persian writing. The 
author was a native of Batala, not of Patiala, though Baverty (Mihran, 
319 note and 392) and even Dr. Rieu (Catalogue, I. 230) had repeated 
the error committed here by Elliot. Batala is a town in Gurdaspur and 
Sujan Bai gives a lengthy and loving description of its gardens, tombs and 
tanks in the Introduction to this History. (SarkSr, I. A. 83-88). Patiala 
is not so much as mentioned anywhere in it. Bat^a is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway, nineteen miles north-east of Amritsar 
VlII 8, 1. 1. TdriJeh-i'FiruesMhi by *Izzu-d-dln Khalidkhdm, 

The T.A. (117, 1 6), F (1. 141, IL 1-3) and B. (1. 249, Tr. 832), all state 
that this ‘Izzu-d-din Khalid Khini translated from the Sanskrit into 
Persian, a quasi-acientiflc treatise on the import of the risings and set- 
tings of the planets and auguries and omens, to which he gave the name 
of Dalaib-i-Firimhahi But it was not a History of the reign of the 
Sult&a. Sujan Bai is evidently speaking without book and we may be 
sure that he had never seen, much less read, any such History. He has 
lifted the names and titles of many of the other chronicles which he cites, 
from the T. A. or F. He does not appear to have ever seen them and 
he has certainly made no use of them in his compilation, 
vm. 8. z. a Histoi'y of Akbar by 'Aid Beg Kazvini. 

‘Atabeg Qassvini never wrote a regular “ Tdrtkhri-Akbari” Sujan 
Bai must mean the historical introduction to the Nafdisvrl-Madsir, 
which is really a ‘Taskira’ or Biographical and Critical Account of 
Persian Poets and not a Hjstory. The Nafdis is cited by Mu'atamad Ehan 
along with the Akbarndvaa of Abu-l-Fazl among his authorities for the 
Second volume of the Igbdlndma There are copies of it in the British' 
Museum (Bieu, III. 1022) and the Bankipnr Library. (Catalogue, VIL 
61). Another copy which was in the Moti Maljal Library, Lucknow, is 
noticed at length in Sprenger's Catalogue (46-65). The real name of the 
author was ^Aldurd-daula (not ‘Ata Beg as in the Khuldsat), and he 
was the brother of Mir * Abdul-l-Liatif Qazvini (Akbar’s tutor) and the 
son of Mir Taljya, the Compiler of the Labburi-TatodrVeh. (q. v B. D. IV. 
293). The Introduction contains an account of the reigns of Babur, 
Humay^ and Akbar which goes down to 976 A. H (1667 A. C.) and is 
interesting, if not valuable, as it is the earliest of all the extant Lives 
of Akbar. See lifo. Beveridge’s art. m J.A.S.B. (1906), p. 286 sq Budanni 
^0 mentionB *Alau-d-daula Qaavini as the author of a Tazkira or 
Lives of the Poets’ and cites the chronogram composed by him for the 
of Ohitor. (IL lOSi Tr. U. 108 and NoU), 
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VIII. 11» Z. 6. 8u1^n Gfhtyasu-d-din Balban built amffur fortress, 
tohich he called Shdhr-saghan, 

Abu-l-Fazl states that Balban erected a fortress in Dehli, without 
mentioning its nama Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan copies the statement 
(isar, Pt. IV. 4), and adds that it was called Shahr^Zaghan [Sir] J. 
Sarkar thinks (I A 2 note) that ‘ Shahr-Zaghan ’ signifies ‘ Oity-kite,* but 
this has no meaning in such a content There was at Herat a garden 
called Bagh-i-Zdghdn, which had been laid out by Mirza Shahmkh, the 
son of Taimhr (T. B Tr 83) ZagTian means ‘ kite,’ Zagban * crows ’ Amir 
Khusrav (‘Ashiqa, 47) and Badr-i-Ofaich (0 D IIT. 516 note) apeak of the 
Hindus as“ cawing crows and Hasan Nizami dendes them as 

‘ crow-like Hmdus’ and " crow-faced Hindus.* or may 

therefore mean “ City o/' Kites ’’(not “ Chty-kite”) or ‘ City of Crows,’ x. e. 
the ‘ City of the orow-like Hindus ’ 

But another and better explanation seems to me to be that it 
IS a parody of the old Hindu name of Dehli, which was Jognipur “ City 
of the Jognis [Voginis].” It is said in the Prxthvi Bdj Basa, that Shihabu- 
d-din Qhori invaded Hindustan and proceeded with a howl towards 

(Canto XLIV 14 See J.A 8.B LV. 1886, p. 10). The assonance 
between ‘ Zaghan * and ‘ Jogni * is close enough to suggest the word-play. 
Dehli IB often called ‘ Jognipur ’ in the extracts cited from the Bajput 
chronicles in Tod’s Annals It is called * Yoginipura ’ m the second verse 
of an inscription dated V S 1272(1216 AC) which is edited in Ind. 
Ant XLI (1912), pp 85-86, and also in the Hammira Maliakavga, IV. 101 
(Ibid), An old temple dedicated to Yogamaya also exists in the city. 
This Shdhr-t-Zaghan was most probably identical with Barani's ‘ Ghiyas- 
pur,* another name by which the new quarter founded by Q-biyasu-d-din 
Balban was known g.vB D. Ill 148 and my note The KushJe^-L'al 
palace built by Balban was situated m Ghiyaspur. 

VI II. 14, Z 10 from foot He ts the same Muhammad Hddt, toho iorote 

the Introduction and Conclusion of the 
Awtobiographtcal Memoirs of J dhangir. 

The identity of Muhammad Hadi, the Continuator of the Titziik-i- 
Jdhdngiri (g o E. D VI 392) and Muhammad Hadi, Kamwar Khan, who^ 
wrote the Haft Gulshan-i Muhammad ShaJa and the Ta?Jara4-Ghaghm 
is extremely doubtful Dr Eieu who had followed Elliot m assuming it in 
the First volume of his monumental Catalogue [p. 208], retracts the 
opinion in the Third He states that Kamwar Khan was really a Hindu 
convert to Islam, whose onginal name was Chandidas and that Muham- 
mad Hadi obtained the title of Kamwar Khan, according to his oira 
statement, in the 2nd year of the reign of Bahadur Shah. (Catalogue, 
P 1084) See also the Bankipur Catalogue, VII 15 
VlII 16, U 8 from fool Sultan MtAammad Tughlaq .. . put the 

Amirs of Smd, DaTchan and Gujarat to 

death. 

J6 
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vm. 29, 1. 10 


^ IB a blander of wanaeriptiou for ‘ Oentarions 

or Commandera of One Hondred,* who were ‘ New MnaalmanB,’ t. e. Con- 
verted Mongols. (E.D. Ill 262). Finshta, fiom whom Muhammad Hadi 
copied this passage, haa the right reading (T 274, I. 9). They 

were, in fact, the commanders of “ the Mughal mercenaries” of whom the 
writer speaks only five lines higher up. 

VIII. 16, I 6 from foot. The Sultan conferred on Mm [Hasan Qangu] 

BhaJekaVt tohtch teas one of the dependencies 
of BhaTchri, in jagir. 

These place-names also are wrong. F., from whom the passage is 
borrowed, states that Hasan was given ” the title of Zafar Khan and the 
‘Iqta'a (fiefs) of R&bagh, Miraj, Hukeri, Kalhar and Gulbarga.” (I, 275, 
1. 9) ‘ Bhakri * looks like a misreading of ' Hukeri ’ and * Bhakkar * of 
‘ Blalhar.’ Huken is in Belgaum and Kalhar is ‘ Kolhar * m Bijapur. 

VUI 19, Z. 9. Bahadur Shah died on 10th Mviharram, 1024 

A E.QUi February 1616). 

Both dates are manifestly wrong. The correct Hyri year was 1124, 
not 1024, and the Julian correspondence was 28th February 1712. See 
E. D. VII. 666 ; Irvine, L. M , 1. 135, and my H S. M N. 279) 

VIII. 23, L 9 from foot The mosque of Itasadvrd-daula which u 

situated near the Court of the Superintendent 
of the Police. 

*' Basadu-d-daula ” would be nonsensical os a title Bead “ Baushann- 
d-daula". The founder was Bakhshi under Muhammad Shah and his 
‘ Golden Masjid ’ is near the Kotwali. (Fanshawe, D.P.P. 60 , Pt III, 
18, PI. 6). He is mentioned again at p. 48 and this mosque is called by its 
right name on p. 64 wfra. Elphinstone says that ** Nadir sat all the time 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of jSu/fenu-d-daula in the great 
Bazar,” (H.1. 718 tioZe), but he also has fallen into error. “ The Court of the 
Superintendent of the Police ” is the Kotwali of Fanshawe. 

VIII 26, I, 7. Muhammad ‘AZ*, son of Muhammad Sadik-al-Hasani 
al-Naishdpuri al Hanafi 

Dr. Rieu reads the second nw&a as ‘ Najaft ’ (Catalogue, III 893) and 
it may be correct, as the author was a Shi‘a and a Sayyid, connected with 
Najaf, near Kerbela. But he may have called himself Hanafi, when he 
subsequently dedicated it to a Sunni. 

Vlll. 29, Z. 10 Sultans of Jutza 

This to pony m is a perversion of JOuwiza, in Khuzistan. 
(Barbier de Meynard, DicHonnatre Qeographxque de la Perse, 216). The 
name is also written Hnwiza. It is the old Susiana and Shnstar is 
still one of its towns (Houtsma, E. I. II , 986) It is the land of the ‘ guz,’ 
or Kh'^ and A.hwaz, the name of the chief city, is the plural of ‘ 5uz,’ 
while Huwiza is its diminutive It is described by Mustaufi in the 8th 
century of the Hejira as one of the most flourishing cities of Khuzistan 
and lies to the west of Aljwaz. The name ‘ Khuzistan’ is now obsolete and 
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* Arabistan’ has taken its place (Lestrange, L. E C *282, 241 , Houtsma, 

B. L, IL 224). Ahwaz is in Lat 81“ N , Long 49° E 

VIIL 30, Z 9 from foot. Tarabat, tcife of Sanibha, son of Siva 

A slip of the author’s She was really the wife of Earn Eaja, Sham- 
hhuji’s younger brother 

VIII 44, I 6 Raja AjU Stngh toolc refuge %n the fort of Garb- 

patti 

The specific name of the citadel of Ajmer is Garh-5tZZt or ‘ Garh- 
Bithli ’ The latter form is said to be derived fiom Bithhal, Vithhal oi 
Visaldeva Chauhan, who reigned ctrca 1163 AO and is said to have bmlt 
jt (Tod, A A E Ed Crooke, II 900, Hunter, I G , I 119, Khulasat, I A. 
67, GJithar GulsTian, Ib. 138) But there is a range of hills called ‘Bithli ’ 
very near Ajmer town and the name may be derived from it. ‘Patti ’ 
must be a miswriting of ‘ Bitli ’ 

VIII. 42, Z. 12. [Ajtt SinTia's son] Dhankal Stngb obtained the 
invesMure of the chtefsJitp [of Jodhpur] 

The reader will search in vain for any such name in the dynastic bst 
of the Eathor Rajas of Jodhpur. ‘Dhonkal Smgh’ was the mckname of 
Abhaya Sinha. When the Mughals invaded Marwar in V 8 1788 (1732 
A. 0), Abhaya Sinha was sent by his father Ajit to oppose them The 
Mughal commander declined to give battle and Abhaya then ravaged the 
imperial territories so ruthlessly, that he earned from his adversanes the 
surname of ‘ Dhonkal ’ or ‘ erterminator ’ “ He sacked,” writes the Bardic 
chronicler, “ Namol and gave the villages to the flames, spreading 
consternation and conflagration even to Allahwardi’s Sarai Dehh and 
Igra tiembled with affright and the Asurs [Mughals] fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhay, whom they styled Dhonkal, the Extermi- 
nator” (Tod, A. A E n 1027, l(»94l) 

VII I. 4B, Z 14 The hills at Kastpur and Budarpur 

Kashipur is now in the Tarai district of the U. P., on the route from 
Moradabad to Aimora, thirty-one miles north of the former. Constable, 
26 0 0 Eudarpur also is in the Tarai on the route from Bareilly to 
Aimora and 53 miles north of the former Constable, 28 A a 

VIII 45, Z 1 from foot Mir Jumla Yar Khan teas appointed. 

to decide it [the dispute] 

Mir Jumla is styled ‘ Tarkhan ’ at 49 infra and this must be correct, 
as he is said to have received the addition of Tarkhan ’ to his former 
titles on the 7th of ^-1-Hijja, 1180 H. (Irvme, L.M , I 856. See also 
Ibid 268) According to the M U , one of his titles was A‘atabar Khan 
(in 711), but I cannot find it anywhere in the list given by Mr Irvine 
in T.,M„ I 268. Tor Khan may be a decapitated form of 
VIII. 46, Z 9. Muzaffar Khan . . pitched his tents near Pathai - 
ganj 

Pathaiganj lies about 8 miles south-east of Dehli, near ihe left bank 
of the Jumna. The battle m which General Lake defeated the Mahiathas 
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commanaed by Bouiquin in 1808 A. C. was loaght near this place (Th.) 
Mnaaflat Khan was maxebing trom Dehli to Onde, as he had been 
appointed 5nba of the province 

VIIL 46» 1. 20. The fort of JUgarh, tohere he [Baga Ghhatarsal] re- 
sided, teas taleen. 

Jitgarh la also called ' Jaitpnr " and is now in Panna State, Bundel- 
khand. It lies twenty miles west of Maboba and about six miles south 
of Knlpahar, which is in Hamirpur district. (L. M., U. ^2, J A. S. B. 
(1878), pp. 294-6, LG. XIX. 242, 402). It is shown as Jaitpur in 
Constable, 28 A o. 

* Ohacbandi near Shahabad Kananj ^ (1. 24) is the * Chyehendee ’ of 
Seely’s Roadbook of India, where it is placed fourteen miles north of 
Oawnpore, on the route from Oawnpore to Etawa (p. ^). Qanauj is about 
52 miles from Oawnpore. 

VIII. 47, I 9. Anit'ot Singh. 

“ Amrat Singh ” at 63 and 66 infra, but the correct form is Ani- 
ruddha Smba. Elliot (Races, I. 30) says of bis father, GopalSinha, that 
Burhanu-I-Mulk, S'adat Khan, the Nawab of Oude, had such a regard for 
him that he used to call him ‘ Son' Mr. Irvine calls him ‘ Anuradh' (L.M., 
n, 286), but it must be a slip or some sort of error for “ Aniruddh ”. 

VIII 48, I 22. Kaira Khan 

Becte, Qjaim Khan as at 116,213 infra. ‘ Sher Afghan Khan’ 0 3i f ) 
18 an error for ’Sher Afgan Khan ’ which is repeated on p. 46, 1. 8 Simi- 
larly, ’ XJdh Afghan Khan ’ (p 61, 1. 28) is a misreading of ‘ Udfi Afgan 
Khan ’ (Enemy-ronting Khan C^^ 0^1 jj»). 

VIII. 50, 1, 13. U daru {he Zamindar of Kora Jahanahad, tcTio had Mlled 
Jan Ntedr Khan. 


But on pp. 62 and 841 infra, Jan Nisar is said to have been killed by 
Bhagwanti the son of this Udaru [Udaram], and that is correct TJdaram 
was the Khichar Zamindar of Enchhi (otherwise called Ghazipur), a par- 
gana in Kora Jahanahad. Elliot himself states elsewhere that it wasBhag- 
want and not Udaru, who was responsible for the death of Jan Nisar. 
(Races, H. 107-8. See also Irvine, A LM., 267), The name is given as * Araru 
Singh in the C. H. I,, IV. 356, but this must he a slip or misprint. 

VIII. 52, 1. 3. The Mahratta chiefs .. . advanced from [Ajmer] 
to the fort of Bupnagar 


Rupnagar lies 26 miles north-east by north from Ajmer and 61 miles 

west by south from Jaipur. It is now m the State of Kishengadb 

(I. G. XV. 812-8). Constable, 27 B b There is another place of the 

same name in Godwar, Constable, 27 A c. with which this should not be 
confounded. 


vni. 82, i 9. Tidg^ Khan Sao, Smyid Kh-piran and SajHat 
Alt Khan. 

‘ 'SMoL'Kbfa IX ^clccclcd by the copyist or the printer. Bead 
8»r Jinao, Kao KirporSm and Saiyid NijSbat ‘Ali Khun.’ 
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VIII. 63, 1. 19. \The eneiny\ sent the other half through the toums of 
Gtohad and Barhad to the town of Ater, 

Gohad lies 28 miles north-east of Gwalior, and Baihad is at 31 
miles’ distance from it in the same direction Ater is sitnated among 
qnicksands and jnngly ravmes on the right bank of the Chambal, 46 miles 
north-east of Gwalior. Lat 26° -44' N , Long 78°-43' B Constable, 27 D d. 
Bhadanra or Bhadawar is in the pargana of Hatkant or Bah Panahat and 
IS in the neighbourhood of Ater (Elliot, Races, I 26) 

Firozabad is the old name of Chandwar, about 24 miles east of i.gra 
‘Itimadpur lies about 14 miles from Agra on the road from Agra to 
Allahabad and Benares. (I A oxi) It was founded by and named after 
the eunuch, Phul Malik, entitled ‘Itimad Khan, who was murdered in 
986 A H. by a man named Maq^ud ‘Ab (M U I 90) 

VIII 66, 1. 3 ‘Iltmadu-d-daula ..... . who was encamped near 

Kaman Pahart, also returned to Delhi 
Kaman Pahari, now in Bharatpnr State, lies 89 miles north-west of 
Mathura. Kamah and Pahan, were two of the seven mahals or parganas 
in Sarkar Sahar, Suba Agra (Am, Tr 11 195) Constable, 27 0 b Nim- 
rana (1 8) lies 76 miles south-west of Dehli It was in Akbar’s days, one 
of the mahals of Sarkar Rewari. (Ain, Tr. II 298) Mitrol (1 2 f.f ), is, 
correctly, ‘ Mitnmtl which hes 10 miles north-west of Hodal, (not Kodal 
as m Dowson), and 11 miles south of Palwal Hodal is shown in Constable, 
27 C b. It IS about sixty miles south of Dehb and sixty-six miles north 
of Agra on the route from Agra to Oehb (I A xovn) 

VIII. 68, I 4. The tnvaders [MaJo'aihas] went towards Ahtrwara, the 
counU'y of the irtbe of AJnrs . and besieged the 
fort of Korwai 

There is a place called Ahraura in Mirzapur district, 12 miles south- 
east of Ohunu, (Constable, 28 0 c), but there is another place of the 
same name south of Jhansi and the later seems to be the town intended. 
Korwai (I. 6) in S^ar district, hes on the nght or east bank of the 
Betwa, about 60 miles south-west of Tehn in Orcha. Lat 24°-6' N , Long. 
78°-6' B. Constable, 27 C c ‘lazat Kfa^ son of Diler Khan, 0 7), was 
an ancestor of the ruling Hawab of Kuiwai 

VIII 64, Z. 3 Nadir Shah . chose the Garden of 

Hayat Bakhsh for hie own accommodation 
‘ Bagh-i-Hayat Bakhsh ’ signifies 'Life-giving Garden and is not so 
called alter any man named Hayat Bakhsh It was a private garden of 
the Elmperor and was situated near the north-western corner of the Lai 
Qil'a or Palace (Asar, II 18 19, Panshawe, D.P.P 80-40, Carr Stephens, 
Archaeology of Delhi, 6, 216). As it is mentioned m the Maasir-i-Alam- 
girt in 1080 H (Text, 84, 1. 11), it must have been laid out before that 
date Bor the name, compare ‘Bagb-i*Dilamez’ (near Labor), *Bagh-i- 
Shahrara,’ ‘ Bagh-i-Gulafsh^,’ (Agra), ‘ Bagh-i-Dahrara,’ which are all 
mentioned by JahangTi in the T J , Ti I 90, 131, 111,4-5, etc. 
yill. 66, I 18. 27 e chief [of Sind], was of the tribe of Bhatii. 
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TiBiBH-i-NiDiEu-z-zAMiNi VIII. 70, 1. 8 from foot. 


There must be some confusion or blundering here. The chief refer- 
red to was Nur Muhammad Kalhora, also called ‘Abbasi. See 97-8 infra, 
where he is spoken of by his title of Khudayar BIhan ‘Abbasi. At page 24 
anie.Wand, the author of the Tartkh-i-Ghaghtai, is made to say that “ on 
the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind was defeated by Nadir Shah.” There is 
some error there also, but the confusion is cleared up by the author of the 
Maasiru-l-Umara who says “ At present, (». e when he wrote the work 
about 1159 A.H.), the whole of Smdh is under Khudayar Khan Latti 
Prom a long time, he had farmed the Biibd of Tatta and the Sarkdr of 
Siwistan and Bhakkar Subsequently, when the districts on the other side 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, Khudayar administered them for 
Nadir Shab ” (IIT 312 ; see also 2xn, Tr T. 363, Note) Elsewhere, the 
same well-informed author writes thus. “ EIhudayar Khan is the Marzban 
[Governor] of Sind and known as L\tti (i/J *• and is of the 'Abbasi 

lineage. His tnbe is called Kalhora and his family is designated Siraiyan, 
' because they came from Sara, a district between Bhakkar and Multan. 
They are followers of Saiyid Muhammad Mahdavi of Jaunpur ” (I. 825). 
Kiiwafi Khan also states that an ancestor of Khudayar Khan, whose tur- 
bulence and lawless proceedings had compelled the Prince-governor of 
Multan, the Shahzada Jahandar, to despatch in 1110 H., a punitive 
expedition against him, belonged to a tribe called Lappi (or Latti).” 
(Text, II 444, 1 2 , 463, 1. 3). ‘ Latti ’ was not the name of a place, but that 
of the tribe to which Khudayar Khan, the ruler of Sind, belonged. Mr. 
H. A. Rose tells us that the Kalhoras, are, originally, a Jat tribe, also 
known as Dodai Lati, which gave a dynasty to Sind and is still repre- 
sented in Dera Ghazi Khan . . . Lait is said to be derived from the 

Hindi Lat, tangled or knotted hair, and ‘Kalhora,* in Sindhi, is said to 
mean the same thing. A derivation from Lat, a club, in Sindhi, has also 
been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora Chiefs* tombs at Khudabad, 
a number of clubs are suspended.’* (Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, II, 
440 and Note). Dowson is mistaken in registering ‘ Latti * in the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

VIII. 69, 1. 10 He sat at the gate of the sTii ine of Saint Zainu-l-Mutk, 
where also .... 'Alamgir is interred. 

This IS the Rau^a or Khuldabad, near Aurangabad. The setint is 
Zainu-d-din Daud, who is said to have been bom at Shiraz in 701 and 
died in 771 H. Aurangzeb’s grave lies to the west of Zainu-d-din*s tomb, 
while those of Aiiam Shah (his son) and ‘Azam’s wife are to the east. 
Pacing the entrance, is the shrine of Shaikh Burhanu-d-din, the saint 
after whom Burhanpur is named and a httle to the right is the last 
resting-place of Asaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. Zainabad on the left bank of 
the Tapta opposite to Burhanpur is named after this Zainu-l-Mulk or 
ziainu-d-dln. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, pp. 396-7) 

yill. 70, 1. 8 from foot He calls his work Tarikh^i-Muhammad- 

shaht, to which he gives the honorific title 
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of Nadiru-z-zamani, .. as it contains, in 
comhineUton tdOi another tcord, the date of 
compostUon, 1162 A.H 

Dr Bien enables ns to understand this obscarts slatemeut and set it 
right. According to him, wbat the anthor really says is that the date o£ 
composition, (1154: H ), is conveyed in the following distich, which is found 
at the end of the first book (Folio 189 a) ; 

“ I sought for the date of this disquisition It was * Daftar-r-Tshq.’ I 
wrote it down ” The letters of stand for 4+ 80+ 400+2CX)+70+800+ 

1C0=1154, This is the word or rather phrase, which by itself, contains 
the date of composition. (Catalogue, 1 121). There is no need to combine it 
with any other 

VIII. 81, 7 11 from fool. The author himself, 2.nand Bam, accom- 
panied by Jtis beloved sons, Rai Ertpardm 
and 8aWi Path Singh, left the capital. 

The author, Inand Ram, is using the vernacular word ‘ Sala ' in the 
sense of ‘ brother-in-law’ or wife’s brother. The sign of the plural which 
is affixed to ' son’ should be deleted. Knp&ram was the son, and Fath 
Singh, the (fiflZa) ‘brother-m-law’ of Anand Ram. 

VIII. 82, 1. 4 jNeoj* Karnal, flows . . a canal uMeh issues from 

the Jumna iHoer, near Mukhlispur. 

Muhhlispur is not to be traced on our maps* as it is now called * Bad- 
shah Maljal It lies near the town of Sirmur, where the Jumna leaves 
the hiUs and descends into the plains 3hab Jahw ordered a palace to 
be built here in 1065 A. H It is a few miles below the heads of the pre- 
sent Eastern and Western Jumna Canals. {Khuldsatu-l-Tdwartkh in 
I. A 17 , M. U. n 867 ; L. M., 1. 108). Lat, 30'’-20' N , Long 7r-39' B. Th. 
742. 

Vlll. 87, I 9 Nasakchis were ordered to be in attendance on them 

Moner speaks of the Nasakdhi-basht as the Chief Executioner, but 
also states that he was the officer employed to seize state-pneoners. (First 
Journey through Persia, 19). Jonas Hanway also describes the “Nassackh- 
chi Bashi ” as ‘ the officer who makes seizures ’. (Bevolutaons of Persia, 11 
372) ‘ Nasaq’ means order, arrangement. The Nasaqchis were armed men 
employed to enforce orders Military punishments were inflicted through 
them and one of their duties was to stand m the rear of the army and cut 
down every one who dared to flee. (A M. L, 227) 

VIIL 88, h IS. The Ch^dni Chauk, the frutt-market, the Dariba-bazar 
. . were set fire to. 

Dartbaov .^tha is synonymous with the Hmdi ‘Mandavi’, ‘Toll-house, 
Tolls or octroi duties.’ The Dartba-t-Barg-t-Tambtil, the octroi of the Pan 
Market, IS mentioned in the MtrdH-Ahmadi, II. 122 (1 17) The Afondaw- 
t-Barg — a tax levied on the sale of greens, betel leaves and vegetables — 
was one of the unlawful cesses abolished by Firuz Tugblaq (B D III 
B77t g. V. my note). The Darlba of gum-lac, gold and opium also it ipeci- 
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flcally referred to in the account of the mnnicipal revenne of the city 
of Ahmadabad (Mirdt-t-Ahmadi, 1. i. ‘20 1 16 ; Trans in Bayley, op. 
cit. 8 and Notes, Bird, History of Gujarat, 113) The Danha Bazar still 
exists in Dehli. Fanshawe states that it “ leads from the Jam'a Masjid to 
the Ohandni Chawk, upon v?hich it formerly opened through the Khnni 
Dartodzd, \?hich was so called from the massacre, which took place there 
under the orders of Nadir Shah . West of the Dariha, is the PJiul 7fi 
Mandi or Flower market” (D. P P, 49) Theie is even now a branch 
post-otfice in the Dariba quarter of Dehli and the town of Moradabad 
also possessed one in the quarter which is known as BarlhaTi-t-Pdn^ i e. 
Betel-leaf Market (Post Office Guide) 

VIII. 89, I 16 The Peacock {krone alone tchich had cost one 

Kror of rupees 

The Peacock Throne is here said to have cost one Kror of rupees 
The Tdrikh'i-J ahdn Kmhdt Nddtri (360, 1. 11) puts its value down at 
two Krors Bernier says it was worth four Krors. (Travels, Ed Con- 
stable, 268). Tavernier valued it at ten Krors and seventy lakhs of rupees 
(Travels, Tr. Ball, I 381, 386 and note). The remains of the throne which 
were in the Treasury at Teheran about 1890 were appraised then at 
£2,600,000 or thirteen milbons of dollars by Mr S W Benjamin. (Persia 
and the Persians, p. 73). ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori, the contemporary historian 
of Shah Jahan states that one Kror of rupees were spent upon it (B. D. 
VIL 45 ; Text, IL 62) but additions may have been made afterwards. 
VIII. 89, last line The marriage of Ndsir Mtrzd, son of the Persian 

Emperm', to a daughter of Mw'dd Bakhsh, third 
son of ... . Shah J ahdn. 

There must be some error here Murad Bakhsh was born in or about 
1037 H., 1627 A.G., and was put to death in 1072 H. (E.D VII 132) The 
lady was really his great -grand-daughter, the daughter of Dawar Bakhsh, 
the son of Izad Bakhsh, the son of Murad Bakhsh Pawar Bakhsh’s mother 
was a daughter of Aurangzeb. She was marned to Izad Bakhsh in 1083 
H.(M. ‘i 120, 1. 4 f.f , B. D. VII 197; Irvine, L M , II. 370) Moreover, 
Murad Bakhsh was not the third, but the fourth son of Shah Jahan 
Aurangzeb was the third. In the C H L (IV. 332), she is described as a 
grand-daughter of Kam Bakhsh 

VIII. 92, 1. 10. All the countries about Smd, uiestujard of {he rivers 
Attack and Bind, and of {he Sanjar stream^ tohtch 
flows from the latter, namely, Peshawar, Bangashdt, 
the country of Kabul, Ghazni etc 

There are three other versions of this Treaty, viz , one given by 
^^verty from an author called Ni'amat ELhan, (Mihran, 466), Fraser, 
(History of Nadir Shah, Edit 1742, pp. 223-226) and Hanway, (Revolu- 
tions of Persia, Edit. 1764, II. 886-7), but the names of most of the places 
aw written so disorepantly that it is far from easy to restore them The 
■f is, probably, the Ndld [or Naraf] Sankra, an old branch 

o e Indus or the Indus itself Raverty thinks that it must be the Hakra 
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(MiHran, 461). Kbndaliad is tKo place of tKat name whicfi lay seventeen 
milra north of Sehwan and was the capital of Nhr Mohammad Kalhora. 
OHaig, I D. C. 114; I. Q. XV. 284). * I^yagaon' is Ladkana or Larkana, 
‘ The fortress of Eahima’ is Raham*ka or Eahim-ka-Bazar (Constable, 
26 B c). It is called ‘ Bam’ by Fraser and Hanway ‘Badin’ appeals 
there as ‘Terbin ’ It lies 66 miles south-east of Haidarabad (Constable, 
26 B c). The par gam of ‘ Chmi’ is the par gam of ‘Jim,* g.u. my note on 
L 260, 1. 6. ‘ SamwSl * is * SamSwati ’ or * Samawani * {q. v my note on VII. 
183, L 6 tf.) ‘ BakamachSk ’ cannot be identified. The * Smgarh rivulet' 
0. 21) must bo the same as the ' Sanjar stream ' (1. 11), i e the Nala Sonkra. 

* Tuban’ is called the ‘ castle and town of Lohry Bondar,’ by 

Fraser and Hanway, and this must be correct, ‘ Bindrawach’ must be 
dne to some copyist’s misreading of the phrase Bandar-toa-shdkr, which 
is prefixed to the name of ‘ Lohn ’ See Eaverty Mihran, 466 Note. 

Vin. 96, 2. 7. Having made Hut and Qhazt Khan Dudaht dbedicTit, he 
remained some time in the goveminent of Bhakkar. 

This is Bhakkar in the Cis-Jndos tdh&l of Mianwali district, not 
Bhakkar in Sind. Constable, D b 24. It lies about twenty-five miles sonth 
of Dera Ism’ail Ehan. Murza Mahdi Ehan exphcitly states that the name 
of the *Hnt’ (Hot) chief was Ism'ail Khan. (T. J. K. N. Text, 370, 1. 2). 
“ Mahk Sohrab, a chief of the Dndai clan of the Hots, left Kach-Makran 
with his two sons, Ism'all Khan and Fath Khan, and reached Multan, 
where he took service with Sultan Husain Langah about 876 A. H. Dera 
Ism’ail Khan and Dera Fath Khan were founded and named after bis 
sons. After Malik Sohrab, another adventurer, and from the same country, 
named Haji Khin (Mirani), with his son Ghizi Khan, founded Dera 
Ohazi Khan. A strange custom existed in both tbe% famihes, of alternat- 
ing between two names or titlra, &om generation to generation. Thus 
Ism'ail Khan’s son was Br^m Khan His soccessor was another Ism'ail 
and he was.followed by another Brabam Khan and so on. In the 
same way, the line of succession of Dera (3hazi Khan alternated between 
Ghazi ETi^ng and Haji Khans upto a recent date, though each chief bore 
an independent name of his own besides” (T. H Tolbort, Art. on the 
District of Dera Ghasd Khan, J. A, S B XL. (1871), pp lO-U). 

VIIL 97, laat line. The SJuth pushed forioard from Ladgaon, 

di^ant from Amarkot, thirty farsaJchs. 

The place meant is Ladkana, Larkana or Larichano, which lies on 
the route to Southern Smdh from Qandahar and Baluchistan, through the 
Bolan Pass. The name is clearly written m the T J.K N. 869, 1 2 If. 

It is spelt wrongly as ‘ Layagaon ’at page 92 ante also The sandy country 
to which Khudayar Khwi sent away his women must be the Thar Parkar 
district. This author must be mistaken m saying that Irirkhana is only 
thirty farsakhs distant from Amarkot. The real distance must, by road, be 
about two hundred miles, as LarHiana is in Lat. 27® -30' N., Long G8®'10' E. 
and Amarkot or Umorkot is in Lat 25®-22' N., Long. 69®-47' E. What the 

17 
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tabTkh-i'-ahmad shXh 


Vin. 134, 1. 10. 


T. J K. N. says is that Amarlcot iain a dwert and thirty farsalclis distant 
from water aad habitations *=^1 3 3* C'-»* (370, 1. 9), and 

this IS no doubt the right way of putting it 
Vin. llB, I 16. Sial^ot, Imaiiabad, Parsariir and Aurangabad. 

‘Imanabad' is ‘Eminabad’ in Gujranwala tahs% Punjab It is said 
to have been formerly called ‘Sayyidpur.’ Shir Shah destroyed it and 
built Shergarh, which was itself demolished by Alcbar’s general, Muham- 
mad Amin Khan, who built another town, and called it Aminabad. It is 
now a railway station, 34 miles north-west of Labor Parsariir or Pasriir 
lies about sixty miles north of Labor. Constable, 25 A a. Aurangabad is 
in Sialkot district, near Narowal. (See the Post Office Guide). 

VIll 116, 1 14. TTia Emperor made war upon S*adrt-lWi, son of the 
Zammddr of Alola and Bangash, tn the district of 
Sambhal 

Both the toponyms are wrongly spelt. Here, as on page 119, 1. 1 infra, 
Alola is an error for Aonla See 78 supra, where the correct 
form occurs. The place-name is derived from Amla, Myrabolan Embltca. 

* Bangas/i * is an error for ‘ Bangar/i’, which is again miswritten at 330 
infra, q v. my note. See also Irvine, (A. I. M., 561, 291), where the 
siege 18 described at some length. 

yni. 118, I 1. The waatr sent Ragd Ram Husain, his dhoan 

This must be another error of transcription. The name must be Ham 
Jxban and tins- has been wrongly read or written as * Earojivan ’ is 

a common name and there are others also like it, e, g, TZcrrjivan, Pran- 
jivan, Jaglu&n, Sukhivfm, etc Ramjibanpur is a well-known place in 
Midnapur, Bengal. Constable, 29 B d. ‘Ataipur (1 23) is in Farrukhabad 
near Fathgarh. (Post Office Guide). 

VIlI. 119, Z 4. The Jumna has a foi'd at Burya. 

Buriya is now in Ambala district. Constable, 25 B b. It lies on the 
right bank of Firuz Shdh^s Canal and there is a ferry on the Jumna in the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 30°-9' N, Long, 77'’-25' B. It is mentioned at E. D. 


IV. 619 and in the Tuzultrx-J ahangiri also. Constable, 25 B b. 
yill. 121, Z. 7. ‘lUmAdu-d-dauld obtained . the titles of Imamu-1- 
mulk, Khan Khanan. 

* Imamud-Mulk' sounds strange and looks like an error. His titles are 
given as, ‘A‘atamadu-d-daula, Intizamu-d-daula, Khan-i-Khanan’ m the 


M. U. (L 361, 367) ^ulflqar Jang’s real title was not S*adat Khan 

as it IS spelt on lines 2 and 6, but Sadat Khan •=')■»'- (M. U. IT. 
526). The two words are etymologically quite distinct. is the plural 

of "V*. 2ul^ar Jang was a nobly-born Sayyid His father had borne the 
same title STadat Khan conveys no such implication 
yni 134, 1, 19, The Nawab PVastr halted for some days... , near . .... 
_ _ TdlJcatord and Khizrabad. 

Dehh.Gate of Shah- 
18 sai to have been built hv and named after the Saiyid 
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mler, Khizr Khan, in 816 H. 1413 A. C, {Jsar, Pt. IlL 26). The Tal- 
katora Garden still exists in Dehli and is a well-known place of public 
resort. 

Vm. 135, 1 19 Zulfilmr Jang, on pretence of going to pay a visit to 
the tomh of (he Saint Shah Mar dan, vent and joined 
{he Wazir*8 army 

The tomb of Shah-i-Mardan in Dehli is near the mausoleum of 
Safdar ELhan The Shah-i-Mardan, “ Prince of Men ”, is ‘Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Arabian Prophet, an impression of whose foot 
iqadam) is said to be stamped on a stone there. For that reason, it is also 
called 'AUjt. OLsar, Pt. i. 87) Zamana Beg, Mahabat Khan I, who had 
become a staunch Shi'a in later life is said to have left instructions that 
he should be buried below the ‘ qadamgah ’ of the Shah-i-Mardan. (M. U. 
m. 407-8) 

Vni. 140, Z. 2 from foot Aftet' the defeat at Stkandra, Ahmad Shah 

fled into the citadel of Shahjahanahad 
This Sikandra or Sikandarabad is the place of that name near Buland- 
shahr, about 36 miles south-east of Dehli (Th.). Constable, 27 C a At 272 
infra, it is said to be twenty hos east of Dehli. The ‘ defeat' is described 
at 321-2 infra. 

Vin 141, 1. 17. JJabat Mahmud, .... . bringing forth 'Aam-d-daula, 

conducted him totcards the royal palace. 

The lagdb of ‘Alamglr II is printed here again as 'Arizu-d-daula,' but 
It should be *Aziea-d.-din, as at 140 supra and on 1 11 f J. infra It is in* 
sonbed as 'Aeisti-d-dtn also on his coins Jah^dar Sbak had three sons, 
named A‘azu-d-din, *Izzu-d-din and ‘Azizu-d-din. (M ‘A. 845, L 7, 616, 1. 
11) A'azu-d-din was blinded in 1126 H. and died in 1167 H. ‘Izzu-d-din 
died in 1151 H ‘Azizu-d-din was born in 1099 H.at Multan. (Irvine, LAI., 

1. 242. See also Beale, MifWi, 340*1 ; H. S. M. N 826-7). 

VIII. 144, 1. S. This vxtrTc voas composed at the instance of His Majesty, 
Abu-hFath Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahadur. 

Dowson remarks m the footnote that ” this is an error, as the Mughal 
Emperor Muhammad Shah died in 1161 A.H. thirteen years before the , 
battle, whicli is the subject of this work ”. But the animadversion is found- 
ed on a misconception or error of his own. The ruler referred to is the 
Safaoi Prince Muhammad Shah of Persia, who was living in exile at 
Lucknow as a pensioner of the Bast India Company He fled from Persia 
to Sind in 1205 H., and finally settled at Luctoow in 1210 A.H As the 
authoi says that he was in the service “ of the late Nawab Najaf Khan " 
(156 infra), the work could not have been written before 1196 the 
year of Najaf Khan’s death. (Beale, Miftah, 869). 

The date of composition is said by Dr Eieu to be not earlier than 
1208 H (Catalogue, 11 839-40 and 1, 133). It could not possibly have been 
before 1204 H. g ^ note on 167, 1. 13 post). 

yill 147, 1 8. He [AJimad Shah Abdalt] crossed the Jumna, and took 
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VIII. 1, footnote. 


up ftti quarters at SahtirKasi'a for the hot weather. 

* Sabit-Jfoira ’ is an error for ‘ Bihitgarh* one of the many names of 
Koil, now known generally as ‘Aligarh. The name is derived from /Sabit 
Khan, who was governor of the district about 1717 A C. (I. Q-., V. 218 j 
Tieffenthaler, I. 200). Other names by which Koil has been called are 
Muhammadgarli and Eamgarh. ‘Aligarh was given to it by Najaf Khan, 
who was a Shi*a, after its capture. (L G. s. n). 

VIII 148, 1 . 9. Bhao and Wtswas Bai . . moved towards Kunjpura. 

Kunjpura, lit ‘ the Heron’s Nest’, is in Kamal taJtsil. It was founded 
by the Ghurgasht Pathan, Nijabat K!han, in the marshes of the Jumna 
about the middle of the 18th centurv. (I, G. XVI 27). Lat. 29°-43^ N., 
Long. 77°-8' E. Thornton notes that “in the battle between Nadir Shah' 
and Muhamma dShah, a division of Persian matchlockmen concealed 
among the houses and orchards of Kunjpur fell upon the dank of the 
enemy during the height of the engagement and routed them with dread- 
ful carnage.” 

VIII. 149 , 1 6. The Mdhratla chiefs then sent Kakd Pandit towards 

Ohdziu d~din Nagar. 

GhaziU'd'din Nagar is on the route from Dehh to Muradabad, at about 
eighteen miles* distance from the former It lies on the left bank of the 
Hmdan iChihar Gulshan in I. A. cix), Constable, 27 0 a It is now called 
Ghaziabad. BAka Pandit’s name was Govind Rao Bundela. 

VIII 149, 1 . 16. Eajt Natoab Alkuzai. 

‘Halkozai’ or ‘ Alikozai ’ is the name of one of tlie eight clans or divi- 
sions of the Durrani tribe, the othera being Sadozai, Populzai, Achakzai, 
Barakzai, Nurzai, Ishaqzai and Khagwanl (Bellew, Races of Afghanistan, 
20 ; Orooke, T. and 0. IV. 161 , Sir E. 0. Temple m J. AS.B. 1879, XLVIII. 

p. 181). 

The chief eunuch of Shah Quli lOian, the Vazir, must have been called 
‘ Aka Randal’ (150, 1. 9), because is a man who has been emas- 
culated in a particular manner, which is described in detail by Abu-1“ 
Pazl in the Ain. Two other types or classes of such persona are called 
Badami and Kaftiri. See Richardson’s Dictionary, s. v. 
yill. IBl, 1 . 6 from foot. Shah Pasand Khan who loas both a great 

noble and Charhht-bashi- 

The spelling is ‘ Charkhohibashi’ in the T. J. K. N. (347, 1. 2). Sir 
iWiUiam Jones renders it as * Maiti'e d*Ariillerie*, but Mr. Irvine thinks 
it means Head of the Crossbow-men” and not ‘ Commander of the artil- 
lery. (A.LM., 92). ‘ Charkh ’ has many meamngs, wheel, cart, cross-bow, 
etc Abu-1-Pazl describes the ‘ Charkhi ’ as a firework like our Catherine 
which, which was used to frighten mast or unruly elephants. (Ain, Tr. 
L 127) The Bahar-i- Ajam says ‘ Charkhchi ’ means ‘ advanced guard.’ 
yill. 151, footnote 

TT 1 third battle of Panipat is given Here as 6th Jumadl 
U. 1174 H. on the authority of the TarlJch-irlbrdhim Khan. This was I3th 
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Jannaiy 1761, according to Gladvrin’a Tables. According to the Mahratha 
chromcles, this fateful event took place on the Makar Sankranti and 
the Hmdn date la given as Pau^ 8hudi 8th (13th Jannary, 1761) in the 
letter written by Annpgir Qosain to the Peshwa Balaji Rgi Hao (Kin- 
caid and Parasnis. Ill 69 note). See also Sardesai, Mardfhacht Etydsat, 
Madhya Vibhdg, in 200 and 0 H I IV 421. Grant Duff (H. M. 317), 
Elphinstone (HJ. 760) and Vincent Smith (O.H 1. 462) give 7th January, 
but there can be little doubt that it ia wrong 

Vni 1 B 6 , Z. 12 , The Durrani warriors pursued the fugitives as far 
. as the villages of Ballamgarh and Fariddhdd, 
Ballamgarh or Ballabhgarh is ffve miles south of Faridabad and 29 
miles south of Dehli on the road from Dehli to Mathura. Lat 28"-20' N., 
Long 77*-23^ E. It w arid to have been founded by a Jat named Balu or 
Bilram, a relative of Surajmal of Bharatpnr. (ElLot, Races, n. 126). 
Faridabad (Constable, 27 0 a) is named after Shaikh Farid, Mu'azzam 
Ehan, one of the great noblosi of Akbar and Jahangir. 

VIII. 157, I 13 from foot Thiriy years ago, the author of ffiis toork 

leheld the horse^s skeleton 

. fixed m the battlements. 

Dowson does not state when this work, the Mamsilu'l-Futuh, was 
written, but this incidental reference proves that it must have been 
after 1204 H., as the battle was fought in 1174 See my note on 144, 1 7 
ante. 

yili 159, 1. 4 from foot. He was a scholar of Halum-hMulk Takri 

Khan. 

* Takri Kha n * must be an error for Taqarnib Khan. His origi- 
nalna me was Mohammad Baud. He was the physician who was employed 
to treat Jahanara Begam, when she was severely burnt all over the body 
by accident. He died in 1078 A H. {Bddshakndma, IL 867, 369, 399, 766; 
M. ‘A., 42, L 12; M.D , L 190; E. D. VII 118). He is said to have treated 
Shah Jahan’s great minister S'aduUa Khan also in his last illness. He is 
frequently mentioned by Manucci. 

Vlll. 161, 1 2. Mtthammad Shah left the city of Dehli to go on a hunting 
excursion to the village of Stolt. 

This was in Jumadi H. 1185, January-February, 1723 A 0 , and the 
chronicles record that the stages on the route were Agharabad, Narela, 
Siyubi [Eecte, Siyuli], Ganaur and Panipat. (Irvine, L. M. II. 126 and 
the authorities cited there). Farrokh-Siyar also is said to have hunted in 
or around Siuli in 1180 A H. {Ibid, L 844 and Note). 
yilL 166, 1. 14 In the third year of Ahmad SMVs reign, correspond- 
ing tnth A. E 1160 

There is some error here. The third year of A^ad Shah’s reign 
began on 28th Bab*! IL 1163 H , ashis father Mohammad Shah had died 
on 27th Eab‘i H 1161. (Vide 111 supra). 

yUl. 169, I 18 Jahdn Khun . ..pitched hh tents at Kachchi-Serdi. 



ma 1 mbu-Ii“ITMae 1 YUL 196i 1. 14: from foot. 

Kactichi Sarai or Kachcha Serai is about ten Tcos nortK of Labor and 
is mentioned by Finch in his Itinerary as ‘ Coojes Serai ' (B. T. I. 167). 
See also De Laet, Tr Hoyland, 65 Tieffenthaler mates it 24 miles from 
Labor and six miles north of Bminabad. (I. A. cii). 

Vin. 170, 1. 1« Najihu‘4-danla departed to SakartAl on 

the hanks of the Ganges. 

Sakartal is in Muzaffarnagar district and contains a fort erected by 
Zabita Khan. Lat 29‘’-29' N., Long. 78°-3' E. (Tb ). See also my note on 
Qhausgadh, VIIT 258 post. 

Vin. 170, I 7 from foot. The Ahddli sacked Dehli and encamped at 

Anupnagar 

Anhpnagar, more generally known as Anupsbabr, was founded by 
Anupsingh Badgujar, a favourite courtier of the Emperor Jaliangir, who 
gave him the title of AnTrai Smghdalan (T. J. Tr. I 185-8, 263, 336, 373). 
“The town was of great importance in the 18th century, as it commanded 
an important crossmg on the Ganges on the road from Dehh to Kohil- 
khand.” (I. G. V, 388). 

VIII. 175, I, 18, The affair of Lai Dong. 

UecUy “ Lai Dhang” It is the name of a strong fort in the forest on 
the borders of Bijnor district, which often proved a safe refuge in the 
struggles between the Rohillas and the Nawabs of Oude. Lat. 29®-52 N., 
Long. 78°-23' E. (I.G. VIIL 194). The * Affair of Lai Dong’ was the treaty 
signed in 1174 A. 0 , by which Shuja‘u-d-daula agreed to give ajag'tr of 
16 laks to Faizulla Khan. {Ouli^an-i-BdJtmat, Tr. C.A. Elliot, 126-7). The 
title, Tdrif&h'i'F atshaMsh, was chosen as a compliment to Faizulla Khan 
Rohilla, by whom the author, Shiv Prasad, was employed as his agent in 
negotiations with the Colonel of the British forces at Bilgram. (Bieu, I. 
306). A translation of the Tdrikh-i-Faizhakhsh was published by Dr. W. 
Hoey, at Allahabad, in 1888, 

Jalkana (176,1, 8 f.f.) is, most probably, Ohilkia in filorada- 

bad distnct, “ on the northern frontier towards Kumaon, in the pass or 
gorge through which the river Kasila flows towards the plains.” (Th.). 
Lat. 29'’-21' N., Long. 79 '’-10' B. 

VIII. 190, 1. 7 from foot. When Rdjd Uchaina made a tt'eatij and 

agreement toidi Mvfazzam Khan Fatihpuri 
at Allahabad. 

Recte, * K-aja Ujainiya.’ Tho reference is to the Rajas of Jagdishpur 
and Bhojpur in Shahabid, Bengal, who claimed to be descended fiom the 
Pramara Rajas of Dhar and Ujjain Their capital Bhojpnr is supposed 
to have been named after the celebrated Raja Bhoj'a of Dhar. (Bloch- 
monn, 2ht, Tr. I. 513). See also my note on VI. 821, 1. 9. ante. “ The Baja 
who made the treaty,” t. e. who was assured of forgiveness and safety on 
behalf of the Prince Salim, was named Dalpat. Mu'szzam Khan Fatlj- 
puri was Jahangir’s foster-brother, BhmkH Bayazid, qv M.U. IH 366. 
VIU. 196, I 14 from foot Diwdti-t-Tan or overseer of d\e household, 
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He was Dlwan of the TanMicah or salaries of tfio troops 
VIII. 200, I 6 This ts a compilation by QTmlam BaM, undertaken on 
the sugqesUon of an English Officer. 

The name of Qhnlam Basit’s patron has been road here as ‘Charles 
Bnrt,’ but Dr Eieu has shown that it was Giles Stibbett He was Com- 
mander of the Bengal Army from 1777 to 1779 and again from 1783 
to 1786. (Catalogue. I 237 and Note) There is a copy of the work in the 
Mulla Fjruz Labrary m Bombay and 3Ir Rehatsek also has read the name 
as ‘Jayles Bstbet’. (Catalogue E^sonnc, Section IV No 15, p 76). 

VIII 202, 1 . 20 Their [of the people of Malabar] chief is called Ghaiar 
[Qhamyar'*). 

* Ghaiar * is a copyist’s blunder for M Nayar, t e. Nairs All the four 
paragraphs translated here have been copied by Gholam Bisit from the 
Account of the Kings of Malabar in the history of Firishta, who states on 
the authority of the Tuhfatu-l-Mtijahidin, that the “ [tribes, families] 

of the country are called Ntydi ” (II 373, 1 16). 

VIII 215, I 13 Aftertun ds, they o'ossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
to Mahdighat, 

This appears to be the same as Mahdipur of 276 infra, which is said 
to have been in Etawa and on this side of the Ganges Bibipur (L 22) 
may be the place of that name on the route from Fatljgarh to Cawnpore, 
thirty-two miles north-west of the latter (Th ). Lat. 26°*49' N , Long 
80‘’.8' E. 

yilL 217, I 1. [The English left the city of Patna and] assembled at 
Bach Pdhari, sta kos from that aty. 

Bede, “Panj Pahari” They aie five old Buddhist or J.iina stupas, 
half a mile south of Patna. (Smith, Akbar, 127 note). Nizamu-d-din 
Aljmad states that it was a monastery near Patna. “ This Panj Pahari 
or Five Domes is a place built in old times by the infidels with 
burnt bricks iu five stages.” (T. A 819, 1 1— E. D. V 378, B IL 179“ 
Tr.l82) 

VIII. 221, 1. 11, On leaving Lucknoio, the Naioab encamped at a baoli, 
[■•lell), near Bustam-nagar. 

Sustamnagar was one of the older names of Muraddbad, which was 
also called Ohaupla. See my note on Vol HI 538 It is called ‘Chaubala* 
by Budaum at E.D. V. 607 "Simru Gardi” is ‘Sombre,’ the husband 
of the ‘ Begum Snmroo.’ 

VIII. 232, I 2. Tarikh-t-Shahddat-i-Farrulh Siyar. 

Another valuable history of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, which does 
not appear to have been known to Elliot, is the Farrulhsiyarnama of 
Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, which was written about 1131 A H (L M , T. 
XII) A Muhammad Mun‘im Jafarabadi also wrote a Farrukhnama 
about 1128 A. H. {Ibid, A I M., 802) 

yill. 238, 7 19 'Imhdu-l-Miilk set about a reformation of the 
cavalry and Sin dagh system 
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Vin. 263, 1. 7. 


This obscure pKrase is thus explained by Mr. Irvine. “ It is obvious 
that in addition to the Imperial brand {dagh), a second brand was 
required by each noble for the recognition of the horses ridden by his 
own men ...Towards the end of the Mughal period, the great nobles 
often had the first or last letter of their name as their special brand (Sei7\ 
I. 481, Note 27), as for instance, the Sin-dagTi [tr*] of S‘adat ‘All Khan 
* Nazim of Oudh. The brand of Sayyad ‘Abdulla Khan was Muham- 
mad IsljaqKhan, about 1163 A.H,, used tKe last letter of his name, a qdf 3 
as his brand.” (A. L M., BO). 

VIll. 243, 1. 6. This tragedy [murder of ‘Jlamglr IT] occurred on 
Thursday, the 20th of Rdb^ius-sani, 1173 A- II. 

The correct 'date was the 8th. Copyists often mistake for an'd 
wee vot'sa. 8th is given in the Shah *Alam Nama (B I. text, 93) and Mirat 
irAhmadi, (I i. Ill, 1. 1). See also my H.S.M.N 287. The Julian corre- 
spondence of 8th Rab‘i 11. was 29th November, 1759. It loas a Thursday. 
The 20th of Bab‘i II. 1173 H., % e llth December, was a Tuesday. 

VIII. 247, 1. 17. [Bidar BaJeht] then ascended the thi'one on the 27th 
Shatotoal 1204 A H {22nd June, 1790). 

Rede, 1202 A. H. See ante 244, 246, 246, where the year is repeatedly 
given as 1202 H. The Julian correspondence is also wrong It was the 
31st of July, 1788 Mr. H. G. Keene, following the Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, 
makes it 29tii July 1788, while Mr Seton-Karr gives 2nd August 1788. 
(Selections from the Calcutta Gazetteers, 1. 263). 
yill. 260, I, 19. Tat'aji BMo. 

‘ Taraji ’ is not a part of the name but an opprobrious epithet, signi- 
fying “ plunderer, ravager, looter ” The raison diHre of the by-name is 
provided by the author of the Tarikh-i-Ihrahxm Khan, who bitterly com- 
plains that this Mahratha vandal broke to pieces the silver ceilmg of the 
JJiuMn-irKhas and coined seventeen lakhs of rupees out of the metal. (276, 
infra) . The Mahratha chroniclers themselves boast that he stripped the 
tomb of Nizamu-d-din Awliya of its treasure and silver ornaments, rifled 
the mausolea of the Emperors and seized the golden throne and canopy. 
(Kincaid and Farasnis, HI. 63) 

VIII. 253, 1. 7. Ghulam Kadir started off for Ohaus-Jeada, 

Ms home. 

Rede, GhaxLsgadh, “ Heavenly-Kelp Fort.” It was “ one of tfie three 
forts in the Bawani Mahal (now included in the MuzafEarnagar and 
Sahuanpur districts). They were Fathargarh on the left, Sakartal (or 
Sukhartal) on the right bank of the Ganges and Ghausgrac^h, about eleven 
miles north-west of MuzafEarnagar. The first two had been built by 
Najib Khan to protect the ford, which led to his fief in the north-western 
comer of Bohilkhand, for the Ganges is almost always fordable here 
except in the high floods. The last was the work of Zabita Khan.” 
(Keene, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 96, see also M.U JII. 867, 1. 4 f.f.; 
I. G. XVm, 87). 
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7111.271, 1. 17, tXbIeh-i-ibbXhIm: EHls 

yilL 263, 1. 6 Tftfl freshootsrs whoformthe vanguard of (he Mahratta 

forces and ravage (he enemg's country are 

called pfiikarahs, (he troops tcho are station ^ ...... 

as picgmts . ... for the purpose of lisping a vigU 
lant watch are styled Mati. 

'As Pmkarah and Mafi are both nninteUigible and manifestly cor- 
mpt, it may be worth while to note that in a Manuscript of the Tartleh-i- 
Ihrahim Khan, which is in the Oama Oriental Institate, Bombay, the first 
word is written Lxmkara, which may be meant for Lutkara, 
Plnnderers TJaimar is a common word in the vemacnlars See also 
* liooty* and ‘Lootiewalla’ in H J 520. ‘ Mati ’ is spelt there as Batni, 

It may be really Batmi, which means ‘ news, intelligence, secret infor- 
mation, espionage ’ in Gusarati as well as Marathi 
VI H. 264, 1. 2. At len^, tn the year 1163 {1760 AD), Baku Mo, (be 
successor of Bambhajt, passed away 
The date is wrong Blphinstone (H I , p. 727) gives June 1748, which 
corresponds to Jumadiu-s-sam, 1161 H., and this is followed by Mr. 
Vincent Smith in the O.H.I 457 But the event really occurred on Friday, 
Margashirsha 1671 Bhaka or 16th December 1749 (Sardesai, Itiyaaat, nX 
119} Kincaid, U 300). 

Vni. 26S, U 16 *2lamgir (Ji) had an tnlertmto toUh him [Ahmad 
Shah] on the margin of the Maksudabad lake. 

This must be Mas'udabad, whidi lies about fiifteen miles south-west of 
Dehli. Ibn Batuta states that he halted at Mas'udabad, on his way from 
Hansi to Dehli (Tr Lee, 110) Najaf Khan built a fort here called Najaf- 
garh, which is said by Thornton, to have been situated on the west shore 
of an extensive jhil or lake, formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy reason Constable, 27 0 a 
Vin. 267, 1. 7 from foot. Jankttjt entrusted (he government of Labor 

to a Mabra^, called Sama 

Here, ^ has been wrongly read or written as h. His name was Sabaji 
or Shabaji and he was a relation of Dattaji Sindhia (Grant Duff, 310) 
VIII. 269, I 6 Oovind Pandtt allotced no portion cf Chandpur . . 

. ... to escape conflagration and plunder 

This must be Chandpur in Bijnor, 42 miles north-west of Murad- 
abad. Lat 29®-8' N, Long 78°-2(y E. (Th) Constable, 25 C c 
VIII 271, Z. 17. [DaUa] took up a position in the plain of Batcalt, which 
lies tn (he vtanity of Sbahjahanabad 
Here the ^ has been confused with j Bead BatZh. It lies about seven 
miles north-west of Dehli and la now a railway station It is correctly 
mentioned as ‘ Badh* at 320 infra See also my note on Vol V. 407, 1. 
6f.f 

Jankuii is represented here as the nude and Dalta as the nephew, 
while on line 24 of the same page, the position of the two men is reversed 
and Datta is said to be the uncl^ At 268, Datta Sindhia is called Jan- 
as 
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uncle, and this is correct. Jankoji was the son of Jayappa Sindhia, 
the brother of Dattaji. (Grant DnfE, 810, 312). 

VIII. 271, I 3 ftoin foot. Malhar Rao Holkar, who at that time was 

staying at Makandara. 

This IS the Mokundra [Mukundwara] Pass in Kotah, Bajputana, 90 
miles north-east of Nimach and 82 south-west of Kotah town. Its strategi- 
cal importance is due to its being “ the only practicable pass for carriages, 
for a considerable distance over the range extending from the Chambal to 
the KaU Sind” Lat. 24‘’-60' N., Long. 75‘^-69' B. (Th.). Constable, 27 C c. 
The name is said by Tod to be derived from Muknnda, Raja of Kotah, 
who fortified it about 1630 A. 0. 

VIII. 273, h 4 from foot. JaswantraoBeicar, 

“ Bewar ” is an error for *'PawSr ” jfy, (Grant Duff, 213 ; Kin- 
caid nX 60). See also 400 infra, where he is correctly styled *' Pan war ” 
(Pramar). The name of Jaswant Rao*s tribe is again wrongly printed as 
‘Balwar ' on 282 infra. He was a descendant of Shivaji Pawar or Pud?', 
Patel of the village of Maltan, 30 miles north-east of Poona. 

Jan Bao*s surname was Dhamdhere, not ‘DhamadsarL* A village 
called Taleg^n-Dhamdhere near Poona is shown in Constable, 31 0 b. 
VIII. 276, Z. 2. Soj’di Badarpur, which is situated at a distance of 
Hoo kos from Dehli. 

” Less than three miles east of the Surajkond, the road reaches that 
from Behli to Mutra at Badarpur, built inside the enclosure of an old 
Saral This place lies about eight miles distant from Nizamu-d-din and the 
Mausoleum of Humayun." (Paushawe, D P. P. 292). Keene states that 
Badarpur is ten miles south of Behh. It is mentioned as ’Badelpour,’ 
by Tavernier. (Travels, I. 104), 

VIII. 283, 1 1. Zppdji Odikawdr and BiiJial Sudeo. 

Here, the personal name and not the sobriquet is wrong. Appiji is 
an error for * Damaji ’ and the mistake recurs at 400 tnfra. 

“Bithal Sudoo” was Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar. (Grant Duff, 313; 
Encaid, IIL 73, 76). 

yill 284, 1 . 17. Kardaa ....ttoelvekos from JMnsittoumrds the west. 

This is ‘Kurara * of Thornton, * about 28 miles west of Jhansi and 
on the right bank of the Mohwar river.' Lat. 26®-28' N., Long. 78®-13' B. 
((slaz. 543). It is the ‘Karehra' of Constable, 27 D c, and is now in 
Qwalior State. (See also Silberrad, J.A.SB., 1902, p. 105 note), Kurara in 
Hamirpor (Constable, 28 B b) is a diJIerent place, 
y IIL 286, 1 . 3. Bt&ial, Ditmn of Nawab Ntedm ‘Alt Khan Bahadur. 

Thm ” Bithal ” is not Vitthal Shivdeva Vinchurkar, but Vitthal Son- 
dar Baje, who was given the title of Baja Pertabwunt [Pratapvant] by 
his master. (Grant Duff, 327 ; Kincaid, IIL 86, 87, 88). Gopal Bao (I. 7) 
was Gopal Qovind Patwardhan, Jagirdar of Miraj. {Ibid). 

The battle which is said on 1. 9 f. f. to have been fonght on the bank 
of the Godavari, was that of ” Bakisbone ” or * Rakshasbone ' (Hakhshas-. 
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bHuvan] or Tandtilja. (Grant Doff, 329; Kincaid, m, 87-8). It lies 37 
miles soatb-west of Jalna. Constable, 81 0 b. 
yill. 289, I, 22. Kafikuma TanUa- 

Here as well as on 1. 1, 290 infra, read * Oangttba* Tantia, ie Gonga- 
dhar Yashvant, the Diwan of Holkar (Grant Doff, 340; Kincaid, III. 79, 
94). His sorname appears to have been Ohandrachud. (Sardesai, Riyasat, 
42, 181, 228). 

VIII. 292, t 18. Shammer Btngh. 

Bede, Sumer Singh, (Grant DnfE, 360; Kincaid, Ttl. 104). 

VIII. 293, 1. 11. Salcharam Bapu tn unison tolih TrimhaTt 

liao, commonly called HatanAdhari Balldh and 
others deemed tt advisable 

‘ Matamadhari Ballab ’ is obviously bungled The correct reading must 
be (Sj* j Ub “ Trimbak Rao, commonly called Mama and ffari Ballal 
and others” Tnmbabrao Vishvanath Pethe was generally called ‘Mama*, 
because he was the maternal uncle of Sadashiv Ohimnaji Bhau. (Grant 
Puff, 325). “ When the Peshwa Madhav Rao assumed the supreme control 
of the government and Safcharam Bapu resigned the office of Diwan, 
Tnmbakrao Mama was appointed to the post and Hari Ballal Phadke and 
Bal^i Janardan Bhanu (t. e. Nana Phadnavis) were nominated as the 
Peshwa’s private secretaries.” (Ehncaid, III. 82 See also Ibid, 85, 97 ; 
Grant Duff, 326). 

Vlll. 295, I 11 from foot NurgMt ttoenty kos from Puna. 

A mistake for ‘Rorghat * or Bhore Ghat, a pass in the Ghats on the 
road from Bombay to Poona, ” which was considered to be the key of the 
Dekkan in the early wars of the East India Company with the Mabarattas.” 
(Thornton, 111). It is abont 40 miles south-east of Bombay and the same 
distance north-west of Poona 
VUL 300, I 7 from foot Tdrikh of Jugal Kishmr. 

Bede, * Jugal Kishore.’ The " wav” is a vowel and not a consonant 
here. The Hindi ' Kishore * has nothing to do with the Persian Ktshioar, 
‘ Contment * It is really a form of “Kesbavrai,” one of the many names 
of Krishna. Dr. Rieu (Cat 1037, 1051), reads the name as ‘ Kishor *. 

VIII. 303, I 12 from foot Hafiz Bdhmat was returning from Far- 

rukhabad to Tilhar, 

Tilhar lies on the road from Shahjahanpnr to B areilly, 12 miles W. 
N W. of the former. Constable, 28 A b 

VIII. 304, 1. 4. He proceeded to NdnahmaOi tn the skirt of the hills. 

Nanakmath lies 22 miles north-west of Pilibhit town and on the right 
bank of the Garra. Constable, 28 A a. 

The Shahabad which is mentioned here (1, 12) is now in Rampur 
State and is the .old Lakhnor, the seat of the Katheriya Rajds (EUiot, 
Races, II. 138). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 306, 1 . 12 from foot Bafiz Bahmat sent Ahmad Khan . ... 

from TLnwala to secure the ford of Bam-ghat, 
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TlBlKH-I-ltUKAFFABt VIXL 332, 1. 3 f roQi foot. 

Ramgfiat in BuIandsKahr is situated on the right hanS of tEe Ganges 
on the route from 'Aligarh to Bareilly, thirty miles north-east of the 
former. The river is here crossed by a ferry CTh,). Constable, 27 D a. 

Asadpnr (1. 2 f. f.) lies on the route from Bulandshahr to Bndann, 
forty-two miles west by north of the latter. The town of Gannanr was at 
one time in this f>argana of Asadpnr, which was formed from parts of 
Gannanr and Jadwar. (Elliot, Races, II. 136-9). 

Via. 310, 1. S from foot The Natoab prepared to pass the 

Ganges by way of Koriyaganj. 

Koriyaganj lies sixteen miles south-east of ‘Aligarh on the ronto from 
that town to Bareilly (Th.). 

Vai. 311, 1. 9 from foot Hafiz Rahmat entered Faridpw, seven 

Tcos to the east of Bareilly. 

Earidpnr is twelve miles south-east of Bareilly and was originally 
called ' Tappa KKalilpur (Elliot, Races, 11. 146). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 311, I 4 from foot Hafiz Rahmat then encamped in the 

groves around Karra. 

Becte, ' Katra ’, which is said to have been seven kos distant from 
Tilhar in Shafajahanpur (,Oali8tan4’BaJtmaf, Tr. [Sir] 0, A. Elliot, 114). 
Thornton states that Katra is also called Hiranpnr-Katra and is "situated 
at the spot where the road to Eathgarh passes off to the right from the 
direct line to SHahjahaupur." The origin of the double name is that Katra 
was founded on the mins of the old town of Miranpur by Kamalzai Khan 
in the days of Aurangzeb. (Elliot, Races, IL 146). Constable, 28 A a, 

Vm. 316, 1. 2 TaHTeh-i-Mueaffari. 

The Tar'ikhirMuzaffari is really the third volume of the Ba!p*tirl- 
Matowaj, of the same author, which has been noticed on p. 235, but under 
a new title. In Elliot's Manuscript, the history was brought down only to 
the death of l^fu-d-daula m 1797 A. 0., but the British Museum possesses 
a copy going upto 1810 A. 0, or 1225 A. H. (Rieu, Catalogue, L 263). 
VIII. 322, 1. 8. Be went off to the town of Khoraja, 

This is 'Khnrja' in Bolandshahr. The name is said to be derived 
from the Pera. KMrija, ‘ revenue-free,* as the town is said to have been 
built by Bhale Sultan Rajputs on a revenue-free grant made by Sultan 
Bhrua Taghlaq. (I. G. XV. 297). 

VIIl. 330, 1. 12. Bhagtoangola. 

Bhagwangola is in Murshidabad, on the right banh of the Ganges and 
about 120 miles north of Calcutta. Constable, 29 0 o. It was the river- 
port of Murshidabad town. Constable, 29 0 a 

VIII. 332, I 3 from foot. Tlw name appears to be derived from the 

poetical name of Biftab, which the author 

mu liMt . -lA-, - assumed by direction of Shah ‘Jlam. 

is said here to have been so called, because 
A^b was the poetical title, which the author assumed by direction of 
S ali Siam IE, but this seems to be an error. lAdb was the nom de 
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.^r. 360, L 10. 

plume of Shah 'Alam H. himself. The history is the itirror in which, 
so to say, the exploits and character of this i. e. Shah ‘5.1am, are 
clearly reflected. Another reason for incorporating the word ‘Aitab* in 
the title of the work is that le* is a chronogram 40 + 200 + 1+1 

+ 400 + 1 + 1+ 80+ 400+1 + 2 + 60 + 40 + 1=1218 H (Bien, 1. 132; 
Mnqtadir, VL 71). The work was composed in that year (1803 A. C). 

VIII. 334, I 8. ‘AUtoardt Khan Turkoman teas (he in\,entor 

of a mode of hunting styled Ttu'kaldni 

This Turkaldni is a misreading of Baicar-i-Kaldni, ‘ the big 
net.* The statement made in the footnote on the anthority of the Maasiv 
u-l-Umard is really copied by its anthor from the detailed description 
of the net m Mu'atamad Khan’s Iqbalndma-i-Jahangiri (Text, 272, 1. 6 
=E. D. VL) Mn'atamad Khan says that the net was called Bamr in 
Hindi. This reading, Bdiaar, seems to be correct, as ‘Bawariya ’ is the 
designation of a hnuting tribe fonnd even now in MnzaSamagar and 
Mirzapor. The name of the tribe is derived by Bfr Crooke, from ‘ Banwar,* 
a creeper, (Sans Bhramara), “ in the sense of a noose, made originally 
from some fibrons plant and used for trapping animals, which is one of 
the primary oocnpatlons of the tribe ” (Tnbes anJ Castes, 1.228). ‘Kalani’ 
means ‘ large.’ Bat the Hindi word may be ‘ Nawar,' which is used for 
Uie rope or tape made of hemp or cocoannt or cotton fibre which is nsed 
for stringing cots. The net may have been made of this * Nawar.’ 
yill. 340, h 2. Navedh Mumtdzu^l-Mulk Sarbuland Khan. 

Sarbuland Khan’s real title seems to have been lIa6ar»m-l'Mulk. 
(BUK. Kh Text,n. 1106; M. U. HI 801. See also 44 ante). 

The name of his birth-place also is wrongly given on 1. 3, He was 
not bom at ‘ Lnni ’ near Dehli bat at Tim m Persia, from which he came 
to India, \vith bis father Mirza Afaal, entitled Mnqtadawi Khw, in the 
reign of Anrangzeb (MU. Ilf. 801, 8(®) 'Alan-l-Mulk Tiini, entitled 
Pazil Khan, who was one of the Vazirs of Shih Jahan and Anrangzeb, 
was also a native of Tim. (M. U III 624, 1 12). 

VIII. 347, I 16 from foot His eldest son.... teas superintendent of 

(he bath and the private chapel 

Here * Ghnslkhana ’ is again wrongly rendered as the * Bath ’ It was 
also called Khilvat Khana and was the Private Hall of Andienee or Pnvy 
Council Chamber. The Darogha of the Qhnsl Khana was usually an official 
of very high rank and one of the principal ministers Thus Sadiq Khan, 
who obtained the post in the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was a com* 
mander of Six Thousand at the time. The importance of the office seems to 
have varied at different times The* Private Chapel ’ was the TasbVi Khana 
or Jd-nimaz Khana, the room where the Emperor used to tell his beads 
in privacy and say his prayers on a Janimaz or carpet, 
yill. 350, 1. 10 At the time tdhen Muhammad Shah Bddshah tcent 
against *Ali Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort 
of Bangash. 
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' Here as well as at 116 anfe, *BangasH’ is an error for ‘Bangar^* 
(A.LM., 261, 291). See the Qulhtan-i-BaJimat (Tr. [Sir] Charles A. Elliot, 
p. 20),' where the fort is called * Bangnrh’ and said to lie “ five Jcos distant 
south of Aonla and surrounded for a distance of two Tcos by jangle.” ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khau’s correct nisha was ‘Eohilla ’. Bangaah was the sobri- 
quet of the Nawabs of F arruJchabad. 

VIII. 3S8, I 12. The four Imams, founders of the Sunni doctrines, 
and the ten persons toho are said to have gone to 
Paradise. 

' The phrase • literally signifies * The ten receivers or harbing- 

ers of good tidings ’ and is used for ** the Ten Evangelists ”, so to say, 
of Islam. These ten persons were assured of Paradise by Muhammad 
and are thus enumerated in the Tdrtkh-i-Quzida of ^amdulla Mustaufi. 
The four Khalifs.Talha, Zubair.Sad bin Abi Waqqa^, Sa‘id bin Zaid, Abu 
‘Ubaida and ‘Abdu-r-Rahman bin ‘Anf (Text, I. 209-11. Tr. 51). They are 
referred to by Hasan Nizami and Minhaj also. (E. D. II. 206 and 261) 
VIII. 360, 1. 16. He was a samindar of mama Sansani. 

Sansani is a mama or village situated eight miles south of Dig. ‘ Wai- 
ra’ or ‘ Wer’ lies about thirty-five miles south of Bharatpur Constable, 
27 C b ‘ Thun ’ lies between Dig and Gobardhan, west of Mathura, about 
twelve miles west of Sansani. (I. G- VIII. 95 ; A. I. M , 286), Kumhcr, 
Kumbher or Kumbhergarh is six miles to the south-east of Sansani. It is 
said to have been founded by and named after a Jat named Kumbha (L 
G. XVI. 22). Constable, 27 C b. Barsana (p. 366, 1. 22) is fourteen miles 
north of Dig. 

VIII. -365, 1. 19. He at last glutted hts vengeance bij wresting the 
territory of Kdmun from liajd Madhu Singh (of 
Jaipur). 

This is not Kumaon, but an error for Kaman (Pahari), g. v. my note 
on ViLL 65 ante. 

VIII. 367, 1. 13 from foot When the British, after reducing 

the strong forts of Dig and Ktshengarh, 

. . ... determined to take the fort of 
Bhartpur [in 1218 A. H. 1203 A. (7.]. 

Here as well as on 268, 1. 10, and 270, 1. 16, ' Kishengarh* appears to 
be an error for ‘ Kumhergarh.* See 360 and 362 ante, where Dig and 
Kumbher are mentioned m juxtaposition. The mistake may have been 
due to the resemblance between ‘ Kumbhar * and ‘ Kanhar * or 

‘ Kanhad,* which is one of the dialectic forms of Kishau (Krishna). 

Dig and Kumbher are assodated together eleven lines higher up on 
this very page. 

VIII, 376, L 2 AJchbar-i-Muhabbat. 

Elliot says nothing about the author of this work, except that his 
name was Muhabbat Khan, Dr. Rieu tells us that he was the son of a 
KoUilla chief named Eahj ‘Ata Khan Daud^ai, who was fifth in descent 
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from Diler KMn Bohilla, who played a conspionoDS part in the wars of 
Aurangzeb and died in 1094 A. H. (Catalogue, m.9ll). 

Vni. 379, 1. 3. GholgTiat and MugTialpura near Hughli 

This is the ‘ Glolgot ' of Orme.in whose ' Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire*, Job Chamock is described as “the governor of the Fac- 
tory at Gk)lgot near Hnghley ” (Edit 18(6, pp. 281, 283). Yule says that 
Colghat appears to have been the name of the particular locality where 
the English factory at HngU was situated. (H J. 146). 

VI II 380, 1. 4. The police station at ilalhua. 

The *re*has been wrongly read ea a “ wav ”. ‘ Makhua * must be Magra, 
Mngra or Moghra, (l.flf^), which is now a station on the East Indian 
Bailway, about five miles from Hogli (Blochmann, Inscriptions in Hugh 
District, J. A. S. B 3CXXIX (1870), Pt. i 2K)). The place where Job 
Chamoih anchored and which is known by the name of Chanak (L 3 f.f.) 
is 'Achanock.* Sir H. Yule says that it is the “designation by which 
Barraokpore near Calcutta is still known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with that of Job Chamock, the founder 
of Calcutta. But this is rendered improbable by the fact that * Tajannok * 
is entered os the name of a village opposite *Og1y* in the map of 
Bengal in Valentijn, which appears to have been compiled in 1662, 
though Valentyu’s book was published only in 1726.” (Hobson Jobson, 
s, V, Aehanock) Chamock appears to have come to Sntanuti— a village 
north of modern Calcutta in 1686, after his skirmish with the Mughals at 
Hugli and formulated certain demands, the rejection of which by the 
Nawab led to hostilities and his seizure of Hi jili. He returned to Sutdnati 
m 1690 at the invitation of the Nawab and laid the foundations of 
Calcutta. (L H. IX. 268). 

VIII 383, 1. 21. Chodhra (GMnstira), 

“ CMnsura ” is still called * Chuchura’ by tKe inhabitants and * Chi- 
ehira * is the form found in the Translation of the Styarii-l-Mutaalhirin. 
(Reprint, 1902, n. 2^). The name is said to be derived from * Chirchira,* 
a weed, AchyanOtes Aspera, with which the place abounded. (N. Dey, 
History of Hngli, in J A. S. B. 1910, N S VL p. 601). 

VIII 385, 1. 20 Qoa, Babul and Ghand 

As * Dabul' IS certainly meant for Dabbol in Hatnagiri, ‘ Chand* must 
be an error for Jj-r Chenwal or Chival, the Chaul of the Portuguese and 
Saimnr of the old Arab writers The great naval battle, which is said at 
387 infra to have been fought at ‘ Cband * between the allied Saltans of 
Qujar&t and Egypt and the Portuguese was really waged near Chnul in 
913 A. H. 1608 A. C. iMirat-UStkandari, Test. 126, 1 9=Tr. Bayley, 222 ; 
T. A. 479, 1. 4 f. f.j Firishta, II. 371, 1. 2 f. f ; Elphinstone, H 1. 765). 
VIIL 386, L 2 Ports of Kandarta and Kalikot, 

* Kandaria * or * Qandaiia’ is an error for ‘Fundaraina,* the Arab form 
of Pandarani, which lies near the Sacrifice Rock of modem mops, about 
thirty miles north of Calicut. It has been now supplanted by Quilandi, 
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(‘ Kmlad* of footnote), which is shown in Constable, 85 A a. 

388, It 5 fifow foot. TliB Fii^ngis founded a fort at Jalidt, six 

koB from Kalikot. 

Also written Chalia, Ohale, Chaliyan, Chalayom. This is the ‘ Shaliyat 
of IbnBatTita(Defr6niery,IV. 109) and ‘ Chalyani * of Barbosa. (Tr. Stan- 
'ley, 163). Ohalyan was an old Malabar port, formed by the Beypore and 
Kodalundi rivers and lay opposite to Beypore. Beypore is marked in 
Constable, 36 A a. (See Yule H J, s.v. Ohalia) 

VIII. 389, 1. 6. Sultan SdTim of Bim despatched his minister 

Sulavman Bddshdh tn command of one hundred vessels. 
The author must have meant to write * Pasha ^ (^^0- He is spoken 


of as ‘ Solyman Bashaw^ Governor of Cairo, in Danvers’ History of the 
Portugueae in India (I 425) and as the commander of the fleet. See also 
Whiteway, Rise of the Portuguese Power in India, 256, 265. Ho was by 


birth a Greek converted to Islam. 

yill, 392, 1. 2 from foot. ShikaTcul, Bajbandar and other possessions 

of the French 

The place meant is Rajmandri, now in Qodavary district. The mim 
has been wrongly written as a he. It is the ‘ Raja Mahendra’ of Jahangir’s 
Memoirs in B. D. VL 355, g v. my note The name is derived from Ma- 
hendragiri, a mountain range in Ganoam, which is frequently mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. It has nothing to do with ‘ Bandar * * port,’ 
yiU. 393, I 10. TarVchd-Shah 'Jlam. 

Sir Henry Elliot's copy of Manu Lai’s History of Shah *Alam was, 
like most other copies, defective or imperfect and extended only to the 
24th year of that Emperor’s reign. A Manuscript in the Bankipnr ^ 
library brings down the narrative up to the 48 th year. It contains a re- 
gular and detailed chronicle of all important transactions upto the 30th 
year. But the author states that as he had grown old and his eyesight 
was failing, he had been obliged to rest content with a haw summary 
of the events of the remaining eighteen years. (Muqtadir, Catalogue 
VjX 95). 

VIII. 399, footnote. Sherbachaa ipistols) of Kabul and tu.o thousand 

small guns carried by camels. 

This 'Sherbacha’ was a musketoon or blunderbuss. “In the last 
quarter of the 18th century, there was,” writes Mr. Irvine, “ a regiment 
of Persian horse in the Lakhnow service, known as the Sherbacha. They 
may have taken the name from the weapon with which they were armed 
or the name may have been due to their supposed ferocity.” (A.IJif. 112), 
yill. 400, 1. 12. Appajt Mangesidk. 

The real name of the man was Antoji Kankeshioar. (Grant Dnff q . 
BardesSi, Biyasat, HE. 204). ‘ ’ ’ 


yill. 407, 1 . 2 from foot Nataabganj, luhich is siakos from Allahabad 

This Thornton's Gazetteer. 

Ibis must be that which lies eleven miles north-west of Allahabad on the 
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route to Lnolmovr. 

vm. 420, 1. 5. There is only one copy of the Yarlgar-i-Bahadori in 
existence, the autograph of the author, in my possession. 
Dr. Bien denies this daim and states that Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of 
the Yadgar-i-Bdhadtiri coaid not possibly be the author’s autograph, ns 
it contains several clerical errors ivhich can only be ascribed to a copyist, 
(Catalogue, HL 897). 
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SOME MINOR EMENDATIONS. 

[TKere are several other misprints, misreadings and minor mistaEes 
of transcription or transliteration m these eight volumes. They were not 
included, at first, in the body of this work, for fear of distracting the 
reader’s attention. They have been thrown together in an Appendix and 
dealt with briefly, as it has been impressed upon the writer that they should 
not be overlooked, on account of their liability to mislead Hindu and 
European scholars unacquainted with Persian The correct forms are 
printed in Italic type. All corrections indicated by Dowson himself in his 
Errata have been excluded ] 

1. 117, 1. 3. ‘ In the reign of Mu'awiya, son of Abu Sufain.’ Read Sufian. 
L 166, 1. 3. ‘ AUafi... killed *Abdu-r-Rahman, son of Ash’ab ’ Correctly, 
Ash’as, as at B.D. I 428 

L 197, 1, 11 ‘A report was also sent to ‘Abdn-l-Malik, the Elhalif a of the 
time.’ The Khalifa of the time was Walxd, the son of ‘Ahdu-l-Malik, 
who reigned from 86 to 96 A. H. See E.D. I. 428. 

I. 216, 1. 18. ‘ Jani Beg. . . . was succeeded by Mirza ‘Asi.’ Read 

Qhazi. 

1. 221,1. 18. ‘ He came to a place Daryacha Nari Sang*. Is it not Daryaclia, 
i e. liver, of Nara SdnTcra or Sankra? See B.D. I. 294. 

1. 262, 1. 6. ‘ Conquest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim.’ Read 
Asir [garh]. 

L 292, 1. 18. ‘ Tribes of Bina, Tak and Nabumiya ’ The last name must be 
the same as Ndhmrui of E.D. I. 286, q. v. my Note. 

I. 293 footnote, 3. * She was his sister’s son.’ Read daughter. 

I 801, Footnote, 1. 2. ‘ Rai Khanhar of Kach ’ Read Khengdr. 

L 302, 1. 18. ‘ Shariru-l-Mulk.’ Read Sharifti-l-Mulk as at E.D. VI. 432, 
444 

L 804, 1. 3. ‘ Sultan Husain bi-1 Karar ’ Read Bdiqard or Bdiqrd. 

I. 312, 1. 2. ’Bhara and Khushab.’ Read Bhera [on the Jhelum]. 

I. 314, 1. 11 f. f. ‘ Bulucb, Jat, Rmd, Dadi and other tribes.’ Read the 
last name as Dodai. 

I. 816, 1. 26. ‘He sent Mirza Kasim Tafai to the Emperor.’ Recte, 

Taghdi, i e. maternal uncle or mother’s relative. (B.N Tr. 27 Note) 

L 323,1. 19 ‘Hulaku Khan, son of Changlz Khm,’ Correctly, grandson 
I. 837, 1. 11 f. f. The name of Dashrath’s father was not Ajipar, but Aja 
or Ajapdla. * Dera ’ is an error for Dtrghahdhu. (Vishnu Parana. Tr 
Wilson. nX 313-4). ‘ Kasila, Kailiya, Simiya,’ should be Kaushalyd, 
Kaikeyi and Sumitra. For ‘ Chatargun,’ (1. 7 f f.) read Shairughna. 
* Parihar ’ should be Pushkara and for ‘ Atat ’ read Attihu ‘ Tawakas’ 
(1 2 f.f.) is a blunder for Lava and Kusha 
I. ^8, 1 2. Sambut Raja,’ must be meant for Samhraf, i.e Samprati. 

T ^ 1 « H^rat, also called Dakan.’ Read Mahrat 

a he Haspat , ». e. Ashvapati. Note that Qajpat 

and Ehupat are said to have been his brothers. 
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I. 838, I. 25. * Fslial, tKe fatHer of tlie celebrated Lakha Fasldni.’ Bead 
PhtUa, the father of the celebrated Likha Phulani 
L 839, 11. 4, 8 and 26 ‘ Hankur.’ Bead Btngora. 

I, 339, 1. 7 f f * Pamhiya, [variant, Pambaniya] ’ Correctly, Bahinvja, 
t e. Bamaniyo See my Note on Vol L 226, 1 9 f. f. 

I 444, Footnote 1, 1. 10. * Ghumte,’ Bead Ohimli. See B.G VIII. (Kathi- 
awar), 440. 

II. 11^ L 9 * Bh Nasr Mnstanh, commander of a detachment Correctly, 

‘ Accountant, Auditor, Controller of expenditure * 

II 176, 11. 3 and 2ft For ‘ Sanjaris ’ read 8t]izis, and so also at 1 176. 1 4. 
(See J H 167 and 11 Note) 

II. 181, L 2, ‘The chief of Ghazni, Abu *Ali Kubak.’ Beote, Laioik. 

II. 201, 1, 9. * Wasa Abhir’s property worth ten lacs of Bapees * Delete 
‘ Bupees’ ‘Awfi could not have used the word. 

II. 201, 1, 16 from foot. ‘ The moat generous king, the staff of the world 
and supporter of religion.’ This is only a literal and uncalled-for 
translation of Quthu-d-dunya tca'd Pin, 

IL 205, 1. 4 ‘ Sabi, the historian of KAbas Bead Qflbus. 

IL 212, 1 7 f , f. * Qiwamu-l-mulk, Euhu-d-dln Hamza.’ Bead RuJcnu-d-dln, 
(F. 1.68, L 8). The mistake is committed again at 219, 1. 7 f f 
IL 297, 1. 11 f.f. For * Bhangar ’, read TkanJear [Tahangarh], os at 800, 

1 20 of this Volume See my Note on II 226, 1. 24 
n. 803, 1. 4. Bead ‘ Khwaja Muiadu-l-Mulk Sanjari’s nisba as Sijtzt or 
Sajazi, i e. of Sijistan (t5 not j*—)/ He is called Sistani by 
Minha] himself in the T« N., Text, 98, L 13. 

IL 324, 1. 15 ‘ In A. H. 615, Jalalu-d-din king of Khwarizm fled 

towards Hindustan’. Correctly, 618 ff. as in theT. N. Text, 171, 1. 11 ; 
T. A.,28,1.6f.t;P.I 65, 1.3 f.f. 

IL 326, 1. 21. ‘Kubacha’s minister, *Ainu-l-iIulk Husam Ashghari,’ Read 
Asft'uri as in T. N. Text, 173, 1. 1 , E D. 1. 133 and H. 330 

IL 886, 1. 1& ‘ The other entered the gate of the Uu'izzi.’ 

Correctly, by the Gate of (he Ifadraea-i’Mu'tzzi, or the Mu'izzi College 
[which had been named after Uu'izzu-d-din Sam]. T. N. Text, 139, 

1. 15. . - . , 

n. 348, last line. ‘ On Thursday, the 11th Zi-1 Kada 645, Bead, Tnurs- 
day the 15th. Monday the 12th has been already mentioned on 1. 12 

II. 350, 1. 19. For * Lashkar Khan,' read Kashlii Khan, as m T. N. Text, 
222 1 2 f.f. • 268. 

IL 851,1. 17. ‘ Gwalior, Ch'anderi, Bazawal (?) and llalwa*. Bectc, Nara- 
waU Baricar. fihj- is a mistranscription of (Nalapura). 

III. 19, 11. 4 and 9. ‘Abu 1-Hasan, son of Simhur,' Becte, Simjtir. 

IlL 33, 1. 8. ‘ The Bukhs of Rustam,' Correctly, Balhsh Tho Arabic and 
Persian form of Arachosia, the Greek name of Zibul, which was 
Rustam’s country, is * Rukhaj . E.D. I 23 , IL 23L 
IlL 64, L 6 *Iu lb® 293, he [Mahmud] made war upon 
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Jaipat/ Head [H.] * « j tri;- 

m. 102, !• 8. * *Adil Khan, Tabur Khan and otharB, Road T aninv Khan, 

as in B.D. IIL 109, 114. _ 

III 133, !• 11- ‘ Jalalu-d-diin [Khalji] received the title of 

-Siyasat Khan,^ Properly, Shauada Khan. 

HL 146, 1. 16. ‘ Khan Jahan, his [Jalaln-d-diu’s] oldest son was then 
dead.’ Correctly, El\&n^Khdmian, 

m. 146, 1. 9 f. f. ‘ He ordered . . tunnels (sabat) to be sunk.’ Sbhal are 
covered approaches for the conduct of sieges, constructed above ground, 
not underground ‘tunnels.’ 

UX 160, 1. 6. ‘ Alau-d-din arrived at Qhati Lajaura,' TKe place intend- 
ed must beLasura. Constable, PI. 81 C b. It is about 10 miles west of 
Daulatabad. 

in. 168, 1 8. ‘In the third year of his reign’, o'jh T. P. Text, 

261, L 9 f. f. Correctly, during ike [first] three years of his reign. 

m, 19^ L 23. ‘ A battle was fought in Khikar,’ Correctly, on the Qkag^ 
gar river. 

HL 244, 1. 2. ‘ He there made [Shihab Sultani] governor of Bidar 

and the neighbourhood, with a fief of alac of tankas,* Bead one hundred 
lake of tangas. T. P. Text, 481, 1. 10 

HI. 293, I, 6. ‘ Sultan Piruz Shah issued twenty-one edicts {sihka) and 
thirty-one instructions (‘AldwaO upon matters of royalty.’ These 
‘ Sikkas’ were really the insignia reserved for the sovereign, e, g. 
Khutba, Throne, Tughra, GhSshiya, Crown, etc. T. F. (Shams), Text, 

loa 

HI. 400, 1. A ‘ In ... . Bajab, A.H. KK) (filarch, 14CB).’ Bead 139S. 

HI. 444, 1. 16. For ‘Azurbaijan.* As'ganjan in the Z. N. Text, H, 118, L 7. 

HL 621, 1. 16. 'The princes, the nunians, the amira of tumans,’ Read 
‘nuindn’ grandees. 

HI. 663, 1. 9. ‘ Whatever other stories and fables they [the Hindus] have, 
is contained in Knbits, parwanas and namahs,’ Bead Puranas. 

IV. 8, 16 tt For ‘ Shalghwis of Fars,’ read ‘ Salgharts * ot 'Salgkuris.* 
See Baizawi, in E.D. II. 254; Tankh-i-Ouzida, I. 603; Tr. H. 118. 

IV . 34, 1. 17. ‘Amir Timur .... . had attacked Talina.* Tulamba must be 
the place meant. 

IV 88, L 12. For ‘ Taghi Khan Turk<hi,’ Bead ‘ Taghi Khan Turkhacfia ’ 
as m T. M. 170, 1. 9 ; B. 1, 273=Tr. 1. 860 ; B. B. IV. 40, 43, 48. 

IV. 44, L 18. ‘He [Khizr Khan] proceeded by Panipat to Firozpur,’ Cor- 
rectly, Faffipur, as in the T.M. Text, 179, last line. 

IV. 62,1. 22 ‘The Bais of Gwalior . . . Bhangar and Chondawar.’ Bead 
the second name as Tahangar, q. v. Note on II. 226, 1. 24. 

IV. 124, 1. 14. ‘I took my flight on the wings of travel for the mty ofi 
Bijanagar.* Bead * from the city of Bljanagar.’ He was returning. 

IV. 163, 1. 1. ‘ [Sabuktigm] subdued Afghan and other places,’ 

««ote, Lamgkan as in ‘Utbi, B.D. H. 22; Reynolds’ Tr. 89. 



TV. 186, T 21. For ' Mamiohihr,’ read ‘ ManaMr ’ and for ‘ WasKmichihr,’ 
' WasTma^r 

IV, 205, Footnote 2, 1 11. For *Abn-l-Farah Ruwaini,’ read Abn-l-For^y 
Btum. 

IV . 239, Footnote 2, 1. 4 For 'Kalatiir,’ read Kalanaur [in Gnrdaspnr] 
IV. 262, Footnote 1, 13 f f 1. For ‘Sirohi,’ read Saricar [SarjupSr, 
Gorakhpur] as in B N Tr 521. 

IV. 262, Footnote, 1, 10 f f 'R^a Muttana and Eaji Rup Barin (Na- 
rain ?).^ * Muttana * may be Mtfihtla [Tirhut] His name was Bamabhadra 
or Eupa Narayan. Duff, C. I. 266, 306 ; B. N. Tr. 621 and Ivii 
IV. 262, i^ootnote 1, 1. 4 If. For * Baja Gulanjari,’ read. ‘ Raja of Kalan- 
jar ’ He was, probably, Budra Pratap Bundela. 
rV. 262, Footnote 1, L 8 1 f For * Raja Sing Deo ’ read ‘ Raja Bir Sing 
Deva’ [of Bhata]. See my Note on TV 407, Footnote 

IV 262, Footnote 1, last line. ‘ B.lga Bikram Ohand ’ must be Baja Bhi- 
7Aam [Bhishma] Chand of Almora. Doff, C. I 281 

IV. 266, Footnote 1, 1 2 ‘Humayun proceeded from Qhazipur to Kliaird- 
bad,’ Read Kharid [in Ballia district] B N Tr 544 
rV, 283, L 12 ' A messenger from Dudu and his son Jalal Khan 

arrived in my camp ’ Read ‘ her,*Dhdn was the mother of Jalal Khan. 

IV, 294, 1 3 f. f. ‘The Mir [Vahya Qazvini] died in A. H. 971.* 

The correct year was, most probably, 98L (B. Text, IIL 98). 
rV 304, L 16. ‘ Humayun [marched] eastward against Ben and Bayazid,’ 
Correctly, Bthan. 

IV. 804, 1 3 1 f . ‘ Sher Shah dies, Bajdb 1st, at Kalinjar ' Correctly, 
Ra6‘i the 1st. See B. D. IV. 409 

rV. 396, 1, 14 ‘Mubarak Khan Shlrini killed the third.’ Tlic sobriquet 
must be Saj bani or SJiarbatt 
IV. 408, 1. 20 For ' Shaikh Halil ' read ' Shaikh KhaltV 
rV 440, 1. 23. For ‘ Saif Jan * read ‘ Saif Khan ’ 

IV. 475, Footnote 1, L 2. For ‘Khan Jahan Tokham,’ read Kohani or 
LoMnu q. v. E.D. V. 9 note. 

rV. 497, 1. 8 f. f For ‘ Idi Eatna,* read Kaina and for ‘ Lalt Chak,* read 
Kaji or Kadht Chak. (Tar. Bash Tr. 485). 

V. 12, 1. 4 f. f. For ' Garha-Kantak,* read ‘ Qaihe^Katanlca: 

V 86, 1. 18 and 88, 1. 6 f.t For ‘ Rai Koran Sing, ESja of Gwalior,’ read 

Kirat Singh. See my Note on IV. 39, 1. 4. 

V. 138, 1. 8. ' On the 10th Muharram, 948 H , we mounted.’ Correctly, 017 II. 

H. B. H. II. 187 ; F. I. 218, 1. 4 f. f. 

V. 147, U 5 f f. For ‘ Abdu-l-M'aafi * read Abu-l-MaciU. 

V. 178, L 17 For ' 6th Sh‘abin, 955 [Rihlat],’ read 2dth Sha'ban 965 [Ril}- 
lat]or976A,H.T.A.283,L8f f _ 

V, 189, 1. 10. For ‘ Baban Bayazid’ read * Biban and Bayazid, though tho 
conjunction is left out in tho Lith. T A. also, 194, 1. 15. See B|D. IV, 
347. 
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V 189 1. 20. For ‘ Snltan Husam Mirza BabaCra * read Baigara. 

Y. 199,* 1. 4 For ‘ Sain Mirzi ’ read ‘ Sam Mirza.’ 

V.' 203,' I 11 For ‘ ShaikK Jalil’ read ‘ ShaikK KhaliV 
V. 206, 1. 6 f. f. * Mirza ‘Askari then crossed the Sind and went to the 
town of Patar.' Read Mirza Hindal, as in the Text 203, 1 12 f. f. 
V. 230, I. 7 ti. For ‘ Muhammad Kwim Khan Fanji,’ read Mauji, as in 
A. k, I. 223 ; Tr. 450. See also Bnddnni, II. 314, 1. 6 ; Tr. 824; A. N. 
Text, II. 59 , Tr. II. 91 ; III. 87 ; Tr. 123. 

V. 233, 1. 1. Read Khwaja ‘Abdu-s Samad’s sobriquet as MiCRaiowar [i.e. 
Painter] not Masur 

V. 235, 1. 10. ‘ Sayyid Muhammad Bikna.’ Road Pakna, t.e, stout, fat, 
corpulent, as in A.N.I 223 ; Tr. 451 

V. 237, 1 17. For ‘ Naair B^han,’ read ‘ Nasib Khan/ as at V. 243 infi'a 
V. 255, 1. 17. ‘Sikandar sent his son along with Qhazi Khan Sur.’ Road 
* Tanur * [Tonwar], jy not Ji-. 

V. 265, Footnote 2, 1. 1. ‘ Pisar-khwandah * is not a ‘ reputed son,* but an 
informally adopted son, a person affectionately called or addressed as 
Fisar or ‘ Farzand* 

V. 273, Footnote 3. For ‘Sanjari/ read * Sijizi,' a.e. native of Sistan. 
See A N. Tr. II. 238 and Note. 

V. 283, 1. 10. For ‘Tughbani’ read Ttiqbdt, as m AN. II. 184; Tr. 208; 

372 , Tr 540 , Budauni, II. 192 , Tr. 195 and Note 
V. 291, 1. 1. For ‘Rustam BIhan’ read Dastam Khin, A. N.II. 218; Tr. 
336, 

V. 304, 1. 2. For ‘Beg Murin Khan/ read ‘Beg Niirin Khan*. Nurin is a 
short form of Naru-d-din. 

V. 316, 1. 3. ‘When the Imperial court arrived at Lucknow.* Read Labor ^ 
as in the T.A. 277, 1. 7 

V. 315, 11. 9 and 8 f.f. For ‘ Mankara Mirzi,’ read Baigara. 

V. 324, 1. 11 f,f For ‘Udi Singh, Raja of Marwar,’ read ilfewdr. 

V. 335, 1. 13. For * Mu‘iuu-l-hakk wau-d-din Hasan Sanjari,’ read SijUL 
V. 337, 1. 16. For ‘Hasan Kuli Khdn/ read Husatn Quii Khan. 

V. 340, 1. 5 If. For * Mirath’ read Merta [in Jodhpur], as in the LitK. T. A. 
293, 1.4 and B. IL140, Tr. 144. 

V. 342, 1.2f.f. For ‘Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari,’ read Bukhari. 

V. 363, 1. 12. For ‘Muhammad Kuli Khan Tughbani/ read 'Tuqbai.* 

V. 364, Footnote 2. For 'Roliya,* read Rawaliya or Batoaliya. See A.N. 
in. 66, 1. 3; Tr. 90. 

V. 389,1. 9 f.t For ‘Wednesday, 3rd Jumada-I-awwal, 981/ read 3rd 
JumadtU'S'Sani, as Sunday, 16th Jam5da»l-awwal occurs on 1. 13 ante. 
V. 411, 1. 6 f. f. For ‘ twenty-four tankas * read ‘ twenty-four thousand 
tangaa’ as in the Lith. T.A 342, 1. 16. See my paper on the ‘ Muradi 
Tanga’ in Num. Supp. XXVin to the J.A.S.B. (1917), p. 83 
V. H3, 1 4. For ‘ Sultan Khwaja Kalij Khan/ read ‘ Sultan Khwaja and 
Wij Kh^,* as m B. IL269 ; Tr.277, See also Jin, Tr. 1. 354 and 423. 
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V. 420, ]. 14 J.f. For ‘ Garlia ’ read * Kam,’ as on 1. 6 f .f . of tKe same paec. 
B n. 289; Tr. 297 

V, 427, L 12 For * Shaham Khan Jalesar,’ read ‘SHahamKHan Jalair! 

A. N nL B28 ; Tr. 806 , B n. 810, Tr. 820. 

V. 430, 1. 6, and 431, ]. 7. For ‘ Ishang Aka ’ read IsTiik Aqa 
V. 434, 1. 6 f. f For ' Friday, 16th Mnharram 991,’ read 13tJi Muhar- 
ram. A N. Tr III 638 Note, Mtrat-i-SiJcandari. 443; Tr 319 
V. 440, 1. 4. For * Amartali,’ read Amreli. (Constable, 31 A a). 

V. 440, 11. 9 and 7 tf For ‘Qhazin BIhan,* read Ghazni or Ghaznin Khan 

V 449, 1. 6 f. f For ‘ river Behnt (Beyah),’ read ‘ Behnt {Jhelarn) ’ The 
same mistake occurs on 468, 1 12 f f 

V. 452, 1. 8. For * Mir Knraish *, read Mir TTflts. 

V. 460, L 15 For ‘Mir Mirza,* read Mir as at 467 of the same 

Volume, B. II. 377; Tr 390. 

V. 468, 1. 8 f. f. ‘He [Hnsam Khan Tokriya] was nephew and son-in- 
law of Imam Mahdi Kasim Khan,* Delete Imam 
V. 476, 1 9 For ‘ Pahal,* read Pall [in Patiala State] 

V. 4Sd, L 12. For ‘ Death of Sultan Muzaffar Gujarati,’ read Defeat 

V 484, 1. 20 ‘ Commencement of the second Karan.’ Correctly, Qarn 
(period of thirty years). 

V. 1. 21. ‘ These low persons used to beat their drums and claim the 
dignity of the dogs of the heavens* Bead residents, or dtcellers, for 
‘ dogs.’ The word is 8ukMn, not Sagan Sec my Note on V 858,1 2 f f. 
V. 492, 1 14 ‘ When the enemy passed the nver Karwi,* Read Godi cS*/ 
ie Gomti 

V. 496, 1 4 f f 'Husain Khan Kashmiri ’ Delete * Kashmiri* It is not m 
the Text, n 126 or Lowe’s Tr II 128 

VT. 46, last line. ‘He drove Adham Khan Mutanabbi out of Ibrihim- 
pur,’ Adam Khan Batani in A N. Ill 133 , Tr III 189 

VI. 62, 1. 10 f. t ‘ Jalal Khon Ghazni ’ GhiUai in A N III 140, Tr 198 
VI 98, lastbne. For'Balpur,* read MalTpnr,n’i in A N III 773; Tr. 

1165 Constable, 27 B b 

VI 119, 1. 18. ‘Abu-l'Fath and Damaghani were sent ’ Delete and ; read 

tw7s for ‘ were ’ , t-l - 

VI 124, 1. 6 For ‘ Maghrib Khan Dakhini,’ read MuqarraO Khan as in 

AN.IL280; Tr. 416 

VI 124, 1. 4. For ‘ In this same year 947 H ’ read 974 U. 

VI 141,1 6 For ‘Takhati,’ read Talahtt [hottom, lowest part, foot of 

the hill]. ^ _ _ 

VI 166,1 9 For ‘Nar Singh Deo.’read Si/’ Singh Deo The error recurs 

VI. 166 1 11 For ‘AbU'l Khan ’, read Ahu-hkhair Khan (B D VI 1 12) 
VI 185,' 1 19 ‘ B^hurram Arslan Shah * is called Salar Sh.ih, in the T. '^I. 

; T A 121, 1 4 , F I 16, 1 1 6 f f. 

VI. 186, 1. 8. For ‘ Hundreds of the nobles of Saraana,’ read ‘ Centurions 



or the CommanderR of hundreds in Samana ’ as in 

T.M. B.D. IV. 21. 

VL 2(©. 1. 4. * Dahapur.’ The place meant may be Dholpur 

VT. 224, 1. 18. ‘ The king [Firtiz Tughlaq] penetrated as far as Bnndwa.’ 
The place meant is Pandtta, Constable, 29 C o. 

VL 292, last Ime. ‘ I questioned him, but he denied the intention.' Read 
‘ He did not deny it.* (T. J. 26, 1. 13 ; Tr I. 54). 

VI. 800, L 7f. f.; 801, 1. 3. For ‘Abdn-l-‘Aaiz,’ read ‘Abdn-r-Bo/itwz. 

VI. 330, 1. 19. For ‘Abdu-l-Islam,* read 'Ahdn-s-Saldm. (T. J. 104, 1. 5 ; 
I. N. 64, 1. 3). 

VL 374, L la For ‘ Raja Sang Ram,* read ‘ Sangrdm! 

VL 383, 1. 2 f f ‘ Ashrafn-l-Mulk * should be Sharlfu-UMuJk, as at 432, 
444 of this Volume ; T. J. 346, 1 17 , 1. N. 193, 1. 1 f. f. 

VI. 396, 1. 10. ‘ And then to come with Sultan Murad Bakhshi.* Read 
Sultan Murad BdkJi^, as in the Text. 

VI. 401, 1. 4 f. f. ‘ On the 9th Safar, the Emperor [Jahangir] reached 
L^or,* Correctly, 9th MuJiarram. Of. E.D. VI. 300-1 ; T, J. Text, 32. 

VL 424, I 7. ‘ Jahju, [grandson of Shnjd'at Khan] * Recte, Glihajjii. 

VL 440, 1. 9. ‘ Peshawar, whore all the north-eastern tribes were at thnl 
time in arms,’ Read ‘ noith-«/fiste»’n ' 

VII. 6, 1. 18. ‘ Jajhar Singh was the son of Nar Singh Deo Bundela.’ He 
was the son of Btr Sinha Deva Bundela 

VII. 21, 1, 15. ‘ Some [of Khan Jahan Body's] elephants were caught by 
Raja Amar Singh of Bandher ' Bead Bmdhh Amar Singh was the 
Raja of Bandhu or Bha'^ Dowson is wrong m contending in the foot- 
note that the place meant must be ‘ Bhander. N B of Jhansi', because 
Kh. Kh. (I. p. 40) calls it BMndur. The Badshahnama (I i. 349, 1 11), 
states that the village of Nemi was in Bandhu and Amur Sinha was 
the Raja of BdndMt, See also MU. II. 134-188. He is mentioned as the 
Raja of Bandhu in the 21st year of Jahangir's reign by Muhammod 
Hadi alsa (T. J. Text. 418, 1. 4). 

VII. 32, 1. 6 f . f. For ‘ 1240 H.’ read 1041 H. 

VII. 89, L 10. * Auiangzeb had been ordered to overtake tlie royal forces 
at Bhimbar.* Reete, Bhira. ‘A, S. Text. III. 72, 1. 7. 

VH. Ill, 1. 15, For * Husain Sajar lake,* read Husain Sugar lake,* as on 
117 of the Volume. 

VIL 186, 1. 14. For ‘ Nawab Rai, the Prince's [Muhammad Mu'ajszam'sj 
mother,' read Nawab Bat 

VH. 189, 1. 17. * An interview took place at the Raj Sambar tank,* Cor- 
rectly, Raj Samandar [Samudra] tank. 

VIL218, 1 7. t f. ‘ Aurangzeb was bom in 1028 A. H. (1619 A. D.), at 
Dhud.’Bic in the B I Text, but properly, 1027 A.H. and Dahod. T. J. 
249, last line, Tr. H. 47 ; Kh. Kh. L 296. 1. 16. 

VIL 263, 1- 18. ‘ Ku^ar Rdi Singh, son of Raja Jai Smgh,’ Reote, Ram 
Singh. See 279, 281 of this Volume* 
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Vn^ 873, 1. 18. ‘Hainaji, the commander of Ifejgarh * Read Hamanji 
Vir 401, 1. 1? ‘Zebtt-n-nissl Begam, eldest sister of ‘Azam S'lah ’ Recte, 
ZinatUrn-nim Begam. See Jt. *1 in E D. VII. 196-7 and Kl’. Kh'! 
Ibid, 363, 385 Zebn-n-nisa died in 1113 A H. when A'urangzeb was 
alive M. ‘1. 639 

VH, 402, L 10 ‘ Samsamu-d-daula Amlrn-I-BaHadar Nnsrat Jang * Read 
Bahadur Nnsrat Jang, as inKK. KK. Tovt, II. 601, 1 8 . 
VIL 428, 1 4 f. f. For ‘ The treasure of thirteen lacs of rnpees,* read ‘ The 
treasure of thirteen JSTrors’, as in Kh. KK. Text, II. 634, J 3 
yil » 670, 1. 4 For ‘ Haju/ read Jajxt 

Vn, 670, 1. 8 f. f For ' Hamla Bahadur * read [Mir] Jwnla Bahadur, 
VIII 31, 1. 9 f. f " Abdn-llah, son of Zahir. ** Read Zubetr. 

VTH. 75, 1. 12. * The chosen of the Adored writhed in the depths of an- 
gnidi ’ The Bteral translation of the name of the man, which was 
'Abdu-l~M*dbiid, can only bewilder the reader. 

Vm. 106, 1. 16 ‘Sadar Zilla BDian Kasnr Pathan' is called ‘ Jumla 
Khan * in Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 210 note 
VIIL 138, 1. 13 f.f ‘ [They] got possession of the little fort of Firuz Shih 
and another called the Old fort * The places meant are the Kotla-i- 
Ftruz Shah and the Parana QiVa. See p. 143 infra, where * the Kotila 
of Firoz Shah * is mentioned. 

vm 146, 1. 14. ‘ Ahmad Sultan . . pursued them as far as Buryn 
and Sarangpnr.’ Read the second name as Sahhranpur. 

VIII. 178,1 9 . ‘Account of SankorGangaphr.' Properly, Sarkar Qanga- 
pur. 

VIII 236, 1. 14. For ‘ Phranjar Khan,’ read Bitzanjar Khan, 
vm. 236, 1. 16 For ‘ Chanbanians,* read Ohaulmnians or Ghupamans 
vm 236, 1 17. For ‘ Sarib^ans,’ read Sarhadarians 
vm. 265, 1 4 For ‘ Bam Chatar Man,’ read Ba% Chatar M.m. 

V TTT 276, 1. 20. ‘ Narad Shankar Brahmin was then. .. appointed 
governor of the fort ’ Read Narii Shankar, 
vm 279, 1 13 For * Pakpat,’ read Bagpat (or Baghpat). 
vm 281, 1 3 f f For ‘ Shisha Dhar Pandit,’ road Sheshadhar Pandit. 
VTTT 810, 1. 20 For ‘ forty thousand’ read ‘forty Incs’ Shuj 'du-d-daula 
had given his bond to Iho Mahrathas for forty lacs of Rupees, 
vm. 336, 1 6 . ‘ He ... . resided at Malawanur near Luclinon ’ Dr. 

Riou (HL 913) reads Malanica, iq v II Tr. 179) 

VIII 370, 1 4. For * Raghuji Ghosla,’ read Raghiiji Bhosla. 

V TTT 372, I 6 * This Revealer of Secrets [Kdshifa-l-Akhbir] was com- 
posed by ‘Indyot Husain of JMahrard ’ Maraharau in Rieu (II. 1050), 
t € of Mdrahra in Etah, U P 7 1 Constable, 27 D b. 

VIII 400, 1 5f f For * Narad Shankar, ’read Nnn'i Shankar Tbcvar.ant 
* Tarn ’ mentioned in the footnote must be also wrong 
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INDEX. 

PEB80NS. 

{TTie correct forms are printed xn ’brackets ) 


' Abdu-i-BaihId, ton of Mahmud 
not Ma'ind, iSO-l 
•Abdni, 168 
Abtigm (Aihgin), 360 
Abul Beny (^y ?) Uabok, 600 
Abal Far^ Bhwaini (Abu 1 
Faia] Hun^, 481 
Aba 1 Oommentary on 
the Qaina, 567 

Aba 1 Fa-l’a ouavamation, 601 
Abu 1 Ha«an Nakhihabi (Bakh 
■hi), 618 

Aba 1-L‘aiB (Aba 1 Ghau), 105 
Aba Ma«lim hlnrwaii, 190 
'Abuya the Fano, 160 
Ahmad (EUlmid) BakhSii, 683 
Ahmad Ohap’i lobnqaet, 966 
Ahmad ThaneinTi identified, 866 
Ahmad Yddgar, ai an Hiatonan, 
484 

Ahodan (Shami Ehdn Anhadi), 
858 

Aibak (meanmg of), 304 
Airfikoli Adighur (Aidakh Ui 


ghuOi 849 
Liai ('fia 


‘Aiai (Tia Khan of Bhati), 649 
A] Deo (V a] Deo ?), 188 
Akngha (Sq Bugha], 846 
'Alam Kh&n (‘ABm Eh&n 7), 389 
Alban or Alpan (tnbe), 314 
Alffki (Alqu), 698 
‘Alfikat (l^ti }ab 7), 13 
‘Ah Akhti (Khatati), 640 
'All ('Alam) Bhao of Blalpi, 480 
‘Alijuania (‘Ali of Uohoha), 861 
Alkuaai (tnbe), 693 
Alp Qhaai, 'ahy lo called, 866 7 
Altamash (Utatmuh), meamng, 
318 4 

Ambaji Band, 666 7 
Amit (Amin) Khan, 640 
AmlriDdd Ehuan, 188 
Amir Eisi (Amlt Boat), 438 
Amlia d*dln ( Amlaa d din), 693 
Andion (Indradyamna7), 488 0 
Antrat'fAniraddh) Siogh, 684 
Annk (Lavrlk), 190 
Appi]! (Damaji) QSikaivar, 6% 
Amki (A Iran), 481 
Aihaia i Mabuhihara, 702 
Aatan (Adashtan T\ Bhab, 08 
' Ata Beg ('Alaa-d daala) Qua 
vini, 6W) 

Alla FOmar (Ehammar), 308 
Baba Hatan Abdal, 108 
Baba dokayath (Babnji Ean 
tiya 7), 608 

Babanlya (Bamanlyo), 104, 824 
Badm d din DaalatfhSh, 888 
Baghara (Nigavarmon 7), 34 
Bahadai Khan Bohlla, 628 
Bahadnr Khan Iiody, 628 
Bahat Deo (^had or Vag 


bhata), 382 

Bahbod (Mahadera?), 31 
Bajain (ranchanan), 664 
Bala, Baia of Malwa, 178 
Balhara pallaUi Eaya), 1, 3, 8 
Balhlt (Baladitya), 33 
Balldar (Balbhadra), 687 
Balka Malik'a father, 316 
Bandrati, Shaikh, 608 
Barnbhi^ai of ^ngal, 676 6 
Barbek Maa i Jahin. 866 
Barkomdrla (Vikramadit^, 76 
Barkhhtdar Naqthbandi, 618 
Barkli (Biar Knhen), 463 
Barmaald Onr, 457 
Bartoh (PnthnT), 318 
Baiaba* (Vuhvasaka), 86 
Baiorba, 674 
Bathd (Fata) Bathor, 573 
Baaura, (Bodaa, Bhojak 36 
BawaiQ, (Vadhel), 661-2 
Bayaaid, ion of 'Ata Lody (^), 
486 

Baa Bahadur Qalmaq, 664, 686 
Beny Bai (E'atai Bai), 606 
Bedar (Bairad), 666 
Bhatti (Latti), 68b 
Bhagvrant, son of UdSra, 684 
Bhairn (Bhairav 7), 97 
Bhaiya Faraomal, 460 
Bha^rgn Btu^ (Bhadra- 
rakhu Bhikkhu), 84 
Bhari Bdi of Eatmh, 118 


Oharkaa Bonn, 661 
Ohaupar Mai (Bara} Mai), 618 4 
Oabuhllm Porlabh Solanki 7L 
388 9 

Dahir (Dblia Sena), 80 
Dainal (WairlsaL Oiitlaal), 

136 7 

Dal Bait (Dalpat of Bikaner), 
667 

Dalki wa Malki (Tnlokyamal- 
la^, 333 8 

Dalpat Ujiaouya, 678 
Datdbara (Dharavanha), 183 
Daar, Bai of (Dhar), 178 8 
Davrar Malik’a father, 809 10 
Devalden'i hands, were they 
ofi7,868 

Devalden Was she fornbly 
mained to Khasray?, ^ 
Deya Baya EE of Yi}ayimagar, 
410 

Dhankal or Dhokal Bingh, 683 
Dharm Singh (Dharmangad 7), 
666 

Dhar Bi} (Han Ba}), 138 
Dharaiya (Dhar Bena), 80 
DUa Bam (Dai Dilaram 7), 618 
DiUp (Dalrat) of Bikaner, 606 
DronarCDnraya Sena], 80 
Dongat (Dhonkal) Bingh, 677 
para (Qara) Beg, 698 
Fakfarad d-dlnMabarataihah, 
the Historian, 308 _ 
Fardaghan (FBrrakIian7), 176 


Bhid, 'R8}a of Bhato, 471, 496 _ . 

Bhim Deo (BhiUam Deya), 873 8 Fargha^fjarghan), 804-6 
Bhim Natiyan (Fran Nariyan), Farkhi (Farrukhi), 381 
668 Farmalian(Gharman-Iieon, s6 

Bhopal, Baja of Mahesar, 466 Loon Gnmon), 679 
Bihara (Bhannal of K’nnlili)^ 631 Fath Khan Bldi of dTailia, 656 
Blm (From) Narayan, 688 Fath Khan Tibati (Botam), 636 
Binaltigin (Alptigin ’), 437 Firdaus Makam (Kbut), 648 

Bindribao, the Hutonan, 641 Firishta, as anHistorian,694 6 
Bltahan (Fatihars 7), 396, xyi Fiini Toghlaq’s age at death, 
Bithal (Virayata), 666 890 

Bit Bhan Deo (YiraBhona Dora Qajpati (Gajam 689, 673 8 
ni), 837 Sang (Qangoya (Siedi), 161 

Bit Bingh Dora (Baghela), 468 Ghairat Khan or 'laaat Khan 7, 
Bithal Sudeo (VithM Bhi^oy), 

680 

Bithal (V ithal Bandark 698 
Bodhagan [Borahs), 383 8, zv 


676 

Ghaai Khan B5tfTonwat),638-4 
Ghaij ar (Hayat), 696 
Ghansn-sSaqalain, 481 


Brahman pal (Trilo^npS), 188 Ghasi Mryh (MMih), 466 
Bndohi Bunman Dharal (Bad- Ghaai Khan Ktir (Xonwat), 
dhi Yatman Dhayala 7}, 97 B86 

Btidhkat (Madhukar), 633 
Bnjabala (BhujabalaT), 170 
Baledi or Bardi (tribe), 107 
Barabrah (Paupeca, raja of 
Jawbar near Dabinh), 888 4 
Barhan Ughlan Jnjltar, 847 8 

g haoh (Ja]ja), 80 
harksi DafUt (George Uie 
Factor^), 133 


Ghiyai Baihani (Zam Ehom), 
604 

Gisadaraa, Hoyrat, 669 
Gopal Dai Nakta, 691-3 
Gujat (Gajpat) Khan, 638 
Gur^l (KayBrpBl,Kamarpal), 
174 6 

HablballB, of Herat, 400 
Baidat MAltk Holak (Mitaa 
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Haidat Doghlai), 418 
Haj]l HftblbuUa, 644-6 
Hamba Nurit (Namblyattiri), 
483 

Har Dai {Tbpar Die), 697-8 
Harnand (Pradhan), 349 60 
Haian Ehan Tabah {Batoni)|B78 
Huaam B^haa Nlrak (Surk), 464 
Haien Makon (Makban), 4S9 
Hasan Sabbah, 287-8 
Batnak Miih^ti (Mikaili), 088 
HavralifJlwi, Jfii) Uibek, 610 
HIta] (mn Ba]), 160 
Huamn d-dlo, toother or oon* 
nn of Khnirav Khan, 366 7 
Hisamn d din Ulbak (Ughlabak), 
1801 

Hhihang, Amir, identified, 888 
Hitaman BakBarlya, 672 
Hnrra-i Khntali, 168 
Hniain Khan (Toknya), 618 
Hniain Qoli Khan, 618, 621 
Ilyas Afghan identified, 865 
‘Imadn d-din Shaikh, 883 
lmamn-1-mulk (intuama 1- 
Mtilk ?). 690 

Iqbal Mndbir, why so called, 248 
Itadat Khan as Historian, 678 
Ismat Khan (<Aemat Khan),640 
Jagat Sinha, Baja of Man, 626 
Jahan (Ohnpan) Malik Agha, 
(wife of Taimuri, 861 
Tahir Deo Ajari, 234-6 
Jta Mb^ son of Bnpii ( ?), 674 
Ja^ &nd (Ohaghar Bmd), 569 
Jajn or Jajjn (Ohhajju), 896 6, 
718 

Ta^t Beg (Ohaghar Beg), 481 
Jalal Khan, Baiyid Hnri or 
S^hann 7, 671 

Jaliln-d din DlTani (Daw warn], 
108 

Jarjir (Qutji or Kaikhi ?), 481 
Taswantrao Bewar (Pawar), 698 
Jatvron (i^nhan 7), 179 
JawlaMuhandian), 660 
Thlls (Thabni), 686 
TIbawIn (SamDadera 7), 99 
Jihtar (Jaitra Bmha 7), 181 
Jlwan, Mabk (Jiand), 660 
3uga (Baohgoti), 470 
Tngal Kuhwar (Kiihore), 699 
T3i or Ohnli, Stoikh, 614 
Kabakan Najda (Gangeya 
Oheafi,784 

Kabli (Kali) Bhadta, 97 
Kabkalai (Kavlkalasa), 666 
Kab (Rai), 647 
Kaheti (tnbo), 107 
Kaid (KeWr) Bai, 684 
Kalia (Qaim) Khan, 684 
Kaksa (Kakntitto 7), 98 
Kajat Shah (Gujar feh), 888-4 
Kajm (Gnjar) Khatri, 409 
Kalyan Bai Baqqal, 648 
Kalnaih (KtelSsh 856' 
^nttlu-d ain Qutg, 261 
Karualu-d din (Mslo), 869 60 


Kanga (Gangu) Khatri,_409 
Kankuma (Ganguba) Tantia, 
698 9 

Katak (Qasznq) Ehan, 637 
Kantaji Kadam Bands, 677 
Karam Main (Qaramanlu), 672 
Karan Bai (Klrat Bai), 183 
Kathls, 653, 662, 668 
Keinr (Klrat) Si^h, 668 
Khan i-Khanan l^snf Khail, 
447-8 

Khengar, Rdia of Kaohh, 668 
Khankhar (Khengdr, the Baja 
of Karnal or GIrndr), 802-8 
Khndaydr Khan Latti, 636 6 
Khunza, BIbi, 424 
Khnirav blinded, 608, 628 4 
Khnirav’s mnrder, proof of, 
616 

Khnsrav Khan Oharkaa, 114 


HIran Muhammad Bhuja'a 
^hah), 666 

MIt Jumla Yar (Tat 7)^Khan, 688 
Mit (not Amir) M'aium Bhak- 
kari, 660 

Mirsa Kaian (error), 626 
Mn'at bin Mnhalhil, 71-2 
Mnbdrak (Mirak) Basvi, 627 
Mndebbir (Morafiar) Khdn, 640 
Muhammad ELddi, 681 
Mnhammad Hakim (Muqlm) 
Bakhshi. 657 _ 

Mnhammad Kliiin Bihbudi 
(Bihsudi), 647 

Muhammad Quli Tughbdiii, 
(Tuqlai), 687 

Mnhammal Bhih Safavi, 681 
Mnhammad Salih Kambu, 626, 
689 

Mnhammad Salih IvhushnaTlJ, 
636 


Khwdjagan Khtvaja, 621 
Khwdja Mansur eseou tod, 648-0 Mntmub, Khwaja, 210 
Khwandamir, the grandton of MuUr Pasin (Qann), 467 
Mirkhwand, 424 
Kilmak (Qalmaq), 684, 686 
Koka Fnlad, 622 
Koka Pradhan, 249 60 
Knlohand (Kokalla Ohedi II ), 

146 8 

Kuraiihi (Waisi), Khwdja, 602 
Knrs and PQris, xs-ssi 


Lakhzlt (Lakhdhir), 119 
Lakkana Dsndanayaka, 419 
Lai Kunvar’s father, 671 
Laudhan (Bandhan), 471-2 
Lody (error for Lawi), 141 
Lona (Lnmbha) Eethi, 652 
Lon ^ran (Lunkaran), 648 
Madhgarh (Madkaku), 678 
Mahapdtar’s real name, 636-6 
Maharta (Bharat?) Cberuh, 464 
Malmun 1 Manhnm, 860 
Malhi Kayyal (Qaltal), 468-9 


Mnlla Mnhammad Mashib 
(Mnhszub), 442 
Mnlla M'nhammad LIhori 
(Laii), 630 

Mnmtazn 1-Mnlk (Mnbariznl- 
Mnlk) Sarbnland Khan, 701 
Muna (Mots) Baja, 674 
Mnndihs, 666 

Mur Khan (Mnwartikhan, t e 
Historians), 880, 886 
Musa Zakmal (Bagmal), 848 
MnzaSar Kbdn Tnrbati, 584 6 
Muyyad Beg, 458 
fingoji Mane, 662 
Nahar (error for Bahar) Deo, 
282 

Nahamrui or Nnhmardi (Tnbo) 
131 

Nakbia^akpai, a Mongol), 888 
Nanak Hindi, 248-4, 872, siv 


Malikzida Harbui (EEarIvi), 898 Nardajanpil (Triloohanpal), 188 


Mai Gosain, 678 
Mohk Ashtaf (MaUkn-sh Sharq), 
682 

Malln Khan (Mallahan, boat- 
men), 495 

Manar BarmniJhSra Yarman 
or Mara Fernmal), 346 
Man Deo (Nanya Deva), 299 
Manik Bai (Matak Bdi 7), 685 
Manjhnr (Manjhn) Shaikh, 198 
Mankbnrni, meaning of, 340 1 
Manknta, 222 

Manna Shaikh (Mnna.vwar), 869 

Manns (KbnO Beg, 613 
* 1 ^ 1 


Har Bingb (Bir Bingh Tonur of 
Gwalior), 894, SM 
Nar Bingh (Bit Bmgh) Bnndela, 
632 

Har Bingh Deo (Bit Bingh Deo 
of Bhat^, 671 

Har Sing Makhwar(Kumar),610 
Hasib Shah (of Benml), 461 
Hasirn d-dIn Qubaoha, snioide 
of, 186 6 

Hankar Khan, an error, 860-1 
Hanrhs Kargan (Gnrgan, son- 
in-law 7J, 800 

Hayak (Hanak 7) BBndi, 244, xiv 


Matd Aimai Bhih (Shah Madad Hast Bahadur Kheshgi, 686 


Majznb), 587 
Manjd* (Satorsal), 663 
Mai'_ud-i B‘ad i Salman, 479 
Matamadhari Ballah (Mama 
and Eton Ballal), 699 
M'aium-i-'Asi, 646 7, 649 


Hi'amat Khan Haji, 646 
HImeh-pezIr (Hamblyattlri), 432 
Hokin (Hanghan) Gohel, 654 
HCir Beg (Hanrang) Khan, 681 
Hut Tahan’s birth, 618-9 
Hdr Turk, 219 


Hihlak (Melag, Mekal or Mokal) piishah Khonxiia Khan (7), 665 
, of HKlwa, 249 60 Fandya Gntn (error), 872 

MOak Dea (Melag Deva), 218 Pauhun (Bhinn, i. e Sun 7), 130 
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Pap Eai (Papri), 668 
Psram (Viram Dava Ohaa 
ban of Bambhai), 386-7 
Partab Bac (Patar Tbbar), 674 
Pate Du (Tipar Das), 645 6 
Pajanda Mnhammad Khan, 661 
Pilun Mahratta (Pilaji Qaika- 
wad), 677 

Piran Waiiija, 661 
Fjsar > Thaoeiaii, 399 
Pnranmal Purabiya, 460 
Qabol Totaband, Malik, 817 
^dir Bhlh of 400 
Qaldi, ^aadi or Pandya), 31 
Qannali (Farmnli), 4M 1 
Qaematlan, 141, 319 
Qatln Kiranl (Lohani), 676 
Qazi-‘a]i, (Qasi 'All), 469 
Qiirima-d din i 'Ilaqa, 363 
Qadiiya Begam, 649 
Qnrbat Hasan Eangn, 836-7 
Qntb Khan Banet (Naib 7), 467 
Qntbn-d din, Baiyid, 331 
Ra^a Bohadni (Rasa Bahadar), 

Kam (DUannM Ohand, Baja of 
Nararkot, 616 

Baja Bam Hnsam (Jlbon), 690 
Baja Bai (Bndar) of Eamaun, 
606 

Bamal (Bham^ or Nirmal 7), 86 
Bamohand, Bija of Panna 
(Bhata),478 

Bamohan&r, Raja of Bitiiah 
jBhata), 666 

Bameswae (Ram Sab] Qviali- 
jan, 648 
Sana Ska, 643 
Bandhol ^andharal), 289 
Bam of Mniffh (Motnpally), 
388 

Basadn d danla (Banihana-d 
danla), 683 
Batan, Malik, 101 
Baihld(n Sultan Musa, 687 
Bayat, 668 

Bun Janda (Junaidi 7), 891 
Basal (Bai Zabnl ?}, 176 6 
BustamBao, 660 
Bnstom Dil Ehan, 667 
Bustam Khan Bumi, 620 80 
galMk Prakas (SubUgya Pra 
kasb), 687 

Babh, (Ghakki 7), ion of Shahi, 
146 

B'adiBalmin, 168 


fiadat, error for Haidar, 608 
Bade Zilla (Jamla) EMn, 718 
Bafat (BhulnaCiMrya 7]}, 76 
Bahai^inha Sana?) 60 
B'ald Eban Cbsghtai, 692 
BaifulMnlnk and Badl'n 1- 
Jamal, laoend of, 116 
Baifu 1 Mulk, nnde of Taiinn 
Mnhiminad Khan, 110 1 
Saiyid bin (?) Majzhb, 491 
Balunas (Sangannn), 661-3 
Sama (Balnjt), 697 
Samaji (Bhainbhaji), 628 
Samar (Tamar), 361 
Bam Bultan (Htuam Khan] 
Gnjarati, 698 

Banal, aorieot loqab of, 483 
Sandal Sqa, why so called, 693 
Sangi Bomkhal (Smggd Nam- 
gyal), 685-6 

Sangram, Baja of QoraUbput 
(Kharakpur), 640, 678 
Sankh Deo (Bin^un Deva), 873 
Santaji Ghorpade*! death, 662 
Satang Gakkfaat (Malik), 609 
Barman Deoti ^rtan Deoda), 
649 60 

Sarradharan, error for Blr wa 
Uddimran, 894 6 
Barwar (Sumer) Bai, 892, 898 
Basil (Swhio, I « Hare or 
Moon), 180 
Bayat (Sahib 7), 658 
Sas EMn Bdligh (Barn Khan 
Usbok), 687 

Bhakarkaoi (Shafnrgam), 331 
Shah 1 Lundan (LBwand^,_633 
Shabsawar (Shahnai^BS) Enan, 
608 

Shomiu 1 Kah (Kufat), 387 
Shaikhsada i-Jam identided, 876 
Shamsher (Sumer) Bin^ 699 
Shamsu d din Dabn (DaUr), 866 
Shankraji Malhar, 072 
Sharof Kai (Qalni), 378 
Shiyula Khan, story of, 640 
Bherafghan (Sherafgan) Khan, 
684 

Bher Khan, son of 'Adli (7), 621 
^Ir Abru Ohashm (error), 806 
Biharai (Shri Harsna 7), 80 
Sihta (Elatatiai) Jam, ll6 
Bikanoar Mai (or Main), 600 
Sikandar 6in Manjhu, 638 
Bikandar Bor’s father, 489 
BUiij (Shiladitya), 60 


Bininn-d din Habsh (Ohaneiar), 
314-6 

Sir (Burner) Bai, 896, 897 
Sisakar (Shikshalgic or Yaihai- 
kara 7), 90 
Boh (Loll), 171 

Btibbett, Giles, Colonel, patron 
_of Ghulam ^it, 696. 

Snbakh gunj) Tomur, 849 
Sdbhan Deo Bam (Shobhan 
Den), 88 

Bnbhan Bai (Sujan Bai), 680 
Bnfaid (8'aTd) Badakbihi, 647 
Bud 'Wall Ka^mn (Enmlu or 
Bhamlu’), 611 

Sulaimin Badshah (PubS), 704 
Bumragan, Bumri tribe, 808 4 
Bnratmiih (Siyurghitnush), 

404 6 

I adar Jaipil (l!nlo(dianpBl),S46 
ahir bm Bust (Zainab 7), 436 
Tai Balwi (Tabni), 348 
TakhtaBegi, 670 
Takri ('Eaqurnb) Khan, 698 
Tannn,Nannu,lMatthu, original 
name of MuxaSar in, eiX) 
Tinieni (TSusam), 644 
Tataji Bhao, why so called, 696 
Tatdika (Tardi llfakka), 441 
Tarmaihrln’s mvuion, 862 
Tarwati (Ihravadi) 661 
Tiharn (Tharn), 207 
Tilaki bin l^aUen (Jahlan), 168 
Tdstit^ (Porti^}, 439 

S baid^ot 'Ubtid i ZSHni, 891 
Bhaina (Djjamiya) Baja, 694 
Udirn (Ddaram), 694 
Udnafghan ('Udufgan) KhSn, 
b84 

Ugar Sen Kaohhwiha (Khlohi), 
473 

Ummiya Bajas of Bbojpnr, 608 
'Umar Khan Barvani, Kalkapnr 
(Gubur), 446 

Wanku (Venkoji Himbelkar], 
681 

Warash (Witmlsb or Dormeib) 
Khan, 138, xu 
Yamkhlcnd mulk (Mujiru-I 
mulk), 287 _ 

Xnsuf i Barub (Buaiup or Bor- 
war) 407 
Tui (Narsi), 170 
mbak (^b^) Tarkhan, 135 
Zinbanda (^nn Bmda), 800 
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b 1 Biyah, 89B 
btun (?), 16 
Aohlagaih, 688 
Ada* or Ara», 677 
Adaabtan (Adhuhlhana), 66 
Afghan (lamghan), 708 
Afghanpar, 272 
Agrowah, £03 
A&rnara. 686 
Ahrnm (Ahitwanl, 858 
Ahusat (Ahlvant), 688 
'Am (not a place name), 640 
A}ai (Arjar or lohhwaro), 226, 

XIV 

Abbatpur, 629 

Akham (Agham), 91 

Akhai (Agnar), 654 

Akioda (Agrowa), 807 

Alagh Enani (ninghEhani), 814 

Alamnt, 200 

Alang, 627, 682 

'All Mohan, 624 

'Alipntra, 127 

‘All Bajpur, 624 

Alka Palka, 084 

Aloda (Mnwa), 6(X) 

Alola (Anwala^ 690 
Axnaitali (Amiel]) 711 
Amainn (2Lmbian), 558 
Amba datra (Ambd Gba^), 658 
Amba Jogai, 628 9 
Amhal (Aahilvad), 88 
Anab (Aghbab), 18 14 
Andaiab, 847 

Andardon (not a place), 488 0 
Andaiabah (Andinna), 486 
Andkhod (Andkhni), 686 
Andol (Erandol), 628 
AnMnkinda(Hnnamkonda), 265 
Andwar fEndnt in Alwar), 406 
Anjandndh (Anjandaiia, A]anta 

dhat), 658 

Anjaiai (Indiiai), 688 
Anki Twki, 684 
Annpnagac, 694 
Annj T^o, 546 
Apaur, Aadt (Baioeloi ?), 48 
Aiail, 494 

Aiak-tirat (Aigba-tiitha), 46, z 
Arat’hnr (Abnhat 7), 62 
Ardal (Ar\7al), 470 
Ankanna ( Aikat ?), 244 
Annabel (Las Bela), 88 
Aimau (Batma), 68 
Aimnn (Hoimna), 16 
Asad^r, 700 
AsidinhaT (Abuhar), 897 
Asar, (Asata), 866 
Aihta ^ln Beoni, OP), 684 
Aabti (Ashta in Patbaini), 680 
Aai (Assn), B 496 
Aakalanda (7), 82 
Asm, 149 


‘Atalpnr, 690 
Ater, 685 
Atroli, 406 
Aubkiu (Okha?), 17 
Aurangabad (neat Bialkot), 600 
Await-Kaiatr, 61 
Awantgbar (Utgarh), 497 
Awesar (Uresar), 6M 
•Aeampnr, 628 
'Aznmtara ^Batata), 664 
Asdn (Urdu, camp), 614 
‘Aziraabad Titanri, 202-8 
Babol (Dabnl), 652 
Babul (Pail), 218 
Babarluka, 126 
Baoh (Panj) Pahari, 605 
Badatpnr Setdi, 698 
Badham (Padham), 401 
Badhnor (Bednor), 644 
Badin, 114 
Bagar, 180 

Baghara (Nagavarmnn ?), 24 
Baghban, 124 5 
Bagh i-Hayatbakhsh, 636 
Bagh-i-Jnd, 229 
Bagh i-Jun (Bagh i Jud), 185 
Bagbpat, 855 
Baghra (Badhera ?), 867 
Baghtnr (Bhakkat ?), 90 
Ba^na (Paohlana), 867 
Bahadutgath (Pedgaon), 659 
Babadntpnr (neat Banaras), 641 
Bahadnrpnt (near Burhanpur), 
667 

Bahalmir (Badmer), 128 
Bahar [Nahr or the Indus), 71 
Baharlmad, 77-8 
Bahkala (BegowSl 445 
Bahian al (Bhilmal or Nahr- 
wSla), 288 
Bahlun, 616 

Bahrah (near Bardnar), 857 
Bahikunda (Bhnrkdnda), 460', 
zix 

Bahnp (Pahnj), 261-2 
Baila (in Kashmir), 857-8 
Bailaman (Bhilam^), 77 8 
Baiiam (Biramgala), 622 
Ba]hora (^khotoi), 572 
Ba]lana (Paehlana), 402 
Bajtan (Vanjhrot), 111 
Ba]una (Bajna), zzi 
Bajwara (in Hwhiarpur), 402 
Bt^ar jVara), 182 
Bakialan (Bugyal tnbe), 486 
Bakra (Tegr^672 
Bakrampnr (Yikrampnt), 688 
Bakri (Bhogpnr ?), 867 
Baksar (in Unao), 498, xz 
Balala, 288 
Balamgarh, 608 
Belaram (Bilram), 806 
Balawarda (BallSvat, Buohli), 61 


Balbak or Balbnn (ESyal ?), 68 
Bnllsana (Balisna), 586 
Balput (Malpur), 711 
Ban (near Bialkot), 477 
Banadri (Pnndrt ^), 248 
Bananas (Banvasi), 48 
Bandana (Fandaraina), 416 
Bandhu, 406 

Blndri (Pandharpnr ?), 256 
Bandwa (Pandna), 712 
Bangnmati (tiaer), 208-9 
Bdngaimu, 297 
Bangnsh (Bangarh), 701 
Bangash i-Bala (Kurtam), 687 
Bangash-i-Paln (Kohat), 687 
Banganan (Kngaon), 210 
Bangu (Pog^, 688 
BJnihal, 477 

Bam 01 Nabi Shah Datak 
(Dnrg), (Panhiiia), 664 
Bam or Nabi Shah Gach, (Ra] 
garh), 664 

Bankala (var Baldla), 288 
Bangut (BampnrJ, 412 
Banur, near Patiala, 488 
Banj an (Bannu ’), 217 8 
Baqalan, 846 
Barada (Balabhi ?), 186-7 
Baiba (l^tan), 146 
Barbanda (Bannd), 212 
Baidnt (Bhirdnat ?), 226 
Bardar (Bupar 888 
Bardnsir (Kerman), 284 
Bargan (Barkhan), 107 
Baih, 186 
Barhad, 685 

Bathanpur (Bhuranpur), 441 
Barkai (Pun gal), 123 
Bormostpun, 256 
Barnana, 462 
Baroi (Dnarko), 67 
Barsana, 702 
Bartol (Ratanl), 273 4 
Bartot (Marwat ?), 409 
Barup (Wardha 7), 264 
Barwala (near Jlpd), 288 
Barwan (Parnan), 284 
Baiawar (Bhnsaivar), 659 
Basankot, 211 
Basantgarh, 668 
Boaantpnr, 688 
Basina (Pasli a), 892 
Bas’shiir (Basoda ?), 40 
Baivali (Kdli), 644, 697 
Baaanal (Narwar), 707 
Beni B (Dhanli Bam), 408 
Beoli (Badli), 889 
Bhadrak, 681 
Bhagwangola, 700 
Bhakhri ^nken ?), 682 
Bhakkar (Ealhar ?), 682 
Bhakkat (in Mianwali), 680 
Bhakra (Bakrala), 602 
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Bhindarkil (Bb'\draLili}, 27C 
Bh^ndcr, G83 
Bhindnor (I’undir ?) 4G2 
Bhsngar (Tahangnrh), 181 
Bknti (inBongnl), C75 
Bhiiti, near Aror, 61 
Bbitia (Bbcrn), 188 0 
Bhatnur, (BanurT), 415 G 
BbTmnagor, origin of nnmo, 112 
Bhojpnr (m t'arrubbllnd), 260 
Bbojpnr (in SbSbalnd), COS 
Bbonila, a illago, G51 
Bbowal^_6S8 

BbuLlnu (Bbuingaon), iOS 
Bbiiliy^ (Billiynsa), O'iG 
Bhnihangnrb, GCl 
Bbnt(Bcltlnb7), IS 
Bibipnr, G95 
Bidr (Bidrl) C50 
Bidrur (Boiur), 116 
Bijanagnr (Balrlgarli), 251 
Bijlano (Pacbllra), 102 
Bijnor (or I’mjor ?), 220 
Biluehpur, p '^tiii 
Bindrn^ncb (7), CS9 
Bfrnban (Babmhnn), 61 
Birampnri (Brabmapnri), GG3 
B*rglon (Pedgnon), C50, CCS 
Blrnagar (\'adnagir), G77 
Biswar, (Ubchpnr ’), 60 
Bittiab (Bbata), 655 
Biturnibit (Petora), 12 
Bitura fBaloroT), 12C 
Bituri (Tripari, lovar), 4S 
Bt>5lM (^nliBlan), 81 
Blrlpur (Vaijapnr), C2S 
BrahraanSbld, 7G-7 
Brabma^bil, 15 
Budfattan (Badagero?), 70 
Budbn or Budbijn, S3 
Bubi (Bob or Bopnr), 401 
Bnlandrm (Mnlnndarai), 678 0 
Bnlbad (Wnlnalnjl, If'O 100 
Burag (Pilcil ), G3C 
Biirnna (Buri3a 7), 187 
Burglnv (Borglon), 550 
BnrbanlLad, 102 
Buna or Burja, COQ 
Buira (Bburrigadb), C33 
Cblebandi (Chichardi), C51 
CbncbLan, 12G 
CbaLna (CbnLan), C53 
Cbamrirgondn (Shrigonda), C3S 
Champa (Bhngalpur), 47 
Cbamjan, GIG 
CblnaL (AcblnocI ), 703 
Cband (Cbenwal, Chaul), 703 
Clmndi (Cbandlpnr), 383 
Cbiindpnr (in Bijnor), 697 
Cbandrud (Cbmnh), 39 40 
Cfanndul a ((Tbandl ob), 112 
Cbanir (Obanciar 7), 01 
Cbaniut, 485 
Ctaarlkar, IIG 
Obatanar (Jatnar 7), 497 
Obaubala Olurddabad], CGO 
Cbanndb (Cbainpur), 447 
Cbbapargbalta, 616 


Cbbatramau (Obhibraman), 614 
Cbbatnr (Obatar Bazar), 107 
Cbibal /Ina(noaTQandabnr),037 
Cbitapnr (CbnnarT), 049 
Cbitar (CbhapBr7}, 438 
Cbocbra (Cbiiuara), 709 
Obonin (Cbatin), 481 
Cboupart (Bupaj, C61 
CbUn (Cbola), 40 
Chun (Jun in Sindb), G89 
Ohiipa gbat (7), 601 
Qalar Pali, 460 
Dadnr (in Balncbiitan), G60 
Dagdar (Dakbdar), 618 9 
Daband (Dblnd, Lake, Pool), 
394 

Dahanda (river), 897 
Dabatratb (near Jln^, 814 
Dabmiri (Dbaner, Piurpnr), 480 
Dahnaj (Bniider), 14, 77-8 
Dabra Garden, C07 
Dibuk (Daihtak). 8G 
Dair (Dabar), 687-8 
Dakdaki (Dagdngi), xix 
Damal (Dahronl, Dabmiri), 480 
Ddl (Barb). 212 
Dali3n (Dnb.\nli Njownl ?), 290 
Damdaraa (in Allabai 5d), C18 
Damrila (EhrboIaT), 801 
Damuda (Diimoh), 587 
Dandlnaqan (near Panjdoh), 194 
Danpali, (near Rawalpindi) 408 
Dir, Dawar, Dur (Draiira), 40 
Darablac (tSr Valiev), COl 
Data 1 atib (Jalugark 100 
Darak Yamuna (Yakmlna), G5 
Datbola, 112 
Dardur (Muisondom), Cl 
Darll a Bazar (in Dcbli), C57-8 
Dar3abad, 470 
Dar3apur, 179 
Dai aru 1 Marzad, 61 6 
Debra (Dora Bagti), 107 
D0II3 , Mount, C9 
Dcokot (Doaikot), 209 
Dooli (in ntli a), 280 
Doput (Udaaanaput), 195 
Do lalgaon Rlja, 027 
Daivati Ma]iri (JIacbori), 609 
Dhal (Dahala or Obodi), 48 
Dliaraai (Dibbai), 2C9 
Dhamtaur, 650 
Dbandbora (Dbundar ^483 
Dbangan (DihmltiT), 4TO 
DbanjutfRander), 61 
Dbarnb (Dhodap), 033 
Dhataayun (Dbamieo), 038 
Dbarmat (nont Uojaln), 018 
Dib53at, 84 
Dibb in (Dbabidi), 681 
Dihdawnl (Dbudial), 404 
Dinarkotah (Dhmgtot), 106 
Dinl ot (Dhangot), 106 
Dinur (Uda3nDBpur), 195 
Duana (D01U30), 610 
Diavnrawal (Dornainl), 609 
Dordha, 000 

Doum (Dauntua), 460, xix 


Druta (Darnnta), 41 
Dublaban (Dob^dban), 838 
Dndhi (Dudbai), 49 
Dukam (DoMon), 47 
Dukamput (VikramputT), 47 
Duabab (Uoboha 7), 26-8 
Eden (Aden), 801 
DUota Cavei, 21, 644 
fabra] (Fabra in Herman), 63 
Fb] Eaniair (Ebaeaar), 199 
Fambal (Anbilwad), 88 
Fandarlna (Pandaram), 06, 70 
Fatdapur, 667 
Fargban (error for Amir 
Qargban), 804 
Farldnbad, 098 
Fatidpur, 700 
FathaVid (in Bengal), 574 
Fatb Bdgb, 114 
Fetli Khan (Fatb Bagb), 114 
rnthpnr( near Multan), 899 
Fatbpur Haana, 621 
Fathpur Sabina (Biblyn), 640 
FirabUi: (Panjgut), 63 
Firanj (Qiran}, Kalinga), 7 
Firozdbad (Cbandwar), ^1, 686 
Firozdbdd mmlkbera, 862 58 
Firuzpur-Jbatka, 476, 487 
Qadamra OhSt, 203 
Uagn (Kakar 7), 112 
Qalna, 683 

Gambaz (Oambat), 111 
Qanant, 486 

Ganga Sagat (Sagar laland), 47 
Gangdoapur (or Daapur 7), 639 
Gaogbat, 679 

Garaunda (Qbnrannda), 486 
Gardoz, IGS 
Gatha (Khutda), 020 
Garba Katanka, 626, 571 
Garb patti (Garb Bitbh), 693 
Gati(Koil7), 62 
Ghana (in the Sudan), 07 
Gbanur (Ganaur), SCO 
Gharjiitan, 421 
Gharkol (Khargon), 688 
Ghat 1 Chanda, 017 
Ghana Kada (Qhauigadh), 690 
Gharm d din Kagar, 093 
Ghaztik (Qhazmyak), 847 
Ghi3rnapur, 209 
Gholghat (Golgot), 702 8 
Obori, 636 

Ghurgan\s (Khargon), 266 
Ghuzak ot Ghurak, 41 
Oit3hak,450 GO 
Goii (Goa, not Qoga), 606 
Godh (Gohad), 086_ 

Gohtulab (Gopitfilab), 688 
Qognnda, 642 
Oondbana (Kondana), 084 
Gorakpur (Kharakpur), 002 8 
Govindnnl, 600 

Gudtang (Gutat-i Natang ’),406 
GulU (GalgaiakGOO 
Gulahauabad (Naaik), 669 
Qurgau (Hyicana), 197 
Qurgdnw (Koregaon), 600 
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Qwahor (Qawilgarh^, 690 
Qwoliyflr (Goler), 891, 478 
fjo^a, near Dhandnkn, 662 
Hadban (Hatbari), 92 
Hafdapnra (not a plaofl-nama), 
667 

Haflwbod (in GnjranvmJa), 601 
Haibatpnr (Patti), 601 
Haibstpnr (Siddhpnr 7), 684 
Hajo, ^6 

Eapli (Janet ?), 62 8 
Bala-kandi (Old Hala), 126 
Haldi (in Ballia), 448, xix 
Haldi Ghat (in Udayapnr), 642 
Halln (Hindan 7), 860 
Hamlrpnr (Harlpnr), 668 
Hanawal (Ohnnnal), 67 
/ Hians MaMl, 686 
Hanot (Honaivar), 422 
Hapnr (Bahapnr), 806 
Harmarat (Ebiamnkh), 66 
Harbi-Khic (Harnikhera), 886 
Haris, 684 
Haroli (Jatoli), 406 
Haint (Hindut or Harlpur’),487 
Hartala (neat Edlabad), 076 
Hasht-blhisht Qaiden, 440 
Hatanpnr (Hastinapnr), 878 4 
Hat Kant (Athgath), 489 
Hatja, 602 

Han anon (Honawar), 422 
Hasara i*Pangh (Qatlngh), 612 
Hijh or Hiiih, 681 
Hindal (Hod^, 699 
Hindbari or l^tban, 92 
Hindwan (Mandawar), 898 
Hnsainpnr, sxni 
Hodhna (Bndhana'’), 482 
|bn Kawan, 16 
‘Idolabad (BdlSbdd), 667 
Ikdala(mdalla), 811-2 
Imanabad (Hmlnabad), 690 
Indar-dar-bondi (Antarvedi), 161 
Indari (near Kamdl), 248 
Irijpnt (Iraoh, Etioh), 252-8 
Itiyab(in Kntram), 849 
Islampnri (Brahmapari), 668 
Istlja (in Kurram^, 201 
'Itimadpnr, 886 
Jabal (Jibal, MoantainB m 
Qhorl, 200 

Jabbal (Jibal or ‘Iraq-i-'Ajam), 
104 

Jabhan (Qhibhan, Bhtmbar), 868 
Jag data (Ohakdata), 678 
J5^ (OMkan), 678 
Janan (Ohibhan, Bhimbar), 601 
Jahra (^jata ?), 406 
Jai^l (Ohabhai), 601 
Janaaabdd (ra ^gh), 679 
Jahni oi Onham (Ohnman), 660 
Jal ^not a plaoe name), xvu 
JO'Wabad (m Mn^aftarnagnr), 

Jalah (near Etawa 7), 280 
Jaleeat (ahhaleiar), 441 

(J^hwat), 648 
JBlwt (OhnnS), 708 4 


Jalkann (Ohilkia), 694 
Jalna, 682 
Jalumr, 106 
Jalwai0,94 
Jambo (Sanb‘u), 412 
Jamn (bteia or Mahoba T), 282 
Janawal (Ohnnwdl), 67 
JSngas hail, 622 
Jamd (Jind), 814 
Jankan (Jangai^, 81 
JannatSbad, 608 
Jaron Uanihur (ilBwhhiwdra?), 
246 7, 406-7 
Jartoli (Jaroli), 406 
Jdsi^EUmBl), 248 
JaBrnna (JoBrota), 687 
Jansa (Jnhsi), 648 
Jdwian (Ohandidn), 650 
Jeirar, 805 6 
Jhajoia (Vavania), 654 
Jhalawar (Halar), 552 
Jhannd, 610 
Jharkhand, 468 
Jhat or Jahra (Tijara 7), 406 
Jhaanti (Jhu«), 617 
Jlinni (Chnnian), 074 6 
JIdIa (Ohandi [put] ?), 883 
Jlrbattan (Eandnore), 66-70 
JItaaaran (Jltaran), 669 
Jltgarh (Jaitpnr), ^4 
Jltura (Chitna), 541 
Jubala (Ohaupm), 866 
Judhan (Jolodhan), 634 
Jnita (Ehninza], 682 
Jnn, 114 

Jnnd (Cbdnand), 684 
Jars (Qurjara), 6 
Jntana (Jhotana), 651 
Kaoh-Kakti (Eamh-Hagon), 128 
Kaohchi Bavai, 698 4 
Raohwdra (Khichlwara), 468 
Eahamrud (Eahmard), ^2 
Eahalganw (Oolgong), 471 
Kahawan (EJiataa), 6i^ 

Kahlnr, 487 

Eahnra-Kanll (Ehor Kamplla), 
896 

Eatn (Qain), 278 
Kaitali-Shahr (Koth), 477 
Kaithar (Kather), 226 
Kakan (Qahi), 124 6 
Eakrani (Kakrah), 624 
Kalabagh (in Malwa), 692 
Ealahat (Qalhat), 68, 418 
Kalarjol (Eolao^a % 66 6 
Kalatm (Kalananr), 709 
Edina (Qalna), 662 
Kaliyada, 617 
Kalri, 62 

Ealwan (Koljrtdi), 86 
Ealwar (Jalor), 602 
Edman (Eamat^, 6 
Eaman Pahati, 686 
Eambala (^mph), 296 
Eambali (Ehairkot), 88 
Eampat (Kantit), 648 
Kmpll ^9, 401 
Edmahal (A^Iwad), 88 


Kamu^n (Kaman Fahdri), 702 
Eondabil (Gandava), 84 
Kandohde (QandhaTa),70 
Kandahar (Gandhdr, near 
Broach), 70 

Kandahat (Ehambait ?1, 187-8 
Eandarina (Pandarani), 66, 70 
Kandarla (Fandaralna), 708 
Kandi, 169 60 

Kandut (Kannanut 7), 266 6 
Kdn]na Mdnjna (Eanohan Man- 
chan), 688 
Kantal (Kantit), 648 
Kant-barahi (Kanth-kot), 802 
Kant-Gola, 451-2 
Eanthnr (Etthor ?), 889 
Kanti (Rati in Haidariibad), 684 
KSnwarl (Qenon ?), 269 
Kapur Taldo, 645 
Kanulapnt (Kamalnpnr?), 489 
Kanw-nahan, 487 
Eannarigarh, 658 
Kara (Fartah), 128 
Kardgar PaiB, 566 
Katajal (KnrmaohaJ, monntainB 
of Knmaan), 294-5, 382-8 
Earasa (Karehra), 698 
Earoha-torh (Earcha, EertBs), 
086 

Kardan (Qatdat ?), 80 1 
Kares (neat Herat), 609 
Kati (Qedi in Kaohh), 664 
Kan (Radi neat Pntan), 060 
Karidt (Qurlat), 412 
Karji Ghat, 669 
Karkdlu (QhargSon), 640 
Karoda (Agrona), 807-8 
Katoha (Goa or Ghena), 68 
Karra (Kharar in Atnbala 7), 490 
Karra (^di PStan), 801 
Karra (Kntra Miranput), 700 
Eartol (Katarmal 7), 668 
KncCr, Eahror, 82 
Karwa (Kora Jahanabad), 45 
Katwl (Godi, Qomti), 4M 
KaihbiD (Eamata), 6 
Kdiipar, 688 
KaBmandi, 288 
Kagmur ^aBtunor), 107 
KoBtan (QuBdar), 68 
Kair-i-^juran ^inti Kaob ?). 
201 

Kaitkand, 82 

Kasga, (Khasa, KaBhmir 7), 98 
Katah (Katha), 866 
Kataka (Oity of Deogir), 880-1 
Kataljahr (^eljhar), 684 
Katana (in Vigad, Kaohh), 664 
Eatehr (Bohilkhand), 259 
Katiana (Kntiana), 180 
Kator, 848 

Katrapnr (Katrabo), 576 
Eat If (near Bahrein), 68 
Kangha (Qngu in the Sadan),G7 
Kant par (Kontitpur ?), 866 
Eawdohir (Kerman), 284 
Kayat (Kant-Gola 7), 461-2 
Kaydla (Kot Qabala}, 461 
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Ehabiion ^padvanj), 67 
Kenn (Eun), 16 
lOmblB, 177 

Khaitabad (ne&t MaltSn), 408 
Khsiribad (in Onde), 660 
Ehajwars (KhlchJn ^r»), 479, 
488 

Kbanipar, 087 
Eholii Eotab, 852, 869 
Eham (E^lnin V alley n, 967 
Ehand^r (Khandw^ 7), 968 4 
Khank, 14 
Kbankpor, 640 
Rharid, in Bdba, 626, xir 
Khatol (Qehtol), 890 
Eliarota (Khot^), 813 
KhStakhen, 682 
Khatibpur (Khntpar), 408 
Khatlan ^olSU, 102 
KhSn-ak Ito, 847 
Khairarnsq (near Majaf), 600 
Khawaapar, 481 
Ktiecla, 679 

Ehtkar (Ghaggat R ), 708 (?) 
Khiljlpnr, 699 
Kbi:;rilnd (in Ambala), 880 
Ebixrabod (near Dobli], 690 


Konawar (Oonacbnr), 519 
Eorlyagani, 700 
Eorwai, 686 
Eotara (Eotra), 128 
Hot pa^i (Eot pntb), 678 
Knob Hajo, 686 
Kndra (Qodhra), 666 
Knka (Gargi) mountain*, 867 
Knlam (Qnilon), 72 
Knlpik, near ^ongfr, 668 
Kumar (Kbmer), 8 9, 18, 98 
Kumba, 84 
Eumbb, 88 

Kumher (Kumbher), 702 
Knnak (Eongu), 46 7 
Knnar (Valley), 984 
Kunariml ^nrapalli 7), 265 
KnndaVi (Ebandira 7), 60 
Kundab (Kandbla % 892 
Knnjpnro, 602 
KnpTla (Hardwar), 510 
Kapha (Kotia m Alwar), 863 
Kuroha (Kora^Jabanab^), 46 


Mabpalpar (near Dehb), 881 
Mabrard (Marehra), 718 
Uahrauli, 491 
Uab^ (in tbe Konkan), 684 
Mahnmahra (Uaheiwar Tj, 60 
Maimanab, 686 
Maithlli (Motupally), 988 
Maj^nli, Manjhaub, 494 6 
Makim (not a toponra), 484 
Makamknm (Konian), 60 
Uakandara X^u, 698 
bbikhua (Uagbta), 708 
Mokl^ JMakilda), 210-1 
Mwgmdabad (Mutehidibad), 

Makbneibad (Murihid^bad), 
697 

Malia (pear the Ban), 654 
Malja (Maloha), 881, 880, zru 
Mahkpnr fnear Behli), 881-2 
klalkonuh (Malgoaa), 464 
Malnb (Maloha), M8, xtu 
M ama Khitnn, 621 
Mambal (Anhilivad), 68 


Knrakhur (Oorakhpui), 886 
Knian,Kainan(KunhBr B),64 M|amnra\»d (Katblil), 684 
Enhk 1 Shikar, 819 Mandal (in Gdayapnr), 644 


Kntlla (Kotla in Alwar), 894 


Kbi;rpnr (near Dacca), 676, 668 (Kotla neat KSngia) 


Khor (near Bhanuefaid, 290 
Khoraja (Ehurja), 700 
Kborandi (Ghod nadi), 084 
Kbudabed, 669 
Khuldabad, 686 
Ehulm, 847 
Khnr (Khair), 68 
Ehurda, 888, 620 
Ehnrd Kabul, 549 
Khnifakan, 428 
Kbuah^ 485 

Khwa^ Kbisr (near Bhakkor), 
109 

Eldia, 410 

Kidhnt (Gidhaur), 640 
Kllagarh (Eaulngatb), 088 
Elh (near DefalO, 971 
Rilokhari, KUiugbari, 204 
Kinar (m Jalaun), ObS 
Kinkot (Em), 111 
Kinknta (^ngtha), xix 
KipobakX^, 603 
Kinn] nCalinm or Ooringn), 7 
Eliat, Qirat, B 384 
Kin (ShShlu^gin), 160, 169, 
194 

KirkSyan (Looonan 7 l 81 
Elih (Iiland of Kenn), 16 
Euh (Kadi), 66 
Euhengarh (Kumher 7), 702 
K»ht (Hatkant ’), 4‘>9 
Eodii(7},486 
Eodal (Hodal), 686 
Kohina (Goht^) 848 
Koh bat^ (Gbumu), 686 
Kobietan (QuhiitaD), 168 
Koka (Ghogha), 680 
Kokai^nda, m6 
KoVra (Qhutla Nagpur), 677 8 
Kol (Eoledhair), ^8 


487, 686 

Ladona (Ladnna), 489 
Ladgaon (Larkban^, 690 
Ladbn Barai (near Dehli), 492 
Difat, 16 

Lahair (Lahir), 498 
Laharpur, 626 7 
Lahre,(AlHB*a) 68 
Lajaura (Lunr), 708 
Lakhanpur, 687 
Lakhnaur (Shahahad), 212 8 
Lakki, 120-1 

Lakn (Gagn, Knbar 7), 114 
lAlang, 037, 683 
Ldldong (Dal Dhang), 094 
Larjal (kulaohala 7), 56 6 
lAtti (not a place), 686 
Layuaon (Laikhana), 669 
Leei^eopnc (Sni Snpai, Bbeo 
put), 498 

Lidda (Udat river), 62 ^ 

Lobar (LohannmKaahmIr), 66 Man»ir, 867 8 
Lobarani (Kohn mouth of the Man»5raJ[SiIan*5n), iviii 
Indu*7), 66 ’ "" - " "" 


..644 

Mandaniar, in Alirar, 893 
Mandbnkur, 58 
Mandhnn (BSndh^, 687 
Mandtail (Mandrel), 496 
Mandnnpatti (Maddra), 91 
Manet-i Shaikh Yabj a, 468 
MDmgalkot, 677 
Mangalpahn (Mangaltedhi), 
664 

Mangarh (Mankot), 477 
Manpln (Monghyr), 46 
ManHaban (Bh^bot 7), 80 8 
Manhal, (Huthalo ’), w 
Mnnikdudh (Manikdarra), 639 
Manila (MatMo), 681 
Manuni R , 440 
Maniabdri OBhamboi 7 ), 80 8 
Manila, 2w 

kBmkaraal (Mankuyar), 629 9 
Mankir (Milkbed), 22 3 
Manknl, 246 
Manoharcagar, 648 4 
Manpur n^ampnr), 613 


Lohan (Boblri), 118 
Lohgarh (in Punjab), 669 71 
Loni (near Dehb), 489 
Lonllmra (Lnnbeia), 629 
Dun (Tun in Petaia),_701 
MaehUigion (Maialfflon), 638 
Maohiwara, 246-7 
Madh garb (not a place), 678 
Madaran ffihitargaib), 641 
Mahaben (Mahawan), 147 
’Mniiain (Gbaamn 7), 489 90 
Mahan (Maoheti), 890 
Mabdiohat or Mahdipur, 696 


Mantu (^toah), 311 
Mann (Bao), 858 
Maian (Baianlnver, 534 
Mardhan kot (Burdhon kot), 
2078 

Mar^ira, in Etah, 493 
Mar gala, Mirgalla, 603 
Marhakar (neat igra), 476 
198 4_ 

Marmad (Mat wad t), 77 8 _ 
Marminira (M'abor i-ManiraT), 
169, xiu 

Marnt (Marot), 224 
Mail] (Biuue]), 668 
Madia (Mopauetba), 69 


MMiindvran (Mandawat), 898 
Mahuunata (ManSra), 41 9, xm Maekin (MaiWel), 68 
Mahoot (lu Berat), 696 Maebidpnr, 261 


91 
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UEuarjin (Began ?}, 6fi 
Matati,181 ^ 

Matdakar (MungipattaD), 60 
MStela, Mathelo, Mathlla, 106 
Mathntapgr. 668 

Miyaput (Hardwar), 867 
Men^ (Mendaki) Biver, 496 
MUwat (Malot), 487 
MIt Qarh (Nur Qarh), 661 
Mitxol (Mitnaal), 685 
Moliana, 681 
Muddla (Mandanla), xvui 
Maghalnmn, 678 
MiWialpnx (neat Debli), 269 
Ma&mmadabid (M^, 627 
Hukhliapot (Badshah Uahal), 
687 

Mn-MaidanSt 629 
Mnng (Manaic), 860 
Monlt (Mnnglr), 206 
Mun],149 

Muntdiar (Nunkhat ?), 486 
Mnrin (Maa*Pathan), 476 
Mnt'alm (Matari), 181 
dadama (^mma ? ), 76 


pibal (Pad), 711 
Pabiya, 82 

Padinan (Nandna), 469 
Padmavati (Padmakibetra 7), 
887 

Pahal (Pakal in Gatgaon), 474 
Fahan (Behat Of Jhelam), 74 
Pahlndi (Phalodi), 609 
Pakpat (Baghpat), 718 
Palam, 492 

Palaman or Palamnn, 686 
Pall (in Gatgaon), 474 
Palol (Palwal), 699 
Pandc (Banndc B), 670 
Pani (^n R ), 408 


Bam Ghal (in the Dekkan), 058 
BamgTr, 059 
Bam Si] (BamBej), 668 
Banganw, 498 
Banlpnr (in Ehairpnr), 110 
Banwlr (Bnver), 069 
]^ian (error for Ban), 378 
Baiak, 82 

Bniiat (not a plooe), 199 
Batambh (Rankata T), 868 
Ratanpur (near Makrai), 676 
Batbdn (kLirtaban in Pegu), 68 
Bawar (in Bind), 87 
Bewar (Marwar ?), 624 
Bohangarh (Bohankhera), 621 


Panna (Bhata), 498 6, 628, 671-2, Bola Jola(Bdwaliya Jdti^iya), 


686 
Fargaon, 684 
Pathalah (Pharwala), 485 
Parian or Patwan, 186, 847 
Pato (Por Bandar), 680 
Parsarut (Pairar), 690 
Fartur (m Farbaini), 629 
Parwan or Barwdn, 284 
Pat or Patar, 609 
Pathari, Pathri, 680 


Nagliar(BaghBan), 168, 849, 864 Patiala (error for Batnla), 680 
Naghaa (Baghaan), 849, 864 Patiali. 369 
ISTaglnabM (Tiglnabad), 429 Patna (Bhata) 478 
Nahnura (Bhimta R ), 680 Patpar^]. 038, 727 
Nakwan (Naganwan), 218 Pattan (Miingi Pattan), 680 
Kakhaohnnh garhi(not a plaoe), Ph^ ^rang, 613 


819-20 
Namawat, 60 
Namikha (Nimkhar), 626 
Bannkmath, 699 
Bandana (Talaanda ?], 223 
Bandana (in Jhelnn^, 469 60 
Nangnehar (Nagarhara), 196 
Narain (Nardina?), 202-S 
Barela, 486 

Barganda ^edikon^), 668 
Barmn, 636 
Barmaalra, 16 
Banras-pnr, 680 
Bantai4ata (Parh), 668 
Baarpat, 316 217 
Naivabgan], 704 
Bllawi (not a plac^, 680 1 
BUohitagh (BUohtragh), 630 
mihan (Bilhan 7), 88 
BUnrann, 686 
Bitohi (&rohi ?), 128 
Bmi ^ewai B ?), 261-2 
Bmi-o-Ktal (Tap^), 897 
Biy3 (Palw^, 718 
Bor (valley), 284 6 
Bnrand (Bira Badi), 684 
Bhrf^ifit (Bor, Bhor Ghat), 699 

Bnr-o-Elrot (riven), 42 

^1?* _ 


Fhaphund, in Etawa, 496-6 
Finjor, 226 
Pirar, 126 
Piroapnr, 866 6 
Por or Pur (in Udayapnr), 644 Bailaman (Oeylon), 14*4 
Falak (Bailag or Yoildq) Biir* Sairash (Baraihtra), 14 


688 

Budana (Bndkhana ?), 852 
Budarpur, 688 
Bnhmt or Bahmi, 4 6 
Bn]hdn (near Shiknrpur), 81 
Bupal (or Bndpal ?), 663 
Bupnagat, 684 
Ruatam-nagar (Maradabad), 
696 

3abit-Kasra (^bitgarh or ‘Ali 
garb), 691-2 
Sadhanra, 408 
Bafidon, 814-5 
BahaninSl (Sahlwal 7), 409 
Bahainak (^hairalinga), 619 
Sahban (Oeylon), 70 
SahTjpnr, 688 
Bahlat (Bhagwat), 206 
Bahli (Bhmli), 200 
Bahut (^ore in Bhopal), 670-7 


SBiyidpnr,_539 
Banner (l^nkaner), 671 
Bakartal, 694 
Bakawand, 166 6 
Bakina (Sakit, Baket), 401 
Bakkharalana (Khelna), 664 
Balanra (Sadhanra), SM 


liq, 611 

Puna (Noota), 687, xxi 
Pun garh (Favangarh), 664 
Furta (Patna B), 681 
Baban or Habti /Rapn), 281 
Rsohap (an error)^811 
Bahaa (Bakhang, Atakan), 69 
Bahab or Bahib (river), 149 60 Ballxna (Sonba river 9), 888 
Bdhman (Bahm-^Bdiar), 126 Balman (Bhilmnl 7), 14 
Bdhima (Rahm ka-Baaar), 689 
Bahtoi, Bohmi, 4 6 
Bahon, 669 

Baj Swbar (Raj Samandar), 

189 

Bajalmdr, 868 
Bajadhir, 688 

BS^ Mahendra (BSjmandry), 

Bajaari, 628 

Bajbondar (Bajmondry), 704 
Bajgin, 66 

Ba^wah (^jabwah) Oanal, 814 


SamB]i (Samaiydni), 644 
Bdmana, 860 
Bamand (Samana), 186 
Bamangin (Haibak), 347 
Samba, 687 
Sampganw, 658 
Bamra (Samarra), 181 
Bamwal (Bamav^m), 689 
San Ohailk (Sang-ourak), 688 
Bandabat (Sonpat 7), 874 
SandaroB B (Bhatadrdd), S6-9 
Sandnr,the town (Ohandwar or 
Bodhta), 64-6 


ITonadna (NarBinha, Nandana), Eakban (EaOyfc or Bakan),126 Bandar Biver (Shatadrnd or 


479 80 

Boahatabad (not a plaoe), 671 
QboUa (near Baara), 14 
0]har, 639 
Otbaniya, 662 
Oadh (Awah in Xgra), 660 
Outakyn (Okha 7), 17 


Bakiabone (Bakhihaabhavan), 
698 

Bamal, 86 

Bambhnri (Vambun), 627 
Bam darra (Ramghat), 6^ 
Bamdinpdr (Badhanpar), 128 
Bdmghat (in Bolandumbr), 699 


Batlej), 64-6 
Banganer, 686 
Sang-i-Snrakh, 301 
Bangramnagar, 668 
Bangnan (B^wan?), 184 
Saujaddarra, 627 
Sanjat B (l^ara Bankra 7), 688 9 
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Bankna6 (Satgaon 7), S06 7 
Bankia (utgarha), t&J 
BaaD, 108 
Baniani, 702 
Baoaawan (Sahein an), C60 
Bannr (in I’atiala), 488 
Ban^raligarh (near Betul), 579 
Bara (Sohar in ‘Oman), 61 
Buadhnn (Sheradono), 088 
Baroi Ban^ (Bat ki Sara^, 591 


BhiLikol (Chicaoolo), 704 
Bhikk Bar ^riana), 857 
Bbor (Bhorkot), 409 
BibS, 615 

Bibuda (Sl'para), 188 
Bikandra Bio, 517 
Bikandra (Sikandarabad), 691 
Bikra (Barangarh), 887 


Tolhar (PaUiar, Parha'a ?), 403 
Torbln (Badink 639 
Thinciar (Tfamra), 665 
Tbangar (TVihangorb), 161*3 
Than, Tharri, 100 
Tbati (Tolti), 126 
Tbotta (Talti), 125 
Tbnn, 703 

Tilak (Yailaq], Gbunin, 847 
Tilhar (in Snabjahinpar), 699 


BikrnIMed, 79 
Sindabur, 28 4 

Barai Barar (Bar Ka Barai), 591 Bmdaa (Sanjin or Sandhin), 69^1pat, 261 
Sarangpnr (^haranpnr), 669 Bxndgbar (Bindkhod), 627 Tilnt (Tirhat), 48 
“ - Blndhii Bawal (7), B8 Tirhara, 896 

Bmgarpar (Bikri 7), 476 Tobra fTopra in Ambala), 830 

Binganrgatn, 687 Todah (Bblmk 680 

Binphar R (Kara Bankra 7), 680 Tora (Toda Bhlm),^675 


Sarath (Sarehta), 899 
Bariwar (Sarbarpar), 635 
Barbar (Sirpnr l^ndar), 254 
Batbidaf (Sawandari 7), 76 
Sarbarpar, 635 
Birlput (Bripar), 638 

Barmali (Bicamalai HilliT), 357 Bitam^ 659 
BatnoJ, 682 8, 671 Sirbind, (Sihrind). 072 

Sarut (Mniaffarnagar), 620 


Biofi (BijiHi), 698 
Biraf (Tahiti), 1 


Barnor (Barjnpar), 626 
Batalmir. 120 
Banr (Bobir m * 00100 ), 418 
Savnr (Sadit near Naiaf), 500 
Sawiti (Sawabi), 484 
gehonda, 468 
Beoginn, 651 
Shidhura (Sadhaara), 609 
bhabnigin, Bhafurgan, 221 
Shihabod (Lakhnor), 699 
Bhobbandi (Sohonda 7), 468 
Bhihgarb, 118 
Shih Mordin, tomb of, 691 
Bhih Nawaz, 850 
Bhahpar (in Betar], 580 
Bjjabr i-Nau (Jbain), 379 
Shabr-zogban (JognipurT), 031 
Bhzikbupar, rol, xxii 
Bbakar (Shigar in Balti), 685 
Shakatdarra, 627 
Bhakarkbera (Pathkholda), 
Bbamang (Pancb or Bbapi 
yon?), 488 
Bbamii^d, 396 
Bhnrki, Lake of, 77 
Shatwa (Btiflaagarb^, 149 
Bhihgarb Qanaaj, 528 
Bhergath (in Montgomorj), 
462.660 _ ^ 

Bhorgarh (in ShihnbSd), 6i8 
Bherkoh ^hergarh), 678 
Bhorpar Fitinghi, 677 
Bherpnr Tdiraja (llurdia), 871 
Bhorpar 'Atai, 677 
Bbthiba d dlnpot (Shadlpur), 
601 


Siti (Sipti or Bboopan), 517 
Birai near Sambhal, 481 
Sl«am (Shah Haimk 70 
Sitipar (Siddhpar), 684 
Si (unde, 680 

Bivnpar, 658 , -bb . 

Bodca forigm of name), 183-4 
faonhar, 498 
Sugam (not a ploco),_6Sl 
Baltinpur (m GurROOp). 293 
Sumargan (not a place), 804 
Sungar (Songadh), 505 
Bupi, 653 
Buraighat, 449, 479 
Surat (Soralh), 450, 001, 071 
Surbq, 610 1_ 

Bnneni (Sirzi ganj 7), 458 
Tohir (Toppnr Paei 7), 257 
Taboj or Tabbai, 177 
tabai 1 Kllaki, 510 
Tafak, Tlqio. 8 
077 Tajirnh, 899 

Tajhora (Tokhoroi), 672 
Tokarbirud ('lagarahar), 195 
Takrohi (Takntoi). 672 
Talahti (Talli), 103, 126 
Talma (Tnhnba), 7 


Tahqin, 194 
Til katori Gardoni, 690 
Taiiandfl, 223 
Taltam, 030 
Tala ira, 619 

Tiora, 409 „r,n n 

Tarim (Tarda an 7), 202-3 
Titigatb, 636 

Tirikanda (^cdlkonda ’), CCs 
Tatla (Tile* ■>). 402-3 


TolakfrokoT) 576 
Trimbarati Nagiri, 610 
Trmgalairi, 634 
Tubarin, 63 

Taghlaqpnr(ncarBafidon), 814 
Tnghlakpnr (in Mlral). 866 
Tobin (Lahti Bandar), 639 
Takhiriitnn, 163 
Tulamba, 850 
Tuliabir (Koloihaar 7), 66 
Tun, 278. 701 
Tunni (Tone Riror), 018 
Turin, 03 

Tntmar (Narraadi), 42 
niiwaf (Ubanro), 106 
Udhifnr (Odipar?), lOO 
Ujjatnija (not a plico), 603 
"Dnarpur, 114 

Urdabiihal (Odravishiya), 40 
XJrlhar (Udbibnr), 45-0 
Utarkol, 635 
Vandnn (Siaindi 7), 14 
Waihmd (Bund), 142 3, 191 
IVaira (VTor). 703 
Woirignrh, 696 
Wajriil (Jaiail), CGO 
Walaj (Walwalaj). 103 
Wankn (Wanga) Bitir, 123 
\\Arancnl (GarattAi7)f 353 
\VRiid, WaiBul, 651 
Vtisilpar (Btrsllput), 009 
Ynshar B , 151 
kuiH (tJthilk 30 
Zilaj (Sanintr^, 9 
^ibiri (Sibi or cconi), 441 
ZalaraWd, 29M 
Za'arragar (Jnfnrnldl), C32 
Zanjin, 405 
Ziranj (Zabiddn). 11 
ZardandSn (kannn 7j, 53 
Zur, 07 



INDEX. 

GENERAL, 


^‘amal'l-Shalua, 614 
Abkand (water hole, pool), 485 
Ad&ba‘l*maluk (Shukranlti ?), 
_ 7B 

Aftab, the oom-da-plame of 
Shih'Alamn 700 
A£^a-l-en5mi, 429 
Alihjari (Nnati), a ooin, 697 
Akashmokhl, 8 

ghat’s death, oause of, 686 6 
‘Alamgfntaaia, 642 
Aid Ooiu, 662 


Ohilla (folly daya’ fast), 001 
Chini Khana, 507 
Ohfbal, derivation of, 206 
Ohoti (Hinda «calp lock), 187 
Ohnngi^'Ghalla, 840 
Ohuhra, 849 
Coim of Nuc Jahdn, 620 
Ooina of Prince Salim, 622 
Ooitifl of Taimur, 854 
Comet of 1677 A 0., 644 
Comet of 1818 A 0 , 612 
Hadkhwahi, 606 


Alman (Al Yamani) iworda, 614 ^ Mahalli, 646 

‘Amahi^hh, 689 Gafina fmoath, entrance), 081 

Aabac(Ambetgris, not amber),? 


Am!c-i-dad (Jnitioiar), 214 
Amir i Kni, Street-Prefeot, 410 
Amrnd (pear, not goava), 876 
Ananai, BOO 

Aq-Siq51 (Grey beard), 626 
Arab itmoraciei, 30^ 

Axbab 1 iitihqaq, 641 2 
Argar Maha 469 

*St«, dutie* of, 164-6 
Aahib i-wa]d o-hal, 642 
Aahrad, Rupee value of, 654 
Askudar (Conner), 167-8 
Aubuu (Long, tall), 862 
Zyatu-t-Kursi, 667 
Babin (Bain, atepvrell), 877 
Bagni or Bugni ^eet), 276 
Bahadur Bhatfe tupeei, 666 
Bahliks (Bhikkuka), 89 
Bakiariya, 672 
Balanjiriya, 9 
Bandagau i-Hamat, 617 
Bandagan i-Mah!li (Bahlli), 827 
Baqqal ^aniya), 672 
Baraubnni, 600 
Bard (atalemate), 609 
Batda (Burda), Qa>lda-i-, 228 4 
Batiniya, 191 
Bawartiya (Vartia), 180 
Bhoila, onnn of name, 661 
Bikh (Paik^, 888 
Bilkan (Nll^n), 840 
Blyara (Narara), 676-7 
Bodahgan (Borahi), 281-8 
Bombay, garrison of, 661 
Buhlul Body’s Tomb, 477-8 
Buhlnli (Ooin), 464 
Bulghur Khana, 662 


Bum i-SalUn Bama (Abu Mus- Parzand, 272 


DSm&d (double meaning), 886 
Dfluaik (Dandinayaka), 422 
DSuahmand, meaning of, 157 8 
Dat khana u bui, 629 80 
Oatiba in Dehli, 687 
Darlba i Tanbul, 810 
Datogha i DI van i KUdv, 678 
Ddrogha i Ghutal Khdnn, 701 
Darn l-Aman, 261 2 
Dast i-tast dadan, 201, 229 
Dawah (Ohawa, tunnot), 878 9 
D‘awab -1 Jaghrat, 420 
Deh hist, meaning of, 298 4 
Deh dwaedah, Dsh bist, 697 
Deh panzdah, meaning of, 166 6 
Dharana, 68 
Dinga (boats), 681 
Dlaani-Buyutat, 604 
Dlnan-i-Tan, 694 
Dlwan i-musalim, 158 4 
DoshSkha, 266 
Double Tongas (ooins), 611 
Dragon-fountains, 184-5 
Droit de Seig'<eur in Sind, 115 
Dua^pa, 280, jcv 
Durbash, 875 
Durnst-i-xar, 853 
Earthquake near Thatta, 644 
Elephant, story of, 189, 418 
Elephants from Ceylon, 144 
Elephants oould be owned only 
^ the Sultan, 109 40 
Falmia (Philonia), 608 
Fanis (Loaf-sugar) 68 
Farda] (Ghatna ?), 93 
Fatman yafb, meaning of, 167 
Fatsakh, Length of, 80 1, 48 4 


hm Nama), 298 
Bnnal of Musio, 656 
Butni (quagmire), 198 9 
Busurg (Basarnoeo), 660 
ChanesarNama, author of, 117 
CBiatkhi baihi, 692 
Chashniband, 442 
Ohashm sadau, 271, 288 
^i^tgan ddx yasda, 221-2' 
Wihla (swamp), us 


Fire-worship in Upper India, 
663-8 

Folk-etymology of Agra, 496 
Folk-tales m History, lOB, 117- 
7. 117, 120, 188-9, 819, 466, 
601, 689 90, 612 
Fnbhhat-i-’AlamgIrl, 645 

S abar (Com), 121 2 
au] Sawai (name of a ship), 660 
Qanwar (Bustios}, 488, xx 


Garogdn (hostages), 268 
GazTd (Guzaid), 76 
Ghiiildna, 654 
Ghnziik (Qharwa’) p si 
Ohurab (Grab), 682 
Ghusal Khana, 590, x.xii 
Girshasp Kama, 201 
Golden Ass, story of the, 261 
Gunigir (Kanizati?), 116 
Gung-malial, 661-2 
Gunpowder, use of, in early 
times in India, 624-5 
Hai;a, diarrhoea not cholera, 
609 

Ilnjib (diplomat' c agent), 604 
Hailsa (Ragout), 167 
Darkat-al-masbulii, 206 
Hallla 1 pallia, 494 
Hashm wa hdshi>a, 833 
Hazari (Captain, Colonol), 674 
Hindustan, length and breadth 
of, 604 

Hutory of ‘At a Bog Qazvini (’) 
680 

Huzza Huzz, 265 
|bahatian, 281-8, 842 
Ibozitei, 16 6 

Ibrahim Ghaznavi'e invasions 
of India, 662 8 
Ibrabimi (Coin), 688 
lIhamat-x-Man*imi, 667 
*Dm-i D'awat, 608 
Indigo trade, 17 
To ]5oib, meaning of, 810, 323 
Iiadat, 824 5 

Isfandlar (Islandarmuz), 687-6 
Jafr, 422-8, 689 
wahfingiri Ber, 620 1 
Jail} a (Galley), 682 
Jamkhana (Carpet), 268 4, SOS 9 
J&nddrbak, 807 
Jart (ravine), 281, 486 
Jats treated os helots, 85 G 
Jasib, (Chamberlain), 1484 
Jasmri, 840 
Jblnga (inseots), 609 
Jirar-khwar (Witch, Ddkm). 129 
Johar, Juhar (etymology ol),l86 
Kamar-i-xar-i-hazSrgaai, 160 1 
Kama! posh, 678 
Kanfiis (idol temples, not fire 
temple^, 498, xx 
Eanwdr ((JanwSr, villagers), 488 
Kat (Pilgrim Tax), 670 
Katlbak (Qltbak, Qat&beg), 867 
Karkhanas, 686 
Earkatah (Karkiraq), 686 
Kataba, meanmg oC, 888 9 
Katut (palanqums), 68 
Ki pom horsemen, 499 
KhaiznrSn (Bosons), 16-7 
Eharak (meaning of), 818 4 
Ebatbiin (Big drum), 180 
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Khwkti^, 6T7-8 481 

Khot or Khut 277 8 PHn^n (Mfinda?! 050-654 

KhungitaltB, 688 IHknja i MuLirak, 607 8 

KhurmmMh, 807 P»dj naubafc, 216 7 

KbaaG iCn&Ti’i hjitory, 646-7 Por^atj, Woi Khairav a. 869. 
Koknati, 476 6 xvin 

Kucha 629 Peacock Tbrona, valno of, 6S8 

Kfliun (Kodo, a gram), 058 Pocsmn Tiantlalioni cf 8an»- 
KnUch (earthenware poU), 658 knfc worki, 664 5 
Kfitah Saiab, 606 Pham Dtmng. 618 

Lahud {Al-ahonUyo), 19 20 Proafcitutlon ta auojaat India, 

Latitadei, Alborum a Table of, 49 jo 8 
Iieltecf of Auraogaeb, 646 PCiiora (Lulkira), 696 7 
Low pticoi of agnoaltural pro- Qaiaq (»tcher’i target), 161 9 
dace m Sitaindar tiody'i ^ana al Hindi (3amboo), 86 


reign, 476 0 
Labbtt t-Tawnrikh i-Hmd, 642 
Maaiit i-*XlamgIci, 6484 
Man} arid (Auction, Market), 
1918 

Maratib (Drama and Bannori), 
816 6 


Qurohi, 516 
ndhhii mukhahf, 891 
Kakhi bendhan, 560 1 
Ramdiangi (etymology), 676, 
xnii 

R7int, 199 
Batul^r, 887 



Marhala (Stage, Daj a journey), RoAal.tiUeof Ranai of Danger 
81 pur and Ohltor, 449, 606 

M ill (Bltmi, Espionage), 697 Rayati (Botibi), 883 
Maulodnama of Akbnr, 646 RQ*i (RPri, broken bnofci), 886 

Mawis, moaning of, 226 9, 231 - «'-• - — 

Pacya I anwrir, MO 
MatSr-i mawndu 1 anuar, 631 
Mag and Magh, confaiod, 612 
Mohanavmi festival, 421 
ilfihcha, 445 
Mahd ‘Aliya, 511 
Majhu! Ilaihl, OSS 
Majlu 1 t*aam, 680 
Majrab i laikhvmt, 482 

Malihat (not Malabat), 614 

Man (maund) of Tnbris, 418, 697 Sapphire (or amethyst) neigh 


Sahin (merchants), 106 7 
BgbibiBatld, 158 
S&Hh (brother m Ian), 637 
Sdm&nts (Jalnaa), 58. 66, 660 
Sanamya (Dnahati), 10 
Bangar (Breastworks), 678 
Sanskrit, Masalmans* know* 
ledge of, In Akbat's reign, 
564 6 


hlandaplk^ of all\or, 148 
Mania wi I-Barg, 840 
Maniab, moaning of, 65B 
Mnlahida, 184 

Mulahidat i AlamQt, 200, 2084 
Mnridi Tanga, 512 
Motn'dn (Oonriera), 196 
Maradari (Coin), 690 1 
Kiohakh nnh gathi, 819 


iDg 4| pounds, 148 9 
Bar aawdcl, 618 
Sawir (Sadtr), 500 
SgrajHOI Ehnoi (MslaleUirnm}, 
72 

Beals on letton, 456, 606 
Seorfis (Jama pneaU) 034 
Bhibiya dirha^ 187 
Bhaman 1 knf&t, 287 


Nadiru I “aili ^ddira 1 ‘Aank Bhatki or Slrki (a rood), 691 


6112 

Nakta (meaning of), 691 2 
Nam jgiraftan, 286 
Nankhnnah, 121 
Nataqohi, 687 
Naslks (Jamas ?), 86 


BharS (a mythical anmial), 178 
Bhash^n deh jisda, 822 8 
BhashgSnia, not ooined for the 
drat time by Pirns, 888 4 
Shatt-o Shablh, 590 
Sherbaoha (a pistol}, 704 


Nunlin (KnlnSn, Generals), 703 Bhaghal i lahrfif, 156 
Nunlan (TalnaD, Bnddhist Siktej GharlbnawGi, 665 
pnosta), 210 Bm digh, 695 6 

Ordeal of water, 129 Singhfisan (Ihrone), 622 

Padihah Boicam fmeaninc of), Singhs (Sakkan, rnidenta}, 607 
620 Bikandar Imd/a Tomb, 477 8 

PaimShan Jog Niranjan, Biyaiat, 841 

Ptem, Xnand koga Nitanjau (7), Bnji (Snohi) khaoa, 500 


Sakh^n (Piiki), 522 
Sukkan (residents), 686, 711 
SundhSr (tagavi), 297 8 
Son god of Maltan, 29 80 
Svar-Tidya, 876 6 
T<^b5sblr (Bamboo mannak 69 
Takhf*i Ohaoki, 604 
TakUf 1 Mnsalmam, 605 
Takmlla i Akbamfima, 682 8 
TaUqa (Taqia or Cap), 808 
Tahvaudi (Laager), 806 
2anga of Gnjavat, 641 
Tanga-i-panjibgSni, 888 
Tank, weight of, 602 
T gqla 1 Uughnb, 5084 
Tacikh . Bahadur Shahi of 
Husam Khan Gujarati, 103, 
598 

Titikh 1 Bahadar ShShi of Eha- 
jihhil Oha^, 679 
Tirikh i*Pttasshab of ‘Zara d 
din Ehihd Ehini(?), 680 
' Tarikh i Xradat Khan, 678 
Tarikh i-Kisrawi, 299 
Tacikh 1 Mohammd Shaht, 686 
Tarikh i Mnlk i Aaham, 645 
T^rlki (origin of name), 581 
Tar ji'amnn (Strophe poem), 498 
Tarrah (aigrette), 688 
TaraS (Bnadhiata, Jainaa), 172*8 
Tasbih KbSna 701 
Trs i*Ghariai (Gong), 824 5 
IStariya Dirhuni, 2 8 
T‘aElr, Toihhlr, 841 
Tasklr (^rmon), 211 
TopkhaoaiBikab,699 
Torn. 666, 676 
Traga, 452 
Tobeh didan, 654 
Tdbra riara or mantelet), 626 
Tughbani, 609 
Tnoqitar, 868 

Tutkalam (Bawat i*BJdam ?)i 741 
Tarktam, 949 
Ppanuhadi, Partian Transla 
tion of, 648 
*Ura (meamnfi), 674 
Vijayanagar, Army, 417 
Vijayanagar, Oovnage of, 4i 
Vim (Dim), 488 
Walt Allah, 669 
Waqi'a talaban 607,547 
Warai or Wasri (Vioarei), 603 
Yadgir< Bahadnri, 704 5 
Vikka (Ylklt) 441, 528 
Yojana, abort and long, 44 6 
Ynnaiu surgeons, 668 
TakhTra i Khwatiamshao., BiO 
Zanitr i fll, 486 
Zarbsan, 54 1| 595 



ERBATA’ 


P. 3, 1 9. Bead ' BaiUrakutas,' 

P 3 , 1 6 f f Bead ‘ i9AaTikatvatcnan ’ 

P 7,1 !3 f. f Bead ‘ Uei ' for ' hi*.' 

P 8, 1, 2\ Bead 'otonno' and ‘ dotcmt ’ 

P. 10, 1 a Ootreotlf, ' Binhaldvlpa,' 

P. 13, 1. 8 f f Delelo the taS/at aCtot C*. 

P 1 5, 1. 1 0, Bead ‘ Qaattemdro’B ' 

P 17, 1 11. Bead ‘ bamboo ' for ‘bomboo’ 

P. 21 , 1 5 Bead ‘Shilahata ’ 

P, 23, 1. 8 Beal ' appear ’ for ' apperi ' 

P, 40, n 20 and 1 8 f f Oorieotlj, ' Tihia.* 

P. 42, f, 1 3 Bead ‘ 'Hie Darra (valley) of Bnt 
u ehown ’ for ' they ate shown * 
P. 42, 1 1 3. Bead ' north east * for * north* 
we«t.* 

P, 44, 118 Bead ‘ Seely * here and elsewhere. 
P. 45, 1 2 f. f. Bead • XI US' for ‘XI 176’ 
P 47,1 14. Bead '5000 yards 'for ‘600 
vardi ' 

P 47,1 16 t t Read • Long OO-* 3(7 B ' 

P 47, 1 15 f f Adi ‘the’ after ‘of 
P 52, { 2 Bead ‘ frequently ’ for ' frequenty ' 
P. B2, 1 9 f 1. Road ‘ distriot ’ for ‘ dirtnot’ 
P 55, 1 28 Bead ‘ Bod-land ' for ‘ Bod= 
land ' 

P 59, 1 8 f. f Bead ‘ geographical ' 

P. 00, I 13 Bead ‘ B L // 461 ’ for ‘E L, 
in. 461.’ 

P 62, i 22 Bead ‘ 381 ’ 

P 67 , 1 1 9 f f, Oorreotlj, ‘ Eapadvanj ’ 

P 67, 1 17ft Bead • Bund ’ 

P 68, 1 10 Bead ' OUdemeister ’ 

P.73, 1 11 Road ‘ Bajaj-al Hindi,’ 

P 75,1 1 0 f f Properly, ‘ Shuhranltl.' 

P. 86 , 1 24. Bead ’ untwisted ' 

P 90, 1 3. Bead ‘Thakars ’ for ‘ Thaku ’ 

P. 90, 1 20 Delete ‘ of.’ 

P. 93, 1 5 f f. Bead • Ji< ^1*1 | j 
P. 101, 1, 7. Read ‘ Ibn Ehallifwn' 

P. 101, {. 12 Read 'Zakatlya’or ‘Zakar- 
lyya ' for ‘ Zakartlya • 

P, 117, 1 10 Properly, * Xaskira.' 

P. 1 28 , 1 20. Bead ‘ Bahadmei..’ 

P. 1 24, 1. 24. Insert ' up ’ between ' setting ’ 
and 'a' 

P. 129,1 8f f Road' 41 dfuhit.' 

P 1 29, last line. Read * Dakin.’* 

P. 130, 1, 22 f f. Insert ‘ us ' between ‘as 
suree ' and * that.' 

P 143,1 16 Properly, ‘Sapadalakiha.’ 

P. 144, U. 4 and 6. Oorreotly, ‘ Jasib ' 

P« 144, 1 7, Oorreotly, • Jasabi.’ 


P 1 61 , 2. 1 8, Read * II. ISS, 1. 6 from fool.' 
P. 104, I. 19. Bead ‘ Pahlev’ for * Pahlo\U 
P. 175, 2 34 Bead ‘ /rants ebon NomcubucTi.' 
P 181, last lino. Head * Sooly' for ‘ Seeley.* 
P. 181, 2, 9 f f Road ' p. 288 ’ for ’ p 286' 
P. 1 85, 2 1 6 f. f. Bead • Jllntmtah ’ 

P 1 88, 2. 8 f f Add • of ’ after ‘ south’ 

P 1 92, 2 1 1 f, f. Road ‘ fourteenth ’ 

P 196, 2 6 Bead 

P 1 96, 2 13, Bead ‘ had’ for ‘ has ' 

P. 1 96, 2 1 2 f f Bead * makes ' for ‘ make,' 
P. 1 98, 2 20, Insert ‘ pago ’ bolwoon ‘ 558 and 
171.’ 

P 209, 2 1 f. f. Read ‘ 'Alnalla ’ 

P 210, 2 12 f f. Read 

P. 212, 2 25 Bead * La^rkunda' 

P 2 1 5, 2 4 Add ‘ hut ’ before * is ’ 

P 226, 2 7 f. f Read ' IG. Atlat, 81 B 1 ’ 

P. 230, 2 0 f. f Read ' neiUer' 

P 235, 2 4 f. f Bead ' Tornbarg ' 

P 236,2 13 f f Bead ‘Qaslda’ for ' Qaiidas,* 
P. 240, 2 3 f f Read ‘ Iltutmuh ’ 

P. 241,2 10 ReSki ' pihluvUn ' ot ' pahla^ 
tovi • 

P 247, 2 25 Read * Rab’in-l Akhir.’ 

P. 250, 2 20 Read ‘ 1805 A 0 and 705 A.H ‘ 
P. 264, 2 2 f f Bead • dfto«r ’ 

P 250, 2 1 2 f f Bead * Mahammadan.' 

P. 257, 2 6 Read ‘ B I M I ' for * 8 M.M L’ 

P 258, 2 22. Read ' 598 infra » 

P. 259 2 9 f f. Bead ‘ Baddun.' 

P 204,2 7 f f Road* E D //. 882.' 

P. 269, 2 1 2 Read for 
P 272, last line Add 'sotit/t' before ‘of,‘ 

P 288,1 21. Read X,j. 

P. 299, 2 25 Read ' 1696 A 0’ for ' 1576.’ 

P. 301 , 2. 8. Read ' Defr ornery ' 

P 310, 2. 19 Read ' EhustanXhnn. 

P.310.2 12 if Readt^)^. 

P, 314, 2 13 Read* Maqtnda-wih.' 

P. 323, 2. 27. Oorreotly, 'Zakarlya.' 

P. 334, 2 13. Read ‘ on ' for ‘ in ’ 

P . 385, 2 2. Read ' Baglya Haqlya ' 

P 835, 2 18f f Bead Jjj not Jjj, 

P 385, 2. 20. Delete • then.’ 

P. 347, 2 6 f f Read ' 1879 ’ for • 1876.’ 

P. 357, 2. 1 . Read ' Rarmada ’ for * Tapti.’ 

P. 366, 2, 2. Read * Dahu ' for * DShiL' 

P. 372, 2, 1 1 , Bead * paronomasia.' 

P. 382, 2 1 7 f. f, Bead * toponyms.' 

P. 388, 2 1 8 f, i Add ‘ by ’ after ' upon.' 
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P SOI, I 10, Read ‘0?^ A. p 0, 1 G.’ 

P 305, I 1 1. Read ‘Balaram* 

P 306, 2 61 1 Bead * Baiang Khdn ' 

P 308, 22 0 ond 14 11 Qorreotly, ‘ Elrti 
Smba ’ 

P 4 04, 2 2 Bead ' Ran'ciD^ * 

P 404, 2. 8 1 1 Raid • of ' for * or ’ 

P 400, 2 24 Insert ' lu ’ after ' misread.' 
P.412.2 10 Read * port ' for ‘ part ' 

P 430, 2 0 Read ‘ Olianderi ' for ‘ Ohandon • 
P, 430, 2. 1 2 1 1 Read ‘ brotlier ' for ' ancle • 
P 444, 2 1 7 Road * T A. 371 , 2 Q ' 

P. 450, 2 25 Read ‘ Qisi ‘ih » for ' Qisi Wi * 
P. 464, 2 22 Road ' Saba ' for ' Snba ' 

P. 460, 2 61 1 Road ' Ebairat* Khan ' 

P. 476, 2 20 Read ' identical ’ 

P 404, 2 23 Road * Salaba-d din’s • 

P 500, 22 8 O Road • S'ddat • for > S'adat ’ 

P 604, 2 1 1 1 Road ‘ in ' for ‘ on ’ 

P 506, 2 6 1 1 Delete tlia ttafal after <Zt. 
P 608,2 1 Read'VoL V 189,1 14 ante* 

P 608, 2 1 7 Read ‘ Hamaynn • for ‘ ho ’ 

P 612,2 1 1 1 Read • Gulhadan ■ 

P 613, 1611 Read lot 

P 614,2 1 Head ‘ anrfai raardumi ' for 
* andak inardi ' 

P 627,2 14 1 f Read ‘attached' 


P 561, 2 13 1 1 Read* Kdlhis' 
f 660, 2 01 1 Road 'XXUrtd' for 
‘XXYIth’ 

P 575, L 0 Read ‘ Ehanaa Saltan.' 

P 680, 2 0 Read ' Stiaikbnpnr ’ 

P 685,2 6 Head 'III 128dNoto' 

P. 600,2 16 1 1 Read'QawfL' 

P 608, 2 10 1 1 Road • 585, Tr 818 ' 

P 628, 2 10 Read ‘ Darya ' 

P 637, 2 4 Read ‘ Tugblaa’ 

P 637, 2 25 Read ' Banihal > 

P 637, 2 3 1 1 Read ‘ Isfandarmas ' 

P 644, 2 61 1 Read ' Sacliaa ' 

P 645, 2 22 1 1 Read ‘ Baghonaitdandas ’ 

P 646, 2 1 1 Read ' A. N IIL’ 

P 650, 2 20 Read ‘ Eacbh Gandiita ’ 

P 660, L 1 2. Read ' north of Earnal ' 

P 080, 2 18 1 1 Road ' NafSisul-Maajir' 
P 683, 2 4 1 1 Heed * Patporgon] ' 

P 686,2 171 1 Read ‘latter 'for 'later' 

P 600,2 17 Road ‘ Myrohalan ' 

P 605, 2. 3 1 1 Delete ‘ Ibtd’ 

P 70 1 , 2 2 Read ‘ Lun ’ for * Lnni ’ and 
delete ' near Dehli ' 

P 701,2 12 Read * Ghosalkhana ' 

P 704, 2 0 Road 'Saltan Salim’ for ' Saltan 
SaUm ’ 
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